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PREFACE, 


The  present  work  is  designed  to  supply  a  deficiency, 
which  I  have  reason  to  believe  has  been  felt  by  classical 
scholars.  While  there  is  no  want  of  elementary  trea- 
tises on  ancient  geography^  and  the  requirements  of 
the  more  advanced  student  are  fully  answered  by  the 
elaborate  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient 
Geography^  so  far  as  relates  to  the  details  of  particular 
plae  i  and  countries,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  does 
not  exist  in  the  English  language  auy  such  historical 
review  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  introductions  to  the  works  of  Mannert,  Ukert,  and 
Forbiger.  But  even  these  treatises,  besides  being  con- 
fined to  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  German 
language,  can  hardly  be  said  to  meet  the  demands  of 
either  the  scholar  or  the  geographer  at  the  present  day. 
TJkert's  introductory  volume  was  published  as  far  back 
as  1816,  and  that  of  Mannert  still  earlier,  while  the 
more  recent  work  of  Forbiger  (itself  pubhshed  in  1841) 
is  so  disfigured  by  the  accumulation  of  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary  lists  of  names  as  to  be  altogether  repulsive 
to  the  English  reader.  Since  the  date  of  the  works  in 
question,  not  only  has  there  been  a  great  advance  in 
classical  scholarship,  and  the  critical  study  of  the  an- 
dent  authorities;  but  still  greater  progress  has  been 
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made  in  the  detailed  examination  of  the  regions  and 
localities  described  by  ancient  geographers,  many  of 
which  were  very  imperfectly  known  in  modem  times 
down  to  a  recent  period.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  disputed  question  in  ancient 
geography  upon  which  some  additional  light  has  not 
been  thrown  by  local  researches  and  investigations 
within  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  following  pages  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  the  results  of  these  recent  inquiries : 
and  while  basing  my  work  in  all  cases  upon  a  careful 
and  critical  examination  of  the  ancient  authorities,  to 
avail  myself  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  assistance  to 
be  derived  from  modem  travellers  and  geographers. 
Several  instances  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of 
my  researches,  where  additional  information  of  this 
kind  has  served  to  elucidate  questions  which  were  still 
obscure  when  the  chapters  in  which  they  are  discussed 
were  originally  written. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  a  historical  review, 
such  as  the  one  I  have  attempted  to  give,  of  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  geography  in  ancient  times, 
to  record  the  ideas  formed  and  the  information  pos- 
sessed by  the  diflFerent  authors  from  whom  we  derive 
our  knowledge;  and  with  a  view  to  this  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  every  instance,  so  far  as  possible,  to  arrive 
at  my  conclusions  from  a  conscientious  and  independent 
study  of  the  ancient  authorities  themselves,  before  con- 
sulting or  referring  to  the  comments  and  discussions  of 
modem  writers.  In  pursuing  this  plan,  I  have  been 
materially  aided  by  the  valuable  editions  of  Strabo  by 
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Kramer,  and  of  PKny  by  Sillig — ^both  of  them  subse- 
quent to  tbe  publication  of  the  three  German  text-books 
above  referred  to — as  well  as  by  the  admirable  edition 
of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minares  edited  by  Dr.  C. 
Miiller,  a  work  which  has  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  all  students  of  ancient  geography. 

In  referring,  as  I  have  done  above,  principally  to  the 
labours  of  the  Q-ermans  in  the  same  field  with  myself, 
I  must  not  be  regarded  as  ignoring  what  has  been  done 
in  this  country  and  in  France  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject.  The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Cooley's  His- 
tory of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery  (published  in 
Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia  in  1833)  contains  a  good 
popular  sketch  of  the  progress  of  geographical  know- 
ledge in  ancient  times ;  but  is  certainly  not  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  classical  scholar.  The  far 
superior  work  of  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin — the  jffi^- 
taire  de  la  GSographie  et  des  Decouvertes  GSogror 
phiques — which  was  not  published  until  the  present 
work  was  already  far  advanced — contains  a  suflSciently 
full  review  of  the  whole  subject  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  reader :  but  the  limits  within  which  the  author 
was  necessarily  confined,  in  order  to  include  in  a  single 
volume  the  whole  history  of  geographical  progress 
down  to  our  own  time,  precluded  his  entering  in  detail 
into  many  questions  the  discussion  of  which  formed  an 
essential  part  of  my  own  plan. 

In  one  respect  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  depart 
from  the  example  of  my  German  predecessors,  who  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  treat  separately  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography,  apart  from  the  descriptive  and 
historical  portions  of  the  subject.     In  a  work  of  which 
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the  historical  form  is  an  essential  character,  it  appeared 
to  me  desirable  to  bring  together  all  portions  of  the 
subject  under  one  view ;  so  that  the  reader  might  see 
at  once  the  condition  of  geographical  knowledge  at 
every  successive  period : — say  for  instance  in  the  time 
of  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — instead 
of  having  to  turn  to  several  diflFerent  chapters  for  the 
information  he  requires.  The  unity  and  completeness 
thus  given  to  the  successive  portions  of  the  historical 
review  appear  to  me  greatly  to  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  more  methodical  subdivision. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  such  a  work  as  the 
one  now  submitted  to  the  reader  unavoidably  exposes 
it  to  one  disadvantage.  It  must  of  necessity  comprise 
many  subjects  which  could  not  be  fully  discussed  with- 
out extending  it  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  The 
geography  of  Herodotus  ;  that  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon ;  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  the  voy- 
ages of  Nearchus  and  Hanilo — ^might  well  require  a 
volume  to  each  of  them  instead  of  a  chapter:  while 
several  special  topics,  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hannibal,  the  landing  of  Caesar  in  Britain,  or  the 
defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany,  have  to  be  dispatched  in 
a  few  pages,  though  each  of  them  has  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  tracts  and  treatises  amounting  to  a 
little  literature  of  its  own.  In  such  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  bring  together  in  a  brief  summary  the 
grounds  of  the  judgement  at  which  I  have  arrived  in 
each  case,  without  being  able  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion as  fully  as  I  could  wish.  If  in  some  cases  I  may 
have  in  consequence  appeared  to  pass  rather  slightly 
over  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  I  can  only  beg 
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m  J  readers  to  believe  that  this  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case  rather  than  from  any  overweening  confidence 
in  my  own  conclusions. 

In  some  instances,  on  the  other  hand,  my  readers 
may  be  disposed  to  complain  that  I  have  left  questions 
unsettled,  without  pronouncing  any  opinion,  where  the 
evidence  does  not  appear  to  me  such  as  to  afford  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  a  decision.  To  both  classes  of 
objections  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Cicero — 
adopted  by  TJkert  as  the  motto  of  his  work — *'  sequimur 
probabilia,  nee  ultra  quam  id  quod  verisimile  occurrerit 
progredi  possumus,  et  refellere  sine  pertinacia,  et  refelli 
sine  iracundia  parati  sumus." 

It  is  only  those  who  have  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  study  of  ancient  geography 
who  are  fully  aware  of  the  diflSculties  that  beset  the 
path  of  the  inquirer  at  almost  every  step.  But  these 
difficulties  have  in  many  instances  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  unwillingness  of  modern  writers  to  apply 
to  the  statements  of  ancient  authors  the  same  rules  of 
reasonable  .criticism  by  which  they  would  be  guided  in 
other  cases.  Not  only  is  geography  in  its  very  nature 
a  progressive  science,  but  the  slightest  attention  to  its 
history  in  mediaeval  or  modem  times  will  show  that 
the  steps  of  its  progress  are  often  vacillating  and  uncer- 
tain. Vague  and  fluctuating  ideas  concerning  distant 
regions  will  be  found  floating  as  it  were  in  a  dim  haze 
of  twilight  long  before  their  outlines  come  to  be  dis- 
tinctly discerned.  Even  the  most  trustworthy  travellers 
are  compelled  to  rely  to  a  certain  extent  upon  hearsay 
evidence,  in  regard  to  the  countries  or  provinces  that 
they  have  not  themselves  visited ;  and  in  the  case  of 
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less  qualified  observers  it  is  generally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish what  they  have  really  learnt  from  their  own 
observation  and  what  they  have  derived  from  other 
sources.  Without  recurring  to  the  case  of  Marco  Polo 
and  other  mediadval  travellers,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
turn  to  the  map  of  Central  Africa  as  it  stood  before 
the  time  of  Park  and  Hornemann,  and  to  trace  the 
progress  of  discovery  in  that  great  continent,  and  the 
various  theories  by  which  geographers  sought  to  explain 
or  reconcile  the  statements  of  successive  travellers,  in 
order  to  see  what  difficulties  surround  any  such  attempt 
in  the  absence  of  clear  and  definite  information. 

But  if  this  is  the  case  even  in  modern  times,  where 
the  information  of  the  geographer  is  derived  from  the 
statements  of  trustworthy  observers  and  scientific  tra- 
vellers, far  more  does  it  apply  to  the  position  of  the 
ancient  geographer.  Voyages  and  travels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploration  were  almost  entirely  unknown  :  and 
he  had  to  pick  up  his  information  as  best  he  could  from 
the  accounts  of  merchants  and  casual  travellers.  The 
inaccuracy  of  these  reports,  and  the  consequent  vague- 
ness of  the  statements  derived  from  them,  is  frequently 
pointed  out  by  ancient  writers.  But  they  had  nothing 
else  to  fall  back  upon,  and  no  means  of  correcting  them 
by  more  accurate  observations. 

Yet^  notwithstanding  this  obvious  consideration,  it 
has  been  too  much  the  custom  in  modem  times  to  treat 
the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject  as  if  they  possessed 
an  authority  to  which  they  are  certainly  not  entitled. 
Instead  of  at  once  drawing  the  line,  as  would  be  done 
without  hesitation  in  the  case  of  a  mediaeval  writer, 
between  what  was  accurate  and  trustworthy  and  what 
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was  vagae  and  inaccurate,  the  most  fanciful  suggestions 
have  been  made  and  ingenious  theories  invented  to 
account  for  what  was  simply  erroneous.  Even  the 
supposition  of  vast  physical  changes  has  been  intro- 
duced or  adopted,  rather  than  acknowledge  that  Hero- 
dotus or  Strabo  can  have  made  a  mistake.  It  has  been 
my  endeavour  in  the  following  pages,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  exercise  a  discriminating  judgement  in  sifting  truth 
from  falsehood ;  and  while  doing  foil  jnstice  to  the  real 
merits  of  successive  writers,  to  discard  without  scruple 
those  statements  where  they  have  been  obviously  mis- 
led by  imperfect  information,  or  by  adherence  to  a 
mistaken  theory. 

The  historical  form  of  the  present  work  necessarily 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  repetition.  Nor  have  I 
been  careful  to  avoid  this.  Many  persons  will,  I  believe, 
take  up  particular  chapters  of  the  book  who  will  shrink 
from  the  labour  of  perusing  the  whole :  and  I  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  make  each  successive  portion 
— especially  the  reviews  of  the  diflFerent  leading  authors 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy — ^as 
complete  in  itself  as  possible.  No  English  book,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  contains  a  similar  analysis  of  these  well- 
known  a\ithors,  who  are  too  often  quoted  for  detached 
statements  by  writers  who  are  wholly  unacquainted 
with  their  real  authority  and  value. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  incur  the  censure  of  many 
of  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  the  present  day  for 
having  adhered  to  the  old  orthography  of  Greek  names. 
I  must  confess  myself  one  of  those  who  fail  to  see  the 
advantage  of  the  changes  recently  introduced :  changes 
that  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  form  a  permanent  or 
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established  system.  But,  independent  of  my  oWn  pre- 
ference for  the  system  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed 
from  my  youth,  two  considerations  would  in  themselves 
have  deterred  me  from  introducing  any  such  innova- 
tions in  the  present  work.  The  one  is  that  as  my 
subject  included  Boman  as  well  as  Greek  geography, 
I  should  have  had  to  follow  two  different  systems  of 
orthography  in  diflFerent  portions  of  the  book,  and  to 
write  the  same  names  in  two  different  modes,  according 
as  I  was  reviewing  a  Greek  or  a  Latin  author.  To  this 
must  be  added  that  as  the  book  now  presented  to  the 
reader  is,  from  its  nature,  in  some  degree  a  supplement 
to  the  two  valuable  Dictionaries  of  Ancient  Biography 
and  Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  hands  of  all  scholars,  I  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  deviate  from  the  practice  which  has  been 
there  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  orthography  of  oriental  names^ 
which  are  necessarily  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  I  have  contented  myself  with  writing 
them  as  I  found  them  in  the  authority  before  me,  or  in 
the  case  of  well-known  names  in  the  mode  commonly 
received.  Having  no  knowledge  myself  of  any  of  the 
oriental  languages,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to*  attempt 
to  follow  any  uniform  system  in  this  respect. 

The  present  work,  like  those  of  Mannert  and  Ukert, 
is  confined  to  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  as 
known  to  us  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the 
very  brief  introductory  chapter,  I  have  only  touched 
upon  that  of  other  nations  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  at  the  earliest  period 
when  we  have  any  information  concerning  it.     To  in- 
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vestigate  the  details  of  .the  geographical  knowledge — 
limited  as  it  undoubtedly  was — possessed  by  the  Egyp- 
tians or  Assyrians,  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  my 
subject,  and  is  a  task  for  which  I  feel  myself  entirely 
incompetent. 

It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
maps  inserted  in  these  volumes  are  not  designed  in 
any  degree  to  supply  the  place  of  an  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Greography,  but  solely  to  illustrate  the  particular  sub- 
jects discussed,  or  to  bring  more  distinctly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  the  general  outline  of  the  geogra- 
phical systems  formed  by  successive  writers,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  extract  these  from  their  writings  alone. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  maps,  I  have  derived  the 
greatest  assistance  from  the  series  of  those  contributed 
by  Dr.  C.  Mliller  to  the  valuable  "  Atlas  of  Ancient 
Geography  edited  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Grove ;  '*  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  the  strongest 
manner  my  sense  of  the  obligations  that  I  owe  him. 
Scarcely  less  valuable  is  the  aid  I  have  received  from 
his  admirable  edition  of  the  Geographi  Greed  Minores 
(already  referred  to),  without  which  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  possible  for  me  to  have  executed  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  the  portions  of  my  work  relating  to » 
the  writers  in  question. 
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part  of  voyage.    §  12.  Carthaginian  colonies  soon  abandoned. 
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Hellesiiout:  battle  of  the  Gnuucim.  Wis  o|)erutiou8  in  Asia  Minor. 
§  5.  Advances  throu;;h  Phrygia  to  Gordium.     §  C.  March  by  Ancyra 
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and  thrcmgh  the  Cilician  gates  to  IVvsos.  Battle  of  lasos.  §  7. 
Oocnpies  Syria  and  Egypt  His  expedition  to  the  temple  oi  Anunon.  * 
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Euphrates  and  the  Tigris :  hatUe  of  Arhela.  '§  9.  Ckxmpies  Bahylon 
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Section  3. — Return  to  Babylon. 
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conquest  of  Arabia :  sends  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  Persian  Gulf: 
his  death.     §  8.  His  projects.     §  9.  Cities  founded  by  bim     Page  -154 
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Section  1. — Megastheties,     Increased  knowledge  of  India, 

$  1.  Establishment  of  Seleucus  in  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia.  Niw 
diviidoa  of  satrapies.  §  2.  Renewed  intercourse  with  India.  Saudra- 
oottus.  His  friendly  relations  with  Seleucus.  §  3.  Mcgiusthencs. 
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the  royal  rood.  §  6.  His  account  of  the  Ganges :  and  of  Palibothra. 
§  7.  Other  nations  of  India :  constitution  of  monarchy.     §  8.  Castes. 
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Section  2. — Bactrian  Provinces,    Patrocles, 
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SBATOSTHXMXS. 

§  1.  Eratosthenes  the  parent  of  scientific  geography.  His  date  and  life. 
§  2.  Dicsearchus  his  predecessor :  his  works.  §  3.  His  attempts  to 
measure  the  elevation  of  mountains.  §  4.  State  of  geographical  science 
in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  He  undertakes  to  reform  the  map  of  the 
'  world.  §  5.  His  ideas  of  the  position  and  figure  of  the  earth.  §  6.  His 
attempt  to  determine  its  circumference.  §  7.  Defects  of  his  method, 
and  sources  of  error.  §  8.  Result  after  all  a  near  approximation.  He 
reckoned  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  §  9.  His  conception  of  the  Inhabited 
World.  §  10.  His  attempts  to  determine  its  limits.  §  11.  Draws  one 
main  parallel  from  the  Sacred  Promontory  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  §  12. 
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Note. — ^I  am  aware  that  I  may  appear  liable  to  the  charge  of  inoonflistency,  in 
presenting  the  reader  with  a  map  purporting  to  represent  the  voyage  of  UlyBses, 
when  I  have  expressed  in  the  body  of  my  work  my  conyiction  that  Homer  had  no 
sncfa  map  present  to  his  mind,  and  did  not  attempt  to  embody  in  any  definite 
form  his  vague  poetical  conceptions  of  the  wanderings  of  his  hero  from  land  to 
land  and  from  one  mythical  island  to  another.  Bat  snch  a  representation  has  been 
0O  generally  inserted  in  all  treatises  on  ancient  geography,  and  discussions  of 
what  is  termed  Homeric  geography,  that  I  thought  some  readers  would  complain 
of  ita  abaenoe ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  may  assist  them  in  following  the  narrative 
in  the  text,  and  recalling  to  their  minds  the  order  of  sequence  of  the  localities 
mentioned.  It  will  at  least  bring  clearly  before  their  eyes  the  utter  absence  of  all 
relation  with  the  real  localities  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  which  those  mentioned 
by  Homer  were  brought  in  connection  by  local  tradition  and  tlio  perverse  in- 
gennity  of  commentators. 

With  regard  to  the  two  maps  attempting  to  represent  the  idea  of  the  world  as 


NOTE. 

fonned  by  Hooatoas  and  Herodotos,  I  have  not  deviated  from  the  customary 
mode  of  representing  the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  Medi- 
tonanean  8ea,  in  accordance  with  their  true  position.  The  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mediterranean  introduced  by  Dr.  0.  Muller  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  rest  upon  sufficient  grounds  to  warrant  its  adoption.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  map  of  the  world  according  to  HeoatsBUS  is  in 
great  measure  conjectural,  for  which  reason  I  have  confined  myself  to  a  rough 
and  general  outline.  Even  for  that  of  Herodotus,  though  the  historian  has 
furnished  us  with  many  valuable  materials,  which  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
the  text,  there  remains  much  to  be  filled  up  by  conjecture,  and  many  difficulties 
that  cannot  be  solved  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
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§  1.  The  study  of  Geography,  like  that  of  Astronomy^  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  necessary  concomitant  of  civilization,  but  wUl 
be  found  to  have  been  pursued  more  or  less  by  different  nations 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  position.  No  people 
that  haye  made  even  the  first  steps  in  the  progress  towards 
cultivation  and  enlightenment  can  have  failed  to  direct  their 
attention  towards  those  heavenly  bodies  which  so  much  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  which 
determine  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  afford  the  only 
natural  measures  of  time.  Hence  astronomy,  in  a  rude  and 
popular  sense  of  the  term,  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
ages  among  all  nations  that  were  not  utterly  barbarous ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  and 
attained  a  surprising  degree  of  perfection  among  the  earliest 
nations  of  antiquity,  whose  civilization  we  have  any  means  of 
estimating.  But  while  the  natural  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  the  Assyrians — their 
open  plains  and  starry  cloudless  skies — tvere  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  direct  their  attention  to  the  prosecution  of  this  study, 
it  was  otherwise  with  geography.  In  all  these  cases  their 
civilization  was  eminently  local  in  its  character.  Derived  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  peculiar  local  circumstances  in 
which  it  grew  up,  it  was  to  a  great  extent  confined  by  the 
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influence  of  those  circumstances  within  the  same  original 
limits.  Egypt  especially  retained  through  all  the  ages  of 
its  early  greatness  the  same  isolated  character  that  China 
continued  to  hold  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  ambitious  monarchs,  who  for  a  time  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
Asia,  produced  no  permanent  result:  and  the  Egyptian 
monarchy,  when  it  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Greeks,  was 
still  limited  to  the  yalley  of  the  Nile,  as  it  had  been  eighteen 
centuries  before. 

The  same  thing  was  the  case,  though  to  a  less  degree,  with 
the  monarchies  of  the  ChaldsBans  and  the  Assyrians,  which 
successively  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris.  The  Assyrians,  indeed,  extended  their  dominion  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Cyprus, 
but  their  peculiar  civilization  was  confined  to  the  district  in 
which  it  arose,  and  a  few  isolated  monuments  alone  attest  their 
early  connection  with  any  other  nations  or  countries. 

Greography  indeed  may,  in  a  certain  restricted  sense,  be 
regarded  as  applying  even  to  that  limited  knowledge  of  one's 
own  country  and  its  natural  features  and  boundaries,  which 
every  man  of  cultivated  intelligence  must  inevitably  possess. 
But  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  it  extends  beyond  these  narrow 
limits,  and  comprises  other  countries,  and  a  more  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  it  approaches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  science.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  not  only  possessed  what  may  be  called  an  accurate 
geographical  knowledge  of  Egypt ;  but  that  they  had  acquired 
at  least  general  information  concerning  other  countries  that 
bordered  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  those  that  adjoined 
them  on  the  East.  But  how  far  they  may  have  attained  to 
anything  like  a  definite  geographical  idea  of  any  of  those 
more  distant  lands,  and  their  relative  position,  is  a  question 
that  must  be  left  to  Egyptologers  to  determine;  if  indeed 
there  exist  the  materials  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  con- 
clusion on  the  subject. 
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Commercial  relations^  which  in  almost  all  countries  have 
been  the  precursors  of  geographical  knowledge,  could  have 
produced  but  little  effect  of  the  kind  in  Egypt  Maritime  com- 
merce was  indeed  almost  wholly  wanting :  for  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  entertained,  in  all  ages,  a  deeply  rooted  aversion 
for  the  sea  and  all  maritime  pursuits ;  and  though  the  pro- 
ductions of  distant  lands  were  brought  to  them  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Phcenicians,  and  probably  also  by  caravans  across 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  this  mode  of  traffic  would  hardly  lead  to 
any  increased  information  concerning  the  countries  from  which 
they  were  derived. 

§  2.  The  earliest  nation  of  which  the  literature  has  survived, 
that  of  the  Jews,  was  almost  as  much  cut  off  from  intercourse 
with  other  races,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  position,  combined 
with  its  peculiar  institutions,  as  were  the  Egyptians.  The 
special  character  of  their  literature  was  also  such  as  to  afford 
little  opportunity  for  any  expositions  of  a  scientific  nature : 
and  while  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament  contain 
numerous  geographical  details  concerning  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  there  is  nothing  that  affords  any  idea 
of  the  general  notions  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  or  the  extent 
of  their  geographical  horizon.  The  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is  indeed  an  ethnological 
document  of  the  highest  interest,  as  embodying  the  earliest 
traditions  concerning  the  relations  and  affinities  of  the  different 
nations  and  races  of  men  known  to  its  author ;  but  it  conveys 
no  information  as  to  their  geographical  position ;  nor  must  it 
be  hastily  assumed  that  the  writer  had  any  definite  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
name  of  Javan  was  the  same  as  is  found  in  Greek  mythology 
in  the  form  laon  or  Ion,  as  the  founder,  of  the  Ionian  race.  I 

But  it  had  certainly  no  local  connection  with  the   people  ' 

situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  who  were  designated 
by  that  appellation  in  the  time  of  Herodotus:  and  whether 
it  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Hellenic  race  generally,  or  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  now  known  as  Asia  Minor, — 
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in  which  sense  it  appears  to  have  been  employed  at  a  later 
period, — we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  had  little,  if  any^ 
influence  upon  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter,  indeed,  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  indebted  to  the  Egyptians  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  geometry;^  they  probably  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  the  invention  of  the  gnomon,  or  sun- 
dial, as  well  as  the  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours.^ 
But  these  scientific  inventions  were  certainly  not  introduced 
into  Greece  until  long  after  the  period  when  our  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  gives  us  the  means  of  judging  for  our- 
selves of  their  attainments  in  geography.  The  results  of  such 
an  inquiry,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact  that  their  geographical  knowledge  in  the  earliest  ages  was 
limited  to  the  countries  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  to  the  group  of  nations  that  surrounded  the  jiEgean  Sea. 
All  beyond  was  vague  and  indefinite:  derived  from  hearsay 
reports,  imperfectly  understood,  or  mixed  up  with  mytholo- 
gical fancies  and  fables  of  poetical  origin. 

§  3.  There  was,  however,  one  people  which  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  upon  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization,  that 
calls  for  more  especial  notice  in  this  place.  The  Phoenicians, 
unlike  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  were  essentially  a 
commercial  and  seafaring  people;  and  the  earliest  notices  of 
them  that  we  find,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  literature, 
concur  in  representing  them  as  skilful  and  daring  navigators, 
capable  of  conducting  long  voyages,  and  bringing  back  the 
productions  of  distant  countries  to  exchange  with  their  more 
sedentary  neighbours.  Unfortunately  their  native  literature 
has  utterly  perished,  and  their   early  history  is   a  blank. 


*  Herodotus,  ii.  109. 

*  This  is  ezpreBsly  stated  by  Hero- 
dotus (1,0.).  Other  writers,  however, 
asoribed  the  invention  of  the  gnomon 


to  Anaximander,  who  lived  in  the  6th 
oentory,  b.c.  Probably  he  was  in 
reality  the  first  to  introdaoe  it  into 
Greece, 
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Whether  or  not  th6re  be*  any  foundation  for  the  tradition 
Tecoided  by  Herodotus,  that  the  original  abode  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  on  the  Erythraean  Sea,  from  whence  they  migrated 
to  the  tract  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  which  they 
inhabited  in  historical  times,  **  and  immediately  betook  them- 
selyes  to  long  voyages,  freighting  their  ships  with  the  wares 
of  Egypt  and  Assyria ; "  ^  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  origin 
of  this  peculiar  tendency,  which  so  remarkably  distinguished 
them  from  all  other  Semitic  nations.  To  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  its  causes  are  not  far  to  seek  Confined  to  a  narrow 
sea^board,  and  excluded  from  all  extension  of  their  territory 
towards  the  interior  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  at  the 
same  time  afforded  them  abundant  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  devote  themselves  to 
maritime  pursuits:  and  the  similar  instances  of  Amalfi, 
Genoa,  and  Venice,  in  the  middle  ages,  show  how  easily 
eyen  a  scanty  population,  beginning  with  very  limited  re- 
sooices,  but  devoting  all  their  energies  to  maritime  commerce, 
may  attain  to  a  marked  superiority  over  all  their  rivals. 

But  the  extent  of  that  commerce  and  the  length  of  the 
distant  voyages  which  we  find  them  undertaking  at  this  early 
period,  as  compared  with  what  were  customary  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations,  even  in  a  more  advanced 
condition,  undoubtedly  present  a  perplexing  problem,  which 
we  have  no  means  of  solving.  The  earliest  notices  which  we 
find  of  tiiem  in  the  Hebrew  literature  represent  them  as  being, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (about  B.c.  1000),  already 
fAmilift^T  with  the  voyage  to  Tarshish,  by  which  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  we  are  to  understand  the  region  in  the  south  of 
Spain  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages  as  Tartessus.^ 


'  Herodotiu  i.  1.  (The  same  state- 
meot  is  repeated  in  lii.  89.)  This  tra- 
ditka  has  been  adopted  as  authentic, 
or  as  resting  npon  a  basis  of  truth  by 
sereial  m^em  writers,  including 
Morers  (Die  FMnizier,  book  i.  ch.  ».)> 
while  others,   among   whom   is   Mr. 


Kenrick  (PAcentct'o,  p.  52),  sejeot  it  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit. 

^  This  subject  is  fully  investigate^l 
by  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  his  article 
Tabshish,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of. 
Biblical  Anliquiiie$f  vol.  iiL 
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It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  that  one  of  the  earliest 
of  their  colonial  settlements,  of  which  the  date  can  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty,  was  that  of  Gadeira,  or  Grades, 
in  the  district  thus  designated,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  a  period  as  early  as  b.g.  1100.  It  is  singular  that, 
according  to  the  traditions  preserved  to  us,  this  distant  colony 
preceded  any  of  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  Utica,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  established  a  few  years  later ;  while 
Carthage,  which  was  destined  to  attain  to  so  proud  a  pre* 
eminence  over  all  other  Phoenician  colonies,  was  not  founded 
till  near  three  hundred  years  later.* 

Unfortunately  the  dates  thus  transmitted  to  us  rest  upon 
very  doubtful  authority;  but  the  testimony  of  the  earliest 
extant  Greek  literature,  in  the  form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  is 
conclusive  as  to  the  general  fact  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at 
that  remote  period  the  principal  traders  and  navigators  in  the 
JEgean  Sea  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  combined,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  the  earliest 
voyagers,  the  two  objects  of  trade  and  piracy,  especially  for 
the  kidnapping  of  slaves.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their 
evil  practices  in  this  respect,  it  seems  clear  that  they  possessed 
at  this  time  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  the  seas  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  familiar,  and  thus  became  the  intermediaries 
through  whom  the  arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
Babylonia  passed  into  Greece.  It  was  through  the  same 
channel  that  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  various 
productions  of  more  distant  lands,  such  as  ivory  and  frankin- 
cense, both  of  which  were  familiar  to  them  in  the  days  of  Homer. 

Nor  were  the  Phoenicians  engaged  only  in  the  transport  of 


*  According  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  treatise  On  Wonders,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  bat  probably 
about  a  century  later,  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage,  a 
statement  he  professes  to  have  deriyed 
from  l^rian  records  (De  Mirab.  §  134). 
Unfortunately  the  date  of  Carthage 
itself  is  not  known  with  certainty,  and 


the  conclusion  adopted  by  Movers  (Dm 
Pheniiier,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii  pp.  150-167) 
and  Mr.  Kenrick  (Phoenieia,  p.  145) 
of  B.O.  813  is  admitted  to  rest  only  on 
a  balance  of  evidence.  The  statement 
that  Gadeira  was  settled  a  ^  few  years  " 
before  Utica  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Yelleius  Patexculus  (L  2> 
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foreign  commodities.  Among  the  productions  of  their  own 
coasts  was  the  shell-fishy  from  which  they  learnt  at  a  very  early 
period  the  art  of  extracting  the  purple  dye,  for  which  they 
were  fiEunons  in  all  ages,  and  of  which  the  Tynans  continued  to 
be  the  chief  manufactnrers  even  under  the  Boman  Empire. 
Glass  also  was  an  article  extensiyely  manufactured  by  them, 
80  that  its  invention  was  by  some  authors  ascribed  to  the 
Sidonians;  and  richly  embroidered  robes  and  garments  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  as  the  work  of 
Sidonian  artbts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  was  able  to  furnish  to 
Solomon  skilled  artificers  and  artisans  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  work  requisite  either  for  the  construction  or  ornament 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem/  In  all  the  ornamental  arts  indeed 
the  Phcemcians  appear  to  have  been  at  this  period  as  much  in 
advance  of  their  neighbours  the  Jews,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were  of  the  Greeks. 

§  4.  That  this  extensive  commerce  must  have  led  to  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  geographical  horizon  amongst  the  Phoenicians^ 
as  compared  with  their  neighbours  the  Egyptians  or  the 
Hebrews,  may  be  assumed  as  certain.  But  what  were  the  real 
extent  and  limits  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  how  fSeur 
it  was  embodied  in  a  distinct  geographical  form,  are  questions 
which,  from  the  total  loss  of  the  Phoenician  literature,  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  answer.  While  we  find  in  the  earliest  Greek 
records  many  vague  and  dimly-traced  ideas  as  to  the  wonders 
of  ''  the  fSur  west,"  which  are  in  all  probability  derived  from 
Phoenician  sources,  it  is  remarkable  that  no  definite  allusion  is 
found  to  the  countries  in  which  that  people  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves,  long  before  the  date  that  can  be  plausibly 
assigned  to  the  earliest  remains  of  the  Greek  literature.  Not 
only  is  the  name  of  Tartessus  not  found  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
but  the  whole  of  that  cycle  of  myths,  which  was  in  later  times 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  Greek  deity  Herakles,  but 


•  See  1  Kings  vu.;  2  Chron.  u. 
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unquestionably  belonged  originally  to  the  Tynan  god  Melkarth, 
is  conspicuously  wanting.  No  allusion  is  found  to  the  island 
of  Erytheia  and  the  triple-headed  Geryones  with  his  herds  of 
cattle,  or  to  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  the 
Columns  of  Herakles.  The  name  of  Atlas  is  indeed  found,  but 
with  nothing  whatever  to  connect  him  with  the  mountain  that 
subsequently  bore  his  name,  or  with  the  local  habitation 
assigned  him  on  the  straits  that  led  into  the  western  ocean.' 

Whatever  ideas  the  Greeks  may  have  derived  from  the 
Phoenicians  concerning  the  western  portions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  of  so  vague  and  floating  a  character,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  assumed  any  geographical  form ;  and 
they  certainly  afford  us.  no  clue  to  what  may  have  been  the 
conceptions  entertained  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves.  With 
regard  to  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  have  derived 
no  ideas  at  all.  Though  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
commerce  carried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  distant 
regions  of  the  East  is  still  a  subject  of  much  controversy 
among  Oriental  scholars,  it  may  be  assumed  as  certain  that 
they  received  the  commodities  of  India  and  other  distant 
lands,  either  direct  from  the  countries  themselves,  or  more 
probably  from  an  intermediate  entrepot  in  Arabia,  as  we  shall 
find  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  at  a  much  later  period.^  In 
this  respect  indeed  they  appear  to  have  been  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Venetians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  to  have 
constituted  the  only  channel  through  which  the  valuable  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  western  nations* 
As  we  learn  from  the  Hebrew  writings  that  this  was  the  case 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Solomon  (b.o.  1000),^  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  not  the  slightest  trace  or  allusion  in  any  form  is 


'  ThU  point  will  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined in  the  next  chapter. 

*  On  thia  subjeot  I  mntst  refer  my 
xeoders  to  the  learned  and  able  articles 
on  Tarshuh  and  Ophib,  by  Mr. 
TwiBieton,  in  Dr.  Smith's  Did,  of  Bibl 
Otogr,^  where  the  whole  question  will 
be  found  fully  inTeBtigatcd. 


*  This  appears  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  the  First  Book  of  Kings, 
ch.  xxii.  The  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  belongs  of 
course  to  a  much  later  period,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 

B.O. 
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to  be  foond  in  the  Homeric  poems  to  those  regions  of  the  far 
Easty  which  were  to  the  Greeks  in  all  subsequent  ages  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  manrel  and  of  mystery. 

The  only  geographical  notion — ^yague  and  floating  as  it  was 
— which  must  have  been  deriyed  by  the  early  Greeks  from 
this  Ronrcey  was  that  of  the  Ethiopians — ^'^  burnt  or  black 
men" — a  nation  with  whom  the  Egyptians  had  long  been 
familiar,  and  of  whom  the  knowledge  probably  passed  from 
them  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks.  Through  the 
Egyptians  also  must  have  come  the  fable  of  a  race  of  Pygmies, 
situated  apparently  in  the  South  of  A&ica,  on  the  Ocean 
stream,  and  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the  cranes  that 
yisited  their  country  as  immigrants  from  the  North.^ 

§  5.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  Phoenician  commerce, 
even  if  there  were  more  trustworthy  materials  than  are  really 
arailable  for  such  an  inquiry.  But  two  of  the  articles  which 
the  Greeks  unquestionably  derived  from  them,  and  which  they 
were  supposed  to  import  from  some  of  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  known  world,  require  a  special  mention  in  this  place, 
from  their  connection  with  geographical  questions  that  we 
shall  find  recurring  at  almost  every  stage  of  our  future  investi- 
gations. Tin  and  amber,  two  products  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,^ 
were  certainly  both  of  them  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  in 
both  cases  there  seems  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  had  been 
introduced  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians.  Tin,  which  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  cassOeroSy  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Homeric  poems,^  and  although  its  use  as  a  separate  metal 
would  always  be  limited  in  extent,  it  was  employed  from  a 


'  The  pMsaises  in  the  Homeric 
poems  which  refer  to  .the  ^Ethiopians 
Mid  the  Pygmies  wiU  he  oonsideied  in 
the  next  cbspter. 

*  Amher  is  found,  though  in  small 
quantities,  near  Catania  in  Sicily ;  hot 
no  notioe  of  this  is  found  in  any  ancient 


author,  and  the  fact  seems  to  have 
certainly  heen  unknown  in  ancient 
times. 

•  Homer,  fliad,  xi.  25, 34  r  xviii.  474, 
564.  Its  ready  fusibility  is  alluded  to 
by  Hesiod,  Theogon.  v.  862. 
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very  early  period  as  an  alloy  of  copper,  its  mixture  with  which 
produced  the  compound  now  known  as  bronze,  so  valuable 
from  its  superior  hardness,  and  which  on  that  account  was 
extensively  used  by  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

But  there  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  this  tin  was  procured  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  early  ages.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  long 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  it  is  certain  that  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  source  from  which  the  tin  used  by  the  nations 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  supplied,  was  from  certain  islands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  known  to  the  Greeks  by  name  as  the 
Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands,  but  the  situation  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Herodotus,^  and  probably  also  to  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Later  information  however  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
islands  thus  designated  were  the  Scilly  Islands,  together  with 
the  adjacent  peninsula  of  Cornwall,  which  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  larger  island  of  the  same  group,  and  from  which 
in  reality  all  the  tin  was  procured.*  Ko  allusion  to  these 
islands  is  however  found  in  the  Homeric  poems,  nor  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Herodotus,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
centuries  the  Greeks  continued  to  receive  their  supplies  of 
this  important  metal  from  the  Phoenicians  without  any  inquiry 
as  to  the  locality  from  which  it  was  derived.  That  people  were 
also  from  very  early  ages  distinguished  for  their  skill  as 
workers  in  metals,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  from 
them  the  Greeks  first  learnt  the  art  of  making  bronze,  and 
probably  in  the  first  instance  imported  all  articles  composed 
of  that  metal  ready  manufactured.* 


*  He  says  difltinctly  that  he  has  no  I  mainland  naturally  led  to  the  suppo- 
knoufledge  of  the  islands  caUed  Cassi-      sition  that  the  whole  were  connected 


terides,  from  which  tin  was  brought 
(iii.  115).  But,  he  adds,  it  is  certain 
that,  as  well  as  amber,  it  was  brought 
from  the  extreme  regions  of  the  world. 
*  No  tin  is  found-  in  the  SciUy 
Islands,  nor  is  it  probable  that  it  ever 
was  produced  there ;  but  the  occurrence 
of  this  group  of  islands  so  near  to  the 


together. 

Tin  is  also  found  in  considerable 
quantities  in  Devonshire ;  but  from  its 
inland  position  on  the  borders  of  Dart- 
moor, this  is  much  less  likely  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  traders  than 
that  of  Cornwall. 

*  Homer  distinguishes  Sidon  by  the 
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Bnt  however  conclusiye  is  the  evidence  that  this  was  the 
quarter  from  which  the  supply  of  tin  was  derived  in  historical 
ages,  many  writers  have  found  it  di£Scult  to  believe  that  the 
Phoenicians  could  have  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
such  remote  islands  at  the  very  early  period  when  tin  and 
bronze  were  certainly  known  both  to  them  and  to  the  Greeks. 
Hence  some  writers  have  supposed  that  they  derived  their 
supplies  in  the  first  instance  from  Spain  itself,  where  tin  is 
also  fooiidy  though  in  comparatively  small  quantities.^  The 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  appears  to  be,  that  tin  is 
not  found  in  the  soiUh  of  Spain,  with  which  alone  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  any  direct  trade ;  but  in  the  interior,  and  princi- 
pally in  the  province  of  Galicia,  from  which  it  would  be 
nearly  as  difficult  to  bring  it  to  Gades,  as  from  Cornwall  or 
the  adjacent  islands.^  But,  moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  see 
how  on  this  supposition  the  idea  could  have  arisen  of  its  being 
brought  from  ''  the  Tin  Islands ;"  a  notion  which  we  find  gene- 
rally established  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  have  any  geo- 
graphical information  on  the  subject  at  all. 


•piUiet  of  "abounding  in  bronze" 
(voA^oAjcoy,  OdysB.  zv.  425) ;  and  the 
gmt  works  in  thai  metal  presented  by 
Hinun,  king  of  Tyre,  to  the  temple  of 
Solomon  bear  the  strongest  testimony 
lo  ibair  proficiency  in  the  art. 

At  a  later  period  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etniacans)  were  also  renowned  for 
their  skiU  as  workers  in  bronase,  and 
objects  manufiictnred  by  them  were  to 
some  extent  imported  into  Greece ;  bnt 
no  such  interoonrse  can  be  carried  back 
to  the  Homeric  age. 

'  Oonceming  the  actual  prodno- 
tion  of  tin  in  Spain*  see  The  CasBiie- 
rideMt  by  Dr.  O.  Smith  (Svo.  Lond. 
1863X  p«  45.  In  ancient  times  Posi- 
donios  asserted  that  it  was  found  in 
abundance  among  the  Artabri,  who 
ooenpted  the  north-western  angle  of 
the  peninsola  (the  modem  Galicia); 
and  Pliny  states  that  it  was  found  in 
Losiiania  and  GaUsBcia,  which  he 
enKmeoaaly  regards  as  dUproving  tho 
popoJar  notion   that  it  was  bronght 


from  certain  islands  in  the  ocean. 
(Plin.  H.  N.,  xxxiv.  16.  §  156;  Poei- 
donins  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2,  p.  147.) 

'  Tin  was  also  found  in  Lusitania, 
and  is  still  met  with  in  Portugal,  but 
only  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  it  would  be  little  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  only  other  country  in  Europe 
where  tin  occurs  in  any  quantity  is 
Bohemia,  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  inland  position, 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  inaccessible 
parts  of  Europe:  so  that  it  was  un- 
snown,  till  a  late  period,  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  eyen  when 
they  became  acquainted  with  it  they 
had  no  suspicion  of  its  metallic  wealth. 

The  supposition  that  the  Phoenician 
tin  was  Drought  from  India  is  now 
generally  discarded,  and  may  be  safely 
set  aside  as  untenable.  It  is  not  found 
in  any  part  of  India  nearer  than  the 
Malay  peninsula. 
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Whether  or  not  their  supplies  were  really  derived  in  the 
first  instance  from  Cornwall^  or  from  some  part  of  Spain,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Gades  always  continued  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  tin  trade ;  it  was  from  thence  that  the  Phoenician  colonists, 
and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  made  their  adventurous 
voyages  to  the  British  Islands ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it 
came  to  be  supposed  that  the  Cassiterides  were  connected  with 
Spain,  a  notion  which  became  so  firmly  fixed  in  men's  minds 
that  they  were  described  by  geographers  in  much  later  times 
as  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Ocean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain, 
without  any  hint  of  their  connection  either  with  Britain  or 
Gaul.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  thus  that  they  are 
represented  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  even  by  Ptolemy,  long 
after  Britain  itself  was  familiar  to  the  Romans.' 

This  fact  appears  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  view 
adopted  by  some  modem  writers  that  the  British  tin  was  in 
very  early  times  brought  overland  through  Gaul  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Narbo  and  Massilia,,  and  was  imported  frmk  tlience 
by  the  Phoenicians.^  That  such  was  the  case  in  later  times, 
when  the  Greek  republic  of  Massilia  had  gradually  extended 
its  commercial  relations  through  Gaul  to  the  Ocean,  there  can 
be  no  dispute ;  but  to  maintain  that  this  was  the  route  followed 
by  the  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  is  contrary  to  all 
the  information  we  have  on  the  subject.  All  accounts]  point 
to  Gades  as  the  mart  for  tin,^  and  the  port  from  which  the  long 
voyage  to  the  Tin  Islands  was  undertaken ;  while  we  have  no 
account  of  the  Phoenicians  trading  with  the  southern  coasts  of 


•  Stiabo,  iu.  5;§  11,  p.  175 ;  PtoL  iL 
6,  §  76. 

>  This  view  was  especiallj  mam- 
tained  by  Sir  G.  C  Lewis  in  his 
History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  (pp. 
450-455).  Tiie  arguments  on  the 
other  side  are  well  brought  toother  by 
Mr.  Twisleton,  in  the  article  Tabsqish 
already  cited,  p.  1439. 

'  In  the  account  of  the  Phoenician 


more  than  100  years  befove  the  birth 
of  Herodotos,  Torshish  is  spoken  of  as 
the  mart  for  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  tin. 
The  authorities  followed  by  Avienus 
represent  ^  the  Tartessians  "  as  trading 
from  an  early  period  with  the  Tin 
Islands,  where  probably  the  PiiGenician 
colonidts  of  Gades  are  meant  ( Avienna 
De  Ora  Mantima,  v.  113) ;  but  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  the  expres- 


trade  given  by  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  '   sions  of  so  late  and  inaccurate  a  writer. 
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Granly  or  haying  any  settlement  near  the  months  of  the  Bhone, 
which  conld  serve  as  the  emporium  for  so  important  a  trade  as 
that  in  question. 

§  6.  Another  product  which  was  certainly  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  very  early  days,  and  the  introduction  of  which  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  PhoBnicians,  is  amber ;  an  object  that 
was  in  the  earliest  days  much  sought  after  as  an  ornament, 
and  that  continued  even  in  later  times  to  attract  an  amount  of 
attention  wholly  disproportioned  to  its  estimation  at  the  present 
day.  Here  again,  while  the  substance  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  poems,^  not  the  least  clue  is  afforded  to  the 
locality  from  which  it  came.  But  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
the  tradition  had  come  to  be  firmly  established  that  it  was 
brought  from  the  bcmks  of  a  great  river  called  the  Eridanus, 
which  flowed  into  the  northern  ocean ;  and  though  the  historian 
is  disposed  to  reject  this  statement,  as  not  resting  upon  ade- 
quate authority,  he  admits  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
amber^  like  tin,  was  brought  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth.*  The  fact  was  undoubtedly  true ;  for  amber  is  found 
almost  exclusively  on  the  northern  shores  of  Germany,  and 
much  the  most  extensively  on  those  of  the  Baltic,  though  it 
occurs  also  in  considerable  quantities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Sleswig  and  the  adjacent  islands.*^  But  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Phoenicians  actually  made  the 
voyage  to  the  Baltic,  and  brought  amber  from  thence,  than 
that  they  visited  Cornwall  in  quest  of  tin.    In  later  times  the 


*  That  the  gabstanee  called  in 
Homer  **  electruin  '*  {ijKticrpoy)  is,  in 
aome  instances  at  least  (Odyss.  zy. 
460 ;  xviii.  296)  no  other  tlian  amber, 
appears  to  me  certain,  notwithstanding 
the  arj^mnents  that  have  been  nrged  on 
the  other  tide.  The  recent  disooTery 
of  ambw  beads  in  large  quantities  by 
IJhr.  Schtiemann  at  Mycenie  lends  a 
strong  oorroboratioo  to  this  view,  and 
proTes  beyond  a  donbt  that  amber  was 
imported  into  Greece  in  very  early 
agesi  (Schliemanu's  Myeenas  and 
2'tryiu^  pp.  203,  245.)    Necklaces  of 


gold  and  amber  beads,  almost  precisely 
similar  to  those  described  in  the 
Odyssey,  have  been  found  also  in 
Etruscan  tombs  of  early  date.  (Abeken, 
Mittellicdien,  p.  27}.) 

*  Herodot.  iii.  115. 

•  This  was  overlooked  by  Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis,  who  in  his  di&cnssion  of  this 
subject  assumes  that  amber  was  pro- 
duced only  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 
(Hist,  of  Ancient  Astronomy^  pp.  457- 
466.)  Concerning  the  extent  of  its 
occurrence  on  the  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  see  Redslob's  Thule^  p.  26. 
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trade  was  carried  on  principally,  if  not  exclnsively,  overland ; 
and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case 
in  the  earliest  times  also.  It  is  certain  indeed  that,  while  the 
original  form  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  Eridanos  appears 
to  be  that  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a  river  flowing 
into  the  northern  ocean,  it  had  at  an  early  period  come  to  be 
associated  with  the  river  Padns  of  Northern  Italy ;  with  which 
the  myth  of  Phaethon  and  his  sisters,  whose  tears  were  changed 
into  amber,  gradually  came  to  be  inseparably  connected.*  It 
is  true,  as  observed  by  Pliny,  that  no  amber  was  really  found 
there;  but  as  he  assures  us  that  the  women  of  that  part 
of  Italy  habitually  wore  amber  necklaces,  this  circumstance 
might  have  readily  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  pro- 
duction of  the  country.'  Amber  was  certainly  in  request  as 
an  ornament  among  the  Germans  of  a  very  early  period,  as  we 
learn  from  the  contents  of  their  tombs,  and  it  is  just  such  an 
article  as  may  readily  have  passed,  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
Pliny,  from  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pannonia,  and  through 
them  again  to  the  Yeneti  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  from 
whence  it  would  readily  find  its  way  both  into  Greece  and 
Italy.* 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  connection  of  the  Phoenicians 
with  the  trade  in  amber  is  far  less  clearly  made  out  than  with 
that  of  tin  ;*  and  with  the  exception  of  the  assumption  (for  it 


*  The  statement  that  Pheiecydes, 
who  was  an  earlier  oontemporarv  of 
Herodotus,  had  already  identified'  the 
KridanuB  with  the  Padus,  rests  only 
on  the  very  dubious  authority  of  a  late 
scholiast  (See  Pherecyd.  Fr.  33  c, 
in  G.  M tiller's  Fr<igmenta  Hittori- 
corum  GrKcortimy  vol.  i.) 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  8.  §  44.  Both 
Pliny  and  Strabo  justly  reject  as  a 
mere  fiction  the  supposed  Amber 
Islands  (Electrides  InsuiiB),  placed  by 
some  poets  and  geographers  in  the 
head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  They 
were  apparently  invented  merely  by 
analogy  with  the  Gassiterides  or  Tin 
Islands. 


*  It  is  a  tempting  conjecture  to  con- 
nect the  Veneti  of  Northern  Italy  with 
the  Venedi  or  Wends,  who  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus  and  Plinv  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  to  suppose  that  they 
brought  the  knowledge  of  amber  from 
their  original  homes,  and  continued 
always  to  import  it  from  thence  by  the 
same  overland  route  which  they  had 
themselves  followed  in  their  migration. 

*  It  rests,  indeed,  solely  on  the  fact 
that  amber  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
forming  part  of  a  necklace  of  JPhoanician 
workmanship.  No  notice  is  found  of 
amber  in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  (ch. 
xxviii.)  in  which  he  describes  the  com- 
merce of  Tyre,  and  enumerates  the 
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really  is  nothing  more),  that  they  were  the  intermediaries 
through  whose  means  it  was  brought  from  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  Greece  and  the  adjoining  countries  we  have  no 
eyidence  of  their  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  Euxine : 
for  though  some  modem  writers  have  supposed  them  to  have 
penetrated  at  a  very  early  period  into  that  inland  sea,  and 
even  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  its 
remotest  shores,  there  is  absolutely  no  ancient  authority  for 
this  supposition.^ 

§  7.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  pushed  their  trade  in  these  remoter  regions,  it  is 
certain  that  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  obtain  any  real 
insight  into  the  state  of  society  in  Greece,  not  only  was  the 
carrying-trade  of  the  JEgean  and  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  but 
they  had  settled  themselves  in  many  of  the  islands  and  on 
some  points  of  the  surrounding  continents.^  Many  of  these 
foundations  rest  upon  insufficient  evidence,  and  were  probably 
in  many  cases  merely  temporary  establishments.  But  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  general  fact,  asserted  by  Thucydides, 
that  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  tradition  had  preserved 
any  record,  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians and  Carians,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  the  navi- 
gation of  the  adjoining  seas  insecure,  and  prevented  that  free 
communication  between  one  part  of  Greece  and  another,  which 
was  essential  to  its  progress  in  civilization.^ 

§  8.  According  to  the  same  testimony  of  tradition,  the  earliest 


ttrticlea  brought  hj  her  merchants  from 
dittimt  ooimtries.  Nor  is  the  subetasce 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Hebrew 
fieriptnree. 

'  The  sileged  Phomioian  oolonies  in 
the  Euxine  (HoTers,  Lie  Phdnuier, 
iooL  ii.  p.  297)  rest  on  very  dubious 
tesHmony,  and  were,  at  aU  events,  oon- 
fiaed  to  the  coasts  near  its  mouth. 
'  One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 


and  at  the  same  time  the  most  distant 
towards  the  north  of  the  ^gean,  was 
the  island  of  Tbasos,  the  gold  mines  of 
which  formed  a  great  source  of  attrac- 
tion. Herodotus,  who  had  himself 
Tisited  them,  speaks  with  wonder  of  the 
peat  scale  on  which  the  PhoDnicians 
had  carried  on  their  mining  operations 
(vi.  47). 
»  Thucyd.  i.  4.  8. 
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people  of  Greece  who  asserted  their  own  supremacy  at  sea,  and 
contended  successfully  with  the  Phoenicians,  were  the  Cretaqs, 
whoy  under  their  king  Minos  are  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Phoenician  and  Carian  pirates  from  the  islands  of  the  ^gean, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  dominion  of  that  sea/ 
Unfortunately  all  our  information  concerning  them  is  of  a 
very  vague  and  dubious  character.  The  name  of  Minos 
is  so  much  mixed  up  with  legends  of  a  purely  mythological 
character,  and  he  himself  assumes  so  much  the  aspect  of  a 
mythological  personage,  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  accepting 
as  historical  any  statement  of  events  in  which  he  forms  a  pro- 
minent figure.  At  the  same  time,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Grote, 
there  have  been  preserved  to  us  two  distinct  sets  of  traditions 
concerning  him,  which  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
except  the  name.*^  While  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logo- 
graphers  is  altogether  an  unhistorical  personage  and  almost 
all  that  is  related  of  him  is  palpably  fictitious,  the  Minos  of 
Thucydides  and  Aristotle — the  founder  of  the  first  naval  power 
in  Greece,  and  the  first  who  established  order  and  security  in 
the  Greek  islands — has  altogether  the  air  of  a  real  personage ; 
and  there  would  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  tradition 
concerning  him,  but  that  it  is  referred  to  a  period  so  early  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  should  have  been  transmitted  by 
any  trustworthy  authority.^  But  it  is  certain  that,  as  is  well 
remarked  by  Aristotle,  the  island  itself  from  its  position  seems 
destined  by  nature  for  the  command  of  the  j^gean  Sea  and  its 
other  islands,  and  that  when  we  first  obtain  any  information 
concerning  the  Cretans,  they  appear  as  the  boldest  and  most 
adventurous  mariners  among  the  Greeks,  rivalling  indeed  in 
some  degree  the  Phoenicians  themselves. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses  represents 


*  Thucyd.  he.  The  same  Btatement 
is  confiimed  by  Ajristotle  (Politica, 
u.  10,  §  4). 

»  (^rote's  History  of  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  310. 

*  Minos  was  placed,  acoording  to  the 


chronology  receiyed  among  the  Greeks, 
about  B.C.  1300 ;  and  ^though  this  date 
is  of  course  worthless,  all  the  early 
traditions  concurred  in  referring  him 
to  a  period  two  or  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  War. 
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himself  in  the  character  of  a  Cretan  chief,  that  he  relates  his 
undertaking  without  hesitation  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  accom- 
plishing it  snccessfully  with  a  fair  wind  in  five  days.''  The 
narrative  referred  to  is  indeed  fictitious,  but  it  must  have 
represented  a  state  of  things  that  would  appear  plausible  and 
probable,  and  it  may  certainly  rank  with  the  similar  narratives 
in  which  Phoenician  mariners  are  the  agents.^  No  doubt  in  all 
these  cases  the  expeditions  partook,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a 
piratical,  as  well  as  a  commercial  character;  and  in  the  earliest 
ages  piracy,  and  especially  the  kidnapping  of  slaves,  was 
undoubtedly  a  leading  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  navigation. 
But  we  find  Homer  speaking  of  a  Taphian  chieftain  under- 
taking, apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  voyage  to  Temesa 
in  quest  of  bronze,  and  taking  with  him  a  cargo  of  iron.'  If 
indeed  we  are  to  suppose  the  Temesa  here  mentioned  to  be 
the  town  of  that  name  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  voyage  in 
question  would  be  one  of  the  longest  recorded  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  this  view,  though  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading 
commentators,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts.^ 

§  9.  No  historical  value  can  of  course  be  attached  to  the 
details  of  the  Trojan  War,  and  we  shall  not  at  the  present  day 
pause  to  inquire,  with  Thucydides,  into  the  size  and  number  of 
the  vessels  that  formed  the  Greek  armament,  but  if  it  be  admit- 
ted to  have  had  any  historical  basis  at  all — and  this  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  deny — the  undertaking  such  an  enter- 
prise is  in  itself  8u£3cient  to  show  that  navigation  was  already 
sufficiently  advanced  to  afford  the  means  of  transporting  large 
bodies  of  men  by  sea  firom  the  shores  of  Greece  to  the  opposite 
side  of  thCwSgean.  All  the  traditionary  information  preserved 
to  us  by  later  writers,  concerning  what  are  called  the  heroic 


'  OdjMer,  xiT.  246-257. 

*  Ibid.  XIV.  288-300;  xt.  415-475. 

*  Ibid.  L  180-184. 

*  The  ooly  other   notioea   of  the 
Taphian*  repreaent  them  as   pirates 

VOL.  I. 


(Odjss.  XT.  427;  xvi.  426)  ;  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  them  on  any  other 
occasion  as  a  commercial  people.  They 
subsequently  disappear  from  history. 
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ages,  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  natural  circumstances 
of  Greece  would  in  themselves  lead  to  an  early  development  of 
maritime  tendencies,  which  would  soon  come  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  promoting  their  general  civilization. 

But  among  the  legends  of  the  heroic  ages  there  was  one 
which  was  referred  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  poets 
and  logographers — followed  in  later  times  by  the  historians 
and  chronologers— to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Trojan  War, 
though  not  susceptible  of  any  definite  chronological  determi- 
nation— which  will  require  a  more  particular  examination  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject. 


(    19    ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

VOYAGE    OF   THE   ARGONAUTS. 

§  1.  It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  state  of  nayigation  and 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  in  the  earliest 
ages,  without  bestowing  some  attention  on  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts :  an  enterprise  which, 
if  we  could  believe  in  its  reality,  would  justly  deserve  to  rank 
as  the  first  voyage  of  discovery  on  record.^  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  not  only  is  the  legendary  tale,  in  the 
form  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  one  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  historical  value,  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  us  at  the  present  day  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  idea  of  the 
original  form  in  which  it  first  became  current  among  the 
Greeks,  or  the  period  when  it  was  ultimately  consolidated 
into  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  poets  of 
later  ages. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  the  voyage  of  the  ship  Argo, 
under  the  conmiand  of  Jason,  and  the  favouring  protection  of 
Hera,  was  not  only  known  to  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
is  especially  referred  to  by  him  as  a  thing  familiar  to  all,  or, 
as  the  Germans  would  term  it,  **  world-famous."  ^  It  is  equally 
clear  that  the  term  of  the  voyage  was  already  fixed  in  the 
land  of  JEetes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quest  of 


■  Tbe  idea  tiiat  it  was  aotuaUj  the  |      i^*'nfniwQf>4vti»4Mv,iwA^tK^tv*iii<nav. 
flrat  Tojage,  and  that  the  Argo  was  ^y"-  ***•  ••""^• 


the  fint  ehip  erer  built,  may  be  safely 
dijcaided  as  mere  poetical  embelliah- 
meots  that  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the 
legend. 


mmi  WW  m  i^  hr  imm  ^iXcv  iMy^LUc  irorl 


The  epithet  iroo-i/i/Xoucra,  literally,  "  an 
objeot  of  interest  to  all,"  is  not  found 
elsewhere;  but  its  signification  is 
shown  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  similar 
use  of  fi/A«  in  another  passage  of  the 
Odyssey,  iz.  20. 

c  2 
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the  golden  fleece  was  already  designated  as  its  object.  Indeed 
this  may  probably  be  regarded  as  having  formed  from  the 
first  the  essential  nucleus  of  the  legend.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  assume — as  has  been  done  by  Strabo  and 
many  other  writers  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times — that 
therefore  Homer  was  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  tradition 
that  carried  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  and  the  river  Phasis. 
Demetrius  of  Scepsis  appears  to  have  been  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  ventured  to  doubt  this  conclusion :  for  which  he  is 
severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Phasis  as  admitted  by  all, 
including  Homer,  though  unquestionably  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  the  Homeric  poems  to  that  effect.^  So  far  as  we  are 
dimly  able  to  discern,  the  earliest  form  of  the  legend  must 
have  been  that  preserved  to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus, 
which  represented  j^etes  as  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocean  stream  in  the  farthest  East,  "  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  stored  up  in  a  golden  chamber."*  He  was,  in  fact,  as 
purely  mythical  a  being  as  his  sister  Circe,  and,  like  her,  he 
dwelt  beside  the  Ocean  stream,  in  that  which  was  regarded  by 
the  poets  as  the  twilight  land  of  fable.  The  attempt  to  iden- 
tify the  place  of  his  abode  with  Colchis  and  the  land  of  the 
Phasis,  had  doubtless  no  more  real  foundation  than  that  which 
sought  for  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  in  Corcyra,  and  the 
Ogygian  island  of  Calypso  in  Malta."    But  it  is  not  difficult 


>  8trabo,  i.  2,  §  38,  p.  45,  ol  'Afryo- 
yavrai  ir\4ovrts  tls  ^aeriy  rhy  6^'  ^Ofi^pov 
Kol  r£y  iX\coy  6fio\oyovfityoy  wXovy, 
And  again  iti  the  same  seotion  he  asks 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  poet  r£y 
wtfA  'Idtroya  avfAfidyrtfy  koI  rfiy  *Apyi9 
Kid  Tohs  'Apyoya6ras  r&y  6ftokoyovfi4ywy 
wapk  iraerty  M^koos  ily;  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  denied  altogether  Homer's 
knowledge  of  the  Yoyage  to  the  Fhtisis : 
^PX^^  ^(Ti  /A178*  ttHdyai  riiy  cis  ^atrty 
iaroHrifxiay  rod  *ld<royos  ^Onripoy  (2.e). 
He  appears  to  have  placed  the  abode 
of  .£etes  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  as 
was  done  by  Hesiod  and  Mimnermus. 


cucriMT  Xfif^^  KtCarajL  i»  9mXait/^ 

'Il^VIMV. 

Mijnnermns  ap.  Strab.  L  3,  $  40,  p.  47. 

Mimnermus  flourished  about  b.o.  600. 
*  Concerning  these  legendary  attri- 
butions see  the  next  diapter.  The 
attempt  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
eolden  fleece  by  a  practice  of  the  bar- 
barians in  the  neighbouring  Caucasus 
to  collect  the  gold  dust  in  the  torrent 
beds  by  placing  fleeces  of  wool  in  them 
(Strabo,  xi.  2,  §  19,  p.  499),  belongs 
to  a  class  of  rationalizing  explanations 
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to  conceive  how  such  a  notion  should  have  acquired  currency. 
As  soon  as  the  Greeks  began  to  extend  their  navigation  into 
the  Enxine,  they  would  soon  learn  that  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity lay  the  land  of  Colchis;  and  as  this  was  the  remotest 
region  towards  the  east  of  which  they  had  any  knowledge,  it 
would  be  a  natural  conclusion  to  assume  that  here  must  be 
that  far-distant  land  of  the  rising  sun,  to  which  the  celebrated 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts  had  been  directed. 

§  2.  When  at  a  later  period  the  Milesian  and  other  Greek 
colonies  gradually  spread  themselves  along  the  shores  of  the 
EuxinCy  they  would  continually  seek  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  interest  that  had  gathered  around  so  celebrated  a 
legend,  and  thus  we  find  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  local  traditions,  or  poetic  fictions,  which  have 
no  more  real  connection  with  the  original  story,  than  have  the 
settlement  of  Antenor  and  Mneas  in  Italy  with  the  primitive 
Tale  of  Troy.  At  the  same  time  the  traditional  tale  adapted 
itself  to  the  realities  of  the  geography ;  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  from  the  Symplegades  to  Colchis,  as  we  find  it 
described  in  Apollonius  Bhodius  (in  the  third  century  B.G.), 
has  almost  the  accuracy  of  a  geographical  treatise. 

§  3.  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the  return  to 
Greece.  For  some  reason,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  determine^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  assumed  that  they  could  not, 
or  at  least  did  not,  return  by  the  same  route  which  they 
had  followed  in  the  first  instance ;  *  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
poets  and  logographers,  having  a  wide  field  afforded  them  by 
the  prevailing  vagueness  of  geographical  notions,  was  exer- 
cised in  devising  various  routes — all  equally  imaginary,  and 
equally  impossible,  by  which  the  ship  Argo  was  supposed  to 


of  m jthioal  legends  of  all  others  the 
nosl  imaatisfactory,  though  highly 
popolar  with  the  Alexandrian  critics 
and  their  saooessors.  Strabo  himself 
intfodnces  the  statement  with  a  sos- 
pieioiu  Xiyrrai, 

*  Mr.  Orote    aaggests    {History  of 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  344)  that  "  it  became 


necessary  to  devise  another  ronte  fo' 
them  on  their  return,"  in  order  to 
account  for  the  numerous  local  legends 
connected  with  the  visit  of  these  mari- 
time heroes  to  Libya  and  other  places 
in  the  Mediterranean,  wholly  apart 
from  the  Enxiue. 
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have  effected  her  return  to  Thessaly.  The  original  idea  seems 
to  have  been  that  followed  by  Hesiod  (or  by  one  of  the  poets 
whose  works  were  extant  under  his  name),  that  the  Argonauts, 
after  attaining  the  object  of  their  voyage  by  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  golden  fleece,  sailed  up  the  Phasts,  and  thus 
passed  into  the  Ocean  stream,  which  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  flowing  round  the  whole  world.^  Once  embarked 
upon  this  circumfluent  stream,  it  was  not  difficult  to  carry 
them  wherever  it  was  desired,  and  they  were  supposed  to  have 
followed  it  till  they  found  themselves  on  the  south  coast  of 
Libya,  opposite  to  the  Mediterranean.  Here  they  were  in- 
structed by  Medea  to  quit  the  Ocean,  and  they  carried  the 
Argo  "  over  the  desert  surface  of  the  land  "  for  twelve  days, 
until  they  launched  it  again  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Triton. 
This  is  the  form  in  which  we  find  the  story  told  by  the  earliest 
extant  pioet  who  has  dwelt  upon  it  at  any  length,  in  the  fourth 
Pythian  ode  of  Pindar;®  but,  unfortunately,  the  lyric  cha- 
racter of  the  composition  prevents  it  from  presenting  us  with 
anything  like  a  continuous  narrative.  Another  version  of  the 
story  represented  them  as  sailing  up  the  Tancuis,  instead  of 
the  Phasis,  and  passing,  by  means  of  that  river,  the  sources 
of  which  were  still  unknown,  into  the  great  northern  Ocean, 
and  thus  sailing  round  tiU  they  re-entered  the  Mediterranean 
at  its  western  extremity.  Later  writers,  who  were  aware  of 
the  impossibility  of  this  mode  of  proceeding,  introduced  an 
addition  similar  to  that  found  in  the  other  form  of  the  legend, 
and  described  them  as  transporting  the  ship  upon  rollers  from 


'  *H<rlo9os  8i  9ih,  ^dtrttios  a^ohs  ci<nrc- 
irAcvit/i^ai  \^9tj  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Bhodiam,  iv.  284.  In  another  pas- 
sage (ad  y.  259)  the  same  Schouast 
associates  Hesiod  with  Pindar  and 
Antimaohus  as  carrying  the  Argonauts 
through  the  Ocean  to  Libya,  and  theuce 
oyer  land  to  the  Meditenanean.  'HaioBos 
8i  Kfld  nMiapos  iy  TlvBioyiKeus  ical  *AptI' 
ftax^f  iy  Av8p  S(^  rod  *ClKtayou  ^avty 


ytvtaBai. 

•  Pindar.  Pyth.  iv. — According  to  the 
Sclioliast  on  ApoUonius  (iv.  259),  the 
historian  HeoattBus  introduced  a  varia- 
tion on  this  version,  and  represented 
them  as  ascending  the  Phasis  to 
the  Ocean,  then  following  the  Ocean 
to  the  Nile,  and  descending  the  latter 
river  to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
strange  hypothesis  was  gravely  oon- 


ik$€iy  ainohs  cis  Aifi^riv  iro]  fiatrrdffarras  \   troverted  by  Artemidorus  and  Eratos- 
T^f    ^Afryit    fh    rh    iifi4r€pov    iriXayos   ^   thenes. 
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one  navigable  river  to  another,  and  thus  reaching  the  outer 
t 


§  4.  Apparently  the  latest  form  of  the  legend  was  that  with 
which  we  are  in  modem  times  most  familiar,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  adopted  by  ApoUonius  Bhodius  in  his  well- 
known  poem,  but  which  had  previously  found  little  &vour 
with  the  Greeks.^  According  to  this,  the  Argonauts,  in  order 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  Colchians,  sailed  across  the  Euxine 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ister  (Danube),  and  ascended  that  river  as 
far  as  the  point  where  it  divided  into  two  branches  or  arms, 
one  of  which  flowed  into  the  Euxine,  the  other  into  the 
Adriatic  or  Ionian  Sea.  This  strange  geographical  error  was, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  widely  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  even  at  a  period  when  such  a  misconception  would 
appear  impossible,  and  was  believed  even  by  such  writers 
as  Eratosthenes  and  Aristotle.  It  would,  therefore,  be  readily 
adopted  by  the  rationalizing  critics  and  poets  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school ;  but  it  could  obviously  not  have  formed  any 
part  of  the  old  legend,  being  an  outgrowth,  though  an  erro- 
neous one,  of  more  advanced  geographical  knowledge. 

As  if  this  absurdity  had  not  been  enough,  Apollonius  having 
thus  brought  his  heroes  into  the  Adriatic,  must  then  conduct 
them  up  the  Eridanus  (which  was  in  his  time  already  identified 
with  the  Padus,  the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy),  and  from 
thence  by  a  bifurcation  similar  to  that  assigned  to  the  Ister, 
into  the  Bhodanus  or  Bhone,  which  they  then  descended  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  or  Sardinian  Sea.^    The  object  of  this  strange 


*  ThlB  was  the  story  foUowed  br  the 
geogrepfaer   Soymnus  (ap.  SohoL  ad 

ApoUini.  iy.  2S#X  *<  ^^»^  ^  ^7  ^^^ 
bistorian  Tmusos  (ap.  Diodor.  iv.  56). 

It  is  the  same  Tersion,  though  in  a 
rerj  oonAned  form,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  anthor  of  the  poem  on  the 
Aigonautic  expedition  ascribed  to 
OnheoM, 

■  Aoooiding  to  the  Scholiast,  the 
only  writer  before  ApoUonius  who  had 
adopted  this  route  was  one  Timagetus, 


the  author  of  a  work  on  Harbours 
(vcp)  ?afx4vwy);  whom  he  cites  re- 
peatedly (Sehol.  ad  ApoUon.  iy.  259, 
806,  324,  &o.);  but  his  name  is  other- 
wise unsown,  and  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  He  was, 
however,  probably  a  late  writer.  The 
notion  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  Ister 
was  unknown  to  Herodotus :  and  does 
not  appear  untU  a  date  long  subse- 
quent. 
*  Not  content  with  this,  the  poet 
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addition  to  the  legend  was  obviously  to  bring  them  to  the 
dwelling  of  Circe,  whose  place  of  abode  had  been  long  regarded 
as  fixed  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  adjoining  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea;  while  her  name  was  so  inseparably  associated  with  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts  that  it  was  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  represent  them  as  paying  her  a  visit.  From  thence  they 
passed  by  the  promontory  of  the  Sirens,  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  the  Planctae  or  Moving  Islands,  on  their  way  home; 
touching  also  at  Phasacia,  as  well  as  at  Thera,  Anaphe,  and 
other  points  which  were  connected  by  local  legends  with  the 
tale  of  the  Argonauts. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  Homeric  localities,  with 
their  accompanying  fables,  were  merely  introduced  by  the 
poets  in  imitation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  legend.  But  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe  that 
there  were  very  early  legends  connected  with  the  Argonauts 
in  the  west  as  well  as  the  east ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  allusion  to  the  voyage  of  the  far-famed  ship  Argo  that 
is  found  in  Homer  is  in  connection  with  the  dangers  of  the 
rocks  called  Planctee,  which  were  connected  by  the  general 
consent  of  ancient  writers  with  the  western  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  common  with  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  the  islands 
of  JEolus  and  Circe.®  It  was  precisely  the  conflicting  character 
of  these  two  sets  of  legends,  and  the  necessity  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  them,  that  involved  the  logographers  and  poets 
in  such  hopeless  confusion ;  and  led  to  their  adopting  such 
strange  geographical  theories  for  that  purpose.  They  had 
attained  just  sufficient  geographical  knowledge  to  see  the 


tells  us  that  there  was  a  third  arm, 
leading  off  direct  into  the  Ocean, 
which  the  Argonauts  were  on  the 
point  of  foUowing  had  they  not  been 
warned  in  time  by  Hera  (iy.  625-642). 
'  They  are  distinctly  placed  by 
Homer  himself  (Odyss.  xii.  55-72)  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  Sirens  and 
those  of  Bcylla  and  Charybdis :  and 
the  same  yiew  of  their  position  is  taken 


by  Apollonius  (iy.  85S.  922).  Strabo 
also  tells  us  that  Homer  invented  the 
Planctn  in  the  western  sea  in  imitation 
of  the  Bymplegades  or  Cyanean  Rocks 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine.  Later 
writers  identified  the  two,  and  gaye 
the  name  of  Planctie  to  the  Symple- 
gades :  but  this  is  wholly  at  yariance 
with  the  Homeric  conception.  (See 
Kitzfich*s  note  on  the  passage.) 
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difficulties  that  arose,  when  they  attempted  to  combine  into 
one  narratiye  stories  originally  qnite  unconnected  with  one 
another,  and  to  give  a  definite  form  to  what  the  earliest  poets 
and  their  hearers  were  contented  to  leave  wholly  vague  and 
unsubf$tantiaL 

§  5.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  extract 
firom  these  different  versions  of  the  Argonautic  legend,  in 
the  form  which  it  ultimately  assumed,  any  indications  of  the 
primitive  geographical  notions  with  which  it  was  associated, 
for  we  are  wholly  unable  to  distinguish  these  from  the  almost 
equally  confused  and  irrational  views,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  The  earliest  writers,  so  far  as 
we  know,  who  treated  the  subject  at  any  considerable  length 
were  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  poem  called 
Naupactica ;  the  former  of  whom  may  be  assigned  to  a  period 
about  B.C.  761-744,  while  the  latter  may  probably  be  referred 
to  the  same  century.^  From  the  very  scanty  fragments  of 
them  that  are  preserved,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  general 
framework  of  the  fable  had  already  at  this  period  assumed  the 
form  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  but  no  geographical  details 
are  cited  from  either  poet ;  and  the  scope  of  their  works,  which 
was  in  both  cases  a  genealogical  or  mytho-historical  one,  ren- 
ders it  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  troubled  themselves  to 
relate  the  voyage  in  such  a  manner  as  would  have  thrown  any 
considerable  light  upon  the  subject,  even  if  they  had  been 
preserved  to  us.  The  hypothesis  of  some  modem  writers  that 
the  poem  called  Argonautica,  still  extant  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Orpheus,  was  really  the  production  of  Onomacritus, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids,  is  wholly  destitute 
of  support  from  any  ancient  authority ;  and  the  work  in  question 
may  safely  be  assigned,  on  its  own  internal  evidence,  to  a  period 
Rot  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era.^ 


«  See  Mnre't  Hiiiory  of  Greek  LUe- 
ratmre^  ToL  u.  p.  261,  dd.  447-450; 
ftod  Kerekacheifel,  HeHom  FragmerUa, 
1S40,  pp.  21S-228.     Mr.  Giole, 


however,  assigriB  them  to  a  period  not 
less  than  a  oentury  later. 
•  See  Note  A  (p.  28). 
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Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that  there  may  not  have 
been  some  voyage  ot  naval  expedition  at  a  very  remote  period, 
which  attained  to  such  a  celebrity  as  to  become  the  nucleus 
around  which  crystallized  so  many  local  and  poetical  legends ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  why  the 
original  legend  should  assume  a  form  so  totally  different  from 
all  others  transmitted  to  us  from  the  early  ages.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  the  people  to  whom  the  enterprise  is 
uniformly  ascribed  by  the  poetical  traditions,  in  the  form  in 
which  alone  we  possess  them,  is  that  of  the  Minyans,  a  race 
inhabiting  Boeotia  in  very  early  ages,  whose  power  and  wealth 
are  attested  both  by  the  Homeric  poems  ^  and  by  existing 
remains,  but  who  were  certainly  not  in  historical  times  con- 
nected with  maritime  pursuits  or  naval  enterprise.  But  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  if  there  ever  was  a  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  which  gave  rise  to  the  traditionary  tale,  it  was  of  a 
comparatively  very  limited  character;  and  that  the  idea  of 
Colchis  and  the  Phasis  was  not  connected  with  it  till  long 
afterwards.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  certain  that  it  was  to 
a  great  extent  interwoven  with  legends  and  traditions  that 
arose  after  the  great  extension  of  Greek  navigation  and 
commerce  'in  the  Euxine,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the 
seventh  century  b.g.  But  to  suppose  the  original  legend  to 
have  grown  up  in  consequence  of  these  exploring  voyages,  and 
that  the  tale  of  tiie  Argonauts  is  merely  a  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  progress  of  Greek  discovery  in  the  Euxine,' 
not  only  takes  no  account  of  its  inseparable  connection  with 


*  Homer,  Iliad,  ix.  881,  where 
Orchomenus  is  cited  as  renowned  for 
its  wealth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebes.  He  elsewhere  (ii. 
511)  attaches  to  it  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  "Minyan." 

'  This  view  has  been  adopted  by 
Humboldt  (CSemtium,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Engl, 
trans.),  and  by  Mr.  Edward  James 
in  Smith's  DttsUcmary  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy^  art.  Bosporus)  ;  but  to  speak  of 
the  pressing  forward  of  the  Hellenic 


race  towards  the  East  about  twelve  cen- 
turies before  our  era  appears  to  me  a 
mere  anachronism.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  such  tendency  in  this 
quarter  until  a  period  at  least  four 
centuries  later;  and  the  only  ground 
for  assigning  it  to  so  early  a  date  is 
the  wholly  unsupported  date  aflSxed  by 
the  ordinary  system  of  chronology  to 
the  Argonautic  Expedition,  consiavied 
as  a  historical  fact 
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the  Minyans,  bnt  is  at  yariance  with  the  fact  that  we  know  the 
legend  of  such  a  voyage  to  have  been  already  familiar  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  the  Homeric  poems,  long  before  either 
the  Milesians  or  Megarians  had  penetrated  into  the  Enxine. 

All  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as  the  legendary  traditions  of 
the  Trojan  War  implied  of  necessity  a  state  of  things  in  which 
navigation  had  already  become  sufBciently  familiar  among  the 
Greeks  for  them  to  transport  a  considerable  army  across  the 
iEgean  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  so  there  existed  another 
set  of  traditions,  unquestionably  also  of  early  date,  that  pointed 
to  some  enterprise  of  a  more  distinctly  naval  character,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  connected  with  the  names  of  heroes  and 
demigods,  and  to  become  in  like  manner  the  basis  upon  which 
was  accumulated  a  mass  of  mythical  fictions. 
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ABGONAUTICA  OF   ORPHEUS. 

I  SHOULD  have  been  content  to  leave  the  oonsideration  of  the  supposed 
antiquity  of  the  Argonantica,  as  was  done  by  K.  O.  Miiller  and 
Mr.  Grote,  as  a  question  that  had  been  decided  beyond  appeal  by 
the  successive  investigations  of  Schneider^  Hermann,  and  Ukert : 
had  it  not  been  for  its  having  been  brought  forward  afresh  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  in  his  recent  work  on  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  Gec^raphy.^  Admitting  that  the  arguments  of  the  German 
critics,  derived  from  grammatical  and  metrical  details,  may  be  con- 
clusive against  assigning  an  early  date  to  the  poem  in  its  present 
shape,  he  still  maintains  that  it  may  be  merely  a  rifacciamento  of 
an  earlier  work,  and  that  the  poem  now  extant  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  of  which  he  ascribes  the  composition  to  Onomaoritus. 
Two  arguments  appear  to  me  conclusive  against  this  hypothesis : 
the  one,  that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  this  supposed  redacHon  by 
Onomaoritus  of  a  poem  on  the  Argonauiic  voyage  is  a  pure  fiction : 
that  is  to  say,  a  mere  arbitrary  hypothesis,  assumed  without  a 
particle  of  evidence.  There  is  some  ancient  authority,  though 
very  vague  and  indefinite,  for  Onomaoritus  having  composed 
hymns  in  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or  worked  up  previously  existing 
poems  of  a  religious  character  into  a  more  definite  shape ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  poems  current  under  the  name  of  Orpheus 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  belonged  to  this  class.  But  there  is 
absolutely  none  for  Onomaoritus  having  handled  the  subject  of  the 
Argonautics,  a  poem  of  a  totally  difierent  character.^    Nor,  in  the 


^  Histoire  de  la  G4ographie  et  des 
DioouverteB  04ograplUque8,  8vo.  Paris, 
1875. 

*  Snidas,  indeed,  menttons  a  certain 
Orpheiu  of  Crotona  as  having  written 
a  poem,  called  Argonantica  (s.  v.) 
And  thlB  OrphenB  is  evidently  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  by  another 
grammarian  as  having  been  associated 
with  Onomaoritus  in  the  task  of  re- 


vising the  poems  of  Homer.  (Schol. 
ad  Plant  cited  by  Ritschl  Die  Alexr 
andrintBche  Bibliothek,  p.  4.)  He 
therefore  flonrished  in  the  time  of  the 
Pisistratids.  It  is  singular  that  more 
use  has  not  been  made  of  this  state- 
ment of  Suidas  (valetU  quatUumy,  by 
the  advocates  of  the  early  date  of  the 
poem. 
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Beoond  place,  is  there  any  mention  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
poem  before  the  Alexandrian  period,  or  indeed  till  long  after  ;  and 
the  existing  Scholia  on  ApoUonius,  which  are  of  unnsoal  fulness 
and  value,  while  repeatedly  referring  to  the  different  Tersions  of 
the  tale  found  in  different  authors,  never  allude  to  the  existence  of 
a  poem  on  the  subject  under  the  imposing  name  of  Orpheus.  This 
consideration  alone  appears  to  me  conclusive  against  its  being  of 
older  date  than  the  late  Alexandrian  period. 

The  internal  evidence  appears  to  me  equally  decisive.  M.  de  St. 
Martin  finds  in  it  the  primitive  simplicity  and  didactic  character 
of  the  earliest  poets.  To  me  it  appears,  in  common  with  several 
distinguished  critics,  to  have  the  jejune  and  prosaic  tameness  so 
characteristio  of  the  declining  Greek  poetry  of  the  second  and 
third  century  after  the  Christian  era.  And  this  character  is  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  conception  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
subject  as  in  the  details  of  style  and  diction.  For  these  last  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Hermann's  elaborate  dissertation,  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Orphica;  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole 
subject,  from  the  critical  point  of  view,  is  given  by  Bemhardy  in 
his  Qrundriss  der  Oriechischen  Literaiur  (2nd  edition,  Halle,  1856, 
vol.  \L  pp.  347-353). 

From  the  geographical  point  of  view  it  matters  little  whether 
the  poem  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  or  to  the  Christian 
period.  In  either  case  it  is  equally  worthless,  and  unworthy  of 
careful  examination.  But  the  evidence  that  it  is  not  (as  M.  de  St. 
Martin  maintains)  *' certainly  anterior  to  Herodotus,"  appears  to 
me  overwhelming.  The  confusion  of  the  writer's  geography,  which 
is  regarded  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  as  arising  from  his  great  antiquity, 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  found  in  several  of  the  later 
geographers.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  erroneous  ideas,  even  in 
regard  to  regions  like  the  north  coasts  of  the  ^gean;  that  he 
represents  the  Araxes,  Thermodon,  Phasis,  and  Tanais,  as  all 
having  a  common  origin ;  and  that  in  describing  the  voyage  from 
the  MsBotis  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  he  jumbles  together  the  names 
of  Scythian  tribes  derived  from  all  kinds  of  sources,  and  enumerates 
the  Qeloni,  Sauromatao,  Getaa,  and  Arimaspians,  among  the  nations 
dwelling  around  the  Falus  Maeotis,  while  he  transfers  the  Tauri, 
noted  for  their  human  sacrifices,  to  the  shores  of  the  channel  leading 
into  the  Northern  Ocean.  But  he  describes  the  Argonauts  as 
passing  through  a  narrow  channel  into  the  Ocean,  *'  which  is  called 
by  the  Hyperborean  tribes  the  Cronian  Sea  and  the  Dead  Sea." 
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Both  these  names  were  &miliar  to  the  geographers  and  poets  of 
lat6r  times  ;^  but  no  trace  of  them  is  found  before  the  Alexandrian 
period.  Here  they  visit  in  succession  the  Macrobians,  Cimmerians, 
and  the  land  of  Hermionia,  where  is  the  mouth  of  Acheron  and  the 
descent  into  the  infernal  regions :  but  they  are  especially  warned 
to  avoid  the  island  of  leme,  in  order  to  do  which  they  by  great 
exertions  double  the  Sacred  Cape,  and  after  twelve  days'  voyage 
reach  the  fir-clad  island,  sacred  to  Demeter,  where  the  poet  places 
the  fable  of  the  Bape  of  Persephone.  Thence  in  three  days  they 
come  to  the  island  of  Circe,  after  which  they  pass  by  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  into  the  Sardinian  Sea.  Here  we  find  mentioned  the 
customary  legends  of  the  Sirens,  Charybdis,  &c.,  but  mixed  up 
with  the  names  of  the  Latins,  Ausonians,  and  Tyrrhenians,  as 
inhabitants  of  its  shores :  and  the  mention  of  Lilybaeum  in  Sicily 
is  associated  with  the  burning  ^tna,  and  the  fable  of  Enceladus. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  "  far-stretching  Alps"  (raio^^xccs ''AAircis) 
are  mentioned  among  the  ranges  of  mountains — associated  with  the 
Bhip»an  mountains  and  the  Calpian  ridge — ^that  overshadowed  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  helped  to  shut  out  from  it  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Absurd  as  is  this  statement,  it  shows  a  familiarity  with 
the  name  of  the  Alps  as  a  great  mountain  chain,  though  it  was 
certainly  unknown  as  such  to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 
The  mention  of  leme  (or,  as  it  is  called  in  one  passage,  the  lemian 
Islands)  is  still  more  decisive.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  know- 
ledge (k  the  British  Islands  among  the  Greeks  before  the  time  of 
Fytheas,  while  the  name  of  leme  (Ireland)  is  not  mentioned  till  a 
considerably  later  period.^ 

Confused  and  extravagant  as  are  the  geographical  notions  con- 
tained in  the  above  narrative,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  possible  to 
pronounce  upon  their  evidence  alone,  that  the  poem  cannot  belong 
to  the  Alexandrian  period  instead  of  the  Boman  Empire.  Its 
assignment  to  the  later  age  must  rest  upon  considerations  of  style 
and  language,  as  well  as  upon  the  all-important  fact  that  no  allusion 
to  its  existence  is  found  in  any  ancient  author,  or  even  in  any  of 
the  scholiasts  or  grammarians  down  to  a  very  late  date. 


*  As  for  instanoe  to  Dionysius  Peri-      early  date  of  the  poem,  are  fuMy  given 
egetes  (v.  81-35),  whose  defioriptioiL  of      by  Ukert  (Crtographie  der  Grieeften  und 


this  QCfftbem  ocean  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  tbat  of  the  Orphic  poet 

*  The      geographical      arguments 
against  the  authenticity,  or  supposed 


MOmer^  vol.  i.  part  ii.),  to  whose  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  the  subject  I  must 
refer  my  renders. 
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Section  1. — General  Views. 

§  1.  We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  notions  of  geo- 
graphy entertained  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  earliest  period  when 
they  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  any  real  geographical 
notions  at  all.  In  this  investigation  our  principal — indeed,  it 
may  be  said  our  sole — source  of  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Homeric  Poems.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  date  or  mode  of  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey — 
whether  we  regard  them  as  the  work  of  one  author  or  of  several 
— ^it  is  certain  that  they  represent  to  us  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  a  very  early  age ;  and  we  shall  find  as  we  proceed  in 
our  inquiries  this  character  of  antiquity  and  primitive  sim- 
plicity attested  not  less  strongly  by  the  nature  and  limits  of 
the  geographical  knowledge  which  they  display,  than  by  their 
evidence  as  to  the  manners,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the  heroic 
ages  which  they  describe.^ 

In  attempting  to  represent  to  ourselves,  and  to  retrace  as 
far  as  possible,  the  dim  and  vague  outlines  of  the  geographical 
picture  that  floated  before  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  that  may 
have  been  present  more  or  less  distinctly  to  those  of  his 
hearers,  it  might  naturally  have  been  thought  that  we  should 
be  materially  assisted  by  the  labours  of  the  numerous  com- 
mentators and  interpreters  who  devoted  themselves  in  ancient 
times  to  the  elucidation  of  his  ideas  on  this  as  well  as  on  other 
subjects.     But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be  found 


>  See  Note  A,  p.  75. 
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that  great  part  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  inquiry 
have  arben  from  these  very  commentaries^  embodying,  as  they 
do,  traditional  interpretations  of  the  Homeric  legends,  derived 
from  a  much  earlier  period,  but  of  the  origin  or  authority  of 
which  we  have  no  knowledge  whatever.  There  were  not 
indeed  wanting  during  the  Alexandrian  period  some  writers 
who  had  the  boldness  to  assail  the  conclusions  thus  generally 
received,  and  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  traditional  attribu- 
tions ; '  but  they  appear  to  have  found  few  followers,  and  the 
great  authority  of  Strabo — a  writer  who  in  many  other  respects 
possessed  a  real  insight  into  scientific  geography — was  unfor- 
tunately thrown  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  tended,  to  an 
extent  that  can  hardly  be  overrated,  to  consolidate  the  fabric 
of  the  system  which  he  found  established  in  his  time.  Yet  it 
will  be  found  on  examination  that  that  system  rests  on  no 
substantial  foundation,  and  is  in  many  instances  opposed  to 
the  most  simple  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
meaning. 

It  is  only  quite  in  recent  times  that  modem  writers  have 
shaken  themselves  clear  of  that  blind  reverence  for  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  which  led  men  to  accept  without 
hesitation  the  conclusions  of  Strabo  or  Pliny,  and  receive  as 
established  truths  the  interpretations  that  had  been  put  upon 
the  ideas  of  the  poet  by  traditions  of  much  later  date,  or  by 
the  attempts  of  rationalizing  critics  to  bring  them  into  accord- 
ance with  the  known  facts  of  geography.  The  simple  and 
vague  ideas  of  Homer  have  been  disfigured  and  disguised  by 
the  desire  to  reconcile  them  with  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  after  ages,  and  to  adapt  them  to  a  system  of  which  neither 
the  poet  nor  his  contemporaries  had  the  slightest  conception.^ 


3  The  most  prominent  among  these 
was  Eratosthenes,  to  whose  opiinons 
on  the  subject  we  shaU  repeatedly  have 
to  refer.  His  views  were  also  adopted 
by  ApoUodonis,  and  to  some  extent  at 
least  oy  Demetrius  of  Scepsis. 

'  Crates,  the  oelebrated  grammarian 


and  Homeric  commentator,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Aristaronna,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  attempts  at  this  kind 
of  interpretation  (see  Strabo,  i.  pp. 
8,  5,  32,  &c.'  for  which  he  is  justly 
reproved  by  Geminus.  (£Zem.  JLUran. 
c.  IS.) 
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Hence  in  all  inquiries  into  the  Homeric  geography,  it  is  aboye 
all  things  necessary  to  divest  ourselyes  of  all  these  subsequent 
additions,  and  to  confine  our  attention  as  entirely  as  possible 
to  the  words  of  the  poet  himself,  and  the  conclusions  that  may 
be  legitimately  drawn  from  his  own  language.^ 

§  2.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer,  in  common  with  all 
his  successors  down  to  the  time  of  Hecatasus,  believed  the  earth 
to  be  a  plane,  of  circular  form,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
Ocean,  which  they  conceived,  not  as  a  sea,  but  as  a  vast 
continuous  stream,  for  ever  flowing  round  and  round  the 
earth.^  The  vault  of  heaven,  which  he  terms  "  brazen "  or 
**  of  iron,"  epithets  used  to  denote  its  solidity,  he  conceived  as 
a  solid  concave  surface,  like  the  **  firmament "  of  the  Jews,  of 
equal  extent  with  the  earth  so  as  to  rest  on  it  on  all  sides.* 
But  at  the  same  time  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  additional  support,  and  therefore  to  rest  upon 
tall  pillars  ^^  which  keep  the  heaven  and  the  earth  asunder."^ 
These  pillars  are  in  the  charge  of  Atlas,  but  it  is  not  stated 
that  Atlas  himself  supported  the  heavens,  according  to  the 
notion  prevalent  in  later  times,  and  adopted  by  almost  all 
subsequent  poets.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  indication  of  the 
situation  of  these  mighty  pillars;  or  anything  whatever  to 


^  It  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  two 
of  the  leading  writ^  on  this  sabject, 
Yokker  and  Ukert,  that  they  have 
adhered  steadfastly  to  this  system. 
Hi.  Gladstone  has  adopted  the  same 
line :  and  - 1  cordially  assent  to  his 
remarks  upon  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  the  investigation  (^Horner  and  the 
Bamerie  Age,  vol.  iii.  pp.  262-265), 
widely  as  I  diiSer  from  him  in  respect 
to  the  results. 

'  See  Note  B,  p.  75. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Hesiod 
iTMeogon.  ▼▼.  126-7). 

I»h^  iytCvaro  toor  imnji, 
t  iyafiut  mpH  irarraKoAvirrM. 


Si 


There  is  no  passage  in  Homer  where 
the  coDoeption  is  stated  with  equal 
distinctneBS ;   but  bis  expressions  all 

VOL.  I. 


agree  with  it,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  idea  entertained  by  th^  Greeks 
down  to  a  much  later  period. 


.  .  •  cxci  Bi  TC  Kibvac  avrbc 

Odj-M.  i.  64. 


cxowiK. 


That  the  sense  given  in  the  text  is 
the  true  meaning  of  &/i^2s  fyovaiyj  I 
feel  no  doubt,  notwithstanmng  the 
different  interpretation  proposed  bv 
some  of  the  commentators:  and  it 
seems  moat  natural  to  translate  l^x^i  in 
the  first  line  as  **  keeps  "  or  '*  guards." 
The  idea  that  Atlas  himself  held  and 
supported  the  culumns  seems  to  l)aY^ 
aritien  from  a  desire  to  explain  the 
passage  in  accordance  with  the  myth 
as  generally  received  in  later  times. 
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connect  them  with  the  mountain  chain  in  the  distant  regions 
of  the  west,  to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  of 
later  ages.  The  statement  appears,  so  far  as  Homer  is  con- 
cerned, as  a  purely  mythological  fiction,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  geography. 

§  3.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Homeric  poems  that  the  sun 
rose  out  of  the  Ocean  stream,  and  again  sank  into  the  same  at 
its  setting.^  How  it  was  carried  back  to  the  point  from  which 
it  was  to  start  afresh  on  its  course  it  is  probable  that  no  one  in 
his  day  ever  troubled  himself  to  inquire.  It  is-certain  that  no 
trace  is  found  of  the  absurd  inventions  by  which  later  poets 
and  meteorologers  endeaToured  to  overcome  this  difficulty.* 
The  stars  also  are'  represented  as  following  the  same  course 
and  bathing  every  day  in  the  waters  of  the  Ocean.  There 
was  however  one  exception.  Even  the  rudest  observers  could 
hardly  gaze  on  the  beautiful  starry  skies  of  Greece  without 
noticing  that  there  was  one  conspicuous  group  of  stars — ^the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear — which  never  set,  but,  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  "keeps  turning  round  in  the  same  place, 
and  alone  has  no  share  in  the  baths  of  Ocean.''  ^  Besides  1;he 
Great  Bear — which  was  already  known  by  the  two  names  of 
"  the  Bear  *'  and  "  the  Waggon  " — Homer  mentions  other  con* 


8  niad,  vii.  421-423  ;  viii.  485  ; 
xviii.  240 ;  Odyssey,  xiz.  4S3,  &c. 

It  was  preceded  by  the  Dawn  (*HcSs}, 
which  in  like  manner  "arose  from 
tlie  streams  of  Ocean,  to  nve  light 
to  immortals  and  to  men/^  —  Iliad, 
xix.  I. 

•  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
story  of  the  Snn  being  carried  back 
along  the  Ocean  stream,  reclining  in  a 
golden  bowl,  which  is  found  not  only 
in  Mlmnermus,  but  even  in  Stesiohoms, 
and  the  logographer  Pherecydes  (ap. 
AthenaBum,  xi.  p.  469-70),  could  ever 
have  been  regarded  as  anything  more 
than  a  mythological  fiction.  But  the 
earlier  meteoriaogers,  according  to 
Aristotle,  got  over  the  difficulty  by 
supposing  Uiat  the  sun  travelled  round 
in  tine  night  by  the  north  to  the  east, 


but  tliat  its  course  was  not  risible,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  earth.  (Arist  Meteord. 
li.  1,  §  16.) 

oti|  S  cfifiopov  ion  kotrpSw  'Oiccavoio. 

Odjrfi&  V.  273-276. 

The  same  three  lines  occur  also  in  the 
Iliad  (xvui.  487-489).  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  the  Odyssey  (Z.o.) 
Ulysses  is  represented  as  steering  by 
watching  the  Bear  (t.e.  the  Gi-eat  Bear). 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
refinement  of  steering  by  the  Little 
Bear,  or  Pole  Star,  wliich  is  ascribed 
to  the  Phoenicians,  was  not  yet  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or 
at  least  was  not  yet  known  to  the  poet. 
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stellations ;  *^  the  late-setting  Bootes,**  and  **  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  Hyadea  and  the  mighty  Orion;"'  but  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  because  these  are  all  that  he  notices  by  name, 
they  were  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Indeed 
the  mention  of  so  obscure  a  group  as  the  Hyades  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars  was  in  his  time  pretty 
well  advanced.  The  only  single  star  that  he  notices  is  the 
dog-star,  with  the  baleful  influence  of  which  he  was  familiar, 
as  well  as  with  its  peculiar  brightness.^ 

§  4.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Homeric  poems  any  distinctive 
terms  for  the  cardinal  points,  or  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  as 
8ueh:  that  is  to  say,  he  has  no  words  answering  to  the  simple* 
terms.  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  He  indeed  repeatedly 
contrasts  the  two  latter — which  must  always  have  been  clearly 
marked  by  the  course  of  the  sun-i-designating  the  one  as  '^  to- 
wards the  dawn  and  the  Sun ;"  the  other  as  '*  Darkness  "—on 
account  of  the  setting  sun  being  immediately  followed  by  dark- 
ness.^ But  his  use  of  the  terms  is,  as  might  be  expected  of  a 
poet,  especially  in  a  rude  age,  somewhat  vague  and  general, 
and  this  has  actually  led  several  writers,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  to  dispute  the  signification  of  the  terms,  and  to 
maintain  that  by  the  quarter  or  region  of  darkness  Homer 
meant  the  north ;  and  the  south  by  that  of  the  sun ;  a  theory 
which  is  at  once  met  by*  the  unanswerable  objection  that  it 
takes  no  account  of  the  mention  of  the  Dawn,  which  is  in 
these  phrases  invariably  associated  with  that  of  the  Sun.^   The 


Iliad.  ZTiil.  480. 

CompiiTe  OdysBey,  ▼.  272. 

'  He  adlB  it  *'  the  dog  of  Orion " 
(Ilutd,  xxiL  29).  It  had  apparently 
not  yet  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
latiim  of  6irin8,  i.€.  "the  burning/* 


re:  the  other,  as  opposed  to  it,  wp6t 
C6^y,  or  wot\  (6^¥  iftpStyra  (Iliad, 
xii.  239 :  Odyssey,  ziii.  240.  &o.) 

*  This  pAiadox  was  put  forward  in 
ancient  times  by  Strabo  fx.  p.  455), 
and  apparently  before  him  by  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  84).    It  has  in  moderQ 


which  Is  already  found  in  Hesiod  (Op.  j  times  been  adopted  by  Yoss,  who  made 
ei  DL  V.  607).     The  kar^p  iir»pivbs  j  it  tbe  foundation  of  his  wliole  system 


mentioned  in  y.  5  is  supposed  by  some 
lyimmentatora  to  be  Arcturus,  but  it  is 
Hioro  probable  that  here  also  Sinus  is 
meant. 
*  The  one  is  always  wphs  iiw  t'  iiixidy 


of  Uomerio  geography;  but  is,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  refuted  by  Volcker 
(^Hnmeritcke  Geographies  pp.  42-46), 
and  has  been  generally  rejected  by  the 
most  recent  inquirers  (Ukert,  Nitzsch, 
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question  could  not  have  arisen,  but  for  the  absence  of  any 
corresponding  terms  to  designate  the  North  and  South. 

The  expressions  employed  by  Homer  to  distinguish  what  we 
should  term  the  quarters  of  the  heavens,  are  almost  always 
derived  from  the  winds,  the  names  of  which  must  have  been 
from  the  earliest  ages  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  a  seafaring 
people.  Of  these  he  knew  only  four,  which  he  describes  as 
opposed  to  one  another  in  pairs,  and  which  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  representing  in  a  general  way  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass.*  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  blowing  from  Thrace, 
assumes  in  Homer  the '  same  prominent  position  that  it  does  at 
.the  present  day  to  aU  navigators  of  the  -^gean.  It  was  the 
bringer  of  fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky,  but  nevertheless  a 
strong  and  violent  wind  "  that  rolled  mighty  waves." '  Notus, 
the  south  wind,  which  was  directly  opposed  to  it,  was  a 
stormy  wind,  bringing  sudden  squalls  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators. Zephyrus,  the  west  wind,  was  dreaded  on  the  same 
account,  and  is  repeatedly  represented  as  a  stormy  wind;^ 
while  Eurus,  the  east  wind,  is  but  seldom  mentioned,  and 
bears  a  subordinate  part :  very  different  from  what  it  would 
have  done,  had  the  poet  lived  in  England. 

§  5.  Homer  abounds  in  descriptions  and  descriptive  epithets 
of  the  sea,  from  which  a  large  part  of  his  similes  are  taken.    No 


Buohbolz,  &o.),  Mr.  OladBtone,  after 
pointing  out  the  true  menning  of  the 
pbraseB,  and  justly  adding  that  they 
must  at  the  same  time  be  received  with 
a  certain  amount  of  vagueness,  proceeds 
to  argue  as  if  they  are  to  be  taken 
definitely  as  corresponding  to  notih-tDeU 
and  south-eael  (vol.  iii.  p.  266),  a  pro- 
position for  which  I  cannot  see  the 
slighte&t  foundation,  though  he  thence- 
forth relies  on  it  as  an  established  fact. 
The  deviation  from  the  ecliptic,  to 
which  he  appeals  (even  if  its  influence 
be  admitted),  would  of  course  give  an 
e^ual  amount  of  variation  in  each 
direction,  to  the  »outh  as  well  as  to  the 
north,  of  the  equinoctial  Une  of  sunset 
and  sunrise. 
•  Note  C,  p.  77. 


ml  Bop^  tuSfniytpirn%,  tirya  kvha  jcvAik- 

Odyascy,  ▼.  296. 
But  it  was  generally  associated  with 
fine  weather  and  a  clear  sky  (whence 
the  epithets  atSpviy^viis  and  euOpriyt' 
ydrris),  and  is  described  in  a  remarkable 
paesage  in  the  Odyssey  as  *' breaking 
down  before  it"  the  waves  that  had 
been  raised  by  the  other  winds — 

•Spore  B'  M  Kftatnvhy  Bop^r,  irpb  Hi  KVfiai'  ia(t¥. 

V.  385. 

a  fact  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
much  experience  either  of  the  JBgean 
or  Mediterranean.  But  as  coming 
from  the  north  it  was  naturally  the 
wind  that  brought  frost  and  snow 
(Iliad,  xix.  358 ;  Odyssey,  xiv.  475). 
'  See  especiuUy  the  passage  in  the 
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poet  has  ever  equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  he  shows  of  its 
Taried  moods  and  aspects,  with  which  eyery  Greek  was  neces- 
sarily familiar.  Bnt  he  affords  us  scarcely  any  geographical 
statements  concerning  it.  He  never  applies  the  name  of 
^gean,  so  well  known  to  the  later  Greeks,  to  the  sea  between 
Greece  and  Asia :  for  which  he  had  no  distinctive  appellation, 
for  the  same  reaeion  that  the  Greeks  in  later  ages  had  none  for 
the  Mediterranean :  it  was  ^^  the  sea,"  the  sea  which  everybody 
knew,  and  had  he  wanted  to  distinguish  it,  he  would  doubtless 
have  called  it  in  like  manner  '*  our  sea."  But  in  two  passages 
he  designates  smaller  portions  of  it  by  the  local  names  of  the 
Thracian  Sea  and  the  Icarian  Sea :  and  other  such  appellations 
were  doubtless  in  use  in  his  time.  Hence  he  speaks  of  ^'  every 
sea,"  as  if  there  were  many  such,  and  tells  us  that  all  seas,  as 
well  as  all  rivers,  were  the  offspring  of  Ocean,  which  was  indeed 
the  source  of  all  the  waters  on  the  earth,  even  fountains  and 
wells.*  But  the  distinction  between  the  mighty  river  of 
Ocean,  and  the  sea  which  was  enclosed  within  it,  is  through- 
out clearly  maintained.  The  idea  of  the  Ocean  as  an  outer 
sea,  separated  from,  but  communicating  with,  the  inner  sea, 
was  wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  of  Homer,  and  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  errors  of  his  commentators  have  arisen  from 
their  attempting  to  introduce  into  the  Homeric  geography 
this  conception  of  the  Ocean,  as  it  was  familiar  to  their  own 
minds.^ 

It  must  be  added  that  no  indication  is  found  in  Homer  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  Euxine  as  a  separate  sea.  He  was  of 
course  familiar  with  the  Hellespont,  from  its  proximity  to 
Troy,  and  must  have  known  that  beyond  that  narrow  strait 


Odyney  (ziL  28S-290)  where  tlie 
JCotas  and  Zephyms  are  spoken  of  as 
raising  sodden  squaUs  and  gales  such 
as  were  the  cause  of  shipwrecks. 
Again  in  the  same  book  (y.  408)  there 
eomos  on  suddenly  **a  shrilly  west 
wind  with  a  liolent  sqaall,"  iccffAirxcbs 
Z^^vpof ,  /uy^p  <r^l'  KalXawi  d^y.  It 
is  only  in  describing  the  Elysian  Fields 


that  the  Zephyms  blowing  from  the 
Ocean  is  represented  as  a  gentle  cooling 
breeze  (Odyssey,  i?.  568). 

fiaJ^^tptiroo  firya  a0iv%fi  '0«cai>oio. 
it  ov  ir«p  vavTcv  rorofiol.  iccu  irooa  BakawOt 
«at    tro^ot    Kfnivait    c<u     ^ptCara    ittucpa 
vaovtrtr. 

Uiad,  xxi.  196-197. 

>  This  difficulty  was  apparently  en- 
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there  was  again  a  broad  open  sea — the  Propontis  or  Sea  of 
Marmora — ^bat  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  of  the  far  more  extensive  sea 
beyond.'  He  supposed  the  Achelons  to  be  the  greatest  of 
rivers,  which  sufSciently  shows  that  not  even  any  obscure 
rumour  had  reached  him  of  such  mighty  streams  as  the  Ister 
and  Borysthenes. 

§  6.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  primitive  geo- 
graphy of  the  Homeric  times  knew  nothing  of  a  division  of 
the  world  into  three  continents :  and  that  the  names  of  Europe, 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  this  sense,  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
poet.  He  indeed  mentions  the  name  of  Libya  (as  Africa  was 
always  called  by -the  Greeks)  as  that  of  a  particular  region 
of  great  fertility,  doubtless  referring  to  the  country  west  of 
Egypt  which  always  continued  to  be  known  by  this  special 
designation.  But  he  never  mentions  the  name  of  Asia,  even 
as  that  of  a  country:  and  though  he  speaks  of  the  Asian 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Cayster,  this  was  evidently  a 
mere  local  appellation.^  The  name  of  Europe  does  not  occur 
in  the  poems  at  all.* 


countered  by  the  Alexandrian  critics 
who,  like  EratoBtheues,  transferred  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  to  the  outer 
Ooean,  while  they  still  retained  the  idea 
of  the  Ocean,  such  as  it  was  known  to 
them,  instead  of  the  deep,  gently  flow- 
ing, stream  that  Homer  describes, 
encircling  the  whole  world,  earth,  and 
sea  alike. 

'  He  was,  indeed,  acquainted  with 
the  riyer  Sangarius  which  flows  into 
the  Euzine  (Iliad,  iii.  187 ;  zvi.  719), 
but  only  as  a  river  of  Phrygia,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ho 
knew  anything  of  its  real  outflow,  or 
of  any  distinction  between  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  the   Euzine,     He  knew 


generally  that  there  was  sea  somewhere 
to  the  north,  and  that  was  aU. 

*iktrUf  w  ktiiiMvi,  KovoTpibv  dfi^l  pt^Bpa. 

Ulad.  il.  461. 

*  It  is  flrst  found  in  ihe  Homeric 
Hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo  (▼.  73, 
112X  which  1b  probably  at  least  two 
centuries  later  than  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey.  But  eyen  there  the  name 
of  Zifpiiwri  is  used  only  to  designate 
eontinerUal  Greece,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Peloponnese  and  the  Islands. 
Its  extension  to  the  continent  gene- 
rally was  probably  of  much  later  date, 
though  it  was,  as  we  know,  already 
well  established  in  the  time  of  He- 
catans. 
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Section  2. — Geography  of  the  Biad. 

§  1.  In  proceeding  to  inyestigate  the  local  geography  of  the 
Homeric  Poems,  and  to  point  out  the  extent  and  character  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  really  display  of  different  seas  and 
lands,  we  may  safely  start  from  the  principle  which  was  long 
ago  laid  down  by  Eratosthenes,  that  the  poet  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  regions  near  at  hand,  but  ignorant  of 
those  afar  off.^  This  conclusion  indeed  appears  at  first  so 
obyions,  or  rather  so  self-evident,  that  it  is  di£Scult  to  suppose 
it  could  ever  have  been  contested :  and  it  is  strange  to  find  it 
rejected  with  scorn  by  such  writers  as  Strabo  and  Polybius. 
But  the  reverence  for  the  supposed  authority  of  Homer,  which 
had  arisen  into  a  kind  of  blind  superstition  among  the  later 
Greeks,  led  them  to  regard  with  indignation  any  attempt  to 
curtail  the  domain  of  knowledge  attributed  to  him.  He  was 
the  father  of  geography  as  well  as  of  history,  and  it  was  held 
to  be  equally  heretical  to  dispute  his  statement  as  to  a  sup- 
posed geographical  fact,  as  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  Trojan 
War,  or  to  doubt  the  personal  existence  of  Ajax  or  Patroclus. 

At  the  same  time,  strangely  enough,  this  unquestioning 
belief  in  the  accuracy  of  the  poet  was  coupled  with  an  equally 
ready  admission  of  the  popular  legends  which  identified  the 
localities  described  in  the  Odyssey  with  certain  definite  spots 
that  had  become  familiar  to  Greek  colonists  and  navigators  in 
later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  at  first  arisen,  we  are 
in  most  cases  utterly  unable  to  divine ;  but,  once  established, 
they  maintained  their  ground  with  a  singular  tenacity,  even 
where  they  were  in  palpable  contradiction  with  the  statements 
of  the  poet  himself.  Thus  the  abode  of  ^olus  was  considered 
as  fixed  beyond  dispute  in  one  of  the  Lipari,  or,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  ancients,  the  ^olian  Islands,  though  Ulysses  is 


*  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  IS, 
fii.  p.  298:  ^voij^i  7^^  *lLparo<r94vwn 


Hx^iy  &ircip/ay.  This  priDciple  was 
adopted  by  Apollodorus,  which  excites 
the  indignation  of  Strabo. 
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described  as  sailing  from  thence  with  a  west  wind  in  a  direct 
course  to  Ithaca.^  Such  a  course  was  obyiously  impossible, 
unless  we  suppose  him  to  have  sailed  right  across  the 
mountains  of  CeJabria,  or  frankly  admit  that  Homer  was 
imaware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  obstacle. 

We  are  met  by  no  such  difficulties  nearer  home ;  and  as  long 
as  our  attention  is  confined  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea, 
and  the  countries  that  immediately  adjoin  it,  we  find  the  poet 
generally  well  informed,  and  we  have  sometimes  clear  evidence 
of  accurate  personal  observation.  It  is  only  when  we  wander 
beyond  this  limited  range,  that  we  begin  to  meet  with  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  and  statements  bearing  the  stamp 
either  of  vague  ignorance,  or  of  ptdpable  poetic  fiction.  The 
distinction  thus  established  between  what  have  been  well 
called  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Geography  of  Homer,  coincides 
nearly,  though  not  entirely,  with  that  of  the  two  poems.  As 
the  action  of  the  Iliad  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 
inner  circle,  and  the  nations  represented  as  engaging  in 
conflicts  on  the  plains  of  Troy  are  the  inhabitants  only  of  the 
regions  bordering  on  the  ^gean,  the  allusions  to  anything 
beyond  those  limits  are  few  and  incidental,  and  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  take  the  geography  of  the  Iliad  in  the 
first  instance  by  itself,  as  representing  the  more  definite 
portion  of  what  was  known  to  the  Greeks  in  these  early  days, 
before  entering  on  the  wider  field  of  the  unknown  regions 
opened  out  to  us  in  the  Odyssey.  But  in  adopting  this 
division  of  the  subject,  I  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  resting 
it  upon  any  other  basis  than  convenience,  or  adopting  the 
opinion  of  those  who  would  assign  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey  to 
different  authors,  and  even  consider  them  as  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time.  So  far  as  geographical  evidence 
goes,  I  can  see  nothing  to  necessitate  or  to  warrant  such  a 
separation.^ 


«  Odyssey,  x.  25-30. 
'  The    treatises    that    have    been 
written  in  modem  times  on  the  geo- 


graphy of  Homer,  especially  that  of 
the  Odyssey,  are  so  numerous  as  to 
form  almost  a  literature  in  themselves. 
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§  2.  The  most  prominent  place  in  the  geography  of  the 
Iliad  most  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  though  it  would  certainly  be 
more  accurately  termed  the  Catalogue  of  the  Forces,  with  the 
names  of  the  leaders  under  whom  the  several  contingents 
were  arrayed.  Such  an  enumeration  naturally  gave  occasion 
to  the  poet  to  show  his  accurate  and  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  divisions  of  the  population,  such  as  they  existed,  or 
as  he  supposed  them  to  exist,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War, 
as  well  as  with  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns  that  they 
possessed ;  and  as  the  reverence  for  the  name  of  Homer  conti- 
nually increased,  this  Catalogue  gradually  came  to  be  invested 
with  a  kind  of  official  authority.  At  the  same  time  this  very 
cause  afforded  great  inducement  to  interpolation,  for  which 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  part  of  the  poem  presented  the 
greatest  facilities.®  But  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  such 
interpolations  may  have  been  introduced — perhaps  even  to  a 
considerable  extent — two  considerations  appear  to  prove  that 
the  Catalogue  in  its  present  state  is  substantially  the  work  of 
a  very  early  period.  The  one  of  these  is  the  close  agreement 
of  the  names  and  attributes  of  the  leaders  and  chiefs  enume- 


It  may  snlBoe  to  rere;r  to  those  of 
Ukert  (^Bemerkungm  vber  Homer's 
Otographie,  Svo.  Weimar,  1814,  and 
in  nil  Otographie  der  Oriechen  u. 
Bifmer^  vol.  i.  pp.  13-33);  Yoloker 
{Sber  Homeritehe  Oeographie  und 
WOikunde^  Hanover,  1830),  and  to 
the  valaable  notes  of  Nitzsch  on  the 
OdyBBey  {Anmerkungen  xu  Homer's 
Ody$aeey  3  vols.  Svo.  Hanover,  1826-40) 
M  veU  ••  the  more  reoent  investigationB 
of  Dr.  Bachholz.  (Die  Horm&ruehen 
JtedUtn,  Svo.  Leipzig,  1871,  vol.  i.) 
The  subject  has  been  reopened  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Oladvtone  (in  his 
Homer  and  the  Bomerie  Timee,  voL  iii. 
pp.  249-365),  whose  views  differ  more 
widely  from  those  of  all  previous  iu- 
<piijers  than  any  other.  Their  unten- 
able character  has  in  my  opinion  been 
fully  dbown  in  an  able  article  in  the 
£ditiburgk  Review  (for  October,  1858), 


which  I  have  reason  to  know  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Herman 
Merivale.  The  reviewer,  however, 
while  suocessfully  combating  the  novel 
theories  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  gone 
much  further  than  I  am  disposed  to 
follow  hun  in  support  of  the  traditionary 
system,  as  banded  down  to  us  from 
the  commentators  and  geographers  of 
antiquity. 

'  A  well-known  instance  of  this  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix.  1,  p.  394),  in 
regard  to  the  two  lines  describing  the 
contingent  of  Ajax : 

Aiof  8*  im  SoXof&ii'OC  aycv  BvoKoiitita  y^at, 
orqac  6'  aywv,  Zk*  'ABiirait»v  laravro  ^aAoyytf. 

where  the  second  line  was  asserted 
by  the  Megarians  to  have  been  fabri- 
cated by  the  Athenians  in  support 
of  their  pretensions  to  the  island  of 
Salamis. 
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rated,  with  the  subsequent  notices  of  them  scattered  through 
the  Iliad :  the  other  is  the  fact  that  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  towns  from  which  they  came,  we  find  the  names  of  obscure 
places  which  had  dwindled  into  insignificance,  or  whose  very 
sites  were  unknown  in  later  days,  freely  intermingled  with 
those  of  illustrious  cities,  whose  names  were  familiar  to  all.* 
A  considerable  portion  of  Strabo's  geographical  description  of 
Greece  is  taken  up  with  investigating  cases  such  as  these,  or 
explaining  topographical  difficulties,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  unless  the  state  of  things  described  by  the  poet  had 
been  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  the  historical 
period  of  Greece. 

As  might  well  have  been  expected,  the  Catalogue  contains 
very  little  geographical  information,  properly  so  called :  it  is 
a  mere  enumeration  of  names  and  places,  with  but  rarely  any 
reference  to  their  geographical  position,  beyond  what  is  im- 
plied by  their  being  included  in  a  given  nationality.^  But 
that  by  which  it  is  especially  characterized  is  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  different  towns  enume- 
rated: epithets  sometimes  of  an  ordinary  character,  and  fre- 
quently repeated ;  in  others  singularly  distinctive  and  appro- 
priate. Such  are  the  terms  of  "  well-walled  "  (or  more  literally 
"wally"),  applied  to  Tiryns;^  of  "abounding  in  doves,"  to 
Thisbe,  in.  Boeotia ;  ^  and  the  "  hollow  Lacedsemon  cleft  with 


*  Thus  Strabo  himself  Bays  in  regard 
to  Laoonia :  rwv  9*  AxXwv  r&v  vwh  rod 
woiffTOV  Karttrofuurfitvwv  t&  fi^y  iu^pv 
ratj  rStv  V  tx^  Xc^irerai,  rh  Z\  fAert8v6' 
fiaarm:  while  he  admits  that  some 
could  not  be  pointed  out  at  aU  (ob9afAov 
9§lKyvff0ai  ^atri),  viii.  5,  p.  864. 

>  Sometimes,  however,  the  poet  adds 
a  few  words  indicating  the  position  of 
a  town  with  reference  to  a  mountain 
or  river.  Thus  he  describes  Liliea  as 
situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus 
(ii.  523),  Tarphe  and  Cronium  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boagrius  (tb.  538),  PbersB 
by  Ihe  lake  Bcobe'is  (ib.  711),  and  the 
Magnedans  as  dwelling  around  the 
Feneus  and  the  wooded  Pelion  (ib.  757). 


lliAd,  11. 569. 

The  only  other  city  to  which  the 
same  epithet  is  applied,  is  Oortyna  in 
Crete  {ib,  646),  where,  however,  there 
are  no  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls. 

Iliad,  H.  ftOa. 

The  abmidance  of  wild  pigeons  in  the 
rocks  of  this  locality  is  attested  both 
by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greeoe, 
vol.  ii.  p.  507)  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
{Impressions  of  Greece,  p.  85),  as  well 
as  by  Strabo.  The  same  epithet  is 
applied  to  Messe  in  Laconia  (v.  582), 
but  the  exact  locality  is  in  this  instance 
uncertain. 
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glens;"*  a  description  which,  from  its  recurrence  in  the 
Odyssey,  was  probably  become  one  in  general  use.  Indeed 
it  may  always  be  doubtful  whether  the  distinguishing  epithets 
that  we  find  in  Homer  were  selected  by  himself,  or  had  already 
become  traditional  from  their  employment  by  earlier  poets.' 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  must  take  the  case  as  it  stands.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  now  to  determine  how  far  the  Homeric 
Catalogue  was  based  upon  previously  existing  materials,  as 
well  as  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been  interpolated  in  later 
ages.  If  we  cannot  accept  its  authority  with  the  blind  defe- 
rence shown  by  the  later  Greeks,  we  must  receive  it  as  a 
document  of  the  highest  interest  from  its  antiquity,  but  which 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  criticize  or  dissect,  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  requisite  materials. 

§  3.  Of  a  very  different  character  from  the  Catalogue  of 
the  Greek  forces,  is  that  of  the  Trojans  which  follows  it,  and 
which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  subsequent 
addition  to  the  poem.  Its  meagre  and  jejune  treatment  of 
the  subject  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fulness  and 
richness  of  the  Greek  Catalogue,  and  it  is  as  inferior  to  the 
latter  in  geographical  interest  as  in  poetic  merit.  But  it  was 
universally  admitted  in  ancient  times  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Iliad;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  a  work 
extending  to  not  less  than  thirty  books.*    We  must,  therefore, 


y. 


llUd.  ii  681. 

The  signification  of  this  last  epithet, 
which  oocms  hoth  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  (iv.  1),  but  only  as  applied 
to  L«aced»mon,  would  be  uncertain, 
but  for  the  very  peculiar  character  of 
the  scenery  there,  which  (as  Mr.  W.  G. 
Clark  justly  observes,  Pdoponnesw,  p. 
156)  at  once  helps  one  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word. 

*  Thia  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark 
(Ibid.  p.  210),  and  appears  to  me 
aInMiat  certain.  8neh  an  habitual  ap- 
plication of  distinguishing  epiUiets  is 
characteristio  of  aU  early  ballad  poetry, 


such  as  roust  have  preceded  the  Iliad 
or  the  Odyssey. 

*  Strabo  not  unnaturally  expresses 
his  wonder  at  the  diffuseness  of  a 
writer  who  devoted  thirty  books  to  a 
commentary  on  little  more  than  sixty 
lines  of  Homer  (xiii.  1,  p.  603).  But 
from  the  quotations  preserved  to  us  it 
is  evident  that  it  comprised  mucli 
vsluable  matter;  and  Demetrius  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  writers 
who  shared  in  those  more  sceptical 
views  regarding  the  Homeric  geo- 
graphy, which  were  viewed  with  so 
much  disfavour  by  Strabo  himself. 
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be  content  to  include  this  also  in  our  estimate  of  the  Homeric 
geography,  though  not  without  a  passing  protest.' 

§  4.  The  most  interesting  question,  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  that  arises  from  the  two  Catalogues  is,  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  evince  of  the  countries  adjoining  the 
^gean,  for  all  that  is  comprised  within  their  limits  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  poet.  It  cannot,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  affirmed  that  all  beyond  these  limits  was 
unknown,  or  at  least  imperfectly  known,  though  we  shall  find 
reason  to  believe  that  his  real  knowledge  extended  but  little 
farther.  The  description  in  the  Catalogue  extends  over  all 
continental  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnese  and  Thessaly, 
but  excluding  Epirus  and  Acamania.  It  comprises,  more- 
over, the  islands  on  the  west,  opposite  to  Elis,  Cephallenia, 
Ithaca,  and  Zacynthus,  as  well  as  Dulichium  and  the  Echi- 
nades  nearer  to  the  mainland ;  and  all  the  islands  in  the  south 
of  the  ^gean — not  only  the  important  islands  of  Crete  and 
Ehodes,  but  Carpathus,  Cos,  and  even  such  insignificant  islets 
as  Casos,  Syme,  Nisyros,  and  the  Calydnse — being  distinctly 
mentioned  by  name.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of  those  which 
might  be  thought  especially  the  Greek  islands,  viz.  the 
Cyclades,  and  those  connected  with  them,  are  mentioned  as 
sending  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  forces,  though  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  them."  In  like 
manner  we  know  that  he  was  familiar  with  those  near  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace,'  as  well  as 


'  It  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  this  portion  of  the 
poem,  that  the  Cypria  of  Stasinus,  a 
'work  which  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed with  especial  reference  to  the 
Iliad,  contained  also  a  catalogue  of 
the  Trojan  forces ;  a  strangely  inappro- 
priate addition,  if  the  one  now  extant 
was  then  found  in  the  Uiad.  (Welcker, 
Der  Epische  Cydus,  vol.  ii.  p.  508; 
Mure's  Hittory  of  Oreek  LUerature^ 
vol  ii.  p.  281.) 

'  No  allusion  is  found  in  the  Iliad 
to  the  island  of  Delos  and  its  celebrated 


sanctuary.  But  it  is  incidentally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Odyssey  (vi.  162X 
and  its  non-occurrence  in  the  Eiad 
may  weU  be  accidental. 

•  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  well-koown  passage  in  Mr.  Eing- 
lake*s  Eotheuy  in  which  he  points  out 
the  accurate  local  knowledge  displayed 
by  Homer  in  selecting  Samothrace  as 
the  point  from  whence  Neptune  looked 
down  upon  the  plains  of  Troy ;  an  idea 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  natural 
presumption  from  its  position  on  a 
map. 
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with  the  great  moTmtain  promontory  of  Athos.  If  we  now 
take  up  the  Trojan  Catalogue  we  shall  find  it  describing  in 
detail  only  the  Troad  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  but 
enumerating  also  contingents  from  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Thrace,  including  the  Paeonians  from  the  banks  of  the  Axius, 
a  stream  which  the  poet  describes  as  '^  the  fairest  that  flows 
upon  the  earth."  ^  The  auxiliary  forces  from  the  Asiatic  side 
were  naturally  more  numerous:  these  were  the  Mysians, 
Phrygians,  Mseonians — ^whose  site  in  Lydia  is  matked  by  the 
Gygaean  Lake  and  Mount  Tmolus — the  Carians,  with  whom  are 
associated  **  the  streams  of  Maaander  and  the  lofty  summits  of 
Mycale  "  and  the  Lycians,  who  came  "  from  the  far  Lyeia  and 
the  banks  of  the  eddying  Xanthus."  These  were  the  farthest 
people  to  the  south.  To  the  north  we  find  mention  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  occupying  apparently  the  same  region  as  in 
historical  times;  and  beyond  these  uie  Halizones  ''from 
Alybe  afar,  where  is  the  birthplace  of  silver."*  Whether 
these  were  the  same  people  subsequently  known  as  the  Cha- 
lybes,  was  a  point  much  disputed  among  ancient  authors :  at 
all  events  we  must  clearly  place  them  to  the  east  of  the 
Paphlagonians,  and  may  therefore  safely  assume  that  Homer 
(or,  at  least,  the  author  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue)  was  ac- 
quainted by  name  with  the  nations  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Euxine  as  far  as  the  Halys,  though  the  name  of  that  river 
does  not  occur  in  the  poems. 

§  5.  But  if  the  limited  area  thus  circumscribed  may  be  taken 
as  including  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
can  be  shown  to  have  had  any  definite  knowledge,  there  are 
not  wanting  indications  that  point  to  an  acquaintance,  how- 
ever vague,  with  far  more  distant  regions.  And  the  very  fact 
that  these  notices  are  for  the  most  part  merely  incidental. 


*  'A^tov,  o»  s^AAunov  ZU»p  hnmUvarat  aZay.  it,  866  Strabo,  xiL  pp.  549>553.     The 

]U«d.  li.  860.      ;  name  of  the  Halizones  had  disappeared 

*  r^^£St9  i^  *aav^.  Stfcv  Apyvfiw  tori  '  in  later  times,  but  it  is  found  in  another 

y^^'  '  passage  in  the  Iliad  (v;  39),  so  that 

,  it  does  not  rest  only  on  the  dubioug 

For  the  diaeossions  raised  concerning  authority  of  the  Trojan  Catalogue. 
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points  the  more  strongly  to  their  being  notions  already 
familiar  to  the  poet  himself,  and  which  he  might  conceive  to 
be  equally  well  known  to  his  hearers.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  passages  is  that  in  which  he  describes 
Zeus  as  turning  away  his  eyes  from  the  battles  before  Troy 
to  gaze  on  "  the  land  of  the  horse-loving  Thracians  and  the 
close-fighting  Mysians,  and  the  noble  Hippemolgi,  who  live  on 
milk  alone,  and  the  Abii,  the  most  virtuous  of  mankind."  ^  It 
is  a  question  that  has  been  much  disputed,  and  that  cannot  be 
decided,  whether  the  terms  Hippemolgi,  "  milkers  of  mares ; " 
Glactophagi,  "feeders  on  milk;*'  and  Abii,  "men  without 
property,"*  are  used  by  the  poet  as  proper  names,  or  only  as 
descriptive  adjectives,^  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
poet  was  vaguely  acquainted  by  hearsay  with  the  fact  that 
beyond  the  mountains  of  Thrace  were  to  be  found  extensive 
plains,  over  which  roamed  wandering  tribes,  having  the  pecu- 
liarity that  they  subsisted  mainly  on  the  milk  of  their  mares, 
instead  of  that  of  cows  or  sheep.  This  characteristic  has  in  all 
ages  distinguished  the  Scythian  tribes,  that  is,  the  nomad 
races  of  Central  Asia,  or  who  have  passed  over  from  thence 
into  Europe,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times. 
But  neither  the  name  of  Scythians,  nor  that  of  any  of  the 


Kvowr  r*  ayx'^^XMr  jcaI  AyavoKV  'Iwinf 

futkyStv 
yXiucTo^ywr,  'A^tih>r  ft  iueauyramv  av- 

mod.  XiiL  4<4. 

The  Mysians  here  mentioned  are  evi- 
dently the  European  people  of  the 
name,  the  same  afterwards  known  to 
the  Romans  as  the  Moesians,  from 
whom,  according  to  the  belief  univer- 
saUy  prevalent  among  Greek  writers, 
the  Mysiaus  of  Asia  Minor  derived 
their  origin. 

♦  "Afitot,  literally,  •*  men  without  the 
means  of  life,"  t.e.  with  poor  and  scanty 
means."  6\ty6fiiot,  evrcActf  ydp  ciVc 
Ktd  &irXo7  r^y  Utairoufy  Eustath.  ad  loc» 
The  idea  of  their  justice  and  virtue 
was    evidently    derived    from    their 


simple  and  frugal  habits  of  life ;  and 
continued  to  prevail  among  the  Greeks 
throogh  all  ages,  though  applied  some- 
times  to  one  nomad  tribe,  sometimes 
to  another  (see  ^schvlua,  Prometii, 
SolxU.  Fr.  184;  Arrian,  Anabasis,  iv.  1). 
*  Bee  the  subject  fully  discussed  by 
Strabo,  vii.  3,  §§  2-10,  and  by  Eusta- 
thius,  ad  Iliad,  he  The  analogy  of 
such  names  as  Ichtbyophagi,  Troglo- 
dytiB,  Macrobii,  &c.,  which  were  cer- 
tainly used  by  the  Greeks  as  Gentile 
appellations,  is  in  favour  of  tlieir  being 
so  in  this  case  also ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  the  Hippemolgi  and 
Abii  were  generally  regarded  as  such. 
But  little  or  no  value  can  be  attached 
to  the  usage  of  later  voiters  in  this 
respect,  in  interpreting  the  language 
of  Homer. 
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subordinate  divisions  of  that  great  people  which  we  meet  with 
in  Herodotus  and  Ephorus,  is  to  be  found  in  Homer. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  and  east, 
there  are  many  more  indications  of  knowledge,  and  even  in  a 
certain  sense  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  civilized  nations 
at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Mediterranean — the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Egyptians.  To  the  former  people,  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all 
their  foreign  trade ;  and  they  must  have  been  therefore  quite 
familiar  with  the  name,  as  well  as  with  the  articles  exported 
from  thence.*  But  not  only  does  Homer  represent  Paris  as 
possessing  many  valuable  things  of  Phoenician  manufacture, 
but  he  distinctly  describes  him  as  having  brought  them  him- 
self from  Sidon,  "after  having  sailed  over  the  broad  sea."' 
He  was  apparently  regarded  as  having  been  driven  there  by  a 
violent  storm,  in  the  same  manner  as  Menelaus  was  in  the 
Odyssey;  but  in  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  looked  on 
such  an  adventure  as  not  improbable.  In  the  case  of  Egypt 
again,  though  accidentally  the  name  of  the  country  does  not 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  we  find  an  incidental  reference  to  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  which  shows  that  exaggerated  rumours  of 
its  wealth  and  grandeur  were  abeady  familiar  to  the  poet.  In 
the  ninth  book  Achilles  alludes,  as  the  acme  of  all  imaginable 
wealth,  to  that  which  was  stored  up  within  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  "  a  city  that  had  an  hundred  gates,  through 
each  of  which  there  passed  every  day  two  hundred  men  with 


*  li  is  remarkable,  as  has  been  fre- 
qnenilT  pointed  out,  that  the  name 
of  ^Phoenician/'  though  of  frequent 
ooeurrenoe  in  the  Odyssey,  is  only 
cfoce  found  in  the  Iliad;  the  manu- 
factured articles  are  always  called 
"'  Sidonian/*  and  Paris  is  described  as 
bringing  tiiem  from  Sidon.  Bat  this 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  capital.  The  name  of 
Tyre  is  not  found  in  either  poem. 


SJoMMT,  r^  cvT^  'AA«taF8po«  tf«o«i% 


Iliad,  Vl.  288-291. 

As  the  poet  places  this  visit  on  his 
return  voyage  from  Sparta,  after  having 
carried  off  Helen  (tb,  292),  it  has  been 
sought  to  connect  it  with  the  story, 
adopted  by  Euripides  and  Herodotus, 
of  Paris  having  touched  in  Egypt  also 
on  his  return ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  this  assumption,  except  that  it 
is  more  probable  he  should  have  been 
driven,  like  Menelaus,  to  Egypt,  than 
direct  to  the  Phoenician  coast. 
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their  horses  and  chaxiots."^  Even  these  fabnlons  tales  are 
sufficient  proof  that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  had 
intercourse,  more  or  less  direct,  with  Egypt,  as  we  shall  find 
more  clearly  shown  in  the  Odyssey, 

§  7.  Through  Egypt  also  was  unquestionably  derived  the 
notion  of  the  Ethiopians  (burnt  or  black-faced  men),  who  must 
have  been  regarded  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Egyptians  to  the 
south,  on  the  borders  of  the  Ocean  stream.  The  utterly  vague 
and  fabulous  character  of  all  that  was  known  concerning  them 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  never  mentioned 
except  in  connection  with  the  gods,  who  were  supposed  to 
repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Ocean  to  feast  on  the  sacrifices 
offered  by  them.'  Equally  vague  is  the  indication  of  another 
people,  the  Pygmies,  who  were  also  supposed  to  dwell  by  the 
shores  of  the  Ocean  stream,  where  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  the  cranes,  who  migrated  thither  to  fly  from 
the  winter  and  the  storms  of  Greece.^  The  notion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  race  of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  was  long  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  and  has  recently 
been  shown  to  be  not  altogether  without  foundation,^  could  only 
have  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer's  time  through  an  Egyptian 
channel. 


Aiyvtrriat,  SBi  wkttara  iofum  iy  xn^iULra 

fCMTOi, 

a!    9*  cffar^wXot  •lax,  iti^iowi  V  ua^ 
oytpcc  «urotx>^<n  <rw  tmrownr  koX  Sxcv^ 

Iliad.  Ix.  381-384. 

DiodoniB  (i.  45)  asserts,  as  if  he  had 
undoubted  aathority  for  the  fact,  that 
Thebes,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
reaUy  did  possess  20,000  war  chariots. 

•  Iliad,  i.  428;  xziu.  206.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  notion  is  found  in  the 
Odyssey  also  (i.  22-25;  y.  282). 

'  Sf^  vfp  fcAayyi)  ytpoMiy  viXci  ovpa¥60t 
^vp6, 

cAivyvp  Toi  ytw^TOvrax  in  'Ojceayoio  ^ooaiv, 
aifipeu9\  Uvytuuoun    ^¥Ov  koX  ta^pa,  ^> 
poiwoi. 

niad,  HI.  3-S. 

It  is  evident  that  the  tradition  here 


alluded  to  is  one  that  the  poet  assumea 
to  be  familiar  to  iaU. 

'  BumouiB  of  the  existence  of  a  race 
of  dwarfs  in  the  interior  of  Africa  have 
from  time  to  time  reached  the  ears  of 
modem  traveUers,  as  they  penetrated 
farther  and  farther  into  the  continent. 
Quite  recently  (1870)  M.  Schweinfurth 
has  established  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fact  that  such  a  race  is  reaUy  found 
adjoining  the  tribe  of  Nyamnyam  in 
Central  Africa.  They  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Akka,  and  have  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Bush- 
men of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  such  tribes  were  once 
more  widely  diffused,  and  may  well 
have  come  within  the  cognisance  of 
the  Egyptians.  (See  Schweinfurtb's 
TraveU  in  the  Heart  of  Africa.,  vol.  ii« 
ch.  xvi,  and  Keith  Johnston's  Africa^ 
p.  24  X.) 
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Section  3. — Oeography  of  the  Odyssey, 

§  1.  Few  and  scanty  as  are  the  allusions  in  the  Iliad  to  dis- 
tant regions  and  countries,  they  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  author  of  that  poem  was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  an 
outer  world,  beyond  the  limits  of  that  to  which  the  view  of  the 
Greeks  was  in  his  day  habitually  confined.  This  outer  world 
is  far  more  fully  opened  to  our  view,  though  still  enveloped  in 
the  dim  haze  of  uncertain  distance,  in  the  Odyssey,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  part  of  the  poem  which  has  always  been  the 
most  attractive  and  the  best  known.  The  wanderings  of 
Ulysses,  as  related  by  himself  to  the  Phseacians,  have  had  a 
charm  for  all  readers  of  all  ages  from  the  times  of  Homer  to 
our  own :  and  few,  very  few  comparatively,  have  been  those 
who  have  paused  to  enquire  what  slender  foundation  of  truth 
might  underlie  these  delightful  fictions,  and  whether  the 
scenes  of  his  adventures  were  real  localities  disguised  under 
a  thin  veil  of  poetic  ornament,  or  were  mere  creations  of  fancy, 
as  shadowy  and  unreal  as  the  Elysian  Fields  or  the  gloomy 
realms  of  ELades.  One  point,  indeed,  may  be  taken  as  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  legendary  and  mythical  tales,  which 
received  their  definite  embodiment  in  the  Odyssey,  were  not 
the  creation  of  the  poet.  The  names  of  the  Sirens  and  Circe, 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  Lotus-eaters  and  the  Lsestry- 
gones,  were  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  they  were 
wedded  to  immortal  verse  by  Homer:  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Wanderings  of  Ulysses,  like  the  Voyage  of  the 
ship  Argo,  had  formed  the  subject  of  many  a  rude  ballad, 
before  they  were  worked  up  into  a  polished  and  coherent 
narrative  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  It  is  especially 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  attempting  to  investigate 
the  questions  concerning  the  geographical  foundation  of  the 
story  as  we  find  it  there  related :  or  rather  to  enquire  how  far 
there  existed  any  such  foundation  at  all.  We  must  represent 
to  ourselves  the  poet  as  having  to  deal  with  a  mass  of  hetero- 
geneous materials :  sometimes  obscure  reports  gathered  from 

VOL.  L  E 
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Phoenician  mariners  of  the  marvels  of  the  " far  west;"  others 
purely  mythological  fables  of  unknown  origin ;  others  again 
traditional  tales  belonging  to  that  border-land  of  truth  and 
fiction,  in  which  it  has  become  impossible  for  after  ages  to 
discern  the  boundary. 

All  this  he  had  to  work  up  into  one  poetic  whole,  and  no 
one  can  dispute  his  success ;  but  when  it  has  been  maintained, 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  he  undertook  also 
to  work  it  up  into  one  geographical  system,  it  may  well  be 
asked  whether  he  had  any  geographical  system  at  all  ?  The 
ancient  writers,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  believed  that  in  this 
respect,  as  in  all  others.  Homer  was  the  master-spirit  and 
guide  to  all  learning,^  and  Strabo  expressly  describes  him  as 
the  founder  of  scientific  geography  and  the  precursor  in  this 
department  of  Anaximander  and  HecataBus.^  But  it  is  strange 
that  the  same  erroneous  estimate  of  the  scope  and  character  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  Odyssey  should  prevail  even  in  our  own 
day,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  attempts  to  investigate  its 
geography  should  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Homer 
had  present  to  his  mind  an  elaborate  and  complicated  map  of 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact, 
but  as  distinct  and  definite  as  a  chart  of  the  voyage  of  Ma- 
gellan or  Vasco  de  Gama.* 


'  "  n  maestro  dl  oolor  ch«  sanoo." 

Dante,  Infemo,  canto  Iv.  v.  131. 

The  ezpreasion  is,  howoTer,  applied  by 
the  Italian  poet  with  better  judgment 
to  Aristotle. 

*  Strabo,  i.  1,  where  he  distinctly 
asserts  that  geography  is  a  branch  of 
philoeophy,  and  that  all  those  who  had 
taken  it  up — among  whom  he  gives  the 
firdt  place  to  Homer — were  roiovroi 
Tivcs,  ue.y  men  of  a  philosophical  turn 
of  mind. 

*  Tliis  appears  to  me  to  be  the  funda- 
mental fallacy,  pervading  aU  Mr. 
Gladstone's  system  of  Homeric  geo- 
graphy.   According  to  his  own  state- 


adjust  to  it  the  voyages  of  his  heroes, 
MenelauB  and  Ulysses "  (vol.  iii.  p. 
250).  But  what  right  have  we  to 
assume  that  he  shaped  any  such  map 
at  all  ?  The  use  of  maps  was  not  in- 
troduced into  Greece  till  centuries 
after  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  only  by  the 
habitual  use  of  maps  that  men  come 
to  form  clear  conceptions  of  the  geo- 
graphical relations  and  relative  potA- 
tions  of  different  countries.  Without 
this  training  I  believe  it  to  be  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  frame  in  his  own 
mind  any  system  of  such  geographical 
relations,  as  between  distant  countries ; 


ment:    ''The   question   before    us  is  !   though   he   may   clearly   picture   to 
what  map  of  the  earth   did  Homer      himself  those  of  neighbouring  lands 


shape  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  might 


and  islands,  such  as  the  shores  of  the 
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§  2.  We  have  already  seen  how  deeply  rooted  among  the 
ancientSy  both  Greeks  and  Bomans,  was  the  belief  that  attached 
the  names  of  the  Homeric  localities  to  particular  places, 
well  known  in  later  times.  How  these  attributions  had  grown 
up  in  the  first  instance,  we  are  in  most  cases  utterly  unable 
to  conjecture.  In  some  they  were  probably  local  legends  or 
myths  that  had  some  kind  of  resemblance  to  those  that  were 
found  in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  were  in  consequence  eagerly 
laid  hold  of  in  order  to  connect  the  particular  localities  with 
names  that  were  celebrated  throughout  the  Greek  world.  It 
is  certain  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  arose  from  any  geogra- 
phical attempt  to  explain  or  account  for,  the  wanderings  of  the 
hero,  in  accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  poet.^  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  already  observed  that  these  popular 
attributions  were  in  many  cases  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  text ;  and  later  writers  in  vain  struggled  to  reconcile  the 
two.  The  only  safe  course  that  can  be  pursued  in  this  enquiry 
is  to  discard  in  the  first  instance  all  those  commonly  received 
identifications,  and  simply  follow  the  statements  of  Homer, 
pointing  out  where  they  really  afford  some  clue  to  their  own 
interpretation,  and  where  they  are  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
ideas  that  have  been  commonly  attached  to  them. 

§  3.  The  voyage  of  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  began 
of  course  in  the  well-known  waters  of  the  ^gean,  and  here 
the  account  is,  as  might  be  expected,  clear  and  consistent.  He 
was  driven  in  the  first  instance,  by  unfavourable  winds,  to  the 
land  of  the  Cicones  on  the  coast  of  Thrace:'  a  people  who 
appear  in  the  Iliad  among  the  Trojan  allies,^  and  with  whom 


which  lie  withia  the  range 
of  his  own  experience  and  obeerva- 
tion. 

*  The  only  exception  would  be  the 
fixing  on  Gaudos  (Gozo)  as  the  island 
of  Caljptfo,  if  we  are  to  understand 
Strabo'a  wnrds  (riL  3.  p.  299)  as  im- 
pljing  that  Gallimachud  wub  tho  first 
to  mi^e  thia  attribution :  but  it  ap- 
peals probable  tliat  in  this  case,  as  in 


that  of  Scheria,  he  merely  adopted  the 
popular  tradition. 

vtv.  Odyas.  ix.  39. 

B  Iliad,  ii.  846.  Acoording  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  59),  the  Cicones  in- 
habited the  coast  land  about  Doriscus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Uebrus,  but  they 
were  extinct  as  a  people  in  the  time  of 
the  liistorian. 
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Dlysses  engaged  in  hostilities.  Sailing  again  from  thence,  he 
had  a  north  wind  (Boreas)  which  would  have  been  favourable 
for  his  course,  but  its  increasing  violence  drove  him  to  seek 
shelter  on  the  land,  where  we  are  not  told :  nor  have  we  any 
hint  as  to  his  course  from  thence,  except  that  it  was  a  direct 
course  with  a  fair  wind  (evidently,  therefore,  still  a  north 
wind),  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  where  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  waves  and  current,  drove  him  out  to  sea,  and  pre- 
vented his  seeking  shelter  under  Cythera.*  Here  we  have  a 
very  characteristic  trait.  Cape  Malea  having  been  renowned  in 
all  ages  for  sudden  and  violent  storms,  so  that  its  circumnavi- 
gation has  been  always  regarded  with  dread  both  by  Greek 
and  other  mariners.  In  the  Odyssey  itself  it  is  twice  again 
mentioned  as  having  caused  similar  disasters.^ 

From  thence  they  were  driven  "  by  wicked  winds  "  for  nine 
days  over  the  open  sea.'  A  voyage  of  that  length  would 
undoubtedly  carry  a  Greek  navigator  of  those  days  altogether 
out  of  the  sphere  of  his  knowledge,  and  accordingly  when  on 
the  tenth  day  they  arrived  in  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  within  the  limits  of  that  outer  world,  all 
statements  concerning  which  were  more  or  less  mixed  with 
fable.  But  in  this  case  the  existence  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  of  a  people  who  subsisted  mainly  on  the  fruit  of  the 
lotus-tree,  was  found  in  later  times  to  be  a  well-established 
fact;  and  the  sweetness  of  the  fruit  was  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  its  making  people  forget  their 
country.^  Some  notion  of  this  might  easily  have  been  gained 
from  Phosnician  navigators,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  even  a 
Greek  ship  might  have  been  really  driven  there,  as  Ulysses 


oAXJL   fu   HvpuL   p6ot    Tt    w«ptyr^«Torra 

ical  Bop^  air4%Mn,  wapdnkayftv  5d  Kvft$p«r . 

Odyu.  Ix.  80-81. 

^  First  Menelans,  then  Agamemnon, 
is  described  as  being  driven  out  of  bis 
course  by  violent  squalls  labile  doubling 
Cape  Malea  (iii.  287;  iv.  514).  The 
stune  incident  is  introduced  in  the 
fictitious   narrative   of  Ulysses  (xtx. 


187).  Its  evil  repute  in  ancient  times 
is  attested  by  numerous  passages ;  and 
in  modem  days  will  be  familiar  to  aU 
who  have  ever  navigated  the  iBgean. 

ivBty  6'iyvrnjiap  ^pofniiv  hkooiq  aviyjtKVw, 

yatn%  AMTo4>oy*n',  oi  r*  ai^ii«or  cUop  Hovny, 

'     lUd.  U.  82-84. 

'  See   Polybius   (xii.    2),  who  de- 
scribes it  from  personal  observation. 
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was  supposed  to  be.  And  as  he  was  driyen  off  in  the  first 
instance  from  Cape  Malea  by  a  north  wind,  the  natural  inference 
would  be  that  the  land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  was  somewhere 
away  to  the  south.  Hence  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition,  which  has  been  adopted  by  almost  all  commenta- 
tors and  geographers,  that  in  this  instance  the  fable  had  a 
foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  Lotophagi  were  really  situated 
somewhere  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 

But  we  are  not  entitled  to  go  farther,  and  dssume  that 
Homer  had  a  definite  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Lotus-eating 
people.  Later  writers  either  placed  the  Lotophagi  on  the 
coast  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Syrtis,^  or  restricted 
them  more  specially  to  the  island  of  Meninx,'  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  which  would  appear  to  correspond  to  the  poetical 
idea  of  the  country  of  the  Lotus-eaters,  and  where  the  Lotus 
shrub  actuaUy  grows  in  great  abundance.*  But  it  is  most  un-- 
likely  that  the  poet  had  anything  more  than  a  vague  and  general 
idea  that  the  Lotophagi  dwelt  to  the  west  of  Libya,  with  the 
name  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  also  acquainted. 

§  4.  With  the  next  step  we  plunge  into  complete  uncertainty. 
We  are  told  only :  "  From  thence  they  sailed  on,  grieving  in 
their  hearts,  and  came  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes ;"''  whom  the 
poet  proceeds  to  describe  as  a  lawless,  cruel  race,  ignorant  of 
agriculture  and  of  all  the  other  arts  of  life,  dwelling  in  caves, 
but  inhabiting  a  fertile  land,  which  produced  all  kinds  of 
grain  without  the  need  of  cultivation.  They  were  wholly 
unacquainted  also  with  navigation,  so  that  when  Ulysses  and 
his  companions  landed  on  a  small  island,  opposite  to  the 
mainland,  they  found  it  full  of  wild  goats  which  lived  there 


«  fioylAX,{110. 

»  Stnbo,  i.  2,  §  17. 

*  See  Barth,  Wanderungen  dureh 
die  Kadenlander  det  MiUelmeereB, 
▼dL  i  pp.  259-265;  Gn^rin,  Voyage 
JrdiMogiqite  dant  la  BSgenee  de 
Tunis^  vol.  L  pp.  203-207. 

wv  S  it  yoMV  imp^toAfwr,  iBtfUtr' 
Odyu.  tx.  10fr-i07. 


The  assumption  of  Yoloker  that  it 
was  only  one  day's  voyage  from  the 
land  of  tiie  Lotophagi  is  certainly  not 
justified.  The  poet  indeed  tells  us 
that  they  arrived  at  the  Island  of 
Goats  in  the  night  (v.  143) ;  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the 
first  night  after  they  left  the  Loto- 
phagi. 
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unmolested.  Here  also  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  remained 
in  safety,  while  Ulysses,  with  the  crew  of  one  vessel,  went 
through  his  memorable  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus. 
That  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes  was  Sicily,  and  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  ^tna  facing  the  sea,  has  so 
generally  been  believed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
that  it  had  become,  as  we  know  from  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides, 
as  fixed  an  article  of  popular  faith  in  his  day,  as  it  was  in  that 
of  Virgil.'  Yet  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Odyssey  to  lead  to  that  conclusion.  There  is  no  indication 
either  of  the  distance  or  the  direction  of  the  voyage  from  the 
land  of  the  Lotus-eaters  thither :  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  neither  the  name  of  Sicily,  nor  that  of  ^tna,  is 
found  in  Homer.  Nor  is  there  any  island  adjoining  this  coast 
at  all  corresponding  to  that  described  as'  abounding  in  wild 
goats.  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  Homer  elsewhere  (as  we 
shall  see)  speaks  of  an  island  called  Thrinakia,  which  has 
been  almost  universally  identified  with  Sicily :  and  not 
only  is  there  nothing  to  connect  this  with  the  land  of  the 
Cyclopes,  but  the  two  appear  in  the  mind  of  the  poet  to  have 
been  wholly  separate.  These  difficulties  have  led  some  writers 
in  modem  times  to  reject  the  view,  which  seems  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  in  antiquity,  placing  the  Cyclopes  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  south-west 
coast  of  that  island,  or  else  to  the  opposite  mainland,  the 
southern  extremity  or  toe  of  Italy.*  Both  hypotheses  are 
equally  devoid  of  any  adequate  support.  All  we  can  say  is, 
that  Homer  conceived  the  Cyclopes  as  dwelling  in  a  moun- 
tainous land  of  considerable  extent,^  somewhere  to  the  west 


•  The  Cyclops  of  Earipidea  \a  ftiU  of 
alluBions  to  the  site  of  his  cave  among 
the  rocks  of  iEtna  (see  w.  20,  56,  82, 
101.  A'o.).  In  the  ^neid  its  proximity 
is  noticed  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
i.arrative. 

"  PortuB   ab   acccssu    Tentorum    Imniotas,    «t 
ingenB 
Ipse,  B«d  borrificin  JaxU  tonat  Mtsia  rulnto." 

lii.  670. 

^  Volcker    (Ilfmieriitche    Geographies 


pp.  110-113)  maintains  the  fonner  the- 
ory ;  Ukert  {Geographies  i.  p.  23)  the 
latter,  though  with  a  reasonable  ex- 
» pression  of  doubt.  Forbiger  and  Bueh- 
holz  follow  Volcker. 

*  Not  only  does  Homer  expressly 
call  it  **  The  land  of  the  Cyclopes," 
like  ^  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi, '  not 
the  "  island '' ;  as  he  terms  the  abodes 
of  .^k>lu8,  Ciroe,  and  Calypso :  but  he 
elsewhere  tells  us  that  the  Phasacians, 
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of  Greece,  and  apparently  to  the  north  of  the  land  of  the 
Lotophagi.' 

§  5.  The  next  stage  in  the  progress  is  equally  obscure  and 
indefinite.  Again  "  they  sailed  on,  grieving  in  their  hearts ; " 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  their  companions,  though  rejoicing  to 
have  themselves  escaped  from  death.^  But  not  a  word  as  to 
the  direction  or  duration  of  the  voyage.  We  are  only  told 
that  they  arrived  at  the  island  of  jSoIus,  where  that  hero 
dwelt  in  patriarchal  state  with  his  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
in  a  floating  island,  which  was  girt  all  around  with  an  impene- 
trable wall  of  brass,  and  with  smooth  rock  rising  up  on  high.* 
He  was  appointed  by  Zeus  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  winds : 
and  being  favourably  disposed  to  Ulysses,  after  entertaining 
him  hospitably  for  a  month,  he  sent  him  forth  on  his  voyage 
again,  having  tied  up  all  the  winds  in  a  bag,  which  he  com- 
mitted to  his  charge ;  except  only  the  west  wind,  Zephyrus, 
which  was  to  send  him  on  his  way.  With  this  favouring  wind 
they  sailed  for  nine  days  and  nine  nights,  and  on  the  tenth 
day  they  were  already  within  sight  of  their  native  land,  when 
Ulysses  fell  asleep,  his  companions  opened  the  bag,  and  all  the 
winds  rushing  forth  produced  a  storm,  which  drove  the  ships 
back  all  the  way  to  the  island  of  jSoIus.^ 

There  is  perhaps  no  incident  in  the  whole  poem  more 
glaringly  fabulous  thdn  that  just  related.  Yet  several  modern 
inquirers  have  attached  importance  to  the  statement  that  the 
voyage  from  the  island  to  Ithaca  was  one  of  ten  days'  duration 
with  a  west  wind:  and  it  must  be  admitted  at  least  that  it 
shows  the  marvellous  island  to  have  been  situated  in  the  poet's 
mind  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.^    It  was 


before  migmiing  to  Scheria,  had  dwelt 
in  the  open  oonatry  of  Hypereia,  near 
to  the  Cyclopes,  wboee  violence  had 
oompeUed  them  to  remove.    (Odyssey, 

'  This  last  inference  rests  upon  the 
•atnmptjion  that  the  navigators,  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  course  to  the 
sooth,  vroold  try  to  rectify  their  posi- 
tion by  steering  towards  the  north ;  a 
legitimate  iofereuce  in  the  case  of  a 


real  voyage ;  bnt  of  very  questionable 
application  in  regard  to  a  fictitious  one. 

*  Odyss.  ix.  vv.  565-6. 

*  Aiokinv  5'  cc  vn<ror  o^ticoytcir*  Ma  6*  ivtuxp 
AloAos  'IinroTMiff t  ^«Ao(  oBavarowi  tfcoc- 

ir\MT]|]  kv\  vwinf  •  vwom  ii  ri  iiiv  ircpl  rctxov 

ircron. 

Ibid.  z.  1-4. 

»  md.  X.  14-55. 

^  Those  who    consider    that    every 
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almost  as  settled  a  conclusion  among  the  ancients  that  the 
island  of  JEoImb  was  one  of  the  remarkable  group  of  volcanic 
islands  to  the  north  of  Sicily,  to  which  they  in  consequence 
gave  the  name  of  the  JEolian  Islands,  as  that  the  Cyclopes 
dwelt  at  the  foot  of  ^tna ;  though  the  two  assumptions  were 
in  fact  incompatible  :^  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  position  thus  assigned  to  the  magic  isle  of  iEk)lus  with 
the  account  of  the  voyage  from  thence  to  Ithaca,  as  given  by 
the  poet  himself.*  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  some  of 
the  Lipari  Islands — especially  Stromboli,  the  one  selected  by 
popular  tradition  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  the  abode 
of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  • — have  something  in  their  form,  and 
in  the  steepness  with  which  they  rise  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
sea,  that  may  serve  to  recall,  if  not  to  suggest,  the  idea  of  the 
island  girt  with  a  wall  of  brass  and  a  smooth  precipice  of  rock 
all  round.  But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  some  exaggerated 
account  of  this  appearance,  as  transmitted  through/Phoenician 
traders,  may  have  given  rise  to  one  part  of  the  fable ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Homer  had  no  rea]  idea  of  its  situation, 
and  simply  conceived  it  as  lying  a  long  way  off,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea,  to  the  west  of  Ithaca.  Of  its  position  with  respect 
to  Sicily  or  to  the  land  of  the  Cyclopes,  he  had  apparently  no 
idea  whatever. 

§  6.  With  the  ill-fated  return  of  the  hero  to  the  island  of 
.^Ek>lu8  begins  a  new  series  of  adventures.  That  personage 
having  refused  to  furnish  any  further  assistance  to  one  who  was 


statement  of  the  poet  is  to  be  oonstrned 
literally  and  strictly,  natanlly  point 
out  that  the  duration  of  the  voya^ 
from  the  island  of  .£o1u8  to  Ithaca  is 


the  .^lian  Islands,  without  either 
passing  through  the  strait  between 
Scylla  and  Gharybdis—wliich  he  did 
not  do  until  a  much  later  period  <-or 


the  same  as  that  from  Gape  Malea  to  i  circumnavigating  the  whole  of  Sicily, 
the  land  of  the  Lotophagi;  so  that  |  a  most  improbable  assumption.     But 


Ulysses  would  have  exactly  *'  made  up 
his  lee  way."  I  cannot  belieye  that 
the  **  nine  aays  and  nine  nights  "  is  in 
either  case  anything  more  than  a  yague 
and  general  expression. 

'  It  is  evident  that  had  the  Cyclopes 
dwelt   at  the  foot  of  JStna,  Ulysses      N,  H.  iu.  9,  §  94. 
conld  not  have  passed  from  thence  to 


this  difficul^,  like  aU  others  connected 
with  the  vulgar  attributions  genendly 
adopted,  was  overlooked  by  almost  all 
ancient  writers. 

*  See  above,  p.  89. 

•  Strabo,  vi.  2,  §  6,  11,  p.  276;  Plin. 
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evidently  hated  by  the  gods,  the  winds  were  unfavourable,  and 
it  was  only  after  six  days  and  nights  of  laborious  rowing  that 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  reached  the  city  of  Lamus,  the 
king  of  the  Laestrygones,  which  had  a  land-locked  port, 
guarded  at  the  entrance  by  two  projecting  rocks.^  Here  again 
nothing  is  told  us  of  the  direction  of  the  voyage :  and  the 
utter  vagueness  of  the  data  for  determining  the  place  of  abode 
of  the  Laestrygones — a  people  of  giants  and  cannibals,  as 
obviously  fabulous  as  the  Cyclopes — is  sufSciently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  Greeks  assigned 
them  to  Sicily,^  while  the  Bomans  transferred  them  to  Formis 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.^  Both  suggestions  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  utterly  without  foundation.  Nor  is  there  any 
cine  to  afford  grounds  for  a  more  plausible  conjecture.^ 

§  7.  After  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships  by 
the  giant  Lsestrygones,  Ulysses  with  one  vessel  only  ^^  sailed 
on  " — ^as  usual  without  affording  us  any  indication  of  the  direc- 
tion of  his  course,  or  the  length  of  his  voyage — tUl  he  came  to 
the  island  of  ^a,  the  abode  of  the  goddess  Circe,  the  sister  of 
**  the  wicked-minded  ^etes."*  The  purely  mythical  character 
of  everything  connected  with  Circe  and  her  island,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  adventures  encountered  by  Ulysses  and  his 
companions,  but  from  her  being  styled  a  goddess,  like  Calypso, 
and  from  her  connection  with  ^etes,  a  being  as  clearly  mytho- 


>  Odyasey,  x.  ▼▼.  80-90.  Kothiog 
can  be  more  diBtinct  or  graphic  than 
the  description  of  this  hayeo,  which  Ib 
eridentlY  the  original  copied  by  VirgU 
in  the  nrst  book  of  the  iBneid  (ty. 
159>169>  Yet  the  one  is  in  all  pro- 
bability as  purely  a  creation  of  the 
poet's  fancy  as  the  other. 

*  What  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
the  current  tradition  placed  them  near 
Leontini,  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
(Strabo,  i  p.  20;  Plin.  N.  H.  iii.  8, 


unlike  as  can  weU  be  to  the  description 
in  the  Odyssey.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  was  told  by  Colonel  Mure  that  the 
little  bay  of  Bapri,  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria,  not  far  from  Policastro,  was 
the  very  image  of  the  port  of  the 
Lastrygones  as  described  by  Homer. 
Others  have  found  a  striking  similarity 
in  that  of  Balaklava ! 
*  Note  D,  p.  77. 

Odyaa.  x.  137. 


I  S9.)  !  The  epithet  6\o6<^pt0v  is  applied  also 

'  Plin.  iii.  5,  |  59.    The  same  tra-  :  to  Atlas,  as  the    father  of   Calypso 

dikkn  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  |  (Odyss.  i.  52) ;  in  both  cases  it  appears 

Bomaa  poets.    Tet  the  beautiful  bay  j  to  indicate  a  being   of  supernatural 

of  FofinuB  (the  Oulf  of  Gaeta)  is  as  |  powers,  to  be  dreaded  as  such. 
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logical  as  Atlas.  And  of  all  the  attempts  to  give  a  '^  local 
habitation"  to  the  legends  related  in  the  Odyssey,  none  is 
more  absurd  than  that  which  attached  the  name  to  the  Girceian 
promontory,  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  is  not  an  island  at 
alL^  Whether  the  idea  arose  from  the  identification  of  the 
magician  goddess  with  some  local  diyinity  of  similar  attribntes, 
or  from  a  mere  casnal  resemblance  of  name,  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  decided  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  attempt  any 
other  determination  of  an  island  of  which  nothing  is  told  us 
that  is  not  on  the  face  of  it  purely  fabulous.  We  can  only 
assume  that,  as  the  poet  represents  the  abode  of  Circe  as  the 
place  from  whence  Ulysses  took  his  departure  for  the  gloomy 
realms  of  Hades,  he  must  have  conceived  it  as  situated  towards 
'^  the  region  of  darkness ;"  that  is,  the  west  or  north-west.^ 

It  is  certainly  not  worth  while  to  enquire  what  geo- 
graphical idea  the  poet  formed  in  his  own  mind  of  this  visit 
to  the  regions  of  Hades,  or  to  attempt  to  define  the  locality  of 
the  Cimmerians,  whom  he  describes  as  wrapped  up  in  mist 
and  cloud,  and  overshadowed  by  perpetual  night,  never 
beholding  the  sun  either  as  he  ascends  the  heavens,  or  as  he 
declines  towards  his  setting.*    They  dwelt  upon  the  Ocean 


•  Yet  we  find  Pliny  serionBly  writ- 
ing^ :  ^  Circeii  quondam  insula  immenso 
quidem  mari  cimumdata  (ut  creditur 
Homero),  at  nunc  plaoitie''  {H.  N. 
iit  5,  §  57).  The  same  statement  was 
already  mnde  at  a  much  earlier  period 
by  TheoDhrastus  (HiH,  Plant  v.  8, 
§  3),  but  he  judiciously  reports  it  only 
as  the  tradition  of  the  natives ;  while 
Pliny  grayely  infers  that  all  the  inter- 
mediate and  surrounding  land  was  a 
recent  addition. 

^  It  is  certain,  however,  that  tra- 
ditions connected  with  Circe  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  Latium  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  we  find  her  introduced 
as  the  mother  of  Agnus  and  Latinus 
in  a  passage  of  Heeiod  {Theogon.  v. 
1011-1013),  which,  though  it  is  ahnost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition  to  the 
poem,  cannot  be  referred  to  a  late 
date. 


*  See  Note  E,  p.  7a  The  only 
tiling  we  are  told  of  it  is  that  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  boundless  sea : — 

nyoor,  irip  wtpt  vorrot  asvtpiToc  ctrrc^oFMroA. 

Odym.  X.  195. 

n^  is  wttpeJf  ueaat  fioBvpooev  'Oacomho. 
tv$a  6i  K*f^A«p<W  aySpiav  o^fios  rt  inSAcvn. 
i|cipi  KoX  M^e^g  MKokuiituroi  •  oiM  wvr 

ovrovf 
i|cAt<K  ^oiBmv  KaraSipKtTaA  currirticmr, 
m€^  mror'  ay  OTtixuvt  vpbf  ovpoyoy  durrc- 

poevro, 
ovtf*  or'  OF  aifi  ivT  yaxap  ia^  ovpcvoBtv 

wpoTpoofifnUf 
aXX  hrtPv^hkaiivirmTUilti^aiinPftOTOuru'. 

IbfcL  zL  13-19. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Circe,  when  she 
was  indicating  to  Ulysses  Ms  route  to 
the  abode  of  Hades  (x.  506-510)  says 
nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  with  whom 
also  the  hero  and  his  companions  have 
no  intercourse;  they  are  only  men- 
tioned in  passing,  in  the  lines  above 
cited. 
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shream,  bnt  whether  on  the  nearer  side,  or  beyond  its  waters, 
is  a  point  upon  which  the  ancient  interpreters  were  divided, 
and  the  language  of  the  poet  appears  ambiguous.  One  thing 
only  is  clear ;  the  voyagers  had  to  navigate  the  Ocean  stream 
itself,  into  which  they  passed,  and  from  which  again  they 
passed  into  "  the  sea,"  on  their  return,  without  any  diflSculty, 
or  any  explanation.^  The  supposition  that  they  inust  have 
passed  through  a  strait,  like  that  which  really  leads  from  the 
Ocean  into  the  Mediterranean,  rests  upon  no  foundation  at  all, 
and  belongs  to  an  order  of  ideas  wholly  different  from  that 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  poet.^ 

§  8.  From  the  island  of  Circe,  Ulysses  set  out  on  his  home- 
ward voyage,  after  having  been  duly  instructed  by  the  goddess 
with  regard  to  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  and  beset  his 
course.  The  first  of  these  was  that  of  the  Sirens,  who  seduced 
all  passers-by  with  the  sweetness  of  their  songs.  After  this 
came  the  choice  between  two  routes ;  the  one  passing  by  the 
Planctffi,  rocks  of  the  most  formidable  character,  from  the 
terrific  surf  that  broke  at  their  foot,  with  which,  is  associated, 
though  in  a  very  obscure  manner,  the  mention  of  fire  and 
smoke.'  Their  aspect  was  indeed  so  alarming,  that  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  preferred  passing  wide  of  them,  and 
following  the  other  route,  although  this  involved  the  necessity 
of  passing  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  of  the  perils  of 
which  the  hero  had  been  sufficiently  warned  by  Circe.  They 
however  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  passage  with  the  loss 


*  xL9-13,639-4;40;  xii.  1-2.  The 
paflaage  into  the  Ocean  is  very  ob- 
KUKiy  indicated  in  the  first  of  these 
paangea,  as  well  as  in  the  preliminary 
directioiis  giyen  by  Circe  (2.  o.)»  ^"^ 
the  contrast  at  their  exit  is  more  clearly 
marked: 


rip  hnX  voroftOM  Xurry  ^dov  'OKtavdio 
9^i%t  mwh  i'  uccTO  KVftM  SoXauaaiit  mpnnr6fioio, 

Od78B.  xH.  I,  a. 

'  This  appears  to  be  the  error  in 
whioh  Eratosthenes  and  other  ancient 
inTestigalarB  fonnd  themselves,  who 
tfBDsferred  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses 


into  the  Ocean,  that  they  could  not 
divest  themselves  of  their  more  scien- 
tific ideas  on  the  subject,  and  were  con- 
sequently obliged  to  explain  how  he 
got  hack  again  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  difficulty  that  evidently  never  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet. 
The  same  fallacy  pervades  still  more 
strongly  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
the  marvellous  map  in  which  he  has 
embodied  his  conception  of  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey. 

»  See  Note  F,  p.  79. 
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of  only  six  of  their  number,  and  arrived  without  further 
obstacle  at  the  sacred  island  of  Thrinakia,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  consecrated  herds  of  the  Sun  (Hyperion),  under  the 
guardianship  of  two  nymphs,  his  daughters.  These  herds 
Ulysses  had  been  especially  warned  not  to  touch,  but  being 
detained  in  the  island  a  whole  month  by  contrary  winds,^  his 
companions  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  hunger,  and  slaughtered 
and  ate  some  of  the  sacred  cattle :  an  act  of  impiety,  which 
was  soon  punished  when  they«again  set  out  on  their  voyage, 
their  ship  being  caught  in  a  violent  storm,  and  shivered  to 
pieces  by  a  thunderbolt.  Ulysses  alone  contrived  to  float  upon 
a  portion  of  the  wreck,  and  was  again  driven  through  the 
strait,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of  Charybdis ; 
after  which  he  was  carried  along  for  nine  days  and  nights, 
till  he  arrived  at  the  island  of  Calypso. 

No  portion  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  is  more  familiar  to 
all  readers  than  that  just  related.  The  dangers  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  are  become  as  proverbial  as  the  cup  of  Circe  and  the 
songs  of  the  Sirens.  The  locality  assigned  to  them  by  tradition 
was  as  definitely  established  as  in  most  other  cases ;  but  in  this 
instance  alone  could  it  be  shown  to  be  based  upon  physical 
phenomena,  which  had  a  real  existence, .  and  which  might 
easily  have  given  rise  to  exaggerated  fables  such  as  those 
related  by  the  poet.  The  navigation  of  the  Straits  of  Messina 
must  really  have  presented  considerable  difficulties  and  dangers 
to  the  mariners  of  early  days  :  and  these  dangers  were  in  part 
of  a  character  wholly  unknown  elsewhere,  arising  from  the 
complicated  action  of  the  tides  and  currents  produced  by  the 
meeting  of  the  waters  of  two  great  seas  in  a  narrow  and  crooked 


*  In  this  instance  the  winds  are  spe- 
cified with  unusual  definiteness :  the 
south  wind  (Notus)  blew  for  a  whole 
month  without  ceasing,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  wind,  except  from  the  east  or 
south  (Eurus  or  Notus)  (xii.  325-326). 
But  it  appears  from  verse  400  that  it 
was  tlie  violence  of  these  winds,  as  much 
as  their  direction,  if  not  more,  that  pre- 


vented them  from  sailing.  When  they 
at  last  set  out  with  fair  weather,  and 
are  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  are 
caught  by  a  sudden  gale  from  the 
west  (Zephyrus,  ib.  408),  and,  after 
that  abates,  there  arises  a  south  wind 
(Notus),  by  which  Ulysses  is  driven 
back  to  Charybdis  (ib.  427). 
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channel.'  Nothing  like  the  eddies  resulting  from  these  causes 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Straits 
are  the  only  place  where  the  tides  are  felt  with  such  strength 
and  regularity:  a  phenomenon  frequently  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  which  they  correctly  sought  to  bring  into  con- 
nection with  the  Homeric  accounts  of  Charybdis."  It  may  be 
added  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  whirlpool  appears  in 
all  ages  to  have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  exaggeration,  and 
the  £Etbles  related  of  the  Maelstrom  in  Norway,  and  even  of 
CorrieYrechan  in  the  Hebrides,  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those 
current  among  the  Greeks  concerning  Charybdis.'  We  may, 
therefore,  safely  assume  that  in  this  case  the  descriptions  of 
the  poet — exaggerated  and  extrayagant  as  they  undoubtedly 
are — crested  upon  a  certain  basis  of  fact:  and  that  in  asso- 
ciating the  dangers  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  the  tradition  of  later  days  was  not  a  mere  random 
attribution,  like  that  of  the  islands  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  but 
was  derived,  like  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  &om  real  information, 
however  vague,  and  disfigured  by  fabulous  additions. 

But  it  would  be  wholly  unwarranted  to  assume  that  because 
Homer  had  really  heard  some  vague  account  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  he  had  therefore  any  definite  idea  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  knew  that  the  strait  between  them  was  that  which 
separated  Italy  and  Sicily.    He  appears  to  have  placed  them 


*  The  zeal  natiue  of  these  dangers 
is  stated  with  great  clearness  hy  Thn- 
cjdides  (iv.  24):  l<rr(  8^  6  wopBfihs  4 
fura^if  *Viiyiov  9dkaa'<ra  ical  yittra^rriSy 
frt0  fipax^Torop  SuccX/a  r^t  iintlpov 
iat/x^h  *^  ftf'rir  ^  Xdpvfiiis  tcXfiOtitra 
TovTOy  f  *Oliwnr€hs  K^yerai  HiavKtvacu " 
Ztik  trrtif^rrffra  9h  icaX  iK  fitydXaoy  vcXa- 
ymp,  rod  re  Tvpcriyiicov  jcal  rov  SiwcXi- 
cov,  Unriirrowra  ^  Bikaatra  is  abrhj  jcal 
P^Miis  oitra,  thcSrws  xaA<v^  iyofiMri, 

The  present  phenomena  of  the  Strait, 
and  the  action  of  the  tides  and  currents 
within  them,  are  foUy  described  by 
Admiral  Smyth  (T%«  Mediterranean, 
PPL   178-1S2X  who   admits    that    the 


difficulties  of  the  navigation  are  such 
as  might  reasonably  have  given  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  its  dangerous  cha- 
racter. 

•  Strabo,  i.  2,  §  36,  pp.  48-44. 

7  In  both  these  cases  the  danger  is, 
however,  a  reality,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Charybdis,  varying  much  with 
the  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide. 
See  the  description  of  Gorrievreclian  in 
Anderson's  Ouide  to  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland^  p.  76,  3rd  edit. ;  and  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Maelstrom,  by 
Dr.  Charlton,  cited  in  Murray's  Hand- 
hook  for  Norway,  Sid  edit.  1871. 
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somewhere  in  the  "  far  west,"  like  the  islands  of  -^Eolus  and 
Circe;  to  enter  into  any  more  precise  examination  of  the 
locality  was  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  poet  as  to  that  of 
his  hearers.  Hence  it  would  be  idle  to  take  this  identification 
as  a  fixed  point  from  which  to  attempt  to  determine  the  others 
that  are  more  or  less  connected  with  it.  All  these  must  indeed 
be  left  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty.  The  name  of  Thrinakia 
— the  sacred  island  of  the  Sun — was  generally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  identical  with  that  of  Trinacria,  which,  according 
to  a  tradition  generally  receiyed,  had  been  the  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Sicily ;  ^  and  they  therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  suppose 
that  the  island  meant  by  the  poet  was  Sicily  itself.  But  to 
say  that  the  voyagers,  after  passing  through  the  Straits  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  came  to  the  island  of  Thrinakia,  would 
on  this  supposition  be  as  strange  a  mode  of  expression  as  to 
say  that  a  modem  captain,  after  sailing  through  the  Straits  of 
Dover  arrived  at  the  island  of  England !  And,  what  is  more 
conclusive,  Thrinakia  is  distinctly  described  as  a  small  island, 
devoid  of  inhabitants,  and  having  no  natural  resources,  except 
the  sacred  flocks  and  herds,  so  that  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
were  in  actual  danger  of  starvation,  when  they  had  recourse  to 
the  sacrilege.*  Hence  it  seems  clear  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  name,  the  island  of  Thrinakia  had  no 
connection  with  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily. 

§  9.  Of  the  island  of  Calypso,  to  which  the  poet  gives  the  name 
of  Ogygia,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is  altogether  as 


*  This  tradition  is  refened  to  as  an 
established  fact  by  Thncydides  (vi.  2), 
and  was  followed  by  Strabo  and  all 
later  writers.  Yet  it  may  weU  be 
doubted  whether  the  name  of  Trina- 
cria  was  ever  in  use,  except  among  the 
Greek  poets  and  logographers.  It 
could  certainly  never  have  been  a  na- 
tional appellation,  and  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  such  a  name  as  *'  the  three- 
cornered  **  was  eyer  in  use,  even  among 
mariners,  for  so  large  an  island  as 
Sicily,  the  triangular  shape  of  which 
could  only  have  been  known  when  it 


came  to  be  much  visited,  and  its  coasts 
ftiUy  explored.  Timsus,  it  appears, 
maintained  thai  its  original  name  was 
Thrinakia  (ap.  Schol.  ApoUon.  iv.  965\ 
and  it  seems  very  probable  that  both 
names  were  in  reality  mere  inventions, 
in  order  to  connect  it  with  the  Ho- 
meric Thrinakia.  The  name  of  8i- 
cania  for  Sicily  is  found  elsewhere  in 
the  Odyssey,  but  only  in  the  last  book 
(xxiv.  807),  which  is  generaUy  ie> 
garded  as  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of 
tiie  poem. 
•  Odyss.  xii.  S2&-373. 
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vagne  and  visionary  as  that  of  Circe.  It  was  situated  "in 
the  centre  of  the  sea;"^  far  out  of  the  way  of  all  resort,  and 
unyisited  alike  by  deities  and  mortal  men.*  Ulysses  is  repre- 
sented as  arriving  there  after  drifting  for  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  (the  ever  recurring  number)  on  a  fragment  of  wreck 
from  Charybdis.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparently  more 
than  twice  that  distance  from  Phaeacia ;  for  on  his  departure 
he  is  represented  as  sailing  for  seventeen  days  with  a  favour- 
able breeze,  and  on  the  eighteenth  coming  in  sight  of  "  the 
shadowy  mountains  of  the  Fhaeacian  land."  ^  This  much  only 
may  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  that  the  poet  conceived  the 
island  of  Calypso  as  situated  a  long  way  off  to  the  west  of  the 
Phseaeians.  For  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  nymph  had 
warned  the  hero,  in  steering  his  course  across  the  vast  expanse 
of  open  sea  that  he  had  to  traverse,  "  to  keep  the  constellation 
of  the  Great  Bear  steadily  on  his  left  hand ;"  ^  that  is  to  say, 
to  steer  from  west  to  east.  This  is  the  only  allusion  in  either 
poem  to  steering  by  the  stars ;  and  it  is  the  most  definite  indi- 
cation to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  course  pursued,  or 
supposed  to  be  pursued,  by  the  wandering  hero.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  has  hardly  been  accepted  in  its  plain  and  obvious 


OdyauLsa 

The  use  of  oft^aK6s  in  this  sense  as 
the  centre  or  middle  point  of  the  sea,  is 
obTioosly  derived  from  its  application 
•8  the  boas  in  the  centre  of  a  round 
shield.  In  like  manner  in  later  times 
Delphi  was  called  *'the  navel  of  the 
earth"  (if*ipakhs  riis  t^s,  Stiabo,  ix. 
PL  419). 

«  Ibid.  V.  101. 176. 

'  He  was  driven  by  a  sonth  wind 
(Notns)  to  Charybdis.  If  we  are  en- 
titled to  assume  that  he  afterwards 
oontinQed  the  same  course,  we  must 
pbbee  the  island  of  Calvpso  to  the 
north  of  the  Strait ;  and  this  has  been 
gmeimlly  done  by  the  modem  writers 
who  have  attexnpted  to  arrange  the 
kioalitieB  of  the  Odyssey  (see  Volcker, 
pw  121),  though  whoUy  opposed  to  the 


popular  tradition  which  identified  it 
with  Ganlos,  or  Malta. 

oKTiDicai&«c(iT|}  3r  c^ni  opca  VKt^wra, 

Ibid.  T.  280. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Homer  always 
uses  the  expression  "  the  land  of  the 
Pheaacians."  He  never  calls  it  an 
island,  like  those  of  JSolus,  or  Circe,  or 
Calypso,  wliich  shows  that  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  tract  of  considerable 
extent.  This  does  not,  however,  ex- 
clude the  idea  of  its  being  a  large 
island  like  SicUy  or  Crete. 

i^iv  yap  8i|  fjiip  avwyi  KoXv^u,  Sua.  Btdntv, 
voiTOlropcv^evat      cv*     apUmpa     x<*P^ 

Ibid.  V.  211. 

The  lines  Immediately  preceding  con- 
tain the  description  of  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear,  which  has  been 
already  quoted  (note  to  p.  S4). 
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sense  by  any  of  the  geographical  commentators  on  the  poem ; 
one  has  understood  it  as  indicating  a  course  to  the  northreast^ 
another  to  the  sotUh-east,  in  order  to  accord  with  their  precon- 
ceived hypotheses  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  Ogygia 
and  Scheria.^  It  seems  much  more  simple  to  understand  the 
words  as  pointing  only  to  the  broad  fact  that  Ulysses  was 
returning  from  the  far  west,  and  that  his  voyage  must  there- 
fore have  had  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east^  The 
unusual  length  of  the  voyage  across  the  open  sea  would  render 
it  especially  necessary  to  steer  by  watching  the  stars,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  practice  being  mentioned  in  this  instance 
only. 

§  10.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  the  protracted 
wanderings  of  Ulysses.  It  was  a  predetermined  arrangement 
of  the  gods  (as  the  poet  tells  us),  that  he  should  not  be  con- 
ducted to  his  native  home  either  by  gods  or  men,  but  by  the 
Phaeacians,  a  semi-divine  people,  who  partook  of  the  qualities 
of  both.^  Hence,  when  he  was  at  length  permitted  by  Ccdypso 
to  quit  her  enchanted  island,  his  voyage  was  directed,  not 
straight  to  Ithaca,  but  to  Scheria,  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians, 
where  he  ultimately  landed  in  safety,  notwithstanding  the 
storm  raised  by  Poseidon.  Here,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of 
the  hero's  voyage  were  at  an  end :  and  here  also,  if  we  adopt 
the  popular  view,  there  is  an  end  of  all  geographical  difficul- 
ties in  connection  with  it.  That  the  island  of  Scheria  was  the 
same  that  was  afterwards  known  as  Corcyra  was  the  established 
belief  in  ancient  times  ;*  and  has  continued  to  be  as  generally 
received  in  modem  days :  and  though  it  is  admitted  that  the 


•  See  Note  G,  p.  81. 

^  I  say  a  general  direction,  becauBe 
there  is  no  ground  to  believe  that  in 
thifl,  any  more  than  in  other  passages  in 
the  Odyssey,  did  the  poet  mean  to  de- 
signate any  precise  quarter  of  the 
heayens,  or  quadrant  of  the  cirde, 
with  the  accuracy  of  k  modem  manual 
of  sailing  directions,  em  has  been  too 
often  asBomed  by  the  oommentatore. 


OoyBB.  y.  35. 

In  the  same  manner  Alcinous  speaks 
of  the  Phfeacians  as  favoured  by  the 
gods: — 

.  •  .  imi  oiMriv  iyyvBtv  (tfi^« 
•Mnrtp  Kvukuwit  r«  not  aypia  ^uAa  Ttydyrmv. 

Ibid.  VU.  208. 

'  We  find  it  already  referred  to  as 
such  by  Thuoydides  (i.  25). 
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people  of  the  Fhsdacians  had  disappeared  before  historical 
timee — a  oonclnsion,  indeed,  not  obscurely  intimated  by  the 
poet  himself — ^it  is  still  supposed  that  the  place  of  their  abode 
can  be  determined  without  a  doubt,  and  that  local  peculiarities 
which  occur  in  the  poet's  description  may  be  still  traced  in  the 
island  of  Corfcu' 

Even  in  ancient  times,  however,  there  were  to 'be  found 
a  few  critics  who  raised  the  voice  of  scepticism  with  regard  to 
this  popular  attribution,  as  well  as  to  most  similar  identifica* 
tions;'  and  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  by  modem 
scholars  to  the  strong  tinge  of  mythical  colouring  which  is  east 
around  everything  connected  with  the  Fhseacians.^  Not  only 
were  they  closely  connected  with  the  gods,  but  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  frequent  visits  from  them,  and  associat- 
ing with  them  on  equal  terms.^  On  the  other  hand,  they 
dwelt  afieur  off,  out  of  the  way  of  all  mortal  visitors;^  their 
skill  in  navigation  was  of  a  distinctly  supernatural  character  ;^ 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  voyage  when  they  conduct 


*  ThiB  ifl  stated  particalarly  strongly 
by  the  Edinbiwh  Benewer  (p.  522), 
boi  Tery  few  of  the  Tisitors  to  Corfu 
■hare  his  enthusiasm  on  the  snbjecl 
GdloQel  Hare  is  scepticaL  Dr.  Scblie- 
masait  with  his  osnal  enthnsiasm,  finds 
ererything  in  precise  aooordance  with 
Homer.  The  result  of  my  own  obser- 
TatioD  is  entirely  in  aooordance  with 
that  of  Colonel  Mure.  Without  deny- 
ing that  some  resemblance  may  be 
traced  to  the  Homeric  description,  if 
we  flswnM  the  identity,  I  certainly  can 
see  nothing  ot  a  character  that  would 
in  itself  lead  one  to  snch  a  oondusion. 

*  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  led 
flie  way,  and  was  followed  by  ApoUo- 
doras,  who  reproached  Callimachus 
with  having  identified  the  island  of 
Oaados  with  that  of  Cal^o,  and  Cor- 
eyro  wUhSokena;  a  thmg  excusable, 
as  he  considered,  in  the  yolgar,  but 
not  in  a  writer  like  Callimachus,  who 
cUmed  to  be  a  man  of  learning  (ical 

Wxr   '^    M    *^*^*  ft*raiwoiwfi4r^    7ff 
VOL.  L 


ypafifULTiKris '  %s  r^r  /i^p  Taviov  Ka\v- 
^ous  y^ffSv  ^(Ti,  r^y  Bh  K6pi(vpap  2x** 
f>ray.— Strabo,  yii.  3,  §  6,  p.  299. 

*  This  has  been  most  ably  and  fuUy 
worked  out  hy  Weloker  in  bis  memoir, 
Die  HatMrinMen  Phaahen  und  die  In" 
9eln  der  Sdiaen  (reprinted  in  his 
Kleine  Bchrirten,  vol.  ii.),  but  the 
same  yiew  has  been  adoptea  by  seyeral 
other  writers  in  recent  times,  Nitzsch, 
Bursian,  &o.  The  Pbceacians  are,  in- 
deed,  placed  by  Homer  himself  on  the 
same  leyel  with  the  Cyclopes  and  the 
Giants  (Odyasey,  yii  206),  and  all 
three  races  must  be  regarded  as  eoually 
mythical.  (Bee  Preller,  Oriecni$ehe 
Mjflhcilogie,  yoL  i.  pp.  887-395.) 

*  Odyssey,  yii  201-206. 

•  Ibid,  yi  204-205. 

•  Ibid,  yui  556-^64.  Their  ships 
had  no  need  of  steersmen  or  rudders, 
but  knew  of  their  own  accord  where 
they  were  to  go,  and  held  their  way 
wrapped  in  mist  and  darkness,  per- 
forming eyen  the  longest  yoyages 
within  a  single  day. 
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TJlyssee  to  his  native  land — the  nocturnal  voyage  and  the 
landing  him  while  fast  asleep — seem  as  if  expressly  designed 
to  mask  the  transition  from  the  land  of  fable  in  Phssacia  to 
the  realities  of  Ithaca.  In  the  same  manner  the  prophecy  as 
to  their  future  extermination  and  the  destruction  of  their  city,' 
is  calculated  to  transport  them  into  the  realm  of  the  ideals 
and  to  show  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  poetical 
creation,  not  a  really  existing  people.  As  usual,  we  are  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reasons  that  led  the  Greeks  in  early 
times,  notwithstanding  all  these  peculiar  characteristics,  to 
treat  the  Phseacians  as  a  historical  people,  and  to  identify  the 
Homeric  Scheria  with  the  island  of  Corcyra,  which  was  situated 
within  less  than  100  miles  of  Ithaca,  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  coast  of  Thesprotia,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  but  never  in  connection  with  the  Fhaeacians.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  it  was 
strongly  encouraged  and  perpetuated  by  the  CorcyraBans  them- 
selves, after  the  establishment  of  the  Corinthian  colony  in  that 
island  (about  B.c.  735).  Having  speedily  risen  to  a  prominent 
position  as  daring  and  successful  navigators,  they  asserted  their 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  the  representatives,  if  not  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  PhsBacians  of  Homer.* 

No  clue  is  afforded  us  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  position  of 
Scheria  with  respect  to  Ithaca :  indeed,  the  passage  between 
the  two  appears  (as  already  pointed  out)  to  be  intentionally 
veiled  in  mystery.  The  only  statement  that  brings  the  island 
of  the  Phaeacians  into  connection  with  any  known  point  in 
geography,  is  that  of  Euboea  being  the  most  distant  land  to 
which  they  had  ever  had  occasion  to  convey  a  wandering 
guest  :*  an  expression  which  certainly  appears  to  point  to  their 
being  situated  on  the  western  side  of  Greece. 

We  must,  therefore,  be  content  to  banish  the  kindly  and 
hospitable  Fhseacians,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  Cyclopes  and 


'  OdysBey,  ziii.  172-184.  I  oydides  in  the  pasBage  already  cited 

•  This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tha-  |  ([.  25).  •  Ibid.  Tii.  822. 
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Lce8trygoB68,  to  that  outer  zone  of  the  Homeric  world,  in  which 
e¥erything  was  still  shrouded  in  a  veil  of  marvel  and  mystery. 
We  can  as  little  explain  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  what 
gaye  rise  to  the  original  legend  that  has  been  amplified  by  the 
creative  genius  of  the  poet  into  the  form  with  which  we  are 
all  familiar.  The  attempt  to  find  a  substantial  basis  of  reality, 
either  for  these,  or  for  the  other  legendary  tales  introduced 
into  the  Odyssey,  is  in  almost  all  instances  utterly  futile,  and 
it  is  still  more  idle  to  endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  accordance 
with  any  preconceived  geographical  system,  or  assign  a  definite 
and  rigorous  meaning  to  expressions  which  were  doubtless 
employed  by  the  poet  in  a  mere  vague  and  general — ^that 
IB  to  say,  in  a  poetical  sense.  In  the  very  few  cases  in  which 
it  is  probable  that  some  slender  basis  of  fact  did  really  under- 
lie the  fictions  that  he  presents  to  us — ^the  Lotophagi  and  the 
Strait  of  ScyUa  and  Charybdis  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
its  existence  can  be  plausibly  traced — it  is  clear  that  any  such 
notices  were  accompanied  by  no  definite  indications  of  locality^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer  attached  any 
more  correct  geographical  notions  to  the  one  set  of  legends 
than  to  the  other. 

§  11.  In  passing  from  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians  to  Ithaca, 
we  might  iaiilj  presume  that  we  were  passing  also  from  the 
ideal  to  the  real — ^firom  the  unknown  to  the  known.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  naturally  supposed  that  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
would  be  as  familiar  with  the  island  home  of  his  hero  and  the 
geography  of  the  group  of  islands  that  surround  it,  as  the 
poet  of  the  Iliad  undoubtedly  was  with  that  of  the  Troad  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  to  find,  that 
instead  of  his  notices  of  them  being  marked  by  the  same 
clear  and  definite  conception*  of  their  position  and  geogra- 
phical relations,  which  is  displayed  in  many  other  instances, 
we  are  met  by  difficulties  which  have  been  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  commentators  in  all  ages,  and  have  never  yet  received  a 
satisfactory  solution.  Ithaca  itself,  is,  indeed,  correctly  de- 
scribed as  pre-eminently  rugged  and  rocky,  abounding  in 

p  2 
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goats,  but  altogether  nnsuited  for  rearing  or  keeping  horses.^ 
In  it  was  a  mountain,  called  Neriton,  ^'  waving  with  foliage  ;'* 
an  epithet  wholly  inappropriate  at  the  present  day,  bnt  which 
may  probably  have  been  applicable  in  early  times.  But  in 
the  only  passage  in  which  the  poet  undertakes  to  describe  its 
position  with  respect  to  the  surroimding  islands,  "  Dulichium 
and  Same  and  the  wooded  Zacynthus,"  which  lie,  as  he  tells 
us,  all  round  it,  very  close  together,  he  adds :  '^  Ithaca  itseK 
lies  low,  the  farthest  off  of  all,  in  the  sea,  towards  the  west,  and 
the  others  away  towards  the  dawn  and  the  rising  of  the  sun."' 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words, 
though,  as  usual,  they  have  been  distorted  by  the  grammarians 
and  commentators  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times ;  in  the 
vain  hope  to  reconcile  them  with  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Ithaca  certainly  is  not  a  low  island;  as  the  poet 
himself  tells  us,  it  contains  a  conspicuous  mountain,  or  rather 
two,^  and  instead  of  lying  to  the  west  of  the  others  of  the 
same  group  and  a&r  off,  it  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
Cephallenia,  between  the  larger  island  and  the  mainland,  but 
almost  close  to  the  former,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait.  The  only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty 
appears  to  be,  to  admit  that  Homer  was  not  personally  ac* 
quainted  with  the  group  of  islands  in  question,  and  that, 
though  familiar  with  their  names,  and  with  some  of  their 
leading  natural  characteristics,    he   had   an   indistinct  and 


^  Henoe  Telemaohus  deolinei  the 
offered  preeent  of  Menelaus  of  horses 
fmd  a  ehariot,  as  wholly  useless  to  him. 

CF  5'  *l0aKji  ovr*  ip  Bp6§uoi  tvpin,  ovrc  re  A«ifu»v» 
aiyifiofTot,  koI  fiaAAov  hrjfMTOi  iinro/StiTOto, 
ov  yap  rif  r^OMv  Imn^Aanx  oui*  tvktifiMVt^ 
tu  V  oAl  MKA^aroi*  IBoKti  M  re  cat  mpl  irao-ehtv. 

Odyas.  iv.  605-«08.     ^ 

M^piTOv.  «lvo«rt^vX\ov,  opurpcWc'  oft^i  m 

woKXaX  nuMrdawn,  /ioAa  irxf^  aAAi|A{}<nr, 
AovAtvuSy  Tf,   XifMirtt  maX  vAifcaou  Zd- 

KvvOof 
wMi  a  ytfofMiA^  wamnrttndrti  «iv  aX\  ceirat 
irpb(  ;4or.   al  64  r'  aMv0c  wphi  'Hm  t' 

*Hi\u&v  TV.  Odyas.  Ix.  21-26. 

The  sense  of  inunnrtprdrri  as  meaning 


"  the  farthest  out  to  sea,**  is  clearly  es- 
tablished by  such  passa^  as  Odyss.  iiL 
170.  Eustathius  explains  it  as  itrxdrti, 
'  Colonel  Leake,  who  was  unpre- 
pared for  it,  remarked  with  surprise 
on  enterinfc  the  Gulf  of  Molo :  "  To 
the  right  rises  with  extreme  steepness 
the  great  mountain  of  Ano'i,  which, 
being  the  highest  and  greatest  in  the 
island,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
identifying  with  the  Keritum  of  the 
poet"  (Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p. 
24.)  It  attains  to  a  height  of  2625 
feet,  while  that  called  Merovugli  or 
B.  Stephanos  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  island  rises  to  2200  feet. 
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eiToneous  conception  of  their  geographical  position.  As  a 
confirmation  of  this  may  be  mentioned  his  description  of  the 
little  island  of  Asteris,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephalleniay  which 
is  certainly  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the  rock  of  Daskalio,  the 
only  islet  to  which  it  can  possibly  refer/ 

§  12.  A  still  graver  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  same 
group  of  islands,  is  the  repeated  mention  of  one  called  Duli- 
chium,  for  which  no  representatiye  can  be  found.  *  And  in  this 
case  the  difficulty  is  enormously  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  Dulichium  appears  in  the  Iliad  also,  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,'  where  it  figures  as  a  district  of  sufficient  importance 
to  send  forty  ships  to  the  war,  while  Ithaca,  Cephallenia  and 
Zacynthus  together  furnished  only  twelve.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  a  large  island,  and  is  elsewhere  described  as  fertile, 
abounding  in  wheat,  and  affording  good  pasturage.*  Yet  the 
name  had  totally  disappeared  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece, 
and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hellanicus  it  was  a  question  what 
was  the  island  designated.  Strabo  supposed  it  was  one  of  the 
group  of  islets  or  rocks,  called  the  Echinades,  lying  close  to 
the  mainland  off  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous;^  and  most 
modem  writers  have  acquiesced  in  the  same  conclusion,  assum- 
ing at  the  same  time,  that  it  extended  its  dominion  oyer  the 
neighbouring  tract  of  the  mainland,  which  would  be  justly 
designated  as  abounding  in  wheat  and  grass.^    It  must  be 


*  Bee  the  remarks  of  Leake  {l.e. 
p.  46X  OoL  Hare  {Tour  in  Oretee, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  €2)f  and  Sir  G.  Bowen  (in 
MunBj^  Handbook  for  Greece^  p.  89), 
as  well  aa  of  Sir  W.  Cell  ilOMca, 
p.  78).  The  point  is  one  of  little  im- 
portance in  itself;  except  as  serving 
to  oonfiim  the  other  evidence  of  the 
poefs  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
gionp  of  idands  in  general.  The  case 
ia  very  much  the  same  as  if  some  one 
who  had  heard  of  the  Needles  in  con- 
nection with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  trans- 


dated  with  '*  the  sacred  Islands  of  the 
EchinsB,  which  are  situated  across 
the  sea,  opposite  to  Ells:"  obviously 
the  same  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Echinades  ;  but  the  name  of  the  latter 
does  not  occur  in  the  Odyssey. 

voAimvpov,  WMncvrof* 

Odjas.  xlv.  335 ;  xvL  396. 

'  Strabo,  x.  p.  458. 

'  This  is  the  view  adopted  by 
Colonel  Leake  {Northern  Greece^  toL 
iii.  p.  51),  but  he  strangely  adds 
that  **  there  is  no  proof  in  the  Diad 


fonned  them  into  islands  such  as  Sark      or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  altliough 
and  Herm.  I   ftt  the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy 

iL  625.    It  is    here  asso-      was  itself  an  island."    This  is  true  of 
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admitted  that  the  explanation  is  a  forced  one,  and  it  seems  &r 
more  simple  to  suppose  that  the  island  intended  was  that  of 
Santa  Mauia,  the  only  other  large  island  in  the  group,  which 
was  known  in  the  historical  ages  of  Greece  as  Leucadia,  but 
is  never  mentioned  by  that  name  in  Homer.  On  that  supposi- 
tion,  the  poet  would  in  this  instance  be  free  from  geographical 
inaccuracy,  and  would  enumerate  the  three  principal  islands  in 
the  natural  order  of  their  occurrence.* 

§  13.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
which  shows  that  sort  of  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  the 
geography  of  Western  Greece  and  the  adjoining  islands, 
which  we  find  displayed  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  (or  Asiatic) 
shores  of  the  iBgean.  When  Nestor  described  himself  and 
the  other  Greek  chiefs  as  halting  at  Lesbos,  and  pondering  on 
the  long  Yoyage  before  them  **  whether  they  should  sail  out- 
side of  Chios,  direct  to  the  island  of  Psyria,  keeping  it  on 
their  left  hand,  or  within  Chios,  by  the  lofty  Mimas,"  and 
ultimately  running  with  a  strong  wind  straight  across  to 
Gersestus  in  Euboea— we  feel  that  the  poet  is  describing  a 
Yoyage  with  which  he  was  himself  familiar,  and  his  expressions 
are  as  precise  as  they  are  correct  when  applied  to  the  real  geo- 
graphy.^ Nothing  like  this  is  to  be  found  in  regard  to  the 
western  sea.  The  Thesprotians  are  frequently  mentioned,  as 
are  also  the  Taphians,  but  there  is  no  distinct  indication  of 
their  locality,'  any  more  than  of  that  of  Temesa,  to  which  the 


the  pasaage  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Ships:  but  in  the  Odyseey  the  ena- 
meratioD  of  the  three  ialaD& 

AmtMx^^  T«  tifiii  n  col  vXi(«9v«  ZiianiSot, 

which  oooon  three  timea  in  the  oonne 
of  the  poem,  is  in  every  instance  pre- 
ceded by  a  statement  tenning  them  all 
alike  islands.  (Odyss.  i.  246;  ix. 
24 ;  zyL  128.)  Tet  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
content  to  acoept  an  explanation,  sng^ 
gested  by  some  ancient  writers,  that 
the  three  islands  were  in  fact  hoo,  and 
that  Dnlichimn  and  Same  were,  only 

two  names  for   different   portions  of     oommon  authorship  of  the  two  poems. 
Cephallenia.  '  The  Thesprotians  always  retained 


*  See  Note  H,  p.  81. 

il  im4tmpBa  xioto,  «-«p  i^M^Mvra  MifMumau 

OdjM.  Ul.  1S9-1Y2. 

The  ooonnence  of  this  passage  in 
the  Odyney  is  especially  wor£y  of 
notioe,  as  showing  that  the  author  of 
that  poem  was  as  well  acauainted  with 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  and  therefore 
teodiug    pro    tarUo    to    confirm   the 
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Taphian  chief  was  bound  in  qnest  of  brass.'  Ereiything  is 
vague  and  indefinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  island  of 
Ithaca  itself,  the  localities  of  which  are  described  with  a 
minuteness  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  poem.  Here, 
indeed,  many  modem  writers  have  found,  as  they  considered, 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  poet's  accuracy,  and  of  his  per- 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes  which  he  describes ;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  these  topographical  details  are 
of  a  character  to  warrant  such  an  inference,  or  to  outweigh  the 
argument  to  be  drawn  from  the  geographical  difficulties  just 
pointed  out.^ 

§  14.  Besides  the  far-famed  voyage  of  Ulysses,  there  is  a 
brief  notice  in  the  Odyssey  of  the  wanderings  of  another  Greek 
hero,  which  cannot  be  passed  by  without  mention,  though 
they  have  attracted,  particularly  in  ancient  times,  consider- 
ably more  attention  than  they  deserved.  We  are  told  that 
Menelaus,  like  Ulysses,  was  driven  out  to  sea  in  attempting  to 
double  Cape  Malea,  and  a  part  of  his  ships  were  carried 
to  Crete,  while  the  remainder,  with  Menelaus  himself,  were 
driven  as  far  as  Egypt.  Here  he  remained  a  considerable 
time,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  kings  of  the 
country,^  but  he  made  also  excursions  (apparently  of  a  preda- 
tory kind)  to  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  visited  all  the 
countries  that  surround  the  eastern  head  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  himself  tells  Telemachus  that  he  had  wandered  to  Cyprus, 
Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  and  had  visited  the  ^Ethiopians,  the 


ttM***  iMune.  and  oonimned  to  inhabit 
the  aoiitheni  part  of  Epirus,  and  there 
ia  no  leaaon  to  donbt  that  they  did  so 
in  the  days  of  Homer.  Nor  u  there 
may  ground  for  reiecting  the  tradition, 
gcneimUy  adopted  in  l^r  timea,  that 
the  T^hiana.  who  appear  repeatedly 
in  the  OdraeT  aa  a  trading  or  pira- 
tical people  (OdyM.  i.  181;  ziv.  452; 
XT.  4*7;  xtL  426),  were  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  three  amaU  islands  between 
Xiimi^i^^  and  the  mainland,  now  known 
as  Meganiii,  Kalamo,  and  Kastns; 
though  the  name  had  disapipeared  in 


historical  times,  and  the  islands  had 
sunk  into  insignifloance.  (Stiabo,  x. 
p.  459.)  But  there  is  no  geograpbioal 
statement  in  the  poem  from  whicn  this 
can  be  clearly  inferred :  and  no  men- 
tion is  found  of  the  Taphians  in  the 
Cataloene  of  Ships. 

*  Odyss.  i  184.  The  supposition 
that  the  Temesa  here  mentioned  was 
situated  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  seems 
to  me  utterly  improbable. 

*  See  Note  I,  p.  83. 

*  Ibid.  iv.  125-130,  226-230. 
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Sidonians,  and  the  Erembi,  as  well  as  Libya,  ^'  where  the  Iambs 
acquire  horns  directly  after  birth,  and  sheep  bring  forth 
young  three  times  in  the  year."*  The  country  here  meant 
was  evidently  the  Cyrenaica,  the  fertility  of  which  was  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times,  and  which  always  continued  to  be 
speciaUy  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Libya.  Cyprus.  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt,  of  course,  occasion  no  difficulty.  But  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  iBthiopians  and  the  Erembi.  The  Ethiopians, 
as  the  commentators  well  know,  dwelt  far  in  the  interior,  above 
Egypt,  and  could  not  have  been  visited  by  sea;  while  the 
Erembi  were  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  But  Menelaus  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  seen  some  race  of  black  men,  whom 
he  took  for  Ethiopians ;  and  though  the  name  of  the  Erembi 
was  not  found  in  later  times,  it  may  probably  have  been  used 
to  designate  some  of  the  wild  Arab  tribes  dwelUng  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Syria.^ 

But  though  the  poet  here  treats  of  Egypt  as  a  land  compa- 
ratively familiar,  and  we  elsewhere  find  him  representing 
a  voyage  from  Crete  to  Egypt  as  an  ordinary  undertaking,^ 
it  is  clear  that  his  knowledge  of  the  country  was  very  im- 
perfect. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  name  of  the  Nile, 
which  he  calls  only  the  river  Egyptus ;  *  and,  though  he  had 
heard  of  the  isle  of  Pharos,  he  placed  it  in  the  open  sea,  a  full 
day's  voyage  from  the  land.^ 

§  15.  With  the  exception  of  the  passage  just  cited,  the 
Ethiopians  appear,  in  the  Odyssey  as  in  the  Iliad,  only  as  a 
semi-fabulous  people,  to  whom  the  gods  of  Olympus  resorted 


•  Odywey,  iv.  81-86. 

^  See  the  discuefcion  of  tlieae  names 
and  the  difficulties  connected  with 
them  in  Stnibo  (i.  2,  §§  Sl-85).  The 
prevalent  oonclnBion,  to  which  Btrabo 
himself  inclines,  wds  that  the  name  of 
the  Erembi  was  only  distorted  from 
that  of  the  Arabes.  The  latter  form 
was  apparently  known  to  Hebiod. 

*  See  the  account  given  by  Ulysses 
in  his  assumed  character  of  a  Cretan, 
of  the  voyage  which  hM  undertook  to 
Egypt  (Odyss.  xiv.  246.  &c.);  for 
tliough  the  narrative  is  a  fiction,  it  is 


obviously  intended  to  be  in  accordance 
with  ordinary  expciif  nee.  In  the  same 
narrative  we  finu  a  voyage  from  Phos- 
nicia  to  Libya  alluded  to  as  an  ordinary 
oocurrenoe.    (Ibid.  v.  293.) 

•  Ibid.  iv.  581 ;  xiv.  257. 

1  This  is  unquestionably  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  it  is 
described  by  tlie  poet  (iv.  353-S57), 
though,  as  usual,  the  commentators 
have  tried  to  explain  it  away,  because 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  real  state 
of  the  case. 
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from  time  to  time  to  feast  on  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  balls 
and  Iambs.'  In  one  passage,  however,  we  find  the  remarkable 
addition  to  this  notice,  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
portions,  or  nations,  both  of  them  dwelling  at  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  inhabited  world,  the  one  towards  the  setting,  the 
other  towards  the  rising  sun.^  This  would  appear  to  show 
that  some  obscure  notion  of  the  existence  of  black  races,  both 
in  the  east  and  west  of  Africa,  had  already  reached  the  ears  of 
the  poet.  We  shall  find  this  notion  of  the  two  races  of  eastern 
and  western  Ethiopians  —  based  originally  upon  this  very 
passage  of  Homer — ^pervading  the  geography  of  the  Greeks 
down  to  a  late  period.^ 

One  other  passage  in  connection  with  the  Ethiopians  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  It  is  that  where  Poseidon,  returning 
from  his  feast  among  them,  espies  Ulysses  on  his  raft  afar  off, 
"  from  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi."  *  Now,  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad*  as  a  people  inhabiting  Lycia;  and 
the  mountains  of  that  country,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  more 
than  10,000  feet,  towering  immediately  above  the  sea,  would 
afford  a  splendid  outlook — just  such  a  station  as  the  poet 
would  choose  for  his  purpose.  It  is  strange  that  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  some  commentators  has  endeavoured  to  mar  the 
effect  of  this  striking  picture  by  transferring  the  Solymi  to 
other  regions. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  domain  of  geographical  knowledge, 
over  which  we  find  the  poet  ranging,  with  more  or  less  certain 
information,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  one  negative 
fact,  common  alike  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  that  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  are  the  only  civilized  nations 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Egean,  with 
whom  the  poet  shows  the  slightest  acquaintance.  Kot  a  trace 
is  found  that  even  the  faintest  rumour  had  reached  his  ears  of 
the  great  Oriental  monarchies  that  had  so  long  been  esta- 


•  OdyBB.  L  2^25 :  t.  2S2. 


04y«.  1. 23.  24. 


*  See  Strabo,  i.  pp.  30-35,  38-40,  &o. 

.  047M.  ▼.  382,  38S. 

•  Hind,  Ti  184,  204. 
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blished  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  The 
names  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  were  apparently  as 
unknown  to  him  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The 
Mseonians  and  Phrygians  are  the  only  nations  of  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor  that  find  mention  in  the  poems,  and  this,  appa- 
rently, as  the  remotest  people  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
in  that  direction.'  Whatever  influence  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldaeans  may  have  exercised  on  the  arts  or  civilization  of 
Greece,  must,  according  to  all  appearance,  have  belonged  to 
a  period  subsequent  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

But  even  with  regard  to  the  West,  though  we  have  seen 
that  Homer  had  apparently  some  vague  ideas,  derived,  in  all 
probability,  through  Phoenician  navigators,  these  are  very  far 
&om  indicating  such  a  range  of  knowledge  in  that  direction 
as  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed.  It  is,  at  least, 
highly  probable  (as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  before  his  time  really  extended  their  voyages  as  far 
as  Tartessus  and  the  Straits  of  Gibralt£ff ;  and  we  find  not  long 
afterwards  that  not  only  was  the  name  of  Tartessus  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  but  a  whole  string  of  legends  had  grown  up  in 
connection  with  this  part  of  Spain,  all  connected  with  the 
mythical  adventures  of  Hercules,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  were  originally  derived  from  a  Phoenician  source.^ 
But  no  trace  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems  of  any  of  these 
legends — ^the  columns  of  Hercules,  the  island  of  Erythea,  the 
herds  of  G^ryones,  or  the  islands  of  the  Hesperides — ^and  it 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  the  only  passage  in 
which  Atlas  is  mentioned,  there  is  nothing  whatever  to 
connect  him  with  the  mountain  in  the  far  west  to  which  his 
name  became  afterwards  inseparably  attached.  The  Homeric 
conception  of  the  Ocean  stream  had  in  reality  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  really  existing  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the 
outlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  than  it  had  with  the  Erythrsean 
Sea  or  the  Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  continent  of  Africa. 


'  Iliad,  iu.  401 ;  xvui.  291. 

*  AU  iJiefle  legends  were  known  to 


Hesiod,  or  at  least  are  found  in  the 
poems  eitant  under  his  name. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  31. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  H03CEBIO  POEMS. 

It  would  be  impoBsible  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  as  well  as 
nnsoited  to  the  character  of  the  present  work,  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  complicated  questions  connected  with 
the  authorship  and  composition  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Bnt  in 
order  that  my  readers  may  understand  the  point  of  view  from 
which  I  have  regarded  them  in  the  present  chapter,  with  respect 
to  the  geographical  statements  found  in  them,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  I  should  state  briefly  my  own  yiews  on  the  subject  For 
this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  look  upon  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  as  each  of  them  forming  an  organic  whole, 
worked  up  to  a  great  extent  out  of  preyiously  existing  materials, 
but  in  its  present  form  the  production  of  one  master  mind ;  and 
preserved  to  us  substantially  as  originally  composed.  The  few 
instances  in  which  there  seems  good  reason  to  suspect  considerable 
interpolation  have,  with  one  exception,  no  bearing  on  my  present 
subject.  Nor  am  I  able  to  find  any  conclusive  proof  from  internal 
evidence  that  the  two  poems  are  not  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
or  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  same  ag^:  by  far  the  more 
important  question  of  the  two  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  before  us. 
I  have  stated  in  the  present  chapter  several  instances  which  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  there  was  no  real  difference  in  the  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  authors  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  notwithstanding  the  much  wider  field  embraced  in 
the  latter  poem. 


NOTE  B,  p.  33. 
homeb's  oonception  of  the  eabth. 

Tliifl  was,  as  we  know,  the  popular  conception  of  the  earth,  even 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  who  ridicules  the  maps  that  were  based 
upon  it,  including  probably  those  of  Anaximander  and  Heoataeus : 
ycX»  K  6piu¥  ytfs  t^moSovs  ypo^airas  iraXXovs  ^Si;,  koL  ovScmi  v6o¥  ixpvras 
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i^ff/tfO'dfiemf^  ot  cMccavov  re  piovra  ypduftcrvat  vtpti  '^  yw  ^ovcrav  jcv- 
KkoTtpia  &9  diro  ropyov  (iy.  36).  And  the  same  notion  still  continued 
to  retain  its  hold  on  the  popular  maps  even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
&o  KoI  ycAouof  ypo^oiKTi  vw  ras  v€pi6Bov^  rrji  y^  ypdtfiOMn  yap  KVKXjoTtfs^ 
r^v  oucoufUyrjv,     (Arist.  Meleor,  ii.  5,  §  13.) 

Geminus,  a  Greek  writer  on  astronomy,  correctly  describes  the 
notions  of  Homer  and  his  successors  on  this  subject :  ''  Homer  (he 
says)  and  nearly  all  the  ancient  poets  conceiyed  the  earth  to  be  a 
plane :  they  likewise  supposed  the  Ocean  to  encircle  it  as  a  horizon, 
and  the  stars  to  arise  from  and  set  in  the  Ocean.  Hence  they 
belieyed  the  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt  in  the  remote  east  and  west, 
to  be  scorched  by  the  vicinity  of  the  sun."     (^Elem,  Astron.  c.  13.) 

The  belief  in  the  circular  form  of  the  earth  was  probably  de- 
rived (as  suggested  by  Sir  O.  Lewis,  History  of  Astronomy^  p.  3) 
from  observation  of  the  circular  appearance  of  the  horizon,  when 
viewed  from  a  height,  especially  one  commanding  an  extensive 
prospect  of  the  sea,  such  as  were  familiar  to  all  Greeks. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  given  rise 
to  the  notion  of  the  earth  being  surrounded  by  the  circumfluent 
stream  of  Ocean.  It  was  probably  in  the  first  instance  a  mere 
mythological  fiction,  which  found  support  in  later  times,  when  it 
was  found  that  there  was  really  water  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the 
oiown  world,  in  so  many  directions  that  it  was  easy  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  found  in  all.  But  the  supposi- 
tion, adopted  by  Strabo,  as  well  as  by  many  modem  writers,  that 
the  idea  was  originally  derived  from  obscure  traditions  of  this 
geographical  fact,  fails  to  account  for  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Ocean  as  conceived  by  Homer — ^that  it  was  not  a  «ea,  surround- 
ing the  earth,  as  it  became  in  later  works  on  geography,  but  a 
mighty  river^  flowing  all  round  the  earth.  This  is  repeated  again 
and  again :  the  expression  of  the  stream  of  Ocean  (poo$*0«(cavoib)  and 
the  streams  of  Ocean  COiccai^ib  ^oot)  are  of  perpetual  recurrence, 
and  it  is  more  than  once  distinctly  termed  the  river  Ocean  {irorcLfiolo 
pUOpa  'Oxcavot),  Hiad,  xiv.  246,  xviii.  607),  and  is  described  as 
the  greatest  of  all  rivers,  exceeding  even  the  Achelous  (xxi.  194). 
It  is  termed  also  '*  gently  flowing  "  (ijcaXapptlrrjsi)  "  deep  flowing  " 
{fiaBv^pooi^  and  PaBvp^tLrrjii)^  and  ''back  flowing"  {axlfo^powt)^  i.e. 
flowing  back  upon  itself,  in  allusion  to  its  circular  course ;  though 
this  last  epithet  was  absurdly  interpreted  by  some  ancient  writers 
as  having  reference  to  the  tides  of  Ocean  I    (Strabo,  i.  1,  p.  4.) 
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THE  FOUB  WINDS  IN  HOMEB. 

That  the  fonr  winds  which  alone  were  known  to  Homer  corre- 
sponded to  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  heayens,  is  taken  for  granted  by 
XTkert  and  Ydlcker,  and  has  been  admitted,  I  belieye,  by  all  writers 
on  the  subject,  except  Mr.  Gladstone.  Of  course  it  is  not  therefore 
assumed  that  they  blew  direct  from  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
terms  would  be  used  with  considerable  latitude  and  vagueness,  as 
expressing  generally  the  quarters  from  which  they  blew.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  when  every  one  is  fATnilmr  with  eight,  if  not  six- 
teen, points  of  the  compass,  we  habitually  speak  of  *'  the  east  winds 
of  March,"  although  in  point  of  fact  the  wind  at  that  season  most 
frequently  blows  from  the  north-east.  To  attempt,  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  done,  to  define  within  particular  limits,  the  precise 
**  quadrant  '*  of  the  heavens  from  which  each  wind  blew,  and  to 
assume  that  Homer  always  used  the  names  of  the  several  winds 
with  distinct  reference  to  these  limits,  appears  to  me  to  involve  a 
total  misconception  both  of  the  character  of  the  Homeric  poetry, 
and  of  the  state  of  science,  or  rather  total  absence  of  science,  in  the 
Homeric  age.  When  Homer,  writing  of  the  Troad,  speaks  of  the 
two  winds,  Boreas  and  Zephyrns,  which  blow  from  Thrace  (Boperj^ 
Ktu  Zc^vpos,  Tftf  re  0p^icg^cv  a^roy,  Hiad,  ix.  5),  he  had  doubtless 
present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  Thrace  was  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Troy — and  when  again  he  selects  the  Eurus  and  Notus  as 
the  two  winds  that  swept  the  Icarian  Sea  and  lashed  it  into  huge 
waves  (ii.  145),  he  represents  correctly  the  fact  that  that  portion 
of  the  iBgean  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  winds  from  the  south 
and  south-east.  In  both  these  cases  he  would  be  speaking  from 
his  own  observation  :  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  assume  that 
whenever  he  mentions  these  winds,  in  reference  to  imaginary  or 
unknown  localities,  he  meant  to  attach  to  them  a  precise  and 
definite  meaning,  as  if  he  had  composed  the  Odyssey  with  a 
mariner's  chart  perpetually  before  him. 


NOTE  D,  p.  57. 

THE  L^STBTOONES. 

A  very  strange  theory  has  been  started  by  Nitzsoh  in  his  notes 
on  the  Odyssey  (z.  83),  that  the  obscure  passage  in  which  Homer 
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describes  the  relations  between  day  and  night  among  the  Lses- 
trjgones,  indicates  an  acquaintance,  though  of  course  vague  and 
imperfect,  with  the  fact  of  the  prolonged  days  and  short  nights  of 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe :  an  idea  which  is  also  suggested, 
though  very  vaguely,  by  Ukert,  and  has  been  partially  adopted  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  same  notion  had  been  already  pnt  forward 
by  Crates  of  Fergamus,  who  was  always  trying  to  adapt  the 
expressions  of  Homer  to  the  more  advanced  scientific  views  of  his 
own  time.    See  Eustath.  ad  loc* 

Without  a  strong  predisposition  of  this  kind,  it  seems  difficult  to 
see  how  the  enigmatical  expression  of  Homer  ''  for  the  ways  of 
night  and  day  are  near  together,"  can  suggest  such  an  interpreta- 
tion :  especially  as  the  lines  immediately  preceding  refer  distinctly 
to  the  proceedings  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But  even  if  it  be 
admitted  that  some  strangely  misconceived  notion  of  the  kind  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  story,  it  affords  no  foundation  for  assigning  the 
LflBstrygones  to  a  remote  northerly  position.  Homer's  astronomical 
ideas  were  much  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  understand  that  this  was 
requisite  for  the  supposed  phenomenon :  and  just  as  he  applied  to 
the  Cimmerians  in  the  west  a  description  which,  if  really  based 
upon  any  foundation  of  &ct,  could  only  have  referred  to  a  people 
in  a  northern  climate,  so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  transferring 
in  like  manner  the  Laostrygones  to  the  western  sea.  It  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  conceive  them  as  very  remote  from  the  island  of 
^olus,  since  six  days  and  nights  of  toilsome  rowing  (cfpccrti;^ 
dXcyciv^s,  X.  78)  were  sufficient  to  bring  him  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 


NOTE  E,  p.  58. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  GIBOE. 


There  is  indeed  one  passage  that  appears  to  militate  against  this 
view,  and  which  has  been  strongly  pressed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
favouring  his  theory  which  transfers  all  these  localities  from  the 
west  to  the  east. 

After  quitting  the  Goean  stream,  the  ship  (as  the  poet  tells  us) 
reached  the  wavy  expanse  of  the  broad  sea,  and  arrived  at  the 
island  of  ^a,  "  where  are  the  house  and  the  dancing-places  of  the 
Dawn,  and  the  rising  of  the  sun  "  (xii.  1-4).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  first  impression  of  these  lines  is  that  the  island  was 
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situated  m  the  eoH^  and  the  difficulty  was  felt  bj  the  early  oom- 
mentators.  It  is  remarlcable  that  this  description  of  the  inland  of 
Ciroe  oocnrs  only  on  the  return  from  Hades,  and  appears  directly 
at  variance  with  a  previous  passi^  (z.  1 90-192),  in  which  Ulyssesy 
after  their  first  arrival  in  the  island,  observes  that  they  do  not 
know  where  is  the  west,  or  where  is  the  east ;  where  the  sun  rises 
or  where  it  sets.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  pas- 
sages. Most  of  the  commentators  overlook  this  point,  and  content 
themselves  with  explaining  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  book,  as  referring  to  the  contrast  presented  by  the  bright 
and  sunny  island  of  Oirce  with  the  gloomy  land  of  the  Cimmerians 
where  the  sun  was  never  visible.  This  is  not  satisfactory :  though 
it  is  far  better  than  the  alternative  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
transferring  the  gloomy  land  of  darkness  with  its  associated  infernal 
regions,  to  the  &r  east,  the  land  of  the  sun  and  the  bright  dawn  1 
The  island  of  Circe  is  represented  as  not  far  distant  from  that  of 
the  Cimmerians — this  is  undoubtedly  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  description  of  the  voyage,  though  there  is  no  definite  statement 
to  that  effect.  But  Ciroe  was  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  (x.  138), 
and  hence  her  island  would  naturally  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
the  poet  with  bright  and  sunny  images,  which  he  might  well  intro- 
duce in  a  pastting  notice  without  considering  how  far  they  were 
geographically  appropriate. 


NOTE  F,  p.  59. 

THE  PLANCTJB. 

From  the  circumstance  that  Ulysses  avoided  the  dangers  of  the 
Flanctaa  by  keeping  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible,  they  have 
generally  attracted  less  attention  than  most  of  the  other  localities 
mentioned  in  his  voyage.  But  they  are  of  interest,  both  as  being 
the  occasion  of  the  only  mention  of  the  ship  Argo  which  occurs  in 
Homer,*  and  on  account  of  the  confiision  that  arose  in  later  days 
between  them  and  the  Symplegades.  It  is  certain  that  Greek 
writers  at  a  subsequent  time  confounded  the  two,  or  rather  trans- 
ferred the  name  of  the  Planctee  to  the  well-known  rocks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  while  they  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the 

*  See  Note,  p.  19. 
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Homerio  localities  that  obtained  a  recognized  position  in  tiie  neigb- 
bonrbood  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Strabo  even  Bnpposes  tbat  Homer 
invented  tbem,  in  imitation  of  what  be  bad  heard  of  the  Symple- 
gades*  ApolloniuB  Rbodiosy  boweyer,  fully  recognized  their  exist- 
ence in  connection  with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  placed 
tbem  among  the  dangers  eDconntered  by  the  latter  on  their  way 
from  the  island  of  Circe  to  Scheria  (iv.  922-927).  He  brings  tbem 
also  into  very  close  proximity  with  Scylla  and  Gharybdis;  and  this 
certainly  appears  to  be  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Homeric  view. 
In  the  Odyssey  they  figure  as  the  alternative  danger,  and  the  more 
formidable  of  the  two;  but  the  nature  of  this  danger  is  very 
obscurely  indicated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  (if  it  be 
read  without  a  preconceived  impression)  to  indicate  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  the  clashing  together  of  the  rocks,  from  whence  the 
Symplegades  derived  their  name.  The  name  of  Flanct»  "the 
wandering,"  is  the  only  thing  from  which  we  can  infer  tbat  they 
were  moveable.  The  Homeric  description,  both  in  Circe's  pre- 
liminary warning  (xii.  69-68),  and  in  the  account  of  their  appear- 
ance when  Ulysses  came  in  sight  of  them  (lb.  201-5),  is  rather 
that  of  rocks  of  vast  altitude,  and  overhanging  (cin;pc^^c$),  towards 
which  ships  were  driven  by  a  violent  current  and  dashed  to  pieces 
at  their  foot.  The  mention  of  fire  (v.  68)  and  smoke  (v.  202)  is 
probably  merely  a  poetical  embellishment  to  express  the  tumult  of 
the  elements.  It  seems  very  hazardous  to  interpret  it,  as  Yolcker 
and  Buchholz  have  done,  of  volcanic  action.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  application  of  the  name  to  the  Sym- 
plegades, or  Gyanean  rocks,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Eaxine,  began  at 
an  early  period.  Herodotus  already  applies  it  to  them,  though 
only  as  an  adjective  (lirXcc  ciri  ras  Kvavcas  KaXcv/t^a$,  ra?  wporepov 
vXayicras  ^EXX^vcs  f^tun  clvou,  iv.  86)  ;  but  it  would  soon  pass  into 
use  as  a  proper  name.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  was 
the  original  form  of  the  legend,  or  to  which  locality  it  was  first 
applied. 


*  ApoUonina,  however,  oertainly 
took  me  same  view,  and  his  descrip- 
tion (Lo.)  which  lias  very  little  reeem- 


blance  to  that  of  Homer,  would  apply 
very  fairly  to  one  of  tne  .^Solian  or 
Idpari  ialandfl. 
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NOTE  G,  p.  64. 

OOUBSE  FBOM  OGTQIA  TO  SCHEBIA. 

Thus  NitzBoh  and  Yolcker,  who  plaoe  Ogygia  in  the  north-weet, 
Qndentand  the  passage  as  meaning  that  Ulysses  steered  to  the 
M^Uh-eari.  Mr.  Meriyale,  who  believes  in  the  identification  of 
Calypso's  isle  with  Malta,  says  *'he  was  to  hold  an  easterly,  or 
raiker  norih-eaBterly,  course  " — the  last  qualification  being^introduced 
solely  with  a  view  of  making  the  direction  suit  his  theory. 

The  most  extreme  course  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
folly  appreciates  the  importance  of  the  passage,  and,  candidly  admit- 
ting that,  if  taken  in  its  obvious  and  natural  sense,  it  is^  destructive 
of  the  whole  fieibrio  of  his  ingenious  and  elaborate  system,  actually 
attempts  to  prove  that  Homer  meant  just  the  contrary  of  what  he 
bas  been  generally  understood  to  mean,  and  that  iir  dpurrtpa  x«pos 
does  not  mean  "  on  his  left  hand,"  but  on  hia  right.  Among  all  the 
subtle  attempts  that  have  been  made  from  the  days  of  the  Alex- 
andrian critics  to  our  own,  to  explain  away  the  poet's  meaning, 
where  it  did  not  suit  their  purpose,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  ingenious  piece  of  special  pleading  than  the  elaborate  eoscursua 
in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  attempts  to  support  this  strange  paradox 
{Homer  and  ike  Homeric  Age^  voL  iii.  p.  849-365).  The  precise 
phiase  does  not  indeed  occur  elsewhere  in  the  poems,  though  it  is 
foond  in  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (ii.  1266),  who  unquestionably  under- 
stood it  in  its  usual  and  natural  sense.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  one  so  fiamiliar  as  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  language  of 
Homer  can  refuse  to  see  that  cV*  opurrcpa  ;(cif>6$  is  simply  accommo- 
dated to  the  exigencies  of  epic  Terse,  just  as  the  phrase  he  himself 
qootes  from  Euripides  (xc<pos  i(  Sifurrtpa^)  is  to  the  iambic  verse  of 
tragedy. 


NOTE  H,  p.70. 

DULICHIUM. 

This  view  of  the  Homeric  Dulichium  has  found  little  favour 
dther  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  though  a  glance  at  the  map 
would  certainly  seem  to  suggest  it  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  three  large  islands  of  the  group — 
Santa  Maaia,  Gephalonia,  and  Zante — ^present  themselves  in  the  order 
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in  which  the  thi*ee — ^Dulichinm,  Same,  and  Zacynthns — are  enume- 
rated by  the  poet ;  and  if  we  refuse  to  identify  the  two,  we  find  no 
mention  of  Santa  Maura  (Leucadia)  in  any  of  the  passages  oonceming 
the  ifilands,  though  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
the  group,  ranking,  in  fact,  next  to  Cepbalonia.  The  ancients  were 
indeed  led  to  explain  this  by  identifying  Leucadia  with  the  dxr^ 
yirttpouif  mentioned  in  a  single  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  378), 
thongh  certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
there  alluded  to,  to  lead  to  such  an  inference ;  and  the  notion  that 
Leucadia  was  originally  i^  peninsula  was  a  tradition  resting  appa- 
rently on  this  very  assumption  (see  Strabo,  x.  p.  451).  Colonel 
Leake  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  naturally  an  island,  and  was 
subsequently  joined  by  an  artificial  mound  to  the  mainland  {Narihem 
Cfreece^  vol.  iii.  p.  19),  and  all  geological  analogies  would  be  in 
favour  of  this  view.  But  at  all  events  it  was  so  nearly  insulated, 
that  it  would  be  generally  regarded  as  such;  and  there  is  no 
other  instance  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  which  atcrii  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  projecting  peninsula.  It  must  be  added  that  the  ex- 
pression is  here  applied  in  immediate  connection  with  the  city  of 
Nericum  or  Neritum  (also  mentioned  in  this  passage  only),  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  suppose  it  intended  to  desig- 
nate a  great  peninsular  tract  like  Leucadia.^ 

Mr.  Clark  (Peloponn^fiiiy  p.  206),  who  mentions  Santa  Maura  only 
to  reject  it,  objects  that  it  is  not  large  enough,  and  that  Dulichium 
lay  in  the  poet's  mind  to  the  south  of  Ithaca.  But  the  passage  on 
which  he  relies  to  prove  this  (xiv.  834)  is  by  no  means  conclusive ; 
and  Santa  Maura  is  four  times  as  large  as  Ithaca,  and  much  more 
fertile.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  suggestion  does  not  solve  all 
difficulties,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  attended  with  fewer  than  any 
other  that  has  been  proposed.  I  cannot  at  all  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  Dulichiiun  is  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark)  ''  altogether 
a  fiction  of  the  poet's  brain,"  though  I  can  well  believe  that  he  had 
erroneous  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  position. 


xdY.  3f  f-4T8. 

One  of  the  prinetpal  objectiopB  urged 
agaiiui  Banta  Maura  is  that  it  is  too 
nigged  and  moimtainoas  to  desenre 
the  epithet  of  vox^wtfoot  (abounding  in 
wheat)  applied  to  it  py  Homer;  but  it 


ia  remarkable  that  the  two  small 
islands  of  Meganisi  and  JECalamo,  al- 
most immediately  adjoining  it,  and  at 
present  mere  dependencies  of  the  larger 
island,  are  noted  even  in  modem  times 
for  the  ezeellenoe  of  their  wheat,  which 
is  the  finest  found  in  the  Ionian 
IsUnds.    (Gell's  nkaea,  p.  92.) 
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The  jpumBfs^  in  &»  Gatakgae  ( Iliad,  ii.  625-4)  m  wkUk  YSloker 
aspeciallj  relies  as  proving  that  Duliddum  Uj  opposite  to  Elis, 
aad  therefoze  to  the  somth  of  Ithaoa,  fails  to  prove  his  pcont,  as 
the  expression 

may  equally  well  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  Echinades  only, 
to  which  it  is  perfectly  applicable. 


NOTE  I,  p.  71. 

HOHEBIG  ITHAOA. 


It  wonld  be  nnsoited  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  topography  of  Ithaca.  Since 
the  island  was  first  explored — we  might  almost  say  rediscovered — 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  in  1 806  it  has  been  visited  and  examined  with  the 
greatest  care  by  numerous  scholars  and  travellers  (Colonel  Leake, 
Colonel  Mure,  Sir  G.  Bowen,  Dr.  Schliemann,  &c.),  who  have  for 
the  most  part  acquiesced,  more  or  less  completely,  in  the  conclusions 
of  Sir  W.  GreU.  Colonel  Leake,  however,  dissents  from  the  view 
generally  adopted,  whieh  places  the  site  of  the  palaoe  of  Ulysses  on 
the  hill  called  ASfo,  on  the  rocky  isthmus  that  unites  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  island,  a  oommanding  situation,  which  seems  marked 
by  nature  (as  Colonel  Mure  observes)  for  the  residence  of  the  chief 
of  the  island.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  allusion  is  found 
in  the  poem  to  any  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  this  site  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  town  or  city  could  have  stood  there. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  palaoe  of  Ulysses  waa 
separated  by  aay  considerable  distance  from  the  city.  There  ia 
very  litUe  doubt  that  the  chief  town  on  the  island  in  later  iimes^ 
which  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island  (Scylax,  §  34 ;  Ftoleza. 
iii.  14,  S  13)  was  in  the  northern  portion  of  it,  on  the  site  still 
called  Polis;  and  both  Colonel  Leake  and  M.  Oandar  are  of 
opinion  that  this  was  also  the  city  of  Ulysses.  But  the  very  fact 
that  there  exists  a  difierenoe  of  opinion  as  to  this  capital  point  in 
the  topography  of  the  island,  and  that  "  the  northern  faction,"  as 
Colonel  Mure  terms  them,  are  able  to  make  out  a  complete  set  of 
localities,  and  show  their  rock  Eorax,  their  fountain  of  Arethusa, 
and  their  cave  of  the  nymphs,  as  well  as  those  who  place  all  these 
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localities  in  the  Bouthem  portion  of  the  island,  would' seem  sufficient 
proof  that  these  topographical  details  are  not  marked  with  such 
clearness  as  to  afford  irrefragable  proof  of  the  poet's  description 
being  derived  from  personal  knowledge. 

(See  on  this  subject,  Gell's  Oeography  and  Antiquittea  of  lihctca, 
4to,  1807;  Leake's  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  24-54;  Mure's 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  vi. ;  Sir  G.  Bowen's  art.  Ithaca,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  G^graphy ;  Ansted's  Ionian  Islands,  pp. 
229-289;  Gkmdar,  de  Ulyssis  Ithaca,  Paris,  1854;  Schliemann's 
Ithaka,  der  Fehponnemu  u.  Troja^  pp.  14-78  ;  and  compare  the 
views  of  Yolcker  in  his  Homerische  Geographic,  pp.  63-74.)  ^ 

The  most  recent  investigation  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  an 
article  in  MaemiUan^s  Magazine  for  October,  1877,  who  has  adopted 
the  same  view  with  Colonel  Leake,  but  1  cannot  say  that  his  argu- 
ments carry  any  more  conviction  to  my  mind  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  His  negative  arguments  against  Sir  W.  Gell  and  his 
followers  appear  to  me  very  strong ;  but  he  equally  fails  in  esta- 
blishing his  counter  theory. 

Since  the  above  note  was  written,  the  researcheis  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann  (an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Times  newspaper  for 
September  26,  1878)  have  thrown  an  unexpected  light  upon  the 
matter,  and  have  established,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
ancient  capital  of  Ithaca,  the  royal  city  of  Ulysses — ^if  Ulysses  is  to 
be  admitted  as  an  historical  personage  at  all — was  situated  on  the 
hill  of  Aeto,  where  Oolonel  Leake  had  long  ago  noticed  the  occur- 
rence of  very  ancient  walls  and  foundations.  But  if  this  interest- 
ing discovery  may  be  considered  as  settling  the  question  of  the  true 
topography  of  Ithaca,  it  leaves  the  still  more  interesting  inquiry, 
how  fiu:  the  real  topography  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Homeric 
descriptions,  to  be  solved  by  some  competent  scholar  who  may 
examine  the  localities'  in  a  less  enthusiastic  spirit  than  Dr. 
Schliemann. 


'  A  full  review  of  the  German  literatuie  of  the  sabjeot  will  be  found  in 
Buchhohs,  Die  Homeriseihe  BeaUen,  vol.  i.  pp.  120-146. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HOttEB  TO  HBOATiSUS. 


Section  1. — Poetical  Notices  subsequent  to  Homer. 

§  1.  It  wonld  be  of  the  highest  interest  if  we  were  able  to  trace 
the  successive  steps  by  which  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks  advanced  from  the  days  of  Homer  to  those  of 
Herodotus;  and  especially  to  mark  how  their  ideas  of  the 
western  regions  of  Europe,  and  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  were  to  the  earlier  poet  nothing  but  a  vague 
region  of  marvel  and  mystery,  gradually  assumed  form  and 
consistence,  as  the  Greeks  extended  their  colonies  and  com- 
merce in  that  direction.  Unfortunately  the  materials  for  such 
a  connected  review  are  in  great  measure  wanting.  Contem- 
porary evidence  there  is  none.  During  almost  the  whole  of 
the  period  in  question  prose  writing  was  unknown ;  there  were 
consequently  no  professed  writers  on  geography  or  history,  to 
supply  us  with  definite  and  trustworthy  information.  Even 
the  works  of  the  poets,  upon  which  we  should  be  compelled  to 
fall  back  in  the  absence  of  more  authentic  guidance,  are  for 
the  most  part  lost  to  us,  and  we  are  reduced  to  glean  what  few 
hints  we  can  gather  from  incidental  notices  in  the  fragments 
that  remain,  or  from  the  citations  of  later  writers,  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  testing. 

The  extant  poems  of  Hesiod  are  not  of  a  nature  to  give 
occasion  for  many  notices  of  a  geographical  kind.  They 
nevertheless  contain  sufficient  evidence  that  the  horizon  of  the 
Greek  world  had  already  expanded  considerably  beyond  the 
limits  which  bounded  it  in  the  days  of  Homer.  Unfortunately 
the  attempt  to  compare  the  two   is    hampered  by  almost 
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insuperable  difScnlties,  in  consequence  of  the  condition  in 
which  these  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the  probability, 
or  rather  certainty,  that  they  have  been  largely  interpolated 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  their  original  composition.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Theogony,  the  only  one  of 
the  three  poems  which  can  be  said  to  contribute  anything  to 
the  purpose  of  our  present  enquiry.  Here  we  find  a  catalogue 
of  rivers,  enumerated  as  the  offspring  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
in  which  occur  the  n&mes  of  the  Nile,  the  Eridanus,  the 
Phasis,  and  the  Ister,'  all  of  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  were 
unknown  to  Homer.  Atlas  had  already  assumed  the  mythical 
character,  which  he  retained  in  all  later  writers,  as  well  as  the 
''local  habitation"  in  the  £eu:  west  He  is  described  as 
**  supporting  the  heavens  with  his  head  and  unwearied  hands, 
under  the  pressure  of  stem  necessity,  standing  at  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  earth,  in  front  of  the  clear-voiced  Hesperides."  ' 
In  another  passage  the  Hesperides  are  spoken  of  as  guarding 
their  beautiful  golden  apples  and  the  trees  that  bore  the 
precious  fruit ''  beyond  the  waters  of  Ocean."  ^  Geryones  also, 
the  three-headed  giant,  dwelt  in  the  sea-girt  island  of  Erythea^ 
across  the  stream  of  Ocean,  from  whence  Hercules  drove  away 
his  herd  of  oxen.^  Here  therefore  we  find  this  cluster  of 
legends — almost  certainly  of  Phoenician  origin — ^already  ga- 
thered around  the  same  locality.  The  name  of  Tartessus  is 
not,  however,  found  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  nor  is  there  any 
allusion  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  All  was  yet  vague  and 
mythical  in  those  remote  regions  on  the  borders  of  the  eartL 

\  Heriod,  Theogon.  vv.  837-945.  The  same  expreauon  of  their  dwelling 

"  beyond  the  famous  Ocean "  it  foond 
al£o  in  v.  274,  where  they  are  aaao- 
ciated  with  the  Gorgon«. 


«  Ibid.  TV.  517-619. 

*  ArAoc  I*  ovpoi^  cv^  jfx*^  xparipjic  vv*  i»4yiai9$ 

fttiptaaw  wyaafi,  wp6mmp  EoircpcBwy  kiyv^tHm^,  _ 

l»Tifiif ,  m^;  T«  c«i  ^aiMiTi|(n  x^pivirt.  |      <  Ibid.    ▼▼,    2S7-294.      He    dwelt 

The  entirely  different   conception  of  '  «f»*#^f  '^  'Zpve^iv:  but  in  v.  294 
-  -  -     —  ma  herds  are  described  as  dwelling 

««p^r  itXvrov  *fiiM«yoio :  and  Heronles 
had  to  cross  the  stream  of  Ocean  to  get 
at  them  (SiaMr  w6po¥  'HMcoMto,  ▼.  292). 
The  Hesperides  were  probably  in  like 
manner  considered  as  dwelling  in  an 
island. 


this  myth  entertained  by  Homer  has 
been  already  pointed  out 

'  *Etrw9(iii»s  #*  att  fifAa  «^r  mAvtoO  '0«t- 

fffl(nr6r. 

HmM,  TheosoQ.  vv.  215,  ai«. 
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OoeaniUy  the  fiither  of  all  riversy  is  stilly  in  the  mind  of 
Hesiody  itself  a  mighty  nvGr,  "  the  Ocean  stream/'  or^  as  he 
elsewhere  calls  it,  ^  the  perfect  river  "—an  expression  appa- 
rently referring  to  its  complete  circular  course,  flowing  round 
and  encompassing  all  things.'  But  in  the  passages  just  cited 
we  see  the  notion  that  there  was  something  still  beyond  the 
stream  of  Ocean,  or  at  least  surrounded  by  its  arms.  In 
like  manner  we  find  mention  elsewhere  of  ''the  islands  of 
the  blest^''  by  the  deep  eddies  of  Ocean  * — an  idea  which  took 
firm  possession  of  the  Greek  mind,  so  that  we  shall  find  it 
recurring,  in  one  form  or  another,  throughout  the  history 
of  their  geographical  views. 

No  mention  is  found  in  Hesiod  of  either  Italy  or  Sicily  by 
name,  but  there  is  one  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  Latinus 
and  Telegonus,  the  sons  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  as  **  reigning 
over  the  &r-famed  Tyrrhenians  in  the  distant  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands  " ' — a  notice  that  undoubtedly  proves  the  name 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  be  already  familiar  to  the  writer,  and 
even  shows  some  acquaintance  with  that  of  the  Latins,"  though 
his  ideas  concerning  their  position  were  extremely  vague. 
But  these  lines  are  found  in  a  part  of  the  poem  which  is  almost 
certainly  a  subsequent  addition,  and  is  in  all  probability 
connected  with  the  long  poem,  now  lost,  but  long  extant  under 
the  name  of  Hesiod,  csdled  the  Catalogue  of  Women.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  in  this  case  than  in  that  of  the  extant 
poems,  to  determine  how  &r  it  can  be  considered  as  belonging 


*  This  appean  to  be  certainly  the 
most  probaole  translation  of  the  epithet 
rtX^^crrof  worafioto,  which  is  twice 
^^Ued  hr  Hesiod  to  the  stream  of 
Ooean  {lUkeogaa.  jv.  242,  959.  See 
Van  Lenaep'tt  note).  Onee  only  is  the 
Homeric  epithet  of  h^^f^s  employed 
by  Hesiod  (n>id.  ▼.  776). 


Op.etDLni. 

Here  was  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the 
heioce  who  had  fought  at  Thebes  and 


found  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.  5S3),  that 
Menelaus  was  destined  to  a  separate 
existence,  apart  from  the  other  dead, 
^  in  the  Elysian  plain,  at  the  (brthest 
limit  of  the  earth:"  but  in  Hesiod  we 
already  find  these  regions  designated 
as  *<  the  ialandt  of  the  blest" 

'  M  3*  ^TM  ^toAa^T^A*  MVX¥  »^tf*'»  Up6mr 

Theopm.  yy.  lOli,  1016. 

*  It  can   hardiv  be   doubted    that 
Latinus  was  introduced  in  this  passage 


before  Troy.    It  is  OTident  that  this  is  !  in  connection  with  the  Latins,  though 
only  aa  expansion  of  the  idea,  already      they  are  not  named  as  a  people. 
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to  the  age  of  Hesiod,  and  to  what  extent  it  may  have  been 
interpolated  at  a  later  period.  Nor,  if  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  altogether  to  a  later  age,  have  we  any  evidence 
as  to  the  date  of  its  composition.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
other  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod,  and  hence  it  is  impossible 
to  rely  with  any  confidence  upon  the  citations  of  later  geo- 
graphers and  grammarians,  many  of  which  refer  only  to  the 
name  of  Hesiod,  without  any  indication  of  the  particular  work. 
It  is  only  in  this  vague  manner  that  we  are  told  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  name  of  JEtna,  and  with  the  little  island 
of  Ortygia,  ofif  the  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  Syracusans.'  He  was  also  the  first  to  mention 
the  Ligyes  or  Ligurians,  as  well  as  the  Scythians,  both  of 
which  names  he  associates  with  that  of  the  j^thiopians,  in  a 
manner  that  seems  clearly  to  indicate  the  three  as  forming  the 
limits  of  the  poet's  knowledge.^  To  Hesiod  also  is  ascribed 
the  first  mention  of  many  of  the  fables  which  ever  after 
retained  a  place  among  the  Greeks,  while  later  geographers 
struggled  in  vain  to  assign  them  a  definite  habitation  and 
locality.  Among  these  were  the  Hyperboreans,  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  north  wind,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a  perfect 
climate ; '  the  Griffins,  with  their  ^^  guarded  gold ; "  '  and  the 
races  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  (Hemicynes  or  Cynocephali), 
and  others  with  heads  of  monstrous  size  (Macrocephali). 
These  last  he  associated  with  the  Pygmies,^  and  probably 
therefore  supposed  them  to  be  situated  in  the  extreme  south, 
where  the  deserts  of  Africa  continued  long  after  to  be  peopled 
with  these  and  other  fabulous  creations. 


•  Strabo,  L  2,  p.  23.     *Eparwre4tnris 

T^f  'OSutf-ff^wY  irX<£vi}Y,  9ri  Kark   Stirf- 

rp  9<{|9  M^  lUvow  rmv  6^*  'Ofiiipov  AC70- 
fUvw  fx^iuf^vBaiy  kXJih  icai  Khyi^t  #ca2 
'OpTiryi  as  rov  wfhs  ^vpeucoiaas  vriffiov 
itat  Tvf^vmp. 

>  KlBlmtas  hlyvis  re  2Si  tMas  Iwinf 
^X'/o^Y^— Cited  by  Eratofithenee,  ap. 
Stxab.  Yii.  8,  p.  300. 


'  aXA'  'H<r(o8^  il4w  iffri  irtpX  Twtpj^ 
p49»w  9tpri/A4tfa. — Herodotns,  iv.  82.  The 
fuU  deyelopment  of  the  myth  is  first 
found  in  P&dar. 

*  Ttp\  ypvwmv  'H0-(o8of  wp&ros  irtptt^ 
rc^ff-aro. — SohoL  ad  JEschyl.  Ftometh. 
v.  798.  (Hesiodi  Fragment.  123, 
Gk>ettling.) 

*  8tiabo,  i.  p.  48.  'Hai69ou  8*  olic  jCy 
Tts  airtdo'aiTo  Jkyyoiopj  *H/iiKuwas  \4yotf^ 
ros  #ccU  M«utpotC€^t4\ovs  Ktd  Zlvy/ioious, 
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§  2.  Of  the  Yoluminous  series  of  poems  extant  in  ancient 
times  under  the  title  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  the  fragments  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  few  and  scanty  that  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  contribute  anything  to  our  geographical  know- 
ledge. In  the  Homeric  hymns,  on  the  contrary,  there  occur  a 
few  incidental  notices  that  deserve  a  passing  mention.  Thus 
we  not  only  find  in  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  a  very  full 
enumeration  of  the  islands  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  to  which  the 
subject  naturally  led;^  but  in  that  to  the  Pythian  Apollo 
there  occurs  repeatedly  the  name  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
distinctive  appellation  unknown  to  Homer ;  while,  singularly 
enough,  the  term  used  in  contrast  to  it  to  signify  the  main- 
land or  continental  Greece,  as  opposed  to  the  peninsula  and 
islands,  is  that  of  Europe,  which  evidently  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  more  general  signification.®  These  two  hymns 
are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  most  ancient  of  the 
series.  That  to  Dionysus,  in  which  we  find  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
introduced  as  a  familiar  notion,  is  probably  of  a  much  later 
date.' 

§  3.  The  great  uncertainty  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  all  these  poems  renders  their  testimony  of  little  value 
in  tracing  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  while  of 
the  poets  that  may  be  considered  as  unquestionably  belonging 
to  a  later  period — after  the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads — 
Pisander,  Eumelus  of  Corinth,  and  the  author  of  the  Naupac- 
tica,  scarcely  any  fragments  remain.  The  two  last  writers,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  were  among  the  first  to  dilate 
upon  the  history  of  the  Argonautic  voyage,  which  had  already 
assumed  the  same  general  form  that  it  ever  after  retained." 
Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  may  probably  be  assigned  to  the 


•  Hjnm  ad  ApoU.  Del.  tt.  29-44. 

'  WMF  O0W  ncAav6vn|«'or  VMipoy  ixowmv. 
Iff*  int,  BvpM«i^  Ti  col  Jifi^ipvTav  Kwii 

Hymn  ad  ApoH.  Pyth.  ▼▼.  n,  73. 

The  nine  two  Tenes  are  repented  (tv. 
112, 113);  boi  the  name  of  the  Pelo- 


Sonnesus  occiurs  again  also  (▼.  241),  in 
eecriblDg  the  voyage  of  the  Gietan 
ahip  to  IJelphi. 

Y  In  the   same  h^mn   (v.  29)  the 
Hyperboreans   are    incidentally  men- 
tioned as  an  idea  familiar  to  all. 
*  See  above,  Chap.  II.  p.  25. 
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seyenth  centnry  B.o.y  is  said  to  have  composed  an  entire  poem 
upon  the  same  subject;  but  the  statement  rests  upon  very 
doubtful  authority.'  Another  poet,  whose  age  is  very  un- 
certaiuy  but  who  probably  flourished  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, Aristeas  of  Froconnesus^  was  the  author  of  a  work  of 
a  more  decidedly  geographical  character.  His  Arimaspea, 
which  is  cited  by  Herodotus,  and  was  still  extant  at  a  much 
later  period/  contained  an  account  of  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  north  of  the  Euxine,  derived  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  personal  observation,  and  which  appears  to  have  con- 
tained geographical  information  of  real  value,  though  mixed 
with  absurd  fetbles,  treated  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  a 
poet.* 

But  long  before  the  period  to  which  the  poets  in  question 
must  probably  be  assigned,  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence 
of  a  wholly  different  character,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Greeks  had  increased  their  navigation  and  commerce,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine.  No  contemporary  evidence 
is  indeed  available  with  respect  to  their  actual  voyages,  or 
even  in  most  cases  to  their  commercial  relations ;  but  the  fact 
that  we  find  them  founding  in  distant  countries,  both  to  the 
east  and  west,  numerous  colonies,  which  continued  to  subsist 
and  flourish  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  greatly  extended  horizon  which  had  opened  to  their 
view,  and  of  the  greatly  increased  zeal,  as  well  as  knowledge 


*  AU  the  works  aacnbed  to  the 
Cretan  sage  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  10) 
may  be  considered  as  of  yery  donbtfol 
autfaentioity,  if  not  altogether  apocry- 
phal. Among  these  he  mentions, 
*«The  boilding  of  the  Ship  Argo,  and 
tbe  voyage  of  Jason  to  Colchis :  a  poem 
in  6500  verses}."  But  no  reference  is 
found  to  it  in  any  other  author. 

>  Herodot.  iv.  la  It  is  certain  that 
a  poem  called  Arimaspea  was  extant 
long  afterwards,  and  i»  cited  both  by 
Stmbo  and  Pansanias,  as  well  as  by 
other  writers  under  theBoman  Empire 
(Btrabo,  i.  2,  p.  21 ;  xiii.  1,  p.  589  ; 
Pauean.  i  24,  §  6;  v.  7,  §  9);  but  its 


authonticify  was  denied  by  some 
critics,  whether  this  was  the  same 
work  which  was  known  to  Herodotiw 
we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  it. 

'  According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.)  Aristeas 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Croesus  and 
Cyrus :  and  it  seems  probable  that  he 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixth  oentnay  (B.a  660-^0). 
The  accoimts  which  refer  him  to  a 
mu<^  earlier  period  are  probably  con- 
nected with  the  fables  concerning  his 
previous  life  and  reappearance.  See 
Herodotus,  iv.  14, 15 ;  and  Suidas,  k  e. 
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and  skilly  with  which  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  devote  them- 
selvee  to  maritime  puisuits.  It  may  be  reaaonably  assumed 
thaty  in  most^  if  not  all,  cases,  the  foundation  of  colonies,  which 
afifords  us  the  only  chronological  eyidence  of  the  extension  of 
Greek  power  and  civilization,  must  have  been  preceded  by 
some  degree  of  acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  the  regions 
that  tiiey  selected  for  their  distant  settlements. 


Section  2. — Colonies. 


§  1.  The  very  imperfect  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the 
history  of  Greece  before  the  Persian  war,  does  not  enable  us 
to  trace  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  movement  of  the  Hellenic 
mind,  which  characterizes  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  But  we  may  observe  the  results  of 
this  early  development  of  the  national  energies,  displaying 
itself  at  once  in  almost  every  direction  during  the  period 
in  question.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  shown  than  in 
the  rapid  extension  of  their  colonies  around  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine,  until  they  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  colonial  empire,  which  bore  much  the  same  rela** 
tion  to  the  narrow  and  limited  area  of  the  parent  country,  as 
does  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  day  to  the  British 
Islands. 

Their  enterprising  spirit  was  directed  in  the  fibrst  instance 
towards  the  west,  where  the  isdi  and  fertile  regions  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  were  eminently  calculated  to  attract  their  attention 
and  excite  their  ^cupidity.  These  countries  were  probably 
thinly  peopled,  and  the  native  races  that  occupied  them  appear 
to  have  been  more  or  less  closely  connected  by  ethnical  affini- 
ties with  the  Hellenes  themselves.  At  all  events,  they  seem 
to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.O.,  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  was  occupied  by  two 
successive  bodies  of  emigrants,  proceeding  from  two  different 
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cities,  and  representing  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race.  The  foundation  of  Naxos,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  iBtna 
by  a  body  of  Ionic  colonists  from  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  took 
place  in  b.g.  735,  and  was  followed  the  very  next  year  by  that 
of  Syracuse,  a  Dorian  colony  from  Corinth.^  Both  settlements 
were  originally  established  on  sites  such  as  those  habitually 
selected  by  the  Phoenician  colonies ;  Naxos  stood  on  a  project- 
ing peninsular  headland,  capable  of  easy  defence  on  the  land 
side,  and  the  original  city  of  Syracuse  was  confined  to  the 
small  island  of  Ortygia,  which  was  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  strait.  But  the  same  impulse  that  led  to  the 
original  establishment  of  these  colonies,  seems  to  have  quickly 
attracted  other  emigrants  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  so  that 
the  Naxians  were  able,  within  a  few  years  after  their  own 
foundation  (b.g.  730),  to  establish  in  their  turn  the  two  colonies 
of  Leontini  and  Catana,  both  of  which  eventually  became 
much  more  powerful  and  important  than  the  parent  city. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  the  Hyblaean  Megara  (as  it  was 
called  for  distinction's  sake)  was  founded  by  an  independent 
colony  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Greece  (b.g.  728).^ 
From  this  period  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  before  we 
hear  of  any  fresh  colonies  in  Sicily.  Even  Syracuse  itself 
seems  to  have  at  first  risen  but  slowly  to  power.  It  was  not 
till  seventy  years  aft^r  its  foundation  that  it  established  its 
first  colony  at  Acrse  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  this  was 
followed  twenty  years  later  by  that  of  CasmensB.  But  neither 
of  these  ever  rose  to  be  places  of  consideration;  the  more 
flourishing  colony  of  Camarina  was  not  settled  till  135  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.g.  599).*  • 

§  2.  Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  emigration  had  been  directed  to 
the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The  earliest  settlements  here  were 
all  of  Achaean  origin.    Sybaris,  founded  in  b.g.  720,  Crotona, 


»  Thuoyd  vi  3 ;  Strabo,  vi.  2,  pp. 
267,  269.  See  Clinton,  F<uL  HdL 
ToL  L  p.  164. 


^  Thucyd.  vl  4.      Conoerning  the 
date,  see  Clinton,  F.  E,  vol.  L  p.  166. 
»  Thucyd.  vL  6. 
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about  ten  years  later,  and  Metapontmn,  not  later  than  b.g.  700,® 
all  rose  in  snccession  to  be  opulent  and  flourishing  cities,  and 
became  in  turn  the  parents  of  many  minor  colonies.  The 
powerful  city  of  Tarentum,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  same 
gulfy  haying  the  advantage  of  a  situation  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Syracuse,  was  a  Lacediemonian  colony — one  of  the  few 
planted  by  that  people,  and  this  exception  was  due,  not  to  any 
commercial  enterprise  on  their  part,  but  to  the  exceptional 
political  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Its  foundation  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  b.g.  708.' 

§  3.  Nearly  contemporary  with  the  earliest  colonies  in  Sicily 
and  the  south  of  Italy,  was  the  settlement  of  the  Corinthians  in 
the  important  island  of  Corcyra  (about  B.C.  734)  ^  which  rapidly 
rose  to  such  power  as  to  be  able,  within  less  than  a  century 
after  its  foundation,  to  contend  at  sea  with  the  mother  city. 
Its  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  naturally  secured 
to  it  in  great  measure  the  command  of  that  sea,  and,  in  order 
still  further  to  establish  their  power  in  this  quarter,  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  founded  in  their  turn  the 
two  colonies  of  Apollonia  and  Dyrrhachium,  both  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic' 

The  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhenians  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  must  have  presented  a  formidable  obstacle 


'  H eiapontnin  was  founded  accord-   j  fonnded  Syracuse.   Its  foundation  may 
ing  to   the  testimony  of  Strabo,  by  i  therefore  be  assijscned  to  the  same  date. 


Crotona  end  Sybaris  in  common,  and 
aher  the  foundation  of  Tarentnm. 
(Btiabo.  Ti.  1.  pp.  264,  265.)  Hence 
the  date  assigned  by  Eusebins,  who 
would  carry  it  back  as  far  as  b.o.  774, 
is  certainly  erroneous.  'See  the  article 
Hetapomtcm  in  Smith's  DicL  of  An- 
tiemi  Qtograiphy  toL  ii.  p.  346. 

»  Clinton,  F.  H,  yo\,  l  p.  174.  For 
the  ciroumstances  which  led  to  its 
foundation  see  the  narratives  of  Antio- 
chufl  and  Ephorus,  cited  by  Strabo 
(f  i.  8,  pp.  27S.  279). 

•  According  to  Strabo  (vi.  2,  p.  269), 
Corcyim  was  colonized  by  a  portion  of 
the    same   body   of    emigrants    who 


Hieronymus,  indeed,  places  it  twenty- 
six  years  later  ^6.0.  708);  but  the 
authority  of  Stntbo  is  certainly  pre- 
ferable, and  is  confirmed  by  collateral 
circumstances.  (See  Clinton,  F,  H. 
▼ol.  i.  p.  164.^ 

'  Dyrrhachium.  or  Epidamnus,  as  it 
was  more  commonly  called  by  the 
Greeks,  was  founded  m  b.o.  625  (Euseb. 
Chron.  ad  ann.)\  ApoUonia  somewhat 
later,  during  the  reign  of  Periander  at 
Corinth.  Both  cities  attained  to  great 
power  and  prosperity,  and  carri^  on 
an  extensive  tiade  with  the  niyrian 
tribes  of  the  interior. 
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to  the  development  of  the  Greek  coinm^oe»  as  well  as  of  their 
colonial  system,  in  that  directum :  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
Greeks  had  at  an  early  period,  though  the  exact  date  cannot 
be  ascertained,  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, where  they  founded,  in  the  first  instance,  the  isolated 
colony  of  Cum»  ;^  a  city  that  became  the  nucleus  of  a  remark- 
able local  development  of  Greek  influ^ice  and  civilization, 
which  not  only  maintained  itself  through  three  centuries 
against  aU  the  efforts  of  the  neighbouring  mitions,  but  long 
continued  even  under  the  Boman  domination  to  retain  its  dis- 
tinctive Hellenic  character.  Neapolis,  a  younger  offshoot  of 
CumaB,  was  even  in  the  days  of  Strabo  a  distinctly  Greek 
city.' 

§  4.  Still  more  important  and  influential  was  the  more  distant 
settlement  of  Massilia,  a  colony  from  Phocaea  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  was  founded  in  B.O.  600,  upon  the  southern  coast  of 
Gaul,  as  the  country  would  be  described  by  later  geographers, 
but  in  a  region  which  was  then  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ligurian 
origin.'  The  excellence  of  its  capacious  and  land-locked 
harbour,  as  well  as  the  ready  communications  with  the  interior 
afforded  by  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  caused  Massilia  to  rise 
quickly  to  great  prosperity,  and  while  the  remoteness  of  its 
situation  naturally  kept  it  aloof  from  all  participation  in  the 
wars  and  revolutions  that  affected  other  portions  of  the  Greek 
world,  its  wise  and  vigorous  government,  which  presents  strong 
features  of  similarity  to  that  of  Yenioe,  secured  it  an  un- 


'  It  if  singiilttr  thai,  aoeording  to  the 
distinct  atatement  of  Btrabo  (▼.  4,  p. 
243).  GumsB.  notwithstanding  its  noie 
remote  situsiion,  was  the  earliest  of 
aU  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy  or 
Sicily :  and  the  particulars  given  by 
him  oonoerning  its  foundation  have 
every  appearance  of  being  historieaL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  date  given  by 
the  later  chionologers  ^Euaeoins  and 
Hieronymns),  who  wonld  oarry  it  baek 
as  far  as  b.o.  1050,  may  be  safely  ve- 
jeeted,  as  belonging  to  the  peri(>d  of 


mythical  traditions,  before  t^  esta- 
blishment of  anjrthing  like  histoiical 
chronology.  (See  the  sobject  more 
fnUy  discussed  in  Dr.  Smith's  DieL  of 
AneierU  Qeograpkyt  ftrt.  OcMAX,  ▼<d.  i. 
p.  716.) 

>  Strabo,  vi.  1,  p.  258. 

*  The  date  tests  upon  the  authority 
of  TimnuB  (cited  bv  Scymnus  Chins, 
▼.  214),  who  placed  it  120  years  before 
ilie  battle  of  Salamis.  For  the  other 
anthoiitiea,  see  Olinton,  JP.  H.  toI.  i. 
p.  220. 
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exampled  amount  of  internal  tranquillity.  Like  all  the  other 
principal  colonies  of  the  Gredks  in  ontlying  situations,  the 
Massilians  by  degrees  established  smaller  settlements  along 
the  coast  on  both  sides  of  them — OlUay  Antipolisy  and  Nioiea 
to  the  eastward ;  Agathe,  Bhoda,  and  Emporiso  to  the  west ; 
and  though  none  of  those  towns  rose  to  any  great  importance, 
they  doubtless  all  contributed  to  maintain  and  extend  the 
influence  of  Greek  civilization  among  the  barbarous  native 
tribes.^  The  parent  city,  meanwhile,  extended  its  commercial 
relations  &r  into  the  interior,  and  the  geographical  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  gradually  attained  of  these  western  regions 
of  Europe,  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  enterprising  traders 
of  Massilia. 

§  5.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  Spain  would  seem 
to  have  offered  a  still  fairer  field  for  Greek  colonization,  but  here 
they  were  met  and  opposed  by  the  influences  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  colonists,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
an  early  period  in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  trade.  Not- 
withstanding the  fiavourable  reception  afforded  by  the  native 
king  to  a  body  of  Fhocsean  navigators  who  were  accidentally 
carried  to  the  south  of  Spain,^  we  hear  of  only  a  few  isolated 
attempts  at  colonization  in  that  quarter,  and  those  few  pro- 
duced little  result  The  town  of  Msenaca,  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Bsetica,  somewhere  to  the  east  of  Malaca,  was  a  colony 
of  Massilia,  the  farthest  in  this  direction,  but  it  never  became 
a  place  <tf  consequence,*  and  neither  the  period  of  its  foun- 
dation nor  its  exact  situation  can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty. 

The  same  causes  would  naturally  operate  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  along  the  northern  shores  of 


*  Bhod*  and  Empori»  both  retained 
adeoidtdly  HeUenic  ohanoter  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conqnest:  and 
■tnick  coins  bearing  Greek  legends 
aad  diofring  the  maniliBBt  imprees  of 
Greek  art 

*  Herodotus,  i.  163. 


*  Strabo,  iii.  4,  p.  157.  Bagnntum 
also,  according  to  the  same  anthor,  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony  from  Zaoyn- 
thus  (ib.  p.  159),  but  it  appears  to 
have  lost  aU  Greek  character,  and 
become  a  mere  Spanish  -town  before  it 
figures  in  history. 
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Africa  where  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  had  been  esta- 
blished from  an  early  period.  Even  in  Sicily  it  was  long 
before  they  pnshed  on  their  settlements  towards  the  western 
half  of  the  island ;  but  here  the  Phoenicians  gradually  gave 
way  before  them,  and  withdrew  to  the  north-western  comer 
of  Sicily,  from  whence  they  could  easily  keep  up  uninterrupted 
communication  with  Carthage.^  In  Sardinia,  on  the  contrary, 
Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  influence  always  continued  para- 
mount, and  nothing  but  very  few  and  taint  indications  are  pre- 
served of  any  attempts  at  Greek  colonization  in  that  large  and 
fertile  island.  A  vigorous  endeavour  was,  indeed,  made  to 
establish  a  Greek.colony  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica, 
the  proximity  of  which  to  Massilia  would  have  rendered  it  an 
important  acquisition  to  that  city;  but  the  efforts  of  the. 
Phocffians  were  foiled  by  the  united  arms  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians,  and  the  island*  was  allowed  to  lapse  again 
under  the  yoke  of  the  former  people.^ 

§  6.  The  Carthaginians,  as  has  been  already  observed,  held 
undisputed  supremacy  over  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Syrtes ;  but  in  the 
interval  between  those  much-dreaded  gulfs  and  the  Egyptian 
frontier,  there  lay  a  region  of  great  natural  fertility  which  was 
unoccupied  by  any  power  more  formidable  than  the  wandering 
native  tribes ;  and  here  arose  another  group  of  Greek  cities, 
which  preserved  through  many  centuries  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  Hellenic  culture,  and  formed  for  a  long 
period  a  flourishing  oasis  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarism.  Cyrene,  founded  in  b.c.  631,  by  a  colony 
of  Dorians  from  the  island  of  Thera,'  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  district,  and  around  it  were  grouped  the  four  minor 
cities  of  Barce,  Teucheira,  Hesperides,  and  ApoUonia,  all  of 
them  colonies  or  offshoots  of  Cyrene  itself. 

§  7.  In  Egypt  the  existence  of  a  long-established  native  civili- 


'  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 

•  HeiodotuB,   I    165-167  ;    Diodor. 
V.  13. 


*  Herodot.  iv.  150-15S.    Concerning 
the  date,  see  Note  A,  p.  127. 
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zation  precluded  the  settlement  of  Greek  colonies ;  but  here 
also  the  Greeks  had  succeeded  in  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions :  the  jealousy  of  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  which 
had  prevailed  under  the  earlier  dynasties,  having  given  way 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.o^  when  Fsamme- 
tichusy  who  had  been  assisted  by  some  Ionian  Greek  mer- 
cenaries in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
requited  their  services  by  opening  his  ports  to  their  country- 
men. The  city  of  Naucratis,  on  the  Canopic  or  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  became  an  important  emporium  of  Greek  com- 
merce, and  traders  of  that  nation  settled  there  in  such  numbers 
that  it  is  termed  by  some  writers  a  Greek  colony.^ 

From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
colonization  during  this  early  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  before 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.o.  their  settlements  had 
spread  around  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  although  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  maintained  much  continuous  intercourse  with  the  parent 
cities,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  never  cut  off  &om  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and,  hence,  they  not  only  serve  to  prove 
the  extent  to  which  Greek  commerce  and  navigation  had 
already  attained  in  these  remote  regions ;  but  they  became  in 
their  turn  the  centres  from  which  Greek  arts  and  civilization 
were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  surrounding  countries. 

§  8.  During  the  same  period,  the  adventurous  Greek  navi- 
gators had  not  only  explored  the  long-dreaded  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  but  had  rendered  them  so  familiar  that  they  had 
almost  lost  their  terrors,  and  here  also  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies  had  arisen,  not  only  on  the  southern  and  western  shores 
of  this  inland  sea,  but  even  on  its  northern  coast,  among  the 
wild  nomad  tribes  that  occupied  the  vast  solitudes  of  Scythia, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  the  shores  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus.  When  we  first  obtain  authentic  information  con- 
cerning the  Greek  colonies  in  these  quarters,  we  find  them  in 


>  Herodot  iL  154, 178  ;  Stiabo,  xviL  p.  801. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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a  state  of  great  prosperity,  exercising  important  inflnence  over 
the  neighbouring  tribes — in  some  cases  apparently  direct 
dominion — while  they  maintained  regular  commercial  relations 
with  the  more  distant  nations  of  the  interior. 

We  have  no  authentic  information  as  to  the  period  when 
Greek  navigators  first  penetrated  into  the  recessed  of  the 
Euxine.  The  statement  repeated  by  many  ancient  writers  ' 
that  the  original  name  given  to  it  was  Axenos  or  Axeinos — 
"  the  inhospitable  " — on  account  of  its  stormy  and  dangerous 
character,  as  well  as  the  barbarous  habits  of  the  tribes  that 
surrounded  it,  and  that  this  was*  afterwards  changed  into  Eu- 
xeinos — "  the  hospitable  " — when  it  had  been  thrown  open  to 
Greek  navigation  and  commerce — ^may  very  probably  be 
nothing  more  than  an  etymological  fancy;  but  the  change 
of  relations  upon  which  it  was  based  was  undoubtedly  a  fact. 
The  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  this  quarter,  however, 
did  not  commence  till  a  later  period  than  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
None  of  those  concerning  which  we  have  any  trustworthy 
chronology  can  be  assigned  to  the  eighth  century  B.O.,  and 
even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh,  we  find  the  rival 
cities  of  Miletus  and  Megara  vying  with  one  another  in  found- 
ing colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Bosphorus, 
while  neither  of  them  as  yet  attempted  to  extend  their  settle- 
ments within  the  Euxine  itself. 

The  rivalry  between  these  two  cities — ^both  of  them  at  this 
time  among  the  leading  states  of  Greece  for  commercial  and 
maritime  enterprise — ^may  remind  one,  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  of  that  between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Thus,  while  Megara  had  founded  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  important 
colonies  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  at  the  entrance  of  the 


'  Strabo,  vii.  pp.  298,  800,  who  cites  I  where  he  ia  deBcribing  the  voyage  of 
ApoUodonis  and  other  earlier  writers  l  the  Argonauts  iPyth.  iv.  203),  though 


(Soymn.  Ch.  v.  785).    No  allnsion  to  •  he  elsewhere  employs  the  usual  term 
such  a  change  is  found  in  Herodotus,  j  EC^tiyos,    (^Nem.  iv.  49.) 
but  Pindar  uses  the  expression  'Alciyos  , 
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Bosphorosy  as  well  as  the  less  considerable  towns  of  Selymbria 
and  Astacus  on  the  Propontis,'  Miletus  had  occupied  the 
sonthem  shore  of  the  same  land-locked  sea  by  its  settlements 
at  Abydusy  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Proconnesus/ 

The  po8se9sion  of  two  such  important  positions  as  Byzantium 
and  Chalcedon,  commanding  the  very  entrance  of  the  Euzine> 
would  seem  calculated  to  secure  to  the  Megarians  the  ezclusiye 
control  of  that  sea ;  and  it  is  strange  to  find  that  it  was  not  till 
near  a  century  later  (b.c.  559)  that  they  pushed  forward  their 
settlements  within  the  Bosphorus,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  a  place  which  continued 
nntil  a  late  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine.^  This  new  city  rapidly  rose  to 
power,  and  was  soon  able  to  send  out  colonies  in  its  turn ;  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Callatis  or  CaUatia,  oa  the 
westem  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  more  celebrated  city  of  Chersonesus — called 
for  distinction's  sake  Chersonesus  Heraclea — ^near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  occupying  very 
nearly  the  same  site  with  the  now  famous  city  of  SevastopoL* 

§  9.  Meanwhile  their  rivals,  the  Milesians,  had  already  esta- 
blished themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  Euxine,  and  extended 
their  settlements  along  its  shores  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
the  Bosphorus.  Their  earliest  colonies  within  that  strait  seem 
to  have  been  on  the  westem  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
founded  Istms  or  Istropolis  as  early  as  B.C.  633,  and  Tomi 
apparently  soon  after.^    The  object  of  these  two  settlements 


'  Chaloedon  was  founded  in  b.c. 
fT74;  Byamiiiim  not  till  b.o.  657. 
N'lrmbna  was  founded  before  Bjzan- 
tiom.  (Scymn.  Ch.  v.  716.)  Oon- 
^rniDg  the  date  of  the  latter  and  of 
<lialoedoD,  see  Clinton,  F.  H.,  toL  i. 
V]K  186,  IW. 

*  Cyzicofl,  which  became  by  far  the 
fo<Mt  importaot  of  these  settlem^ts, 
w  founded,  according  to  the  beat 
^Qtborities  in  B.c.  675.  (8ee  Note  B, 
P  128.) 


*  The  date  is  fixed  by  Scymnua 
Chins  (v.  975)  as  contemporary  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Median  monarchy 
by  Cyras. 

*  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Chersonesus  is  wholly  unknown. 
Neumann  assigns  it  to  the  first  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.O.  {Die  HeUenen  im 
SkytherUande,  p.  383) :  but  his  grounds 
are  merely  conjecturaL 

^  The  foundation  of  Istrus  is  flxerl 
by  Scymnus  Chins  (v.  770)  as  con- 
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was  evidently  to  secure  the  shortest  communication  by  land 
with  the  Danube,  and  thus  to  command  the  commerce  of  that 
great  river,  the  actual  mouths  of  which,  from  their  marshy  and 
unsettled  character,  have  never  been  occupied  by  any  town 
either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  subsequent  foundation 
of  ApoUonia  and  Odessus,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  but  nearer 
to  the  Bosphorus,^  was  probably  designed  chiefly  to  maintain 
the  communication  with  these  outlying  settlements :  -but  the 
former  city  rose  at  a  later  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  this  part  of  the  Euxine. 

A  far  more  important  colony  was  Sinope,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  founded,  according  to  what 
seems  the  most  probable  chronology,  about  b.g.  630.*  It  soon 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  city,  and  sent  out  colonies  in  its  turn, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  Trapezus — ^the  modern 
Trebizond — ^which  has  continued  down  to  our  own  times  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  emporiums  of  trade  with  the  East.  Cerasus 
and  Cotyora,  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  were  also  colonies  of 
Sinope.^  Amisus  on  the  other  hand,  which  soon  rose  to  be  a 
place  of  consideration,  was  apparently  a  settlement  direct  from 
the  parent  city  of  Miletus.^  The  remoter  colonies  of  Fhasis,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Dioscurias, 
nearer  to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  though  carrying  on  an 


temponiy  with  the  iiraption  of  the 
Scythians  into  Asia,  in  ptmoit  of  the 
Cimmerians;  and  that  or  Odessus  wiUi 
the  aooeflsion  of  Astyages  to  the  throne 
of  Media  (v.  749).  This  mode  of 
marking  dates,  by  refertnoe  to  some 
contemporary  event,  bears  with  it  a 
much  greater  stump  of  probability 
than  tne  arbitrary  dates  assigned  by 
later  ohronologers.  The  anonymous 
author  of  the  uttle  work  extant  under 
the  name  of  Scjrmnus  Chius  had  yery 
good  information  concerning  these 
Greek  colonies  on  the  Euxine,  which 
he  apparently  derived  principsJly  from 
Demetrius  of  Callatia  (see  y.  720). 

'  Apollonia  was  founded  about  fifty 
years   before   the  Hccession  of  Cyrus 


(Scymn.  Ch.  y.  731),  or  about  D.a  609. 
Odessus  shortly  aner  694.  See  pre- 
ceding note. 

*  Concerning  the  date  of  Sinope, 
and  its  colony  Tmpezui*,  see  Note  B, 
p.  128. 

^  Xenophon,  Anabatiiy  y.  8,  §  2 :  5,  §  S. 

'  Tbeopomp.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  547. 
Scymnus  Cbius,  on  the  contrary,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Phocaeans  (y.  919). 
According  to  the  same  author  Pha- 
nagoria,  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus* 
was  a  colony  frum  Teos  (y.  892).  It 
is  probable  that  in  both  cases  there 
may  have  been  a  body  of  colonists 
from  those  Ionian  cities,  but  under  the 
guidance  and  command  of  the  Mile- 
sians. 
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extensive  commerce  with  the  interior,  never  seem  to  have  risen 
beyond  the  character  of  fortified  trading-stations :  a  circum- 
stance for  which  their  position  on  a  marshy  coast,  without 
natural  ports,  may  sufiSciently  account. 

§  10.  Far  different  was  the  case  with  the  cities  founded  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine.  It  is  evident  that  the  Milesians 
early  became  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  great  rivers  that 
flow  into  the  Euxine  on  this  side,  as  channels  of  conmiercial 
intercourse  and  communication  with  the  interior :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  them  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of 
this  trade  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  at  the  entrances 
of  all  these  great  streams.  Tyras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  now  the  Dniester,  never  attained  to  any  great 
importance :  but  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Olbia,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  were  such  as  fully  to  justify 
the  name  given  to  it  by  the  inhabitants :  while  Fanticapaeum, 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  Eertch,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Palus  Mseotis  and  the  Tanais,  rose  to  a  still  higher 
degree  of  power  and  opulence,  and  became  for  centuries  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  countries.  It  was  not  till  a  much 
later  period — apparently  after  the  time  of  Herodotus — ^that  a 
colony  was  established  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tancds  itself,  in  the 
farthest  recesses  of  the  Palus  Mseotis.^  But  Theodosia,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea,  almost  exactly  on  the  same 
site  as  was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  flourishing 
Genoese  colony  of  Oaffa — and  Phanagoria,  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  though  in  some  degree  eclipsed  by 
the  superior  greatness  of  Panticapieum,  both  of  them  became, 
and  continued  down  to  the  time  of  Strabo,  to  be  flourishing 
towns  and  important  places  of  trade.^ 


*  No  menUcm  of  it  is  found  in  Hero- 
dotm.  Nor  does  its  BAine  ooour  in 
ficymniis  Chins,  bnt  the  fragraentarr 
lutiiie  of  this  portiop  of  his  work 
pfercDts  US  from  drawing  any  secure 
eooduskm  from  its  absence.  Strabo 
■ajs  that  it  wus  founded  by  the  Greek 


settlers  on  the  Bosporus  (lerhiAu  rm¥ 
rhp  B6<rwofto¥  ix^^^^'^  'EAA^iwr,  xi.  2, 
p.  493) :  it  was  probably  not  founded 
till  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  numarehy  in  the  fifth  oentury, 

B.G. 

«  Strabo,  vii.  4,  p.  309,  si.  2,  p.  495. 
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§  11.  All  these  colonies  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine— with  the 
single  exception  of  Heraclea  or  Ohersonesns,  already  noticed — 
were  of  Milesian  origin  ;*  and  they  doubtless  continued  to  keep 
up  permanent  intercourse  with  the  parent  city,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  in  Greece. 
Of  the  successive  steps  by  which  they  developed  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  interior  we  have  no  information,  and 
we  are  only  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  ulti- 
mately carried  their  trade,  by  the  accounts  that  we  receive  con- 
cerning it  at  a  later  period.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  name 
of  the  Issedones,  who  were  still  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  re- 
motest people  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  any  communication, 
was  known  to  writers  of  a  much  earlier  date  :*  and  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  Aristeas  of  Froconnesus,  whose 
poem  of  the  Arimaspea  has  been  already  mentioned,  is  said  to 
have  himself  penetrated  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  country 
which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  there  collected  the  informa- 
tion which  he  embodied  in  his  poem,  concerning  the  one-eyed 
Arimaspians,  the  gold-guarding  griffins,  and  the  Hyperboreans.'' 
Whether  he  had  really  derived  these  legends  from  the  Scythian 
tribes  of  the  interior,  or  whether — as  appears  more  probable — 
they  were  fables  already  current  among  the  Greeks,^  to  which 
he  sought  thus  to  lend  consistence  and  authority,  it  is  certain 


■  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  these 
northern  colonies  is  very  uncertain. 
ThRt  of  Borysthenea  (Olbia)  is  placed 
by  Uieronymus  as  early  as  b.c.  654,  but 
this  is  extremely  improbable^  and  at 
variance  with  all  we  Know  from  other 
sources  of  the  progress  of  the  Milesian 
colonization.  Scymnus  Chins  says 
only  that  it  was  founded  during  tne 
time  of  the  Median  monarchy  (xarcb 
r^p  Mi}8tK^y  iirapxiay*  v.  836;,  which 
would  allow  of  any  date  between  711 
and  559  b.o.  But  the  latter  Jialf  of 
this  period  is  certainly  the  most  pro- 
bable. Concerning  Panticapseum  we 
have  no  definite  statement,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  not  founded 
till  the  6th  century.  Boeckh  places  it 
about  .3.0.  540  {Corpus  Inter.  voL  ii. 


p.  91). 

'  If  we  can  trust  to  Stephanns  of 
Byzantium  («.  v,\  they  were  mentioned 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  who  flourished  as 
early  as  b.c.  671-631,  at  which  period 
the  Milesian  colonies  in  this  quarter 
were  certainly  not  yet  founded.  But 
some  vague  notion  of  the  name  and 
people  may  have  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Greeks  long  before. 

'  Herodotus,  iv.  13. 

'  We  have  seen  that,  if  we  can  trust 
to  the  citationa  of  later  writers,  both 
the  griffins  and  the  Hyperboreans  were 
already  known  to  Hesiod,  or  were  at 
least  mentioned  in  the  poems  extant 
under  his  name,  which  could  hardly 
be  later  than  the  seventh  century  b.o. 
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that  from  this  time  forth  they  not  only  took  a  fiim  hold  on  the 
popular  belief  in  Greece,  but  assumed  a  definite  geographical 
place  in  the  regions  in  question.  Even  Damastes,  a  contem- 
porary of  Herodotus,  in  a  professed  geographical  work,  stated 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  ^^  beyond  the  Scythians  dwelt  the  Isse- 
dones :  beyond  these  again  the  Arimaspians,  and  beyond  the 
Aiimaspians  were  the  Bhipsean  Mountains,  &om  which  the 
north  wind  blew,  and  which  were  never  free  from  snow.  On 
the  other  side  of  these  mountains  were  the  Hyperboreans,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  sea."*  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  was 
apparently  made  by  Aristeas  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  though 
without  them  the  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  had  no  meaning  :^ 
bnt  he  distinctly  spoke  of  the  Hyperboreans  themselves  as 
extending  down  to  the  sea;^  a  circumstance  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  notion  of  a  northern  ocean,  beyond  the  wild 
tracts  of  Scythia,  was  already  become  familiar  in  his  time. 

§  12.  The  completion  of  this  girdle  of  colonies,  with  which 
the  Milesians  had  thus  encircled  the  Euxine — except  only  the 
rugged  and  moontainous  tract  extending  along  its  eastern 
coast  from  Dioscurias  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus — was  pro- 
bably not  fully  accomplished  till  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C. :  and  within  about  half  a  century  afterwards  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  (b.g.  494) 
inflicted  a  blow  upon  the  parent  city  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  For  two  centuries  previous  to  that  event  Miletus 
had  enjoyed  an  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  in 
all  probability  that  of  any  other  Greek  city,  certainly  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  city  of  Greece  itself  at  this  early  period.^ 
The  luxury  with  which  the  Milesians  are  reproached  by  later 
writers  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  their  opulence,  and  besides  their 


*  DBinasies  ap.  Steph.  Byzant.  ▼. 
'rw9p0ip€oi.    The  passage  is  dted  from 

*  The  easential  character  of  this 
"  meteorological  myth,*'  as  it  has  been 
aptly  called  by  Humboldt,  is  that  they 
dwelt  beyond  the  region  from  which 
the  DOfth  wind  blew.    This  was  doubt- 


less originally  placed  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  the  cold  north  winds  that  pre- 
vailed in  Greece  appeared  to  proceed. 
It  was  afterwards  lormd  necessary  to 
transfer  it  much  further  to  tlie  north. 

'  ro^w¥  8i  Tohs  *Twtp0op4ovs  KaOif' 
Kovrat  4w\  B6.Xa<r<rav,     Uerodot.  I.  o. 

'  Athennus,  xii.  c.  26. 
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trade  with  the  Euxine,  they  were  renowned  for  their  woollen 
manufactures,  especially  for  their  carpets  and  hangings,  which 
were  made  of  the  fine  wool  brought  from  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  enjoyed  a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  Turkey 
carpets  in  modem  times/  The  close  and  friendly  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  Sybaris  in  Italy,  down  to  the 
date  of  its  destruction  in  b.c.  510,  are  a  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  extent  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two 
cities.*  Miletus  also  had  a  separate  feustory,  or  commercial 
establishment,  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  apart  from  the  other 
Greeks  who  traded  there,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
termed  a  Milesian  colony.*  But  we  hear  of  no  colonies  of 
Miletus  properly  so  called,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ^gean. 

§  13.  While  the  energies  of  the  Milesians  were  thus  directed 
principally  to  their  settlements  in  the  Black  Sea,  those  of 
their  neighbours  the  Fhocaaans  had  continued  to  be  turned 
towards  the  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  people 
had  indeed,  according  to  Herodotus,  been  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  and  who  made  known  to 
their  countrymen  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  seas.*  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  founded,  in  B.c.  600,  the  important 
colony  of  Massilia  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  they  pushed  their 
enterprising  voyages  as  far  as  the  south  of  Spain,  and  visited 


«  Id.  xii.  p.  553,  xy.  p.  691. 

*  Herodot.  vi  21.  Tinuens  (ap. 
AthenaBum  xii.  o.  17,  p.  519)  expressly 
attributes  the  intimate  relations  b^ 
tween  the  two  cities  to  the  predilection 
of  the  luxurious  Sybarites  for  the 
woollen  garments  of  Miletus. 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  801.  The  real  re- 
lations between  tne  Greeks  in  Egypt 
and  the  native  rulers  are  clearly  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  (IL  178).  But  it 
appears  that  the  Milesians  had  at  one 
time  certainly  established  a  fortified 
poet  on  the  sea  coast,  which  retained 
long  after  the  ncune  of  rh  MiAi}0'/«K 


rcixof  (Strab.  Z.  «.) . 

^  Herodot  i.  168.  ol  Zh  ^mnaiUs 
oZtoi  vavTiKii^iri  fuucpfffi  irpihoi  'EXX^mvk 
iXff^<fvn-Oy  Kol  r6v  re  'A8p(i)y  aral  r^y 
Tvpayiviriv  ical  rhv  Taprriaffhw  oZrol  cmti 

On  these  voyoges  of  discovery  he 
tells  us  that  the  Phocnans  employed 
penteconters,  instead  of  '*  round  ships," 
as  ordinary  merehant  vessels  were 
called.  Probably  this  was  done  with 
a  view  to  the  probability  of  hostile 
collisions  with  tne  Phoenicians  or  Oat- 
thaginians. 
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Tartessofl,  where  they  established  relations  of  such  a  friendly 
character  with  Arganthonius^  king  of  the  coontryy  that  we  are 
assured  by  the  historian  they  would  have  emigrated  thither  in 
a  body,  on  the  capture  of  their  city  by  Cyrus^  had  not  the 
friendly  monarch  been  already  deceased.'  They  in  conse- 
qaence  turned  their  attention  to  Corsica,  but  being  frustrated 
in  their  endeavours  to  establish  themselves  permanently  in 
that  island,  they  ultimately  founded  the  colony  of  Yelia  or 
Elea  on  the  coast  of  Italy.* 

Other  cities  of  Asia  Minor  shared  in  this  general  movement, 
of  which  Miletus  and  Phocsea  were  the  leading  representatives. 
Among  these  the  two  islands  of  Samos  and  Uhodes  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  and  were  early  distinguished  by  the  zeal 
with  which  they  devoted  themselves  to  maritime  pursuits.  It 
was  a  ship  of  Samos,  under  a  commander  named  Colieus,  that 
was  the  first  to  visit  Tartessus,  and  bring  home  from  thence  a 
cargo  of  incalculable  value :  ^  and  although  this  was  the  result 
of  an  accident,  yet  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus 
that  Samian  ships  were  at  this  time  carrying  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  voyage 
of  Golaeus  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  Cyrene 
(about  B.O.  631) :  but  more  than  half  a  century  earlier  they 
had  already  attained  to  a  prominent  position  among  the  naval 
powers  of  Greece.  The  Samians  are  mentioned  by  Thucy dides 
as  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  use  of  triremes,  which  they 
learnt  from  the  Corinthians  as  early  as  B.o.  700.^  But  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  under  the  government  of  Polycrates 
(about  B.C.  532-522)  that  Samos  attained  its  greatest  power. 
That  ruler  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships 
of  war :'  and  the  island  for  a  time  enjoyed  unexampled  pro- 


*  Id.  tbi  168, 165.  Ae  Ai^ganthoniiu^ 
■ooordiog  to  Herodotus,  lived  to  tUe 
a^  of  120  yeazfl,  of  which  he  reigned 
8(),  this  does  not  give  us  much  due  to 
the  date  of  the  tint  mterooune  with 
that  moDsrch. 

*  Id.  ib.  167 ;  Strabo,  ti.  1,  p.  252. 

*  Herodoi.  !▼.  152.     His  statement 


that  Tartessus  was  at  this  time  wholly 
unvisited  by  the  Greeks  (rh  8^  ifiw6fHoy 
TovTo  ^9  ^ie^p€cro¥  rovTOP  rhr  xp^'^O 
seems  at  yarianoe  with  what  lie  tells  us 
of  the  Phooieans  in  the  passage  already 
cited. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

*  Herodot  ui.  89.    See  also  Thucy- 
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sperity  under  his  authority.  The  Samians  had  at  this  time  a 
separate  iBstablishment  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  Polycrates 
maintained  intimate  relations  with  Amasis,  the  king  of  that 
country.* 

The  accounts  of  the  maritime  power  of  Bhodes  are  less  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  stated  indeed  that  from  a  very  early  period — many 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad* — they  devoted  their  attention 
to  maritime  enterprises,  and  undertook  long  voyages  to  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  the  foundation  of  several  colonies  was  ascribed 
to  them.  But  these  accounts,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  in  a 
very  vague  form,  seem  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  that  the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  to  open  out  these 
western  regions  to  the  Greeks :  and  of  the  three  colonies  as- 
signed to  the  Bhodians  by  Strabo^Bhoda  in  Spain,  Parthenope 
in  Campania,  and  Salapia  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy — the 
two  last  at  least  rest  on  very  questionable  authority.®  On  the 
other  hand  the  settlement  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  forty-five  years 
after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  690)  by  a  joint  colony 
from  Bhodes  and  Crete,  is  well  attested.^  Phaselis  also,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Lycia,  facing  the  Pamphylian  Gulf,  which 
rose  to  be  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  a  colony  of  Bhodes, 
founded  about  the  same  time  with  Gela.^  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  Bhodes  itself  was,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  B.C.,  an  important  trading  community,  for  which  the 
opportune  situation  of  the  island  gave  it  extraordinary  advani> 
tages.  In  the  following  century  we  find  the  Bhodians,  as 
might  be  expected,  taking  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 


dides,  i.  13.  His  ships,  howeyer,  were, 
according  to  Herodotus,  only  pente- 
oonters. 

*  Herodot.  ii.  178,  iu.  89,  40. 

^  vph  r^s  *OAvftirtici|t  0^<rcQ»t  avxvois 
ir^tny,    Strabo,  xiv.  2,  §  10,  p.  654. 

This  tradition  of  the  early  maritime 
greatness  of  Bhodes  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  strange  statement  of 
Diodorus  (deriyed  apparently  from 
CastorX  that  the  Bhodians  held  tho 
*'  dominion  of  the  sea  "  for  a  period  of 


23  years,  beginning  as  early  as  b.o.  918. 
(Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  Chrin.  Arm.  ii. 
p.  91.) 

*  Strabo,  I.  e.  The  settlements  in 
Italy  in  all  probability  belong  to  my- 
thi<»l  times,  and  are  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  himself  in  treating  of  the  places 
to  which  they  relate* 

'  Thucyd.  yi.  4;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
Olymp,  ii.  16. 

*  Athenwns,  yii.  p.  298  ;  Steph.  By- 
zant.  V.  rdXa. 
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trade  with  Egypt,  and  joining  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  factory  at  Naucratis.*  Bnt  it  was  not  till  a  mnch  later 
period,  after  the  foundation  of  the  eUy  of  the  same  name  (b.g. 
408)  that  Bhodes  attained  to  the  position  which  it  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  one  of  the  leading  commercial  and  naval  powers  of 
the  Greek  world. 

§  14.  While  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  were  devoting 
themselves  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy  to  the  pursuit  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  same  spirit  was  developing  itself 
with  equal  activity  among  some  of  the  older  commonwealths  of 
European  Greece.  The  foremost  place  among  these  was  un- 
doubtedly taken  by  Corinth,  a  city  which,  from  its  peculiar 
position,  enjoyed  advantages  such  as  no  other  could  compete 
with.  As  Thucydides  observes,  it  was  situated  equally  favour- 
ably for  traffic  by  land  and  sea ;  and  as  navigation  became 
more  general,  its  two  ports,  Lechaeum  and  CenchresB,  gave  it 
the  command  of  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  GuKs.^  On  the 
side  of  the  ^gean,  however,  the  Corinthians  had  many  com- 
petitors ;  hence  it  was  principally  towards  the  west  that  their 
efforts  were  directed,  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  only  that  we 
find  them  extending  their  colonial  empire.  The  foundation  of 
the  two  important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Oorcyra,  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Both  of  these  belong  to  the  period  while  Corinth  was 
still  under  the  government  of  the  oligarchy  known  as  the 
Bacchiadae,  a  period  during  which  the  city  undoubtedly  rose 
to  a  high  state  of  power  and  prosperity.^  It  was,  according  to 
Thucydides,  the  first  state  to  organize  a  regular  naval  force, 
with  ships  built  in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  later  times.  The  invention  of  the  trireme  is 
expressly  ascribed  by  him  to  the  Corinthians ;  and  it  was  a 
Corinthian  named  Ameinocles  who  fij^t   taught   the   art  of 


•  Herodot  U.  178. 

*  Thacyd.  i.  13.  Oorinth  was  already 
oelebratea  for  its  wealth  in  the  days  of 
Homer  (Diud,  ii  570). 

'  Tho  oligiBurchy  cX  the  Bacchiadie 


held  poeaession  of  the  goyemment  at 
Corinth  for  about  90  years,  nntil  it 
was  oyerthrown  by  Cypselos  about 
B.O.  659. 
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constructing   ships  on  the  new  model  to  the  Samians^  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  to  follow  their  example.^ 

In  the  following  century  Corinth  passed  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  Oypselus  and  his  son  Feriander  (b.o.  655-585)  ;  but  it 
continued  to  enjoy  a  great  amount  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  extended  its  power  by  the  foundation  of  numerous  addi- 
tional colonies.  None  of  these,  however,  were  planted  in 
distant  regions ;  and  the  establishment  of  such  settlements  as 
Leucas  or  Leucadia  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and  that  of 
Anactorium  and  Ambracia  in  the  same  district,  must  have 
been  designed  as  much  to  secure  political  power  in  Greece  as 
to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  or  open  an  intercourse 
with  distant  countries.  All  these  colonies  were  in  the  first 
instance  mere  dependencies  of  Corinth,  with  which  they  con- 
tinued long  after  to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Corcyra 
a}one  was  an  exception,  having  early  risen  to  such  power  as  to 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  parent  city,  which  led  to  constant 
disputes,  and  a  permanent  feeling  of  enmity  between  the  two.^ 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  first  naval  battle  on  record  was 
one  between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  which  was  fought 
in  the  year  B.o.  664,  only  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  colony.*    The  result  is  not  mentioned ;  *  but  we  know  that 


*  Thnoyd.  i.  18.  TMb  took  place, 
acoording  to  Thucydides,  about  300 
years  before  the  end  of  tbe  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  or  B.a  704.  He  does  not 
mention  tiie  date  of  «the  first  invention 
of  triremes  by  ^e  Corinthians,  but  it 
was  probably  not  long  before.  The 
date  giyen  by  Hieionymus  in  his  yer- 
sion  of  the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  who 
places  it  ten  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.o.  786  (Trieres  primum 
navigat  in  Goiinthum;  Hieronym. 
Cbron.  ad  ann.  1280),  is  almost  cer- 
tainly too  early.  The  same  author  has 
at  the  8rd  year  of  the  4th  Olympiad 
(b.o.  762)  the  notice :  **  Athenis  primura 
trieres  navfgayit,  Ameinocleo  cursum 
dirigente,"  which  in  all  probability 
refers  to  the  same  event  as  that  men- 


tioned by  Thucydides,  though  it  ii 
transferred  to  the  Athenians  instead  of 
the  Samians,  and  placed  58  years  too 
early.  This  sufficiently  shows  how 
Uttle  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
the  other  date. 

Pliny  erroneously  understands  Thu- 
cydides as  representing  Ameinooles  as 
the  first  inventor  of  Mremes  (Triiemem 
Thucydides  Ameinoclem  Oorinthium 
[primum  fedsBc].  Plin.  H.  N.  vii 
0.  56,  §  207). 

*  Herodot.  iii.  49;  Thuoyd.  i.  88. 

»  Thucyd.  i.  13. 

'  Chevr.  Bunsen  assumes  that  the 
Corinthians  were  defeated,  and  that 
this  was  the  event  which  put  a  stop  to 
their  *^  dominion  of  t)ie  sea.*'  bat 
everything  connected  wiUi  these  *'  tha- 
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CoTcyra,  thongh  for  a  time  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  despot 
Periandery  soon  leoovered  its  liberty,  and  ever  afterwards 
continued  independent  of  the  mother-country.  But  though 
Connthy  as  was  usual  with  Greek  cities,  soon  lost  all  political 
control  over  her  more  distant  colonies,  she  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  opulent  commercial  cities  in  Greece ;  and  even  at 
a  later  period  her  nayal  power  was  second  only  to  that  of 
Athens. 

§  15.  Contemporary  with  the  early  greatness  of  Corinth  was 
that  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  which,  though  in  the 
later  periods  of  Greek  history  a  place  of  comparatively  little 
importance,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  its  more  powerful 
neighbours,  Corinth  and  Athens,  developed  in  the  early  ages 
an  amount  of  commercial  energy  and  enterprise  which  is 
sufBciently  attested  by  its  numerous  and  flourishing  colonies. 
Of  these  the  Hyblaean  Megara,  in  Sicily,  already  mentioned,' 
appears  to  have  been  an  isolated  effort  in  that  direction ;  with 
this  exception,  it  was  towards  the  north-east  that  the  attention 
of  the  Megarians  seems  to  have  been  principaUy  directed ;  and 
here,  as  we  have  already  seen,  their  colonies  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  for  a  time  rivalled  those  of  the 
Milesians.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  were  the  two 
cities  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  first  of  which  was  not  long  in 
attaining  to  that  high  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  for 
which  its  unrivalled  advantages  of  situation  have  marked  it 
out  in  all  ages.  It  is  strange  that  the  Megarians  were  so  slow 
to  perceive  the  superiority  of  its  position  over  that  of  its 
opposite  neighbour,  that  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Chalcedon  that  they  established  tiieir  settle- 
ment on  the  European  side  of  the  strait— an  oversight  for 


IftMocrftties  **  is  in  the  highest  degree 
iinoertain  and  nntnutworthy.  (See 
note  C,  p.  130.) 

'  Thucyd.  vL  4.  The  far  more  im- 
portant colony  of  Selinns,  on  the  aoutli- 
west  ooa«t  of  Sioily,  was  founded  by  a 


colony  from  the  Sicilian  Megara,  abont 
100  yenrs  after  its  own  establishment 
^B.o.  628).  On  this  occasion  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  parent  city 
joined  in  the  settlement  of  the  new 
colony  (Thncyd.  I,  c). 
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which  they  were  justly  reproached  with  blindness  by  the 
Persian  Megabazus.^ 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Megara  itself,  at  the  time  that 
it  was  sending  forth  these  successiye  colonies,  are  confirmed 
by  the  little  we  know  of  its  history  in  other  respects.  The 
contest  which  it  was  so  long  able  to  carry  on  single-handed 
with  Athens  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,'  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  position  it  then  occupied  in  the  Hellenic  world*  But 
the  final  loss  of  that  important  island  must  haye  been  a  great 
blow  to  its  prosperity ;  and  it  probably  continued  to  decline, 
as  its  more  fortunate  rival  advanced  in  power.  As  late  as  the 
Persian  War,  however,  Megara  was  still  able  to  furnish  a 
contingent  of  twenty  ships  to  the  fleet  that  fought  at  Arte- 
misium  and  Salamis.^ 

§  16.  Besides  the  rising  power  of  Athens,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  Megara  must  have  been  materially  interfered  with 
by  that  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  ^gina,  which,  before 
the  end  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  had  risen  to  be 
an  important  maritime  power.  Its  early  history  is  indeed 
very  obscure.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  uXginetans  were 
celebrated  in  very  early  times  for  their  skill  in  navigation ; 
and  they  even  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  ihe  first  to 
introduce  the  use  of  ships  with  sails  and  banks  of  oars^ — a 
tradition  worthless  in  itself,  but  a  proof  how  early  they  were 
supposed  to  have  attained  to  excellence  as  a  maritime  people. 

Ephorus  also  tells  us  that  the  island  became  an  important 
commercial  emporium,  on  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  betake  themselves  to  mari- 
time pursuits^ — a  cause  which  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
produce  the  result,  but  which  was  in  a  great  degree  common 


*  Herodot.  iv.  144. 

*  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  8 ;  Strabo,  iz. 
p.  394 ;  Pausan.  i*  40,  §  5. 

The  date  of  this  protracted  contest 
appears  to  have  been  from  about  620 
to  600  B.C. 

*  Herodot.  vlii.  1,  45. 


'  This  is  stated  in  a  fragment  of  one 
of  the  lost  poems  of  Hesiod,  pzeserved 
to  us  by  the  Soholiast  on  Pindar  (od 
Olymp.  viii.  26,  od  Nem,  iii.  21).  See 
Markscheffel,  Fragm.  He$iod.  92. 

'  Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  viii.  6,  p.  376. 
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to  all  the  smaller  Greek  islands.  Its  oommanding  position,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Saronic  GiiK,  and  its  good  port,  were  more 
special  advantages;  but  stiU  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
circumstances  that  marked  it  out  for  a  career  of  prosperity, 
and  enabled  it  to  play  a  part  so  disproportioned  to  its  size  and 
natural  resources.^  The  fact,  however,  is  unquestionable.  The 
general  statements  of  Ephorus  and  other  writers  might  indeed 
have  referred  to  a  later  period,  but  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  to  .Sigina  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  first 
coinage  of  money,*  and  that  the  standard  introduced  by  them 
continued  ever  after  to  bear  the  name  of  ^ginetan,  is  a 
sufficient  testimony  to  the  early  power  and  influence  of  this 
little  island.  The  date  of  the  first  coinage  of  silver  in  ^gina 
by  the  tyrant  Pheidon  of  Argos,  is  determined  approximately 
by  the  connection  of  that  despot  with  the  Olympic  games,  and 
may  be  assigned  to  about  the  eighth  Olympiad,  or  B.c.  748.* 
It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  to  doubt  that  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.O.  the  ^ginetans  had  already 
attained  a  commanding  position  among  the  commercial  states 
of  Greece. 

But  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  maritime  power  belongs  to  a 
considerably  later  period — to  the  century  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Persian  War.  The  ^ginetans  were  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  one  of  the  leading  commercial  states  of  Greece, 
and  their  naval  power  was  more  than  a  match  for  that  of 
Athens,  which  was  indeed  still  in  its  infancy.    In  B.G.  563, 


*  Events  that  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  day  tend  to  iUostrate  and 
explain  the  importance  thus  early  as- 
■nmcd  by  the  **^ginetan  rook,*'  as  it 
is  contemptaonsly  termed  by  Mitford. 
The  little  island  of  Hydra,  off  the 
coast  of  ArgoUs,  which  is  of  less  extent 
than  JBgina,  and  much  more  barren, 
rose  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, just  before  the  war  of  the 
Greek  revolntioD,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  the  Ardiipelago. 
The    population    was    estimated    at 


40,000,  and  the  commercial  navy 
amounted  to  150  vessels,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  size,  which  carried  their 
voyages  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. See  Gordon's  HtMt,  of  the 
Greek  Bevnlution ;  Waddington's  Visit 
to  Greece,  1823-24,  pp.  101-113.  Since 
the  war  the  island  of  Syra  has  risen 
with  almost  equal  rapidity. 

*  Ephorus,  Z.  e. 

'  Concerning  the  date,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250 ;  Grote's  Hist, 
of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  419-483. 
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during  the  reign  of  Amasis  in  Egypt,  the  ^ginetans  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  that  country,  and  had  a  separate 
settlement  at  Naucratis,  where  they  are  the  only  European 
Greeks  who  are  mentioned  as  taking  part  in  the  Egyptian 
trade,  all  the  others  being  Asiatic  Greeks  from  the  coast-cities 
of  Asia  Minor.*  But  it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  of  no 
colonies  of  ^gina :  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  the 
extremely  restricted  size  of  the  island  must  have  rendered  it 
incapable  of  long  supporting  an  extensive  population." 

§  17.  Among  the  cities  which  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece 
occupy  a  prominent  place,  from  their  commercial  wealth  and 
activity,  are  two  others,  which,  like  Megara  and  ^gina,  had  sunk 
into  a  subordinate  position  during  the  period  when  we  are  most 
familiar  with  Greek  history.  Ghalcis  and  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
both  of  them  cities  of  Ionian  origin,  were  at  one  period  among 
the  foremost  states  of  the  Ionic  name;  and  they  not  only 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  but  founded  numerous  colonies 
in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  world.  One  important  group 
of  these  occupied  the  singular  peninsula  on  the  Macedonian 
coast,  which  derived  from  the  first  of  them  the  appellation  of 
Chalcidice,  though  Eretria  also  appears  to  have  borne  its  fiill 
share  in  the  settlement  of  the  numerous  towns,  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  peninsula  and  its  three  projecting  promontories 
were  gradually  studded.  Methone,  the  most  ancient  of  these, 
is  assigned  to  a  date  as  early  as  B.C.  720 ;  the  rest  appear  to 
have  followed  at  uncertain  intervals  till  about  B.c.  600.  The 
power  and  opulence  of  the  Eretrians  in  early  days  were 
attested  by  an  inscription  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  able  to 
display  in  their  sacred  processions  not  less  than  3000  hoplites, 
600  horsemen,  and  60  chariots.'     They  were  at  the  same 


»  Herodot  ii.  178. 

*  Strabo  indeed  asserts  that  the 
^ginetans  sent  out  two  colonies  :  one 
to  Cydonia  in  Crete,  the  other  to 
Umbria  (viii.  p.  S76).  But  the  former 
statement  prooably  refers  to  the  trans- 


action related  by  Herodotus  (iii.  59). 
which  certainly  does  not  point  to  the 
establifihmeut  of  a  colony  properly  so 
called;  and  of  the  second  nothing  is 
known. 
*  Strabov-x.  1,  p.  44a 
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period  masters  of  Andros,  Tenos,  CeoSy  and  other  neighbouring 
islands.^ 

Bat  the  Chalcidians  were  £ar  from  confining  their  attention 
to  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  At  an  early  period 
(as  ve  have  already  seen)  they  extended  their  yoyages  to  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where  they  founded  the  colony  of 
Cumie,  on  the  coast  of  Campania^  as  well  as  the  important 
towns  of  Zancle  (afterwards  better  known  as  Messana)  and 
Bhegium,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.' 
Naxos  also — the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily — 
was  of  Chalcidic  origin;  and  this,  together  with  its  more 
important  oflfspring,  Catana  and  Leontini,  continued  to  be 
always  distinguished  as  ^'  the  Chalcidic  cities "  of  the  island, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  flourishing  and  powerful  Dorian  cities. 

It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  important  position  held  by 
these  two  cities  of  Eubcea,  that  a  wai:  which  broke  out  between 
them  assumed  such  grave  proportions  as  to  induce  many  of 
the  other  states  of  Greece  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  Even 
some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
two  rivals ;  the  Samians*  supporting  the  Chalcidians,  while  the 
Milesians  lent  their  aid  to  the  Eretrians.^  It  was  in  return 
for  this  that  at  a  later  period  the  Eretrians,  though  already 
much  fisdlen  in  power,  sent  a  small  squadron  to  the  assistance 
of  Miletus  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  B.c.  499.^  A  still 
more  decisive  evidence  of  the  commercial  importance  of  these 
two  cities  in  early  days  is  to  be  found  in*  the  fact,  that  after 
the  general  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Greece,  the 
standard  in  most  general  use,  after  the  JEginetan,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Euboic—a  designation  which  subsequently 


*  Bimbo,  {.e.    Herodotos  mentions,   |  Himera  also,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 


among  the  sniton  for  the  hand  of  Aga 
rista,  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes, 
Lyaaniaa,  from  Eretria,  ''which  was 
at  that  time  a  flourishing  city"  CAirb 
*Efrrpliis  da^€^crris   rovrow  rhv  j^j^vqv^ 


was  a  joint  colony  from  Zancle,  and  the 
parent  city  of  Chalcis  (Thucyd.  vi.  5). 
»  Thucyd.   i.  15;-  Herodot.  v.  99. 
The  date  of  this  war,  as  well  as  all 
furtlier  details  concerning  it,  are  un- 


Herodot.  Ti.  127).    This  was  about  b.c.  known;  but  it  may  probably  be  assigned 

590.  to  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
'  Thoosrd.  ti.  4 ;   Strabo,  yi.  p.  257.  ^  Herodot.  V  e. 
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fell  into  disuse  as  the  commercial  greatness  of  Ohalcis  and 
Eretria  became  a  thing  of  the  past.^ 

§  17.  While  several  of  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  at  this 
time,  occupied  so  prominent  a  position,  it  is  remarkable  that 
Athens,  which  was  destined,  at  a  later  period,  to  eclipse  all  riyals 
by  its  commercial  and  maritime  supremacy,  held  as  yet  but  a 
very  subordinate  place.  We  have  seen  how  long  the  Athenians 
had  to  contend  with  the  neighbouring  state  of  Megara  for  the 
possession  of  Salamis :  and  at  a  considerably  later  period  they 
were  still  unable  to  cope  at  sea  with  the  ^ginetans,  and  were 
I  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  who 
furnished  them  with  twenty  ships,  in  order  to  raise  their  fleet 
to  an  equality  with  that  of  their  rivals.*  It  was  Themistocles 
who  first  raised  the  Athenian  fleet  to  the  position  of  supremacy 
which  it  subsequently  enjoyed ;  and  the  result  of  his  efforts, 
which  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  war  with  ^gina,  was 
fortunately  accomplished  just  in  time  for  the  great  struggle 
with  Persia.'  But  though  the  sudden  development  of  energy 
and  power  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratids,  doubtless  gave  increased  vigour 
to  their  commercial  activity,  they  were  still  far  from  occupying 
a  foremost  place  among  Greek  cities  in  this  respect.  Even 
after  the  Persian  War,  we  find  ^schylus  referring  to  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurium  as  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  Athens,  without  any  allusion  to  its  trade  or 
shipping.' 
§  18.  From  the  above  brief  review  of  the  colonies  and  com- 


■  The  relations  between  the  three      rimn  aa  to  the  extension  of  their  com- 


standards  of  money  nsed  in  Greece  are 
still  very  obscnre.  Bnt  it  is  certain 
that,  as  stated  in  the  text,  the  i^lgine- 
tan  and  Euboic  were  the  two  most 

Sievalent  in  early  times,  while  the  Attic 
id  not  oome  into  general  use  till  a 
later  time.  Its  adoption  was  probably 
owing  at  least  as  mnch  to  the  care 


meroial  relations.  (See  the  passage 
in  Aristophftnes,  Banie,  y.  720-5,  where 
the  writer  dwells  npon  the  estimation 
in  which  the  Athenian  coinage  was 
held  **  among  the  Qreeks  and  bar- 
barians everywhere.") 

'  Herodotus,  yi  89-93. 

'  Id.  vii.  144. 


bestowed  by  the  Athenians  upon  their  !       •  «^pav  wyry^  nt  ovtmc  ion,  »tm»pits 

coinage,  ana  the  large  amount  of  silver  x*M«f. 

fumiSied  them  by  the  mines  of  Lau-  '  JEtchyh  Feme,  f.  738. 
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mercial  lelations  of  the  Greeks,  during  the  three  centuries 
that  preceded  the  Persian  War,  it  will  sufficiently  appear 
that  before  the  year  b.g.  500,  they  had  not  only  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Meditenanean  Sea,  as  well  as 
the  more  inland  waters  of  the  Enxine,  but  had  established 
colonies  on  a  large  portion  of  its  shores  and  islands,  all  of 
which  became  the  means  of  diffusing,  within  a  circle  more  or 
less  extensive,  Hellenic  ideas  and  Hellenic  cultivation.  But 
as  yet  everything  beyond  the  basin  of  these  inland  seas  was 
either  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks  or  known  to  them  only 
from  the  reports  of  other  nations.  No  Greek  navigator  had 
ever  ventured  on  the  waters  of  the  Western  Ocean  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  on  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  that 
bathed  the  southern  shores  of  Asia.  No  adventurous  traveller 
had  sought  to  penetrate  to  the  recesses  of  Ethiopia  or  India. 
What  faint  rumours  might  have  reached  the  Greeks  concern- 
ing these  distant  lauds  were  derived  only  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  from  the  Persians. 

§  19.  There  are  few  subjects  upon  which  full  information 
would  be  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  early  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with  their  more  civilized  neighbours  of  the  East ;  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  few  in  regard  to  which  we  are  more 
totally  devoid  of  any  trustworthy  records.  The  unquestionable 
iact  of  the  derivation  of  their  alphabetical  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians;  the  numerous  allusions  in  the  Homeric  poems 
to  Phoenician  arts  and  manufactures ;  as  well  as  the  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  resemblance  of  early  Greek  works  of 
art  with  those  of  Asia, — ^all  conspire  to  prove  how  strong  must 
have  been  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic  civilization  upon  their 
then  ruder  neighbours,  and  this  in  itself  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  frequent  and  long-continued  intercourse  between 
them  from  a  very  early  period.'    The  colonies  in  Asia  Minor 


*  Recent  researches  have  also  shown 
thai  the  Oreek  Bystem  of  weights, 
which  was  applied  also  to  the  com- 


putation of  their  money — the  talent, 
the  mina,  and  the  drachm — was  almost 
certainly  derive<l  from  that  of  Babylon. 

I  2       ^^^ 
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were  undoubtedly  the  main  stepping-stones  of  such  an  inter- 
course,  and  the.  great  and  rapid  development  of  those  colonies^ 
though  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  natural  resources  of 
their  fertile  and  luxuriant  territories,  was  doubtless  materially 
aided  by  their  early  intercourse  with  the  East,  through  means 
of  their  Lydian  neighbours.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  continued  to  carry  on  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Phcenicians  themselves  ;^  and  not- 
withstanding the  jealousy  that  may  have  very  naturally  existed 
between  the  two  nations,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  hear 
of  a  single  hostile  collision  between  them.  We  know  that 
there  existed  at  one  time  Phoenician  settlements  in  Thasos, 
Rhodes,  Thera,  and  other  islands  of  the  JEgean,  which  were 
subsequently  occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  so  far  as  we  learn, 
without  opposition.^  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the 
Phoenicians  should  apparently  have  opposed  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  the  large  and  fertile  island 
of  Cyprus,  which  was  situated  in  their  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  had  been  in  the  first  instance  occupied  almost 
entirely  by  Phoenician  colonists.^  As  we  find  them  in  Sicily, 
gradually,  but  peaceably,  giving  way  before  the  increasing 
power  and  influence  of  the  Greek  colonists  * — so  they  appear 
to  have  elsewhere  quietly  retired  before  the  encroachments  of 


(See  Brandifl,  Das  MUnz-  Mcus-  und  Oe-  ,  Paros  in  the  seventh  century  b.o.  (Mo- 

vjichtsweseninVorderAnen^SYOfB&hxi^  vers.  Die  Phdnixier,  vol.   ii.  p.  277; 

1866.)    It  id  impofisiblo  to  determine  Grote*8  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34),  one  of 

the  period  at  which  this  system  passed  ,  whom  was  the  poet  ArohUochns. 

into  use  among  the  Greeks ;  but  it  may  I  '  The  whole  subject  of  the  Greek 

probably  have  accompanied  the  intro-  colonies  in  Cyprus,  and  their  relations 

duction  of  coined  money,  the  invention  with  the  Phoenicians,  is  extremely  ob- 

of  which  is  distinctly  ascribed  by  He-  scure.     The  only  cities  that  seem  to 

rodotus  to  the  Lydians  (L  94) ;  a  state-  i  have  been  unquestionably  of  Greek 

ment  there  is  no  reason  to  dispute.  origin  are  Salamis,  Soli,  and  Marinm 

>  Thus  we  find  Xenophon,  less  than  i  (Scylax),  and  tbe  dates  of  the  founda- 


three  centuries  b.c.,  referring  to  a  Phoe- 
nician ship  of  great  size.  wMch  he  had 
seen  evidently  in  one  of  the  Athenian 


tion  of  these  are  wholly  uncertain. 
The  traditions  connecting  them  with 
Athens  and  Attica  are  almost  certainly 


ports  {(Econoinica,  c.  8,  §  11).  I  fictitious ;  but  the  fact  of  their  Attic 

'  In  the  case  of  Thaaos,  which  had  i  origin  may  be  true,  though  the  legends 
been  one  of  the  principal  Phoenician      themselve.^  are  inventions, 
colonies  in  the  ^gean,  we  know  that  |       *  Thucyd.  vi.  2. 
it  was  occupied  by  Greek  settlers  from 
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their  more  enterprising  rivals.  But  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  commercial  relations  which  must  have  continued  to 
subsist  between  the  two  nations,  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

§  20.  Somewhat  more  information  has  been  preserved  to  us 
concerning  the  early  relations  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt.  Here 
the  traditionary  policy  of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  maintained 
the  exclusion  of  all  foreigners,  as  rigidly  as  was  the  case  in 
China  and  Japan  down  to  a  recent  period,  was  broken  through 
by  Psammetichus,  who  (as  we  have  already  seen)  established 
himself  on  the  throne  by  th,e  aid  of  Ionian  and  Carian  mer- 
cenaries (about  B.G.  660),  and  in  gratitude  for  this  assistance 
opened  the  trade  with  Egypt  to  their  countr3rmen.*  As  in  the 
similar  cases  already  alluded  to,  this  permission  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  restricted  to  a^ingle  port ;  all  trade  was  confined 
to  the  Canopic  or  western  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  city 
of  Naucratis  became  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce,  in 
which  a  large  number  of  Greek  merchants  and  others  per- 
manently settled.  It  never  was  a  Greek  colony,  properly  so 
called,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed  by  Strabo  and  later  writers  ;* 
but  the  Greek  merchants  who  settled  there  obtained  consider- 
able privileges,  which  were  afterwards  extended  by  Amasis 
(b.c.  570-526),  and  they  seem  to  have  formed  a  regidar  com- 
munity or  corporation  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
officers  elected  by  themselves.  They  were  allowed  also  the 
exercise  of  their  own  religious  rites,  and  they  erected  there  a 
temple  called  the  Hellenium,  which  was  built  conjointly  by 
the  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  JEolian  cities  that  participated  in  the 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus  and  Samos,  each  of  which 
had  its  own  peculiar  sanctuary.^  ^gina  also,  the  only  city  of 
European  Greece  that  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
account,  had  its  separate  temple  of  Zeus.*     Of  the  trade 


»  Herodotus,  ii.  152-154. 

•  Strabo,  xvii.  1,  §  18.  p.  801. 

'  The  oities  that  muted  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  common  temple  were: 
Chios,  Teoe,  Phooffia.  and  Clazomen», 
of  Ionic  origin ;  Rhodes,  Onidus,  Hali- 


oankasaus,  and  Phaselis,  of  Dorian ;  and 
Mytilene  alone  of  JSoUan  race  (Hero- 
dot,  ii.  178). 

*  The  above  account  of  the  Greek 
factory — to  use  a  modem  term,  which 
is  almost  ezactiy  applicable^at  Nan* 
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carried  on  by  the  Greeks  we  only  leam  incidentally  that  wine 
formed  an  important  article — ^as  we  are  told,  that  Charanns, 
the  brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  had  gone  to  Naucratis  with 
a  cargo  of  Lesbian  wine,  when  he  fell  in  loye  with  the  cele- 
brated courtezan  Bhodopis.* 

After  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  it  appears  to 
have  been  not  onfrequently  yisited  by  travellers,  not  for  com- 
mercial porposes,  but  either  simply  to  view  its  wonders,  of 
which  it  was  reputed  to  contain  more  than  any  other  land,^  or 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction  in  that  recondite 
wisdom  which  the  Egyptian  priests  were  supposed  to  possess. 
The  visit  of  Pythagoras,  with  this  latter  object,  appears  to  be 
well  authenticated,  and  may  be  placed  between  B.c.  560  and  540; 
during  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who,  as  we  leam  from  Herodotus, 
especially  favoured  the  intercourse  with  foreigners.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  had  also  been  in  E^ypt  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period ; ' 
the  visit  of  the  historian  Hecatffius  probably  took  place  before 
the  end  of  the  same  century. 

§  21.  Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  in  like  manner  yisited 
Babylon,  in  order  to  leam  firom  the  ChaldaBan  priests;  but 
this  statement  rests  on  more  doubtful  authority,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  other  Greek  traveller  visiting  that  city 
before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  But  the  Phoenicians  undoubt- 
edly maintained  active  conmiercial  intercourse  with  the  Assy- 
rian and  Babylonian  capitals,  long  before  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  empire:  and  there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Greek  from  joining  one  of  these  caravans  from  Tyre  or  Sidon. 
We  know  also  that  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  poet 
Alcaeus,  actually  served  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  rendered  important  assistance.^ 
Such  an  occurrence  could  hardly  be  an  isolated  case,  and  it 


cratiB  is  derived  wholly  from  Herodotas 
(ii.  178),  who  spealcs  from  penonal 
knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  things 
existing  when  he  visited  Eg^t,  and 
could  readily  obtain  anthentio  infor- 
mation at  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign 


of  Amasis. 

*  Btrabo,  xvii  p.  808. 

*  Herodot  ii.  So. 

*  Strabo,  i.  p.  37. 

'  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  617;  Aloiei  Fragm. 
83,  ed.  Bergk. 
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therefore  serves  to  show  that  there  must  have  existed  at  this 
early  period  (about  B.o.  590--580)  more  intercourse  with  the 
great  cities  of  the  interior  of  Asia  than  we  are  generally  .led 
to  suppose. 

The  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  especially  the  con- 
quest of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  general 
HarpaguSy  must  have  excited  a  greatly  increased  amount  of 
interest  concerning  the  interior  of  Asia^'and  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Miletus  or  Samos  found  themselves  the  subjects  of  the 
Great  King,  who  had  his  abode  by  the  distant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  or  Ghoaspes,  they  would  naturally  become  curious 
to  learn  all  they  could  concerning  the  remoter  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  continuous  official  intercourse  that  must  have 
been  maintained  between  the  capital  and  the  satrapies  of  Asia 
Minor,  would  afford  them  increased  facilities  for  obtaining 
such  information,  and  though  the  case  of  the  Greek  physician 
Democedes,  who  was  carried  a  captive  to  Susa,  where  he  rose 
to  great  distinction  at  the  court  of  Darius,  may  have  been  an 
isolated  one,^  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  somewhat  similar 
occurrences  must  have  from  time  to  time  led  to  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  royal  cities.  Again,  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  when  the  fleets  of  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks 
found  themselves  associated  with  the  levies  of  the  Persian 
monarch  from  the  most  distant  provinces  of  his  dominions, 
would  at  once  have  stimulated  their  curiosity  and  afforded 
them  increased  opportunities  of  gratifying  it.  But  it  was 
probably  not  till  after  the  Persian  War  and  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  that  it  was  possible  for  a  Greek  to  obtain  that  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  which  surprise  us  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus. 


*  Herodot  iii.  129-138. 
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Section  3. — Physical  Philosophers. 

§  i.  The  same  period  which  witnessed  this  great  extension  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  inhabited  world  possessed  by  the 
Greeks,  beheld  also  the  first  imperfect  attempts  among  them 
at  what  may  be  called  scientific  geography.  The  sixth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  was  an  age  of  remarkable  in* 
tellectual  activity  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  marked  at  once 
by  the  first  rise- of  prose  writing  and  by  the  earliest  recorded 
essays  of  philosophical  speculation.  Thales  of  Miletus,  the 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  is  generally  recog- 
nized also  as  the  founder  of  physical  science  among  the  Greeks.*^ 
But  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  were  really  the 
views  that  he  entertained  or  the  doctrines  that  he  taught.  It 
is  admitted  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing  :  and  the  statements 
of  later  authors  concerning  his  philosophical  tenets  are  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  one  another,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  adapted  to  a  more  advanced  condition  of 
scientific  speculation.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Herodotus,  that 
he  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  separated  the  Median 
and  Lydian  armies  under  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,*  and  accord- 
ing to  later  authorities,  he  correctly  explained  the  causes  of 
eclipses  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  attributing  the  latter  to 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
the  former  to  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  sun 
and  the  earth.'  We  are  evep  told  that  he  first  instituted  the 
division  of  the  heavens  into  five  zones,  with  a  meridian  cutting 


*  There  is  much  discrepancy  in  tlie 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concern- 
ing the  date  of  Thales  and  the  period 
at  which  he  flourished.  The  subject  is 
fully  investigated  by  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ''the 
active  part  of  the  life  of  Thales  may  be 
referred  with  confidence  to  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  b.o."  {Attro- 
namyof  the  Ancients,  p.  80.) 

'  The  date  of  this  eclipse  has  also 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy, 


but  it  appears  to  have  been  satisfiio- 
torily  fixed  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Astronomer  Boyal  at  b.o.  585,  which 
agrees  with  the  date  given  by  Pliny 
(u.  12,  §  53),  of  170  i;.o."  (See  Sir  G. 
Lewis,  I.  e.  p.  87.) 

^  Plutarch  c2eP2a<!tf.P^i2oM>p^.u.  24. 

He  was  also  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  moon  derived  its  light  fimm  the  sun, 
an  opinion  which  was  strangely  aban- 
doned by  Anaximander  and  others  of 
his  succ^Mors  (Ibid.  27). 
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through  them  from  north  to  south,  and  an  oblique  line  called 
the  zodiac  passing  through  the  three  inner  zones,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  course  of  the  sun."  It  is  di£Scult  to  believe 
that  so  much  astronomical  knowledge  was  coupled  with  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  earth  being  a  plane  surface ;  and  later 
philosophers  undoubtedly  supposed  Thales  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  and  to  have 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  according  to  the  system 
generally  received  in  later  times.*  But  other  accounts,  which 
appear  to  be  sanctioned  by  Aristotle,  represent  him  as  stating 
that  the  earth  was  supported  by  water,  upon  which  it  floated, 
like  a  log,  or  a  ship  ;^  a  strange  idea,  which  certainly  seems  to 
imply  that  he  regarded  the  earth,  or  at  least  the  known  worlds 
as  a  plane  surface. 

Thales  is  also  said  to  have  speculated  upon  the  causes  of  the 
annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,^  a  phenomenon  which  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they 
began  habitually  to  frequent  the  ports  of  Egypt.  .  But  the 
statement  that  he  had  himself  visited  that  country,  and  derived 
from  the  Egyptian  priests  the  foundation  of  his  philosophical 
speculations,  is  in  all  probability  apocryphal. 

§  2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  crude  speculations  of  the 
philosophers  that  succeeded  Thales  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  relations 


•  Plntaich  de  PlacU.  PhUotoph.  ii. 
12.  Bat  this  statement  ib  ushered  in 
with  the  ^pression :  **  Tliales.  Pythi 


>  Aridtot.  de  CkOo.  ii  13,  §  7.    ol  54 


goras,  and  nis   disciples,  divide  the    !   Sv  ^cviy  c/irccy  r^v  OaX^v  r^y  MiXi^vior, 
hearens,"  fto.     There  can    be    little      i»s  8i&  th  it\wr^v  cTnu  lUvovcw  Aovcp 


doubt  that  the  oonolnsions  in  question 
reaUj  belonged  to  Pythagoras  and  his 
disoiplea:  and  Plutarch  nimself  sa^s 
that  PVthagoras  was  the  first  to  dis- 
oorer  the  obUquity  of  the  zodiac  (2.  c.)* 
*  This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Plu- 
taioh.  OoXiff,  Kol  ol  TfTttliuA^  koI  ol  &v* 
«^«r,  irfaipoc(Si|  r^v  7111',  de  Plaa,  PhU, 
liL  10;  ol  itMh  9d\9m  r^y  yiip  iiimvf^ 
iUd.  11.  Bui  the  same  remark  as  in 
the  preceding  note  applies  in  this  case 
also. 


{^Xor;  ff  Ti  roiovrov  trtpow.  He  is  said 
to  have  accounted  for  earthquakes  by 
the  fluctuations  of  this  water,  on  which 
tlie  earth  rested.  Seneca,  Nat,  QuK9t. 
iu.  13;  Plut.  de  Plae.  PhU,  iil.  15. 

•  Plut.  op.  eit  iv.  1 ;  Diodor.  i  38. 
He  was  apparently  the  first  author  of 
the  tlieory  which  ascribed  the  swelliniic 
of  the  Nile  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Etesian  winds ;  one  of  the  views  com- 
bated by  Herodotus  (ii.  20). 
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with  the  earth:  theories  in  some  instances  so  fanciful  that 
they  seem  dictated  solely  by  the  desire  to  invent  something 
different  from  the  views  of  preceding  writers.  Even  in  regard 
to  the  earth  itself  tHey  seem  to  have  adopted  views  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  origin.  Thus,  Anaximandeb  is 
said  to  have  held  that  the  earth  was  of  cylindrical  form,  like 
a  stone  pillar ;  the  inhabited  part  being  apparently  the  circular 
upper  surface.^  Some  of  his  astronomical  speculations  were 
equally  fanciful  and  unfounded.  But  notwithstanding  these 
absurdities,  Anaximander  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  geographical  science  by  being  the  first  to 
publish  a  map  of  the  earth's  surface :  an  invention  ascribed  to 
him  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  subject.^  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  bronze  tablet,  which  was  brought  by  the 
Milesian  Aristagoras  to  Sparta  in  B.C.  500,  on  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  there  was  engraved  ^'the  whole  circuit  of  the 
earth,  and  every  sea  and  all  rivers  "  was  in  substance  a  reproduc- 
tion of  this  original  map  of  Anaximander.^  It  probably  differed 
but  little  from  that  subsequently  dra¥ni  up  by  Hecataeus. 

To  Anaximander  is  also  generally  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  gnomon,  or  primitive  sun-dial ;  an  instrument  of  great 
importance  in  the  progress  of  geographical,  as  well  as  astro- 
nomical science.'.  It  continued  for  ages  to  supply  the  only 
means  practically  known  to  the  Greeks  for  the  direct  determi- 
nation of  terrestrial  latitudes. 


•Pint.  PlacPhil.  iii.  10;  Origen 
(Hippol^tns)  PhUofoph.  i.  p.  II. 

Anaximander  waa  the  disciple  and 
BDOceflsor  of  Thales.  His  birth  uft  fixed 
in  610,  and  hia  death  in  547  B.C. 

*  Eratoathenea  ap.  Strab.  i.  1,  §  11, 
p.  7  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1,  §  2;  Agathe- 
mer.  Oeograph.  i.  I. 

•  Hermi.  ▼.  49.  ry  5^  4s  Kirfovs  fflc, 
&s  AoKtiaifiAtnoi  x4yovat,  ^x^v  x<^«»' 
irivtuca  4p  ry  7^1  kwda^s  irtpioSos  iytrt' 
r/AfiTO,  Kcd  OdKairad  re  vaaa  Ktd  mrofiol 
irdyrcf.  It  appcun  from  the  expres- 
aions  of  the  huitorian  aa  if  this  wua  the 
first  map  of  the  kind  that  had  been 


aeen  at  Sparta,  which  is  iik  accordance 
with  the  statement  that  it  waa  an  Ionic 
invention. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  1.  SindaB,  ▼. 
'Aya^ifu»9pos,  ytn&ftuy,  and  ii\iOTp6wioy, 
According  to  HexodotoB,  however,  who 
lived  little  more  than  a  century  after 
Anaximander,  the  use  of  the  gnomon 
and  the  polu8  (another  instrument  re- 
sembLng  a  dial)  waa  derived  by  the 
Greeka  from  the  Babylonians  (bero- 
dot.  ii.  109).  It  is  highly  probable  that 
they  were  in  fact  only  introdueed  by 
Anaxitnaiider,  not  invented  by  him. 
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§  3.  Anaxdcekes,  the  successor  of  Anaximander,  and  the  third 
in  the  series  of  Ionic  philosophers,  is  said  to  have  held  that  the 
earth  was  of  irregular  quadrangular  form,  a  flat  trapezium, 
which  was  supported  by  the  air  beneath  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  pressing  it  do¥ni  like  the  lid  of  a  vessel.^  He  maintained 
also  that  the  sun  and  stars  did  not  descend  beneath  the  earth, 
and  rise  again  at  its  other  extremity,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  doctrine  in  his  day,  but  that  they  were 
carried  round  the  earth,  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  the 
light  of  the  sun  was  intercepted  during  the  night  by  high 
mountains.^ 

§  4.  Ptthaoobas  and  his  immediate  followers  were  the  first 
to  introduce  among  the  Greeks  a  cosmical  philosophy  some- 
what more  approaching  to  the  truth.  As  that  celebrateid  philo- 
sopher left  nothing  in  writing,  it  is  in  many  cases  impossible 
to  distinguish  what  was  really  taught  by  the  master,  and  what 
was  added  by  his  disciples.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  leading  physical  doctrines  ascribed  to  him  were  really 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself^  and  they  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  with  unusual  clearness.  Ad&ording  to  this  system,  as 
explained  by  Aristotle,*  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  which  was  not 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  but  in  common  with 
the  sun,  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars,  revolved  around 
a  central  fire,  which  occupied  the  middle  point  of  the  whole 
system.    Besides  these,  there  was  another  body,  named  an^t- 


'  AnMLdeCkdo, iL  18. §  10;  Pint 
Plac  FkiL  iu.  10. 

The  age  of  Anaximenes  is  not  de- 
termined with  certainty,  but  he  was 
oeitainly  intermediate  between  Anaxi- 
mander  and  Anazagoras,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  having  floorished  in  the 
last  half  of  the  sixth  century  11.0.  (See 
Sir  6.  Lewis,  Hut,  of  Ane,  Attron, 

p.  950 
•  Plat.  Plac  Pka.  iilS,  19;  Qrigen. 

PkOotophmmenat  p.  12. 

It  is  evidently  this  last  opinion  which 

is  referred  to  by  Aristotle  as  held  by 

**  many  of  the  ancient  meteorologers/' 

without  naming  Anaximenes  (Meteorol. 


ii.  1,  S  10). 

*  Azistot  de  Codo,  ii  18.  The  doc- 
trine is  attributed  by  AristoUe  to  **  the 
Ptthafforeans,"  not  to  the  master  him- 
self:  but  as  Pythagoras  himself  left 
nothiug  in  writing,  the  only  definite 
information  as  to  his  opinions  was 
necessarily  derived  from  the  writings 
of  his  disciples.  The  earliest  of  these, 
whose  works  were  extant  in  later  times, 
was  Philolaus  (a  contemporary  of  So- 
crates), to  whom  the  system  described 
by  Aristotle  is  expressly  ascribed  by 
Stobnus  {Edog,  Phys,  i.  22^  and  by 
Flutaich  (P2ae.  PhiL  iii.  13). 
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chthany  as  the  opposite  or  counterpoise  of  the  world,  which  in 
like  manner  revolyed  round  the  central  fire,  but  was  never 
visible  from  the  earth.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  last 
body  it  is  not  easy  to  determine:^  but  it  is  unnecessary  for 
our  present  object  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination 
of  this  curious  and  complicated  system,  which  was  founded 
almost  entirely  upon  abstract  theoretical  speculations.'  Even 
the  important  conclusion  that  the  earth  was  of  spherical  form, 
seems  to  have  not  been  derived  from  mathematical  observa- 
tions, but  to  have  been  an  arbitrary  assumption  based  upon 
the  idea  that  a  sphere  was  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pythagoreans  continued 
steadily  to  maintain  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  scientific 
geography.  The  same  doctrine  was  held  also  by  Parmenides 
and  his  followers  of  the  Eleatic  school:^  while  among  the 
Ionic  philosophers  the  primitive  belief  in  the  flatness  of  the 
earth  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  down  to  a  compara- 
tively late  period.  Thus,  we  are  distinctly  told  that  Anaxa- 
goras,  who  was  fully  a  generation  later  than  HecatsBUs,  and 
not  many  years  older  than  Herodotus,  still  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  that  the  earth  was  a  plane  surface, 
which  on  account  of  its  flatness  was  buoyed  up  and  sustained 
by  the  air  beneath  it.^    We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  the 


>  It  muBt  not  be  supposed  that  it 
had  anythiDg  in  common  with  the 
Antichtnon  of  Pomponius  Mela,  which 
was  merely  a  fiotitioas  continent  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  balancing  the  land  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

'  It  is  fully  investigated  by  Sir  G. 
Lewis  {Attronomy  of  Oie  AneienU,  pp. 
124-128),  who  justly  points  out  that  it 
has  notliing  in  common  with  the  Co- 
pemican  system,  with  which  it  has 
Deen  erroneously  identified  by  some 
modem  writers.  In  the  scheme  of 
Pythagoras  (or  Philolausl  the  sun, 
like  the  earth,  moved  rouna  the  central 
fire,  instead  of  being  itself  fixed  in  the 


centre  of  the  universe. 

*  According  to  Diogenes  of  Laertius, 
Parmenides  was  the  first  to  maintain 
that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  universe 
(ix.  8,  §  21).  His  claim  to  priority  is 
doubtful,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
held  the  doctrines  in  question,  and 
perhaps  was  the  first  to  put  them  forth 
clearly. 

*  Orlgen  (Uippolytus),  PhUoeaph, 
p.  14.  The  same  view  appears  to  have 
been  entertained  by  Demooritus  also, 
who  belonged  to  the  next  generation 
after  Anaxagoras,  and  was  a  contem* 
porary  of  Socrates  (Aristot.  de  Ckehy  ii. 
13,  §  10). 
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popular  beliejF  on  this  subject  continued  unshaken,  and  was 
shared  by  the  two  eminent  writers  to  whom  we  have  just 
adverted. 

To  Pythagoras  is  also  distinctly  ascribed  the  application  of 
the  division  already  adopted  of  the  heavens  into  zones,  to  the 
terrestrial  globe  also.  Of  these  the  central  or  equatorial  zone 
was  supposed  to  be  uninhabitable  on  account  of  heat :  between 
this  and  the  two  polar  zones,  the  arctic  and  antarctic,  lay  the 
temperate,  or  as  he  called  {hem  the  summer  and  winter  zones, 
which  alone  were  habitable.^  Other  writers,  however,  assign 
the  merit  of  first  introducing  this  division  to  Parmenides,  who 
was  about  a  generation  later  than  Pythagoras.^  It  would 
certainly  seem  as  if  such  a  relation  between  the  circles  of  the 
heavens  and  the  corresponding  circles  on  the  earth  naturally 
involved  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe :  a  doctrine  which  was  certainly  held  by 
the  later  Pythagoreans,  but  not,  as  has  been  just  pointed  out, 
by  the  great  philosopher  himself,  or  his  immediate  disciples. 

§  5.  How  far  the  speculations  of  these  early  Greek  philoso- 
phers may  have  been  influenced  by  ideas  derived  from  the  East 
or  from  Egypt,  is  a  question  which  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. The  statements  of  the  later  Greek  authors  on  the 
subject  are  vague  and  contradictory,  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — ^the  only  one  in  which  the  evidence 
of  his  intercourse  with  Egypt  is  of  any  value — the  system 
ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle  (a  really  trustworthy  witness)  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  astronomical  views  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  question,  however,  is  fortunately  one  that  has 
little  importance  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 
The  descriptive  and  physical  geography  of  the  Greeks  cer- 
tainly developed  themselves  independently,  with  little  or  no 
influence  from  without,  and  the  cosmographical  or  astronomical 


*  The  statement  of  Plntaich   (de  ;  seems  probable  that  the  statement  in 

Plae.  PhilM,  iii.  14),  who  ascribes  this  the  text  represents  correctly  the  idea 

division  to  Py thagoras*  is  oonfased  and  which  he  intended  to  convey, 
unintelligible  as  to  the  details,  but  it  >       *  PDsidonius  ap.  Strab.  ii.  2.  p.  94. 
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theories  of  the  earlier  philosophers  appear  to  have  produced 
little  impression.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  (as  has  been 
already  pointed  out)  that  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth  was 
known  to  several  of  these  philosophers, — whether  derived  from 
their  own  mathematical  observations,  or  from  communication 
with  the  learned  men  of  other  nations :  but  an  idea  so  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  impressions  of  mankind  ^  would  win  its 
way  but  slowly,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  till  a  much  later 
period  that  we  find  it  assuming  the  position  of  a  recognized 
truth. 


'  Dr.  WheweU  jnstly  remarks  in  his 
Sidory  of  the  Inductive  Soiences,  yoL  L 
p.  115,  3id  edit  that  <*the  establish- 
ment of  the  globnlar  form  of  the  earth 
is  an  important  step  in  astronomy,  for 
it  is  the  first  of  those  conditions,  di- 
rectly opposed  to  the  apparent  evidence 
of  the  senses,  ivhidi  astronomy  irre- 
sistibly proves.*'  The  proof  is  indeed 
easy  to  a  mind  that  has  received  a 


mathematical  training ;  but  these  will 
in  all  ages  be  comparatively  few.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  of  the  thousands  of 
half-educated  persons  who  believe  the 
world  to  be  round,  a  very  large  part 
would  be  able  to  give  no  other  reason 
for  their  belief^  thim  Uiat  people  are  in 
the  habit  of  sailing  round  it:  a  con- 
clusive proof  indeed,  bat  one  that  waa 
never  known  to  the  Greeks. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  96. 

DATE  OP  FOUNDATION   OF  OTBENE. 

The  history  of  the  foundatioD  of  Cjrene  by  a  colony  from  Thera 
is  related  in  full  by  Herodotns,  bnt  be  gives  as  no  cine  to  the  date. 
This  is,  bowever,  assigned  by  Ensebins  to  the  year  B.a  631,  a  date 
which,  as  pointed  ont  by  Mr.  Clinton,  is  consistent  with  a  state- 
ment of  Theophrastns  {Hist.  Plant,  yi.  3),  that  Gyrene  was  fonnded 
about  300  years  before  the  archonship  of  Simonides  (b.c.  311),  and 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Herodotns  that  Cyrene 
was  governed  in  succession  by  four  kings  of  the  name  of  Battus, 
and  four  of  that  of  Arcesilans  (Herodot.  iv.  163).  It  was  the  last 
of  these  Arcesilai,  the  eighth  in  descent  from  Battus,  whose  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games,  in  B.C.  466,  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Pyth, 
iv.  V.  65 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  iv.  1).  The  date  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  at  least  within  a  few  years.^  But 
Eusebius  himself  in  another  passage  represents  Gyrene  as  founded 
by  the  Thebans  (obviously  a  mistake  for  Theraeans),  under  the 
command  of  Battus,  128  years  before,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
fifth  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  759  (Euseb.  Chron,  ad  ann.  1257).  And  as 
this  notice  is  confirmed  by  Hieronymus  and  Syncellus,  as  well 
as  by  the  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  error  proceeds  from  Eusebius  himself. 

The  origin  of  this  double  version  of  the  date  is  in  this  instance 
wholly  unaccountable,  for  the  colony  in  both  cases  is  distinctly 
referred  to  as  that  led  by  Battus ;  and  the  circumstantial  account 
given  by  Herodotus,  from  the  traditions  of  the  Gyrenadans  them- 
selves (iv.  154,  init.),  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  former 
settlement.  The  point  is  important,  as  showing  the  probable 
worthlessness  of  the  earlier  dates  in  other  similar  cases,  not  a  few 
instances  of  which  are  found  in  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  and 
Hieronymus. 

*  See  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUen,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  99. 

DATES  ASSIGNED  BT  THE   GBEEE   CHBONOLOGEBS  TO  THE 

COLONIES   IN  THE  EUXINE. 

There  ia  oonsiderable  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  the 
fonndation  of  many  of  these  colonies  in  the  Enxine.  Those  given 
by  the  anthor  generally  known  as  Scymnns  Chins  are  apparently 
trustworthy,  and  consistent  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
probable  progress  of  colonization  under  the  circumstances.  He 
appears,  indeed,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  have  had  good  autho- 
rities for  his  description  of  the  Euxine.  But  the  case  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  dates  given  by  the  later  chronologers,  Eusebins 
and  his  followers  Hieronymus  and  Syncellus.  Here,  indeed,  we 
not  unfrequently  find  a  double  set  of  dates,  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  just  as  in  the  case  already  examined  of  Thera.  Thus, 
within  a  few  years  after  the  alleged  foundation  of  Gyrene,  we  find 
in  Eusebius,  under  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad  (b.c.  756), 
the  notice,  "  In  Fonto  Trapezus  conditur ; "  and  the  same  statement 
is  copied  from  him  by  Syncellus.  Hieronymus,  on  the  contrary, 
omits  TrapezuH  at  this  date,  but  inserts  at  OL  7.  3  (b.c.  750), 
'*  Aradus  insula  condita :  Cyzicus  condita,"  a  notice  which  is  not 
found  either  in  Eusebius  or  Syncellus.  Now  we  know  from  good 
authority  that  Trapezus,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Cotyora  and  Cerasus,  was  a  colony  from  Sinope,*  not  direct  from 
Miletus;  and  the  foundation  of  Sinope  is  assigned  by  Eusebius 
himself  to  the  year  B.a  629,  or  127  years  after  that  of  its  ofispring ! 
There  is,  indeed,  an  obscure  tradition,  preserved  by  Scymnus 
Chius  (y.  947),  that  there  was  an  earlier  Milesian  settlement  at 
Sinope,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion;  and 
Mr.  Clinton  supposes  that  this  may  have  subsisted  long  enough  to 
have  become  the  parent  of  Trapezus.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  credit  of  Eusebius,  who  does 
not  himself  make  any  allusion  to  such  an  earlier  colony. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  Cyzicus,  its  foundation  is  first  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  hinu»elf,  at  01.  26.  2  (b.c.  675) ;  ^  while  his  copyist 


*  Xenoph.  Anab,  iv.  8,  §  22 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  V.  TpcartCovs;  Arrian,  Peripl. 
mtx,  0.  1. 

*  He  has,  indeed,  a  notice  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  according  to  which  Cy* 
ziciis  was  originally  founded  in   the 


year  b.o.  1276,  jnst  three  years  before 
the  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts  (  ( ) ; 
but  this  mythical  legend  has  of  course 
no  connection  with  the  question  we  are 
now  considering. 
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Hieronymna,  who  had  preyionslj  notioed  its  foundation  in  750, 
inserts  it  again  at  01.  24.  2  (b.c.  682),  seven  years  before  the  date 
of  Ensebins  (Cyzions  eondita  est  et  Locri  in  Italia).  Cyzions  was, 
according  to  the  ooncurrent  testimony  of  all  the  best  authorities,' 
a  Milesian  colony;  Joannes  Lydns  alone  (a  very  late  writer) 
represents  it  as  a  Megarian  one.  In  order  to  reconcile  the  two 
aeconnts,  as  well  as  the  two  dates  of  Hieronymns,  Mr.  Clinton 
supposes  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the  Milesians,  in  b.c.  750, 
and  that  this  settlement  having  decayed,  it  received  a  second 
colony  from  Megara.  But  it  was  certainly  recognized  in  after 
times  as  a  Milesian  colony,  so  that  this  supposition  is  dearly  unte- 
nable, and  the  authority  of  Joannes  Lydus  is  worth  very  little. 
The  later  date  for  its  fouudation  is  certainly  by  far  the  more 
probable  in  itself,  and  the  authority  of  Eusebius  is  at  least 
preferable  to  that  of  Hieronymus. 

Mr.  Clinton  has  recourse  to  a  similar  expedient  in  several  other 
cases  where  different,  and  often  widely  diverging,  dates  are  given 
for  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony;  and  it  is  no  doubt  a 
plausible  mode  of  reconciling  such  differences  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  dates  rest  upon  adequate  autho- 
rity.   But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  case  with 
the  chronology  of  Eusebius,  or  still  more  of  Hieronymus,  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries  B.a     We  are  in  almost  all  cases 
ignorant  of  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  the    notice;* 
appended  to  their  chronological  tables,  but  it  is  su£Sciently  clear 
that  these  were  taken  from  very  multifarious  authorities,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  in  many  instances  wrote  down  v^ithout 
hesitation  whatever  they  found  immediately  to  their  hand,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  having  elsewhere  recorded  a  dif- 
ferent date  for  the  same  event.     In  regard  to  the  more  important 
dates,  such  as  the  Trojan  War,  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  and  the 
age  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  chronographers  themselves  notice 
the  discrepancy  of  their  authorities.    In  regard  to  less  consider- 
able events  they  have  not  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  the 
less  probable  that  the  same  cause  was  in  operation,  and  that  their 
different  chronological  statements  were  simply  derived  from  dif- 
ferent authorities,  which  they  did  not  attempt  to  reconcile. 


*  Btrab.  xiv.  p.  635;    Plin.  H.  N.      an    Ionian    colony,    which   probably 
V.  32,  f  142 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Bhod.      means  a  Milesian  one. 
I.  ?.  1075.    Apollonins  himself  calls  it 

VOL.  I.  K 
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There  were  donbtlees  carrent  in  most  of  the  Greek  coloniee  that 
rose  to  be  oonaiderable  citieB  many  floating  traditions  as  to  their 
foundation — about  as  trustworthy  as  those  which  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  Tower  of  London  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Oxford  to  Alfred ;  and  these  would  be  naturally  taken 
up  by  the  local  historians,  and  reduced  to  that  definite  chrono- 
logical form  with  which  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school  sought 
to  disguise  the  imperfection  of  their  materials.  A  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  chronological  notices  giyen  by  Eusebius  and  Hiero- 
nymus  for  the  four  centuries  from  the  Trojan  War  to  the  First 
Olympiad,  will  sufiBciently  show  the  utterly  uncritical  character 
of  the  compilation;  and  although  there  were  undoubtedly  some- 
what better  materials  at  their  command  for  the  two  centuries  that 
followed,  they  were  not  likely  to  apply  more  skill  and  care  to  the 
employment  of  them.  It  may,  indeed,  surprise  us  to  find  that 
there  was  often  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  settle- 
ment of  important  colonies  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  b.c.,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable,  explain  it  how 
we  may.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  the  tendency  of  all 
local  writers — and  eyery  city  of  Greek  origin  had  its  local  histo- 
rian— to  exaggerate  the  antiquity  of  their  native  city;  and  it  is 
probably  from  such  sources  that  many  of  the  notices  in  Eusebius 
and  Hieronjnnus  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  proceeded.  In  almost 
every  case  where  there  is  good  inde^^endent  testimony,  this,  is  found 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  later  date. 


NOTE  C,  p.  109. 

THE  "  THALA8S0CRATIBS "   OF  CASTOB. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the  list  of 
**  Thalassocraties,"  or  '*  Empires  of  the  Sea,"  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Easebius  in  his  Chronicle.  In  the  first  book, 
where  he  gives  the  list  in  a  connected  form  (though  much  muti- 
lated in  our  MSS.),  he  distinctly  cites  it  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  that  author  must 
have  derived  it  from  the  work  of  one  Castor,  a  Bhodian,  who  wrote 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  the  author  of  a  special  work, 
entitled  'Avaypa^  rwv  ^aAao'o-oxpan;<raKrQiv  (Suidas.  8.  v,  Koorcup). 
The  catalogue  in  question  has  been  recently  made  the  subject  of  a 
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carefnl  invefltigation  by  the  Chevalier  Bunaen  {Egffpfs  Place  in 
Umvemd  Bhiory^  voL  iii.  pp.  612-639),  who  ascribes  to  it  an  im* 
portaooe  and  anthority  &r  beyond  what  I  can  see  anything  to 
justify. 

An  obvious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance  in 
regard  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  Dominion  of  the 
Sea,"  or  how  its  exact  duration  was  to  be  determined.  Thus, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  Milesians  or  the  FhoosBans  held  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  ("  mare  obtinnerant  '*) '  for  a  certain  number 
of  years,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  by  what  rule  that  particular 
interval  was  selected  out  of  the  long  period  during  which  those 
two  cities  carried  on  extensive  commerce,  and  must  have  possessed 
considerable  maritime  power.  In  modem  times,  when  at  least 
our  hiBtorical  information  is  complete,  how  could  we  define  the 
period  during  which  the  Dutch  or  the  Spaniards  were  rulers  of 
the  seas,  though  there  undoubtedly  was  a  time  when  those  nations 
were  among  the  most  formidable  naval  powers  in  Europe  ?  In  the 
middle  ages,  again,  the  Fisans,  Genoese,  and  Venetians  were  for  a 
long  period  the  chief  maritime  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  define  the  exact  date  at  which  the 
<*  naval  empire  "  of  each  began  and  ended. 

Bat  apart  from  this  difficulty — which  might,  perhaps,  be  partly 
solved  if  we  possessed  the  original  work  of  Castor— it  must  be 
observed  that  all  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  refer  to  the 
period  previous  to  the  Persian  War,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  time  concerning  which  we  possess  no  connected  history ; 
and  we  are  almost  certain  that  the  contemporaries  of  Castor  could 
possess  none.  Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  after  him,  and  must 
have  had  access  to  any  sources  of  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Greek  cities  and  colonies  which  were  available  to 
Castor,  had  evidently  no  knowledge  of  any  such  definite  character 
concerning  the  cities  in  question.  He  notices,  in  vague  and 
general  terms,  the  early  commercial  activity,  and  the  resulting 
wealth  and  prosperity,  of  such  cities  as  Miletus,  Bhodes,  Samoa, 
&Ai^  but  he  has  no  hint  of  the  exact  period  during  which  such 
prosperity  and  power  was  in  each  case  at  its  acme,  or  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  limiting  it  to  any  such  definite  period.  The 
notices  given  by  Thncydides  and  Herodotus  in  respect  to  these 


'  i9aXaffooKp&Ti\(ra»,  as  the  phroac  is  rendered  by  Syncelliu. 
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early  ages  are  eqnally  yagne  and  general.  The  former  writer  has, 
indeed,  given  ns  two  positive  dates — the  one,  of  the  first  sea  fight 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  which  he  places  in 
B.C.  664 ;  and  the  other,  the  construction  of  the  first  triremes  for 
the  Samians,  in  b.c.  704.  But  both  of  these  were  definite  events, 
the  dates  of  which  were  easily  fixed  and  recorded.  If  there  were 
any  similarly  definite  events  that  might  fairly  be  taken  as  marking 
the  commencement  and  duration  of  each  period  of  naval  Riipre- 
macy,  it  is  strange  that  no  indication  of  them  should  appear  in 
either  of  the  writers  just  referred  to,  or  in  the  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  Strabo.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  notices  given  by  the  latter  author,  as  well  as  those 
to  be  gathered  from  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  accord  very  imper- 
fectly with  the  chronological  summary  of  Castor.* 

Had  the  original  work  of  Castor  been  preserved  to  us  we  should 
have  been  better  able  to  judge  of  the  authorities  on  which  he 
relied,  and  should  perhaps  have  been  able  to  glean  from  him 
some  scraps  of  valuable  information.  But  from  the  other  extracts 
and  notices  from  his  works  preserved  to  us  by  Eusebius,  it  seems 
clear  that  he  was  one  of  those  Alexandrian  chronographers  who 
occupied  themselves  with  arranging  the  early  Greek  history  in  a 
definite  chronological  form,  and  giving  positive  statements  con- 
cerning periods  for  which  he  unquestionably  could  not  possess  any 
authentic  data.  Thus  we  find  him  cited  as  an  authority  con- 
cerning the  early  kings  of  Sicyon,  beginning  with  ^gialeus,  those 
of  Argos,  from  Inachus  downwards,  and  of  Athens,  from  Cecrops 
to  Theseus.  In  every  case  he  gives  the  exact  number  of  years  in 
each  reign,  as  well  as  the  succession  of  the  kings,  as  definitely  as 
if  he  were  treating  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  or  the  Seleuoidans 
in  Syria.  But  the  utter  worthlessness  ofsuch  chronological  schemes 
applied  to  the  floating  legends  of  antiquity  is  now  generally 
admitted.  The  equally  definite  and  positive  catalogue  of  the 
Thalassocraties  appears  to  me  equally  worthless.  For  the  earlier 
period  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  rested  on  any  substantial 
basis  at  all ;  while  even  for  the  later,  and  historical  period,  it  is 
found  so  much  at  variance  with  the  more  authentic  statements 


*  Herodotus,  indeed,  dietinotly  tells 
ns  (iii.  122)  that  Polyorates  of  Samos, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cambyses 


(about  B.O.  532-522)  uhu  the  flnt  after 
Minot  who  attempted  to  acquire  the 
dominion  of  the  sea  (BaKouraoKpariuy). 
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transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus  and  Thuojdides,  and  involTes  sucli 
historical  as  well  as  chronolc^ical  difficulties,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  rely  upon  it  as  an  authority. 

How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  brief  notices 
appended  to  the  chronological  tables  of  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus 
in  regard  to  these  earlier  ages,  .is  shown  by  numerous  instances, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  examined.     See  Note  6,  p.  128. 


(     134    ) 


CHAPTER  V. 

HBGAT^US. 

Section  1. — Geography  of  Hecaiasus. 

§  1.  While  the  early  philosophers  were  thus  speculatmg  on 
the  general  constitution  of  the  universe,  and  establishing  first 
principles  in  regard  to  the  form  and  position  of  the  earth,  and 
its  cosmical  relations  with  the  heayenly  bodies,  there  were  not 
wanting  those  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  more  prac- 
tical task  of  registering  the  knowledge  actually  attained 
concerning  the  inhabited  world.  The  introduction  of  prose 
writing,  as  applied  to  literary  composition,  did  not  date 
farther  back  among  the  Greeks  than  the  sixth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  (b.g.  600-500),  but  one  of  its  earliest  applica- 
tions was  to  the  record  of  geographical,  as  well  as  historical, 
£Eu;ts.  The  first  regular  treatise  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have 
any  distinct  account  is  that  of  Hegat^us  of  Miletus,  which 
was  probably  published  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  generally  referred  to  by  later  writers  as  the  first 
systematic  description  of  the  world  as  it  was  then  known  to 
the  Greeks.^ 

Its  author  was  a  citizen  of  distinction  in  his  native  city,  and 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Ionic  cities,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  their  ill-fated  revolt  from  Persia  in  b.o.  500.^  He 
must  therefore  have  been  at  that  time  a  man  of  mature  age 


'  Eratosthenes  ap.  Btrab.  i.  1,  §  11,  with  reference  to  his  historical  work, 

p.  7 ;  AgathemeruB,  i.  1.  which  appears  to  have  been  quite  of  the 

'  Herodot  v.  36, 125 ;  Diodor.  x.  25  i    same  character  with  those  of  Acnsilaus 

(Exc.   Vat.  p.  88).     Herodotus  desig-  and  other  writers  known  in  later  times 

nales  him  on  both  these  occasions  as  as  the  *^  logographers." 

\oy<nroihSf  an  ezpru^ion  evidently  used  ' 
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and  experience ;  and  these  notices  accord  well  with  the  state- 
ment of  Snidas,  which  represents  him  as  flourishing  in  the 
56th  Olympiad  (b.o.  520).'  We  may  therefore  probably 
assume  that  his  works  were  composed  during  the  period 
between  b.c.  520  and  600.  One  of  these,  his  **  Genealogies," 
was  of  a  historical  character,  though  principally  occupied  with 
the  mythical  legends  of  the  heroic  ages;  the  other,  with 
which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  was  entitled  a  ^'  Feriodus," 
or  Description  of  the  Elarth,  and  contained  not  merely  a 
description  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  tributary  seas,  but  apparently  a  general  outline  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  so  far  as  they  were  then  known,  or 
supposed  to  be  known,  to  the  Greeks.^  Such  a  comprehensive 
treatise  would  have  been  the  more  valuable  to  us  had  it  been 
preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety,  as  the  great  work  of  Herodotus, 
though  containing  a  vast  mass  of  geographical  information, 
was  not  primarily  designed  for  geographical  purposes,  and 
is  therefore  far  from  affording  us  a  regular  and  systematic 
review  of  the  subject 

Unfortunately  the  scanty  fragments  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  of  the  work  of  Hecatseus  are  wholly  inadequate 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  the  real  extent  of  the  geographical 
information  possessed  by  its  author.^  The  number  of  citations 
from  his  treatise  is  indeed  large,  but  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  these  are  mere  names,  quoted  by  late  gramma- 
rians, especially  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  convey  to 


'  Snidas,  $,  v,  *Eicaraios. 

*  It  appears  that  donbts  were  enter- 
tained  oy  some  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Periodus  extant  under  the  name  of 
Hecatnns.  But  Eratosthenes  pro- 
nounced in  its  favour,  on  account  of 
the  resemblance  of  stvle  to  his  other 
work  {wurro^finfw  iKfUH>v  cTkoi  in  rjjs 
AaAi}!  airrov  700^9.  8trab.  i.  p.  7). 
The  same  doubt  is  alluded  to  also  by 


nizcd. 

*  The  fragments  of  Hecatieus  liave 
been  ooUected  and  published,  with 
copious  notes  and  a  life  of  the  author 
by  Klausen  (8vo.  Berolin.  1831),  and 
his  collection  has  been  republished, 
almost  without  alteration,  by  G.  Miiller 
in  his  Frti^menia  Ilistoricorum  CrrtBoO' 
runit  vol.  1.  Didot,  Paris,  1841).  A 
full  account  of  his  life  and  writing 
will  be  found  in  Colonel  Mure's  HUtory 


Athenttus  (ii.  S2,  p.  70),  but  the  work  I  of  Greek  Literature^  vol.  iv.  (London 
appears  to  have  been  generally  recog-  '   1853). 
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US  no  other  information  than  that  the  places  or  tribes  were 
mentioned  by  him,  and  therefore  included  within  the  range 
of  his  knowledge.  Moreover  the  quotations  by  Stephanus, 
which  are  much  the  most  numerous,^  have  the  further  disad- 
vantage that,  being  arranged  in  alphabetical,  instead  of  geo- 
graphical, order,  they  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  geographical 
sequence  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  original,  and  which 
would  often  have  constituted  their  chief  value. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed,  even  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  the  work  was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  what  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks  a  Periplus,  or  description  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  adjoining  seas,  analogous  to  that  found  in 
the  treatise  extant  in  later  times  under  the  name  of  Scylax. 
The  whole  range  of  the  countries  familiar  to  the  Greeks  at 
this  period  grouped  itself  so  naturally  around  this  great  in- 
ternal basin,  that  such  an  arrangement  presented  itself  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  the  geographer.  But  we  learn  also 
with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  included  in  his  work  notices, 
however  brief  and  meagre,  of  many  inland  tribes  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  these  seas,  and  even  of  some  quito  in 
the  interior  of  the  continents.  It  seems  clear  also  that  he 
appended  to  the  Asiatic  part  of  his  treatise  an  enumeration  at 
least,  if  not  a  description,  of  all  the  nations  and  provinces  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  even  to  the  frontiers  of  India.  The 
materials  for  such  a  summary  could  hardly  be  wanting  in  his 
day,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  his  work  was  intended  to 
comprise,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  general  but  complete 
review  of  all  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks. 

§  3.  HecataBUs  is  reported  to  have  travelled  extensively ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  we  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  any  of  the  countries  that  he  visited.  The  existing  frag- 
ments of  his  work  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is 
idle  to  assume,  as  has  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  editors, 


^  According  to  Colonel  Mure  they  amount  to  not  less  than  300  out  of  the  330 
fragments  collected  by  Klausen. 
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that  he  must  have  visited  in  person  all  the  countries  con- 
cerning which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  trustworthy  infor- 
mation.^ Such  information  could  undoubtedly  be  procured 
in  his  time,  as  it  was  in  that  of  Herodotus,  by  consulting 
merchants  and  other  travellers  who  had  themselves  visited 
these  more  remote  regions,  and  the  extensive  commercial 
relations  of  his  native  city  of  Miletus  would  afford  him  most 
favourable  opportunities  in  this  respect.  Thus  he  would 
easily  obtain  information  concerning  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  which  were  surrounded  with  a  girdle  of  Milesian  colonies, 
and  even  concerning  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  interior  with 
which  these  cities  traded,  without  it  being  necessary  to  suppose 
that  he  had  himself  visited  the  distant  ports  of  Colchis  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  In  like  manner  he  could  doubtless 
learn  from  the  Phocaeans  the  names  of  places  connected  with 
their  distant  colony  of  Massilia,  and  the  ports  on  the  Spanish 
coast  which  their  traders  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
without  having  himself  made  a  voyage  to  these  remote 
regions. 

§  4.  The  work  of  Hecat83us,  as  we  learn  from  the  citations  of 
late  grammarians,  was  divided  into  two  books,  the  one  con- 
taining Europe,  the  other  Asia,  under  which  latter  head  not 
only  Egypt,  but  Ethiopia  and  the  rest  of  Africa,  appear  to 
have  been  included.  His  method  of  arrangement  was  different 
from  that  adopted  by  most  subsequent  geographers.^    Instead 


'  This  is  the  assiimption  made  by  I  taken  no  notice  of  bis  observations  on 

Klaosen  in  the  life  of  Hecatieus  pre-  |  other  countries  had  be  professed  to 

fixed  to  bis  edition  of  the  Fragments  haye  in  Uke  manner  visited  tbem  in 

(pp.  6-12),  and  very  much  the  same  I  person. 

oonclnsion  is  adopted  by  Colonel  Mure  ;  *  In  regard  to  this  point  I  have  fol- 

{Uist.  of  Gr,  Lit  vol.  iv.  pp.  145, 155),  !  lowed  the  view  of  Klausen  {Vita  He- 

though,  as  it  appears  to  me,  without  !  eatot,  pp.  14-17),  which  has  been  also 

any  proot    The  only  authority  for  the  ;  adopted  by  G.  Miiller  in  Didot's  edition 

extent  of  his  travels  is  the  vague  ex-   '  {Fragm,  Hitter.  Grxcor.  vol.  i.  p.  xii), 

prcssion  of  Agathemerus,  a  g^j^pher  as  well  as  by  Colonel  Mure,  thouffh  1 

of  very  late  date,  who  calls  bim  a^p  '  confess  the   evidence  on  the  subject 

voXwAoyj^f  (Ueogr.  i.  o.  1);   and  it  ,  does  not  appear    to    me    conclusive, 

seems   highly   improbable    that   He-  But  the  point  is  not  one  of  much  im- 

rodotus,  who  has  so  repeatedly  referred  portanoe. 
to  his  remarks  on  Egypt,  should  have 
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of  beginning  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  as  the  farthest  limit 
of  the  known  world,  he  started  from  home,  and  beginning 
apparently  at  the  Hellespont,  described  first  in  detail  the 
shores  of  Greece  and  the  European  coast  of  the  -^gean; 
thence  proceeding  westwards  by  the  Adriatic,  Italy,  and  Ligu- 
ria,  to  Spain  and  Tartessus;  then  returning  again  to  his 
starting-point  in  order  to  describe  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  as  the  Caucasus.'  In  like 
manner  in  his  second  book  he  appears  to  have  begun  the 
description  of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont,  and  proceeded  along 
the  south  coast  of  the  Euxine  to  the  Caucasus ;  then  returning 
to  the  Hellespont  again,  and  following  the  shores  of  the 
iEgean  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
The  notices  of  the  Modes,  Farthiaus,  Persians,  and  Indians, 
were  perhaps  annexed  to  those  of  the  Colchians  and  other 
nations  adjoining  the  Euxine.    But  this  is  very  uncertain. 

§  5.  So  £Eur  as  we  can  gather  from  the  imperfect  remains  that 
have  been  transmitted  '  to  us,  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
Hecatseus  was  very  much  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  Greek  colonies  and 
settlements.  He  was  well  acquainted  not  only  with  the  shores 
of  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  with  those  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  with  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
where  he  enumerates  various  obscure  tribes  of  the  Illyrians 
and  Libumians,  with  which  the  Greek  colonies  of  Epidamnus 
and  Apollonia  had  probably  brought  them  in  connection.^ 
Near  the  head  of  that  sea  he  placed  the  Istri, ''  a  people  on 
the  Ionian  Gulf" — but  without  any  allusion  to  their  gene-  ^ 
rally-received  connection  with  the  river  Ister — and  the  city  of 
Adria,  with  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  he  describes  as 
situated  in  a  region  of  surpassing  fertility.'  In  Southern 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia  as  it  was  called  in  later  times,  he 
enumerates  a  crowd  of  names,  including  not  only  Greek 
setilements,  but  many  towns  of  the  CEnotrians,  or  native 


»  Note  A,  p.  153.  >  Fr.  6(M>9.  «  Fr.  58. 
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tribes  in  the  interior' — ^for  the  most  .part  otherwise  unknown, 
haying  probably  disappeared  during  the  revolutions  that  those 
countries  subsequently  underwent,  which  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  population. 

In  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  he  was  not  only  &miliar  with  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  but  mentioned  Elba  under  the  name  of  ^thale, 
an  island  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  already  celebrated  for  its  mines 
of  iron,^  as  well  as  the  less  important  island  of  Capreae.  Of  the 
towns  in  the  interior  he  mentioned  Capua  and  Nola,  both  of 
which  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Campania,  and  were  doubtless  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  them.  But  no  reference  is  found  in  the  existing 
fragments  to  any  of  the  cities  on  the  mainland  of  Italy  north 
of  this ;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Western  Italy,  occupied  by 
the  Latins  and  Campanians,  is  a  blank.'  It  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  he  did  not  mention  the  name  of  !Bome» 
otherwise  so  important  a  testimony  could  not  have  been 
omitted  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus. 

The  existence  of  so  considerable  a  gap  in  this  part  of  his 
geography  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  next  place  we  find 
mentioned  is  the  insignificant  seaport  of  Moncecus  (Monaco), 
on  the  coast  of  Liguria.*  It  was  probably  frequented,  if  not 
already  occupied,  by  the  Massilians;  and  it  was  doubtless 
through  the  same  channel  that  Hecatseus  had  derived  his 
knowledge  of  Narbo,  which  he  terms  a  Gaulish  city  and 
emporium,  thus  indicating  that  it  was  already  known  as  a 
centre  of  trade  with  the  interior.'^  The  adjoining  coast  was 
apparently  occupied  by  the  Helisycians,  who  were  noticed  by 
Hecateeus  as  a  Ligurian  tribe." 

A  number  of  names,  many  of  them  obscure  or  otherwise 
unknown,  are  mentioned  by  him  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tartessus  and  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules :  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  indicate  that  the 


»  Fr.  3(M0.  *  Ft.  25.  »  See  Note  B,  p.  153. 

•  Fr.  23.  '  Fr.  19.  •  Fr.  20. 
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Massilians  carried  on  more  trade,  and  held  more  intercourse 
with  these  countries,  than  was  the  case  in  later  times,  when 
they  were  almost  entirely  driven  out  by  the  Carthaginians.* 
But  no  trace  appears  of  any  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic  shores 
of  Spain.  Even  the  name  of  Gadeira,  or  Gades,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  him.  It  was,  perhaps,  con- 
founded by  the  Greeks  with  the  city  of  Tartessus,  a  name 
which  was  in  these  early  days  employed  very  vaguely.^ 

§  6.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Hecataeus  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  and 
if,  as  appears  probable,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  a  continuous 
ocean  in  that  direction,  this  was  merely  an  inference  firom  the 
established  notion,  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Greek  mind, 
that  the  whole  world  was  surrounded  by  a  circumfluent  ocean.* 
Of  the  countries  north  and  west  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  certainly  considerable  means  of  acquiring  infor- 
mation through  the  Milesian  colonies  that  were  scattered  all 
around  its  shores.  But  we  have  hardly  the  means  of  judging 
how  far  this  information  was  actually  embodied  in  his  work. 
The  citations  from  this  part  of  it  are  few  and  scanty,  and  for 
the  most  part  contain  only  the  names  of  obscure  or  unknown 
Scythian  tribes ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  he  should  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  numerous  and  flourishing  cities  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,^  more  particularly  as  he  is  cited  as  an 


*  Sevoral  of  these  are  placed  among 
the  Mastieni,  whom  he  dcacribed  as  a 
nutiou  adjoining  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
euleD  (Fr.  6) :  their  name  is  again  inci- 
dentally mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii. 
38),  but  appears  to  have  been  lost,  as 
an  ethnic  appellation,  after  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  later  geographers.  Its  occnrrence 
in  Polybius  is,  however,  a  strong  con- 
iiriuation  of  the  accuracy  of  Hecatrons. 

^  Gradeira  is,  however,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  8),  who  terms  it  a  city 
on  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules.    But  it  appears  that  Heca- 


cules  in  this  quarter,  and  denied  that 
Geryones  and  the  island  of  Erythea 
had  anything  to  do  with  Spain  (Arrian, 
Anab.  li.  16). 

9  The  statement  of  Pliny  (Ht«e.  Nat. 
iv.  13,  §  94),  that  the  northern  ocean 
was  called  ^  Amalchian  "  by  Hecattew, 
probably  refers  to  Hecatieus  of  Abdera, 
not  to  our  author.    See  Note  7,  p.  148. 

'  The  omission  of  all  such  names  in 
the  existing  fragments  is  a  strong 
instance  how  little  we  can  rely  upon 
any  negative  evidence  derived  from 
such  imperfect  sources  of  information 
as  we  possess.     Even  on  the  south 


tiBUs  rejected  altogether  the  ordinarily   i   coast  of  the  Euxine,  which  Klausen 
reucivcd  account  of  the  latx>ur  of  Her-      and  Colonel  Mure  suppose  him  to  have 
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authority  for  the  small  town  of  Carcinitis,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name/  which  is  mentioned  also  by  Hero- 
dotus,* but  not  noticed  by  any  later  geographer.  Of  the 
Scythian  tribes  of  the  interior  he  mentioned  the  Melan- 
chlaBni,^  who  are  noticed  also  by  Herodotus;  the  Dandarii/ 
a  tribe  adjoining  the  Caucasus,  whose  name  is  still  found  in 
Strabo ;  and  the  Issedones,  a  name  that,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  already  rendered  familiar  to  the  Greeks  by  Aristeas  of 
Proconnesus.®  Even  these  few  names  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  nations  bordering 
on  the  coast,  but  that  he  had  collected  at  least  a  certain  amount 
of  information  concerning  the  remoter  tribes  of  the  interior. 

§  7.  In  Asia  also  he  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the 
Colchians,  the  Chalybes,  the  Moschi,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine,  but  was  familiar 
also  with  the  name  of  the  Matieni,  a  people  of  the  interior, 
adjoining  the  Armenians;'  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  river 
Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^  This  sea  itself  he 
described,  under  the  name  of  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  as  sur^ 
rounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  were  covered  by  dense 
forests,'  a  statement  which  is  true  only  of  a  part  of  its  shores. 
In  its  neighbourhood  he  placed  the  Farthians,  and  to  the  east 
of  them  ^e  Chorasmians,^  two  well-known  names,  which  here 
appear  for  the  first  time.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  true  position  of  the  latter  people, 
beyond  the  Caspian  towards  the  east,  or  that  he  had  any  true 
idea  of  the  configuration  of  that  inland  sea. 


Ttsited  in  penon,  the  citatioDs  refer  I  tween  the  two  writers  in  regard  to  the 

principally  to  obscnre  barbarian  tribes,  ,  limits  assumed  for  the  two  continents, 

while  all  the  more  important  Greek  See  p.  147. 

colonies  are  omitted.  *  Ft.  189.   These  Matieni  were  sepa- 

*  Fr.  153.  I  rated  from  the  Phrygians  by  the  river 

*  Herodot.  iv.  99.  !  Halys  in  the  npperpart  of  its  course 

*  Fr,  IM.               '  Fr.  161-  ,  (Herodot  i.  72).    They  must  not  be 

*  Fr.  168.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  |  confounded  with  the  more  powerful 
HecatsBUS  placed  the  Issedones  in  Asia,  ^  nation  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  east 
while  Herodotus  (iv.  13,  25^  included  of  the  Tigris. 

thrm  in  Europe.    But  this  discrepancy  I  *  Fr.  170.                  '  Fr.  172. 

evidently  arose  from  the  difference  be-  '  Fr.  173. 
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It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  appears  to  have  collected 
some  information,  not  altogether  untrustworthy,  concerning 
India — the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  river  Indus, 
is  for  the  first  time  found  in  the  extant  fragments  of  his  work> 
He  mentions,  indeed,  several  names  of  tribes  and  cities  in  that 
country,  among  which  the  Gandarii  are  known  to  us  also  from 
Herodotus,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
upper  Indus  and  the  valley  of  Cabul.*  Caspapyrus,  or  Caspa- 
tyrus,  their  capital  city,  the  name  of  which  was  also  known  to 
Hecataeus,  was  situated  on  the  river  itself;  and  it  was  from 
thence  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
embarked  on  his  expedition  to  descend  the  Indus.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  account  of  that  voyage — conducted  as  it 
was  by  a  G-reek  of  Asia  Minor — might  have  already  reached 
Hecataeus,  and  been  one  of  his  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning these  remote  countries.  Of  the  other  tribes  men- 
tioned by  him  the  Calatians  are  also  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  their  position.  The  Opians,  as  he  tells 
us,  dwelt  on  the  river  Indus  ;^  their  name  is  otherwise  un- 
known, but  is  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  Alexandria  Opiane, 
the  city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus.* Argante,  ^^an  Indian  city,"  the  name  of  which  is  also 
cited  from  our  author,'  is  wholly  unknown.  Meagre  and 
scanty  as  are  these  earliest  notices  of  India,  we  are  almost 
surprised  to  find  that  so  much  was  known  to  Hecataeus,  when 
we  remember  that  the  Indian  provinces  were  first  annexed  to 
the  Persian  Empire  by  his  immediate  contemporary  Darius. 
But  the  India  of  Hecataeus,  like  the  Persian  dominion,  was 
doubtless  confined  exclusively  to  the  provinces  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  did  not  extend  beyond  that  river. 


*  Fr.  174-178. 

»  Fr.  178.  Herodot  iii.  91,  vii.  66. 
Herodotius,  however,  did  not  consider 
them  as  being  properly  an  Indian 
nation. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  44.    See  Chap.  VI.  §  1. 
'  Fr.  175. 


•  See  Chap.  XII. 

»  Fr.  176.  'A^dirrn,  ttSxas  'lK«(as, 
&s  'Eicarcubf.  Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v. 
This  18  a  Bpeoimen  of  the  claas  of 
notices,  ont  of  which  we  are  to  at- 
tempt to  reprodace  the  lost  work  of 
HecatflSQB  1 
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Of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia  we  have 
hardly  the  means  of  judging,  very  few  citations  having  been 
preserved  to  us  from  this  part  of  his  work.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  general  acquaintance,  by  name 
at  least,  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
Herodotus  represents  him  as  enumerating  to  the  assembled 
lonians  (in  order  to  dissuade  them  from  their  intended  revolt) 
"  all  the  nations  that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  king ; "  ^  and 
it  is  certain  that  such  knowledge  must  have  been  readily 
attainable  in  his  day.  But  what  amount  of  information  he 
possessed  concerning  them,  or  what  ideas  he  had  formed  of 
their  relative  geographical  position,  we  are  unable  to  judge. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  had  at  least  a  vague  notion  of 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf;^  and  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Myci,.or  Mycians,^  a  people  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus,  and  who  probably  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  reference  is  made  to  any  mention 
by  him  of  Babylon,  or  of  any  of  the  great  cities  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  (except  Sitace,  the  capital  of  the 
district  afterwards  called  Sittacene^),  a  circumstance  which 
certainly  tends  strongly  to  negative  the  possibility  of  his 
having  himself  extended  his  travels  into  those  countries,  so 
full  of  interest  to  the  Greeks,  and  which  had  been  rendered 
comparatively  easy  of  access  in  his  day,  from  the  union  of  all 
Western  Asia  under  the  Great  King. 

§  8.  Egypt  appears  to  have  occupied  a  considerable  place  in 
his  work,  and  to  have  been  described  in  unusual  detail.  We 
know  with  certainty  that  Hecataeus  had  not  only  himself 
visited  the  country,  but  had  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Thebes,  and  there  conversed  with  the  priests  of  Ammon,  as 
did  his  successor,  Herodotus,  after  him.^    We  are  told,  indeed, 


*  Herodot  t.  36.  *Eitcrraioi  8'  6  Kayo- 
mi^r  .  .  .  vpAra  yukv  ohK  Ha  irdXtfioy  fiw 
ei\4t  rmr  Ti^pciwf  hnupUirBaif  KaTa\4- 


*  Fr.  182,  with  Klansen's  note. 

•  Fr,  170.  «  Fr.  184. 
»  Heiodot  ii.  143. 
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that  the  later  writer  copied  many  things  from  his  predecessor 
literally — ^among  others  the  history  of  the  phoBnix,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  account  of  the  maimer  in 
which  the  natives  caught  crocodiles.*  It  appears  therefore 
that,  in  this  part  of  his  work  at  least,  Hecataeus  was  far  from 
confining  himself  to  a  dry  geographical  description  of  the 
country,  but  dilated  at  considerable  length  upon  its  natural 
curiosities,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
He,  however,  certainly  added  a  number  of  mere  geographical 
details,  such  as  are  not  found  in  Herodotus,  as  we  find  the 
names  of  not  less  than  fifteen  cities  of  Egypt  cited  from  him 
by  Stephanus.^ 

The  remaining  part  of  his  work,  comprising  the  coast  of 
Libya  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Hercules,® 
was  a  mere  Periplus,  or  coast-description,  noticing  many  ports 
and  small  islands ;  while  the  only  tribes  of  the  interior  he  is 
known  to  have  mentioned  are  the  Mazyes  and  Zygantes — 
obviously  the  same  with  the  Maxyes  and  Gyzantes  of  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  which  lived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea, 
near  the  Tritonian  Lake.'  The  most  distant  places  that  he 
enumerates  towards  the  west  are  Metagonium,  a  name  which 
we  find  in  later  times  applied  to  a  promontory  and  people  not 
far  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  *  and  Thinga,  evidently  the 
same  place  that  was  subsequently  called  Tinga,  or  Tingis 
(the  modem  Tangier),  just  without  the  Straits.^  It  is  pro- 
bable also  that  his  river  Liza  was  the  same  with  the  Lixus  of 
later  geographers,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania,  but 
this  is  far  from  certain. 

§  9.  In  regard  to  the  general  notions  of  geography  entertained 
by  HecatflBus  we  are,  unfortunately,  very  much  in  the  dark. 
It  is  certainly  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  writers  whom 
Herodotus  had  in  view  when  he  censures  "  those  who  repre- 


*  PorphyriuB     ap.     Euaeb.    Prxp. 
Evangel,  x.  3,  p.  166,  cited  by  Klaiuen, 


on  Fr.  292. 
'  Fr.  269-288. 


•  Fr.  299-328. 


»  Herodot.  iv.  191, 194. 

'  Fir.  324.  The  name  is  again  foand 
iu  Scylax  (§  llOX  and  in  Poly  bins 
(iii.  33).  *  Fr.  326. 
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sented  the  earth  as  *^  exactly  loundy  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  the  Ocean  flowing  all  aronnd  it."  ^  This  was 
clearly  the  popular  idea,  derived  originally  from  the  Homeric 
poems ;  and,  from  all  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  Greek 
mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  yery  slow  to 
emancipate  themselyes  from  the  influence  of  an  error  once 
established  upon  such  authority.  Anaximander  of  Miletus, 
the  countryman  of  Hecataaus,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  first 
that  drew  up  a  map  of  the  world,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  formed  the  foundation  of  that  of  Hecatseus.^  But 
though  the  latter  is  said  to  haye  introduced  material  ilnprove- 
ments  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  both  would  be  still  very  rude  and  imperfect  attempts, 
which  might  well  excite  the  ridicule  of  Herodotus.  In  this 
case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  is  probable  that  the  scientific 
tendency  of  the  Greek  mind  came  into  play,  and  that  they 
€U9Uined  the  round  form  of  the  earth  and  the  circumfluent 
Ocean  as  first  principles,  without  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  We  are  told  also  that  they  placed  Greece  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  and  Delphi  as  the  central  point  of  Greece.* 
This  last  notion  appears  to  have  obtained  a  fixed  hold  on  the 
Greek  mind,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  fifth  century  B.G.,  as  a  received  article  of  popular  faith.* 
Just  in  the  same  manner  the  geographers  of  the  middle  ages 
assumed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and 
arranged  other  countries  accordingly. 

§  10.  It  was  evidently  the  same  symmetrical  turn  of  mind 
that  led  HecataBUs  to  divide  the  world  into  two  great  continents 
or  primary  divisions  of  equal  extent.  But  this  question  of  the 
division  of  the  continents  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Hero- 
dotus, in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  ridicules  those  who 
made  Asia  of  equal  size  with  Europe,  in  terms  which  seem  to 


*  Herodot  vr,  36.    See  Chap.  VL  §  1, 
p.  160. 

*  AgBihemer.  Ctoogr.  L  c.  1 ;  Strob.  i. 
p.  7. 


*  Ai^athemems,  2.  c.  1. 

•  iEechyl.  Choeph.  v.  1036:  Eurip. 
Ion.  V.  462 ;  Pind.  Pyih.  iv.  74  (183X 
vi.  3.    See  a\so  Strabo,  ix.  p.  419. 
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exclude  all  consideration  of  a  third  continent ;  and  Hecataens, 
by  including  all  Libya,  as  well  as  Egypt,  under  the  head  of 
Asia/  appears  to  have  sanctioned  this  arrangement.  On  the 
other  handy  it  is  clear  that  the  division  into  three  continents 
was  well  established  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  so  that  he 
himseU  tells  us  that  he  continues  to  use  the  divisions  and  the 
names  "  because  they  are  sanctioned  by  custom,"  though  he 
thinks  them  unreasonable,  and  without  good  foundation.  And 
in  another  place  he  censures  ''  the  lonians,"  who  divided  the 
world  into  the  three  portions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
but  considered  the  two  last  as  separated  by  the  Nile ;  thus, 
as  he  points  out,  leaving  the  Delta  unaccounted  for.^  It  is 
difiScult  to  suppose  that  among  these  ^^lonians"  Herodotus 
did  not  mean  to  include  Hecataeus — the  most  recent  as  well 
as  the  most  eminent  of  Ionic  writers  on  geography — or 
that,  if  Hecataeus  had  departed  from  the  generally  received 
doctrine  on  so  important  a  subject,  this  would  not  have 
been  noticed  by  Herodotus.  It  seems  therefore  probable 
that,  although  Hecataeus  undoubtedly  divided  his  work 
into  only  two  books  or  parts,  the  second  of  which  included 
the  description  of  Libya  as  well  as  that  of  Asia,  he  never- 
theless recognized  the  established  division  of  the  three  con- 
tinents, regiurding  Asia  and  Africa  together  as  equal  in  size  to 
Europe. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  accustomed  to  our  modem 
maps,  and  to  the  small  size  of  Europe,  as  compared  to  the 
other  two  great  continents,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  the  opposite  view.  But  Herodotus  undoubt- 
edly regarded  Europe  aa  greoiUy  exceeding  in  size  loth  Asia  and 


'  This  appears  to  be  clearly  esta-  of  Egypt.     It  is  probable,  therefore, 

blished  by  the  numeroas  citations  of  that  these  went  septimte  sabHivisions 

names  of  places  in  Libya  from  **  He-  1  or  portions  of  the  work,  included  under 

ratseuB   in   his   d&jcription  of  Asia.**  I   tiie  main  liead  of  Asia.    A  regular  di- 


Thero  are,  however,  many  othen  in 
which  the  "Periegesis  of  Libya"  is 
cited  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  work ;  but 
the  same  thing  applies  to  his  description 


visioii  into  books,  as  usual  with  later 
writers,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  at  so 
early  a  period. 
•  Horodot.  ii.  16. 
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Afrioa  together^  and  therefore  treats  it  as  a  gross  blunder  on 
the  part  of  HecataBUS  to  have  considered  it  as  only  equal  to 
Asia.  One  point  that  doubtless  affected  the  comparison  was, 
that  HecataBUS  regarded  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  and  the 
Tanais  as  the  limit  between  Europe  and  Asia  ^ — ^a  view  gene- 
rally adopted  in  later  times — while  Herodotus  extended  the 
confines  of  Europe  to  the  river  Fhasis.  Both  systems  were 
current  in  their  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  poet  ^schylus, 
who  in  one  passage  adopts  one  yiew,  in  anotiier  follows  the 
other.* 

§  11.  A  traveller  who  had  visited  Egypt  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  formed  or  adopted  some  theory  concerning  the  much  con- 
troverted questions  respecting  the  Nile  and  its  annual  inunda- 
tions, a  subject  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  several  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  But 
on  this  point  Hecataeus  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the 
view  which,  if  we  may  trust  to  Diodorus,  was  that  of  the 
Egyptian  priests:'  that  the  Nile  derived  its  waters  from 
those  of  the  circumfluent  stream  of  Ocean — a  theory  which 
Herodotus  justly  sets  aside  as  unworthy  of  refutation.* 

A  similar  want  of  judgement  was  displayed  by  him  in 
accepting,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  without  scruple,  the 
fabulous  tales  that  were  current  in  his  day  concerning  the 
Pygmies  and  the  Sciapodes,^  both  which  nations  he  placed  in 
Ethiopia,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 


*  Id.    8ee  ihfi.next  chapter.  |  Prom,  861.  Fr.  1.     See  §  2,  p.  150. 

"  This  ia  dearly  eetaUifllied  with  re-  •  Diodor.  i.  37,  §  7. 

gard  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporns   by  I       *  Herodot.  ii.  28.    He  there  includes 

the  fact  that  HecatcBus  plac^  Pliana-  {  this  among    the   theories  set  up  by 

gnria,  which  was  just  to  the  east  of  the  •  Greeks  ''who  wished   to  bo  thought 

Ireit,  in  A$ta  (Fr.  164,  165).      The  I  wiser  than  their  neighbours "  (ii.  20) ; 

T^naTs  is  not  mentioned  in  the  extant  ,  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  he 

fragments,  but,  besides  that  the  two  '  had  Hecata)U8  in  view,  as  he  certainly 

were  generally  combined  by  all  later  had  Thales  in  the  first  theory  which 

writers  who  followed    Hecateus,  the  he  refutes.    See  Klausen  on  Fr.  278. 

fact  that  he  placed  the  Issedones  in  <  But  this  seems  directly  contrary  to  the 

Asia  (Fr.  168)  is  a  strong  presumption  statement  of  Diodorus  just  cited,  ac- 

that  he  also  adopted  the  Tanais  as  the  |  cording  to  which  the  same  view  was 

boundary.  entertained  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 

»  JEechjl  Prom.  Vind,  vv.  729-735 ;  »  Fr.  265,  266. 
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Greeks.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  had 
really  heard  these  fables  in  Egypt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  detailed  account  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, generally  ascribed  to  HecataBus  of  Miletus,  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  a  later  writer  of  the  same  name,  Hecataeus  of 
Abdera,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  com- 
posed a  book  expressly  on  the  subject.'  Whether  the  older 
writer  made  any  mention  of  such  a  people  we  have  no  definite 
information,  but  the  existence  of  a  northern  ocean  was  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  his  geographical  system,  as  well  as  with 
the  current  belief  of  his  day  ;^  and  with  this  belief,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  tales  of  the  Bhipsean  Mountains  and  the  Hyper- 
boreans were  almost  inseparably  connected. 


Section  2.—Heeatau8  to  Herodotus. 

§  1.  Of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  from  the  time 
of  HecatflBUS  to  that  of  Herodotus,  we  have  hardly  any  infor- 
mation. .  The  work  of  Hellanicus  appears  to  have  been  purely 
historical,  and  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  occupy  himself 
much  with  geographical  questions.®  Dahastes  of  Sigeum, 
on  the  contrary,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Hero- 
dotus,* is  mentioned  as  having  left  a  Periplus,  and  perhaps 
another  work  of  a  specially  geographical  character.^     Both 


*  This  work  is  cited  by  the  Scholiast 
on  ApoUonins  Rhodins  (ii.  y.  675),  as 
wcU  a9  by  ^lian  (^Hiti,  Anim,  zi.  1). 
See  Weeseling's  note  on  Diodorus  (ii. 
47),  and  Klausen  on  Heoatieus  (Fr. 
873). 

'  The  statement  of  Pliny  that  he 
distincUy  mentioned  the  northern 
ocean  under  the  name  of  the  Amalchian 
Sea  nPlin.  H.  N.  iv.  13,  §  94),  in  all 
probability  refers  to  HeoatcBtis  of  Ab- 
dero,  though  the  name  has  been  in- 
serted in  the  maps  of  the  world  accord- 
ing to  Heratieas  both  by  Klau£en  and 
Colonel  Mure. 

*  Agathemer.  Geogr,  §  1.     At  the 


same  time  Strabo  repeatedly  mentions 
him  with  contempt  as  a  collector  of 
fables,  and  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion (Strabo,  i.  p.  43  ;  xi  p.  508). 

*  Suidas  («.  V.)  calls  him  tr^yxpoyos 
'Hpoi6r^ ;  and  both  he  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicama88U8  (Jud.  de  Thucyd.  c  5) 
place  him  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  His  date  cannot  be  Riore  accu- 
rately determined.  See  Clinton  (F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  871)  and  0.  MuUer  (^ra<;i». 
HUt  GrsRc.  vol.  ii.  p.  64). 

*  It  is  not  dear  whether  the  work 
referred  to  as  irtpl  4Bv&¥  was  distinct 
from  the  Periplus  or  not 
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works  are  entirely  lost ;  but  as  we  are  told  that  their  author 
copied  for  the  most  part  from  HecatseuSy'  and  he  is  censured 
by  Strabo  as  a  careless  and  inaccurate  writer,^  there  is,  perhaps, 
little  reason  to  regret  their  loss.^ 

§  2.  But  before  proceeding  to  jnyestigate  the  ample  materials 
furnished  by  Herodotus  for  estimating  the  extent  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge  to  which  the  Greeks  had  attained  in  his 
time,  it  will  be  well  to  advert  briefly  to  the  works  of  two 
poetSy  ^SCHYLUS  and  Findab,  both  of  whom  may  be  con- 
sidered as  intermediate  in  age  between  Hecataeus  and  Hero- 
dotus.* We  cannot,  indeed,  receive  their  statements  as  indi- 
cating in  all  cases  the  same  simple  belief  in  the  legends  which 
they  related,  as  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  poets  of  an 
earlier  age;  nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  them  as  repre- 
senting the  limits  of  geographical  science  in  their  day.  They 
wrote  as  poets,  not  as  geographers,  and  must  be  criticized  as 
such.  But  several  passages,  as  well  as  incidental  notices  in 
their  works,  are  interesting  as  showing  the  popular  notions  on 
the  subject,  as  compared  with  the  more  definite  and  elaborate 
information  of  writers  like  Hecatseus  and  Herodotus. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  the  extant  plays  of  ^schylus  that 
may  be  regarded  as  showing  his  geographical  knowledge,  the 
one  that  bas  most  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics  and  com- 
mentators is  unquestionably  that  which  relates  to  the  wander- 
ings of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  Yinctus.  Much  laborious 
subtlety  has  been  wasted  on  the  vain  attempt  to  explain  these 
in  a  manner  to  accord  with  some  definite  geographical  system ; 
while  the  probability  is  that  the  poet  had  no  such  system 
present  to  his  mind.    He  was  dealing  with  a  wholly  mythical 


*  Agathemems,  i  1.  cfra  Ao^cUmis 
6  KiTTi€vf  (scr.  2i7ci«vs)  r^  irXcTora  4k 
rod    'Einrratov     fAtrfxypihlfas    IltplwKovw 

'  Strabo,  I  p.  47. 


Greek  author  who  mentioned  the  name 
of  Rome  (Dit»nys.  Hitlicam.  i.  72). 

*  ^schylus  obtained  his  first  prizo 
in  B.O.  484,  and  died  in  456.  The  ex- 
tant odes  of  Pindar  belong  to  a  period 


*  The  most  interesting  of  the  few      extending  from  b.o.  502  to  452.     (See 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  to  us      Clinton,  r.  H,  voL  ii.) 
from  his  work,  is  that  ho  was  the  first  ' 
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Bubjecty  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  names  that  he 
introduces  were  of  a  mythical  or  fabulous  character ;  hence  it 
probably  never  occurred  to  him  to  consider  their  geographical 
position,  or  arrange  them  in  geographical  sequence.  Even 
the  few  statements  that  haye  an  apparently  definite  character 
will  be  found  as  difficult  to  arrange  in  any  systematic  order,  as 
those  of  a  more  vague  and  fabulous  description.  Thus  we  are 
distinctly  told  that  lo,  when  crossing  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus would  ''leave  the  plains  of  Europe,  and  enter  on  the 
continent  of  Asia."*  Yet  we  find  .^chylus  himself  in 
another  passage  as  distinctly  terming  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.'  Both  views,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  currently  entertained  in  his  day,  and 
the  poet  obviously  did  not  trouble  himseU  to  reconcile  the 
two.  Again,  the  iron-working  Chalybes,  who  are  represented 
as  ''  a  savage  people,  not  to  be  approached  by  strangers,"  ^  are 
placed  in  the  north,  adjoining  the  ^  wandering  Scjrthians  who 
dwelt  in  wattled  huts,  elevated  on  wheeled  cars ; "  and  both 
these  nations  are  described  as  situated  on  the  northern  side  of 
''the  star-neighbouring  summits"  of  Caucasus.*  Even  the 
dreaded  bay  of  Salmydessus,  the  terror  of  navigators  in  the 
Euxine  — "  the  step-mother  of  ships,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  poet  ^ — is  transferred  by  him  from  the  coast  of  Thrace  to 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine,  adjoining  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  and  the  abode  of  the  Amazons. 

The  course  of  lo's  wanderings  after  crossing  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  is,  if  possible,  still  more  extraordinary.  The  first 
people  to  whom  she  comes  are  the  Phorcides  and  Grorgons — 
mythical  beings  whom  the  tradition  generally  current  placed 


•  Prwn.  V.  V.  729-735. 
'  Pfwii.  8oL  Ft.  1. 

•  Prom.  V,  V.  715. 

•  IbiA  VY.  709-722,     The  river  'T- 
fipiar^Sf  which  he  describes  as  pouring 

down  its  waters  from  the  highest  sum-      ^ 

mits  of  the  Caucasus,  cannot  be  iden-  |       i  rpaxtU  vAmw  2aA|iv5»^^  ymIAk 
tified :  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  <  cx«po{<yoc  Murraun.  fufr^nnA  M«y. 

other  writer,  whether    poet   or    geo-   |  Ibid,  nf  27. 

grapher.    The  name  of  the  Gauoaaus  ' 


here  apoears  for  the  first  time,  though 
it  must  have  been  known  to  the  Qreeks 
long  before.  It  is  termed  by  the  poet 
"the  most  lofty  of  mountains"  (op&y 
fi^urro¥)y  a  statement,  as  we  shall  see, 
oonfirmeid  by  Herodotus. 
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in  Africa ;  next  to  these  oome  the  GriiBBns  and  the  Arimas- 
pians,  whom  she  is  especially  told  to  avoid,  and  after  doing  so 
she  will  come  to  '^a  race  of  black  men,  who  dwelt  at  the 
sources  of  the  sun,  where  is  the  river  ^thiops/'  the  banks  of 
which  she  is  directed  to  follow  till  she  arrives  at  ^^  the  descent 
where  the  river  Kile  pours  its  grateful  waters  down  from  the 
Bybline  Mountains."  ^  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  this 
confused  and  unintelligible  jumble  of  names  and  ideas 
JSschylus  had  the  map  of  HecatfiBUS,  or  any  other,  present  to 
his  mind«  He  was  evidently  familiar  with  certain  geogra- 
phical names,  such  as  the  Caucasus  and  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  introduced  them  in  the  midst  pf  such  as  were 
purely  mythical  and  fabulous,  without  any  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  whole  into  any  intelligible  form,  or  any  idea  that  his 
hearers  would  trouble  themselves  to  do  so. 

The  place  of  pimishment  of  Prometheus  is  itself  very 
obscurely  indicated,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  did  not 
conceive  him,  according  to  the  tradition  current  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  affixed  to  a  rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  but 
somewhere  on  the  far  borders  of  Scythia,  perhaps  to  the 
Bhipeean  Mountains.^ 

§  3.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Prometheus  Solutus  that 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  that  play  contained 
a  prophetic  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Hercules  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  land  of  the  Hesperides,  of  a  somewhat  similar 
character  to  that  of  lo  in  the  sister  play.  Such  an  episode 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  contain  some  notices  of  interest 
in  connexion  with  those  distant  regions  of  the  West,  which 
were  still  so  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks.^  But  it  was 
probably  of  as  mythical  a  character  as  the  corresponding 
episode  in  the  extant  play,  and  with  as  little  pretension  to 


Imai  anrrbr  NciAoc  cviroror  ^«o«. 

lUd.  V.  813. 

'  Thii  is  evident  both  from  the  open- 
ing  lines  of  the  play  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  waa  not  till  after  long  wan- 
derings that  lo  was  to  come  to  the  Cau- 


casus. (See  the  passage  alrf  ady  cited.) 
*  Among  the  few  such  notices  pre- 
served to  us  is  that  of  the  curious 
legend  invented  to  account  for  the 
stone-covered  plain  of  the  Orau  near 
Marseilles,  which  is  placed  by  the  poet 
among  the  Ligurians  {Prom.  ool.  Fr.  6;. 
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anything  like  geographical  accuracy.  Among  the  few  state- 
ments cited  from  it  is  that  the  Ister  took  its  rise  in  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  BhipsBan  Mountains,*  an 
idea  obyiously  founded  upon  a  mere  assumption,  like  that  of 
the  Nile  descending  from  the  Bybline  Mountains  in  the  south. 

The  notices  of  geographical  names  that  occur  in  the  PerssB 
— a  play  of  a  purely  historical  character — are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  and  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks,  as  might  have  been  expected,  after  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  were  familiar  not  only  with  the  names  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  Persian  Empire — Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  Babylon — 
but  with  those  of  remoter  tribes  and  nations  that  were  subject 
to  the  Great  King,  such  as  the  Parthians,  Mardians,  and 
Bactrians.  But  unfortunately  these  are  nothing  but  mere 
names.  From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  play  could 
hardly  contain  any  indications  of  the  real  extent  or  character 
of  the  poet's  geographical  knowledge. 

§  4.  The  same  remark  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
poems  of  PiNDAB,  the  lyric  character  of  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  anything  more  than  merely  incidental  allu- 
sions to  geographical  names  or  facts.  The  only  passages  that 
can  be  referred  to  as  of  any  interest  in  this  respect  are  his 
narrative — ^if  such  it  can  be  called — of  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts,  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Lake  Triton,*  which  has 
been  already  noticed;  and  the  striking  description  of  the 
land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  "behind  the  breath  of  the  cold 
north  wind,"  from  whence  Hercules  was  supposed  to  have 
transplanted  the  olive  to  Olympia.''  But  he  himself  adds  in 
another  passage  that  no  mortal  can  find  the  wondrous  way  to 
this  blessed  people  either  by  land  or  sea.^  It  may  be  added 
that  he  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,'  to 
the  Phasis  and  the  Nile,  as  figurative  expressions  for  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world. 


*  SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Shod.  iv.  284. 

•  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  vv.  20-43. 

'  Olymp.  iii.  w.  14-31 ;  Pyth.  x.  vv. 
31-44. 


it  *YfrtpPm«tit¥  ayMiu  Bavfiarav  cMv. 

Pyth.  z.  30. 

'  Olymp.  iii.  44. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  138. 

OHABAOTEB  OF  EXTANT  FRAGMENTS  OF  HEOATiEUS. 

Thb  extent  and  importance  of  these  appears  to  me  to  be  greatly 
OTenated  by  Colonel  Mnre  {Hist,  of  Or.  Lit,  vol.  iv.  p.  151),  who 
says:  *'The  fragments  of  the  Feriodns  are  so  numerous  as  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  represent  a  large  portion  of  the 
substance  of  the  original  text,  and  might  perhaps  admit  of  being 
fashioned  into  a  skeleton  of  what  was,  even  when  entire,  a  meagre 
and  fleshless  body."  But  the  extant  fragments,  though  numerous, 
are,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  with  few  exceptions,  mere 
iMimet,  which,  not  being  arranged  in  geographical  order,  afford  us 
no  clue  to  what  may  have  been  omitted.  There  can,  indeed,  be 
litUe  doubt  that  the  work  was  meagre  and  jejune  enough,  as  is 
the  case  with  the.Feriplus  of  Scylax,  to  which  it  has  been  already 
compared ;  but  the  extracts  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium — 
or  rather  in  the  miserable  epitome  that  is  now  extant  of  his 
treatise — certainly  cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  original; 
and  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  Hecatasus  in  some  parts 
of  his  work  introduced  notices  of  the  character  and  productions  of 
the  lands  he  described.    (See  Fragments  58,  72, 172,  173.) 


NOTE  B,  p.  139. 

INTEBOOUBSE  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITH  ETBUBIA. 

(yolonel  Mure,  in  commenting  upon  the  omission  in  Hecatnus 
(to  judge  from  the  existing  fragments)  of  all  notice  of  the  flourish- 
ing Felasgian  or  Etruscan  cities  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  of  the  rising  State  of  Rome,  adverts  to  the  similar  absence  of 
**all  special  notice  of  central  Italy"  in  the  *' copious  historical 
mii^cellany"  of  Herodotus,  and  infers  from  this  coincidence  that 
there  was  no  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  nations. 
The  conclusion  seems  to  me  quite  untenable.    It  is  true  that  we 
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find  the  Oreeks  and  Tyrrbenians  on  several  occasions  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  league  formed  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians  to  preyent  the  Fhocaeans  from  • 
forming  a  settlement  in  Corsica  (Herodot.  i.  166);  and  again,  in 
B.C.  ^74,  when  the  same  two  powers  combined  to  attack  the  Greek 
city  of  Cumee,  which  was  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse.  Bat  such  occasional  hostilities  at  long  intervals  can 
certainly  not  be  held  to  imply  the  absence  of  peaceful  commercial 
relations  in  the  intervals.  The  piratical  depredations  of  the 
T3rrrhenians  would  undoubtedly  be  liable  to  give  rise  to  frequent 
disputes  and  minor  '  quarrels ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
jealousy  evinced  by  the  commercial  states  of  ancient  times  fre- 
quently operated  as  a  check  upon  their  free  intercourse.  But 
there  must  always  have  been  a  limit  to  the  restraint  thus  imposed. 
And  that  there  existed  at  an  early  period— certainly  as  early  as 
the  sixth  century  b.c.^  frequent  communication  between  the  two 
nationfi,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  exceedingly  close  resemblance  of 
their  works  of  art — a  resemblance  which  no  one  can  suppose  to  be 
fortuitous  or  occasional.  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to 
account  for  the  existence  in  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  countless  works 
of  art— especially  of  painted  vases  in  almost  incredible  numbers — 
not  only  stamped  with  the  unquestionable  impress  of  Greek  art, 
but  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  and  even  the  names  of  Greek 
artists,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  are  a  clear  evidence  of 
frequent  and  long  continued  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  these  works  were  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Etruria  by  a  colony  of  Greek  artists,  this  hypothesis 
would  still  reqxdre  that  such  a  colony  should  have  continued  to 
maintain  constant  intercourse  with  the  mother-country;  for  not 
only  are  the  vases  found  in  Etruscan  tombs  in  many  cases  abso- 
lutely undistinguishable  from  those  found  in  Greece  pi-oper  and 
the  islands  of  the  JSgean,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Campania  and  Sicily,  but  this  similarity  is  found  to  prevail  in 
works  of  every  different  age  and  style — ^the  most  ancient  as  well 
as  the  later  and  more  perfect  compositions.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  discovered  in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  oertainly 
belong  to  a  period  of  art  earlier  than  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or 
even  of  Hecataaus,  the  period  during  which  Colonel  Mure  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  there  was  almost  no  intercourse  between 
Greece  and  Etruria. 
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The  EtroBoans  were  celebrated,  from  a  very  early  period,  for  their 
skill  in  working  in  metalfl,  especially  bronze.  The  Tyrrhenian 
trampets  were  celebrated  in  the  days  of  iELschylns  and  Sophocles 
(^schyl.  Eumen.  v.  567;  Sophod.  Jjax^  v.  17);  and  their  cande- 
labra, lamps,  and  all  kinds  of  ornamental  works  in  bronze  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  (Critias  ap.  Athen»mn, 
L  p.  28  b).  Their  embossed  gold  drinking-cnps  are  also  mentioned 
with  especial  praise  (Ibid.). 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  opulent  and  Inxnrions  republic  of 
Sybaris  maintained  relations  of  peculiar  amity  with  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians (Athennns,  zii.  p.  519),  which  must  in  all  probability  haye 
been  founded — ^like  those  with  the  Milesians — ^upon  commercial 
relations,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  works  of  art  and  objects 
of  luxury. 


(     IS6    ) 


CHAPTER  VL 
Herodotus. 


Section  1. — Oeneral  Views.    Europe. 

§  1.  The  great  work  of  Herodotus  constitutes  almost  as  im- 
portant an  epoch  in  the  progress  of  geography,  as  in  that  of 
history.^  But  in  attempting  to  collect  and  arrange  the  yast 
mass  of  geographical  information  which  it  contains,  and  to 
derive  from  it  a  correct  estimate  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
really  possessed  by  its  author,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  desultory  and  irregular  manner  in  which  this  information 
is  communicated  to  us.  His  history,  as  he  himseK  remarks,  is 
full  of  digressions  and  episodes  incidentally  introduced ; '  and 
not  only  does  this  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  geographical 
portions  of  the  work,  but  the  whole  of  these  portions  is  intro- 
duced in  this  parenthetical  manner.  There  is  nothing  like  an 
attempt  to  begin  with  a  general  outline  of  a  systematic  cha- 


>  The  oommentaries  on  the  geo- 
graphical information  embodied  in  the 
hLrtory  of  Herodotns  are  so  numerona 
that  it  IB  unneoessary  to  attempt  to 
refer  to  them  alL  The  work  of  Major 
Bennell  (The  Oeographical  Syetem  of 
Herodotus  examined  and  explainedy 
let  edit  4to,  Lond.  1800 ;  2nd  edit. 
2  vols.  8vo,  1880)  is  still  of  the  greatest 
yalue,  notwithstanding  the  imperfect 
character  of  the  materials  at  his  com- 
mand for  the  actual  geography  of 
many  of  the  regions  in  question.  Nie- 
bnhr's  able  essay,  of  which  an  Engli^ 
translation  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1830,  was  the  first  that  pointed  out  the 
true  character  of  tlie  map  that  Hero- 
dotus had  present  to  his  mind,  and  the 
necessity  of  adapting  all  inquiries  to 


this  supposed  scheme,  rather  than  to 
the  actual  geography,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  modem  maps.  A  mass  of  valuable 
information,  in  illustration  of  his 
author,  from  modern  sources  and  recent 
investigations,  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  and  appendices  to  Mr.  Bawlin- 
son  8  translation  (4  vols.  8vo.  Lond. 
1858).  As  I  find  myself  frequently 
compelled  to  differ  from  his  conclu- 
sions, I  take  tliis  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  obligations  I  feel  for  the 
industry  and  diligence  with  which  he 
has  brought  together  the  materials  for 
a  full  investigation  of  many  disputed 
points. 

'  wpoaO^Kos  7^p  8^  ftoi  6  \6yos  ^| 
i>PXVs  iHiCvo,  iv.  80.  See  also  vii. 
171. 
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racter,  and  to  fill  np  the  different  parts  from  time  to  time; 
but  some  countries  which  he  had  himself  visited  are  described 
with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  detail,  while  others  are 
slurred  over  or  neglected ;  in  some  instances,  no  doubt, 
because  he  had  really  no  information  concerning  them,  but 
in  others  only  because  no  opportunity  occurred  of  introducing 
them  into  his  history.  The  influence  of  both  causes  may  be 
distinctly  traced ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  we  are  entitled  to  infer-  his  ignorance  of  any  particular 
region  or  country  merely  from  the  fact  that  he  gives  us  no 
detailed  information  concerning  it. 

A  single  instance  abundantly  suffices  to  prove  this.  The 
great  republic  of  Carthage  was  at  this  time  almost  at  the 
height  of  its  power  and  prosperity,  yet  it  occupies  but  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  history  of  Herodotus.  The  Cartha* 
ginians  are  indeed  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally,  and  they 
are  even  cited  as  authorities  for  specific  facts,  in  connection 
with  other  countries ; »  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  any  geogra- 
phical account  of  their  dominions  in  Africa,  nor  any  hint  of 
the  extent  of  their  colonial  empire.  Even  when  the  author 
has  occasion  to  mention  the  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Hamilcar, 
at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  which 
prevented  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  furnishing  assistance  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  he  contents  himself  with  telling  us 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  300,000  men,  composed  not  only  of  Carthaginians  and 
Libyans,  but  of  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Helisycians,  Sardinians 
and  Corsicans.^  This  list  of  names — especially  the  mention  of 
the  Helisycians,  an  obscure  Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
cited  also  from  Hecataeus,'  but  disappears  in  later  times- 
suffices  to  show  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  accurate  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  and  could  doubtless  have  told  us  much 


*  Herodot  !▼.  43, 195 ;  vii.  167. 

*  vii  165. 

*  Seo  Chap.  V.  p.  139. 

The  oonjeetnre  of  Niebuhr,  ^ho  at- 


tempta  to  identify  them  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  appears  to  me  to  he  utterly  un- 
tenable. 
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more  about  the  mvading  power,  had  he  considered  it  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work. 

In  like  manner  there  occur  none  but  incidental  notices  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  though  these  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Herodotus  was  well  acquainted  with  that  people  as  a  formid- 
able nayal  power.*  He,  moreoyer,  mentions  details  concerning 
the  Agyllaeans  in  particular,  which  certainly  imply  that  they 
at  least  maintained  habitual  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.' 
There  could  therefore  haye  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
farther  information  concerning  them,  had  it  suited  his  pur- 
pose. Nor  are  we  entitled  to  assume  from  his  silence  con- 
cerning Home,  that  the  name  of  that  city  had  neyer  reached 
his  ears.  It  appears  to  have  been  certainly  known  to  his 
contemporary  Damastes,*  as  well  as  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  not  many  years  his  junior.  We  must  therefore  be 
careful  how  we  admit  mere  negatiye  eyidence,  as  preying  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge,  except  where  the  nature  of  the  case 
is  such  as  to  render  his  silence  in  itself  significant 

§  2.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  Herodotus,  in 
the  form  transmitted  to  us,  was  not  completed  till  after  his 
emigration  to  Thurii  (b.o.  443),  or  must  at  least  haye  received 
additions  and  finishing  touches  subsequently  to  that  period.' 
But  notwithstanding  the  increased  interest  that  his  removal  to 
that  colony  would  naturally  excite  in  his  mind  with  regard  to 
Italy  and  the  adjoining  lands,  we  find  very  few  traces  of  this 
in  his  work ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  a  connected  or  syste- 


*  The  oonteBt  in  which  they  liad  en- 
gaged, in  alliance  with  the  Caiiha- 
ginians,  aKainst  the  Oreeka  of  Gumn, 
Buppoited  hy  Hieron,  kiag  of  Synumse, 
was  in  itself  calculated  to  impress  this 
fact  upon  the  mind  of  every  Greek. 
The  victory  of  Hieron,  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  a  well-known  passage  {Pytn. 
1.  vv.  136-146),  took  place  in  b.o.  474. 

»  Herodot.  i.  166, 167. 

'  Dionys.  Halicam.  i.  72. 

'  Concerning  the  life  of  Herodotus, 
and  the  period  of  the  composition  of 
his  work,  I  must  be  content  to  refer  my 


readem  to  the  Introdnotioii  to  the  trans- 
lation of  his  history  by  Mr.  Bawlinaon 
(chap,  i.),  who  has  in  my  opinion  suo- 
oessf ully  refuted  the  paradoxes  of  some 
modem  writers  (<^peeiallv  Dahlmann, 
in  his  Life  of  Herodotui),  who  would 
bring  down  the  date  of  its  publication 
to  so  late  a  period  as  b.c.  407,  when  the 
historian  would  have  been  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year !  M.  8tein,  in  his 
edition  of  Herodotus  (8vo,  Berlin,  1856), 
adopts  substantially  the  same  views  as 
Mr.  Bawlinson  iEintrntung^  pp.  23, 
44). 
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matic  reriew  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia,  similar 
to  that  which  Thncydides  has  given  of  their  settlements  in 
Sicily.  Probably  Herodotns  assomed  his  readers  to  be  as 
familiar  with  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  which 
were  in  his  days  studded  with  Greek  colonies^  as  they  were 
with  those  of  Greece  itself  and  the  opposite  coasts  of  the 
j^gean.  But  the  omission  does  not  the  less  serve  to  show 
how  little  he  aimed  at  any  systematic  geographical  description 
of  the  countries  that  were  known  to  him. 

§  3.  It  is  certain  that  Herodotus  had  travelled  extensively, 
and  that  many  of  the  geographical  details  with  which  he  has 
furnished  us  were  the  result  of  personal  observation.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  and  limits  of  his  travels, 
and  modem  commentators  and  geographers  have  differed 
considerably  in  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at  on  this 
subject.^  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  certain  that  he  visited 
Egypt — where  he  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  first  Cataract 
— Babylon,  and  the  adjoining  country,  and  perhaps  Susa. 
He  also  unquestionably  describes  Gyrene  from  personal  obser- 
vation ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Euxine  as  feur  as  Olbia,  on  the  Borysthenes.  His  observa- 
tions also  on  the  Golchians  and  their  personal  characteristics,' 
certainly  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  himself  visited  their 
country.  Towards  the  west  we  have  no  evidence  of  his  having 
extended  his  personal  researches  beyond  the  south  of  Italy ,^ 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  But  we  learn  from 
incidental  notices  that  he  visited  the  island  of  Zacynthus  and 
the  oracle  of  Dodona,  in  Epirus ;  in  both  cases  evincing  that 
zealous  curiosity  and  diligent  spirit  of  inquiry  that  were  so 
characteristic  of  his  mind. 


*  See  Mi,  Bawlinson's  Introduotion,  i  '  As  Mr.  Rawlinson  observes  {Htro" 
already  cited,  pp.  8-12,  and  ■Stein's  '  dolus,  vol.  i.  p.  12),  ttie  only  places  that 
Kftdeil'tng,  pp.  13-21,  and  compure  he  can  be  proved  to  have  visited,  even 
them  with  Ooi.  Hure's  History  of  Greek  'in  the  south  of  Italy,  are  Thurii,  Cxo- 
IMertUure  (vol.  iv.  pp.  245-248),  who  tona,  and  Metapontum :  and  there  is 
has  in  my  opinion  greatly  exaggerated  no  evidence  of  his  having  ever  been 
the  extent  of  his  travels.  in  Sicily. 

*  Herodoi  ii  104. 
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§  4.  It  is  fortnnate  that  Herodotos  was  led,  in  one  of  the 
many  digressions  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  to  give  a 
brief  general  outline  of  his  ideas  concerning  the  magnitude  and 
position  of  the  chief  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  with  which 
he  was  acquainted;  and  though  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
gather  from  his  description  a  distinct  notion  of  the  configura- 
tion of  these  countries  as  he  represented  them  to  his  own 
mind,  we  at  least  derive  from  it  certain  information  concerning 
the  extent  and  limits  of  his  knowledge. 

After  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  tales  concerning  the 
Hyperboreans,  which  he  justly  treats  as  a  Greek  fable,  and 
not  one  of  indigenous  origin,^  he  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
pretensions  of  those  who  drew  maps  of  the  world,  ^  without 
any  sense  to  guide  them,"  in  which  they  made  the  whole 
earth  round,  as  if  drawn  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  with  the 
Ocean  stream  flowing  round  it,  and  represented  Asia  and 
Europe  as  of  equal  size.^  He  then  adds  that  he  will  describe 
in  a  few  words  the  size  and  configuration  of  the  two  conti- 
nents.^ Beginning  with  Asia,  he  tells  us  that  there  were 
four  nations  which  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  conti- 
nent from  south  to  north,  extending  from  one  sea  to  the  other. 
First,  the  Persians,  who  extended  down  to  the  southern  or 
Erythraean  Sea ;  next  beyond  them  to  the  north,  the  Medians ; 
then  the  Saspirians,^  and  beyond  them  the  Colchians,  who 


*  Heiodot.  iv.  32. 

*  Though  it  is  probable  enough,  as 
already  snggested,  that  in  these  words 
he  refers  to  Heoatieus,  his  strictures 
are  certainly  not  directed  only  against 
that  author :  as  he  expressly  speaks  of 
many  such  representations — y^\i»  Z\ 
6p4uy yrjs  vcptraout  ypiAcanas  iroWo^fs 
ffdi},  mX  oiiZiva  y6ov  txovras  i^rtyiiadr 
fiwoy  *  ol  *CiKtav6v  TC  ^iovra  ypdupowri 
irtpi^  T^y  yrjy  iovffav  KVK\oTtp4a  &s  inch 
ropvQVy  KoX  r^v  *\<rlj)v  rp  "LhpSnqp  wot' 
96yruy  Iffriv  (iv,  36).  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  such  maps  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  his  time. 

*  iy  6\lyoi(ri  ykp  iyit  8i}Ac6(rw  fiiya$6s 


r<  ixdimis  atrr^wy  itai  oXii  rls  iffri  4s 
ypa^y  iKdtmi  (iv.  36). 

'  The  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  {Xdv' 
irctpcs)  are  also  mentioned  in  tiie  first 
book  (o.  104),  as  situated  between  the 
Colchians  and  Medians.  They  were 
included,  with  the  Matienians,  in  the 
18th  satrapy  of  the  Persian  Empire 
(iii  94),  and  would  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied the  eastern  part  of  Armenia.  But 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
later  geographers,  though  cited  by  Ste- 
phanus,  who  writes  it  sSircipcs  :  as  does 
also  Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  w.  897» 
1246),  perhaps  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre.    This  last  author  places  them 
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extend  to  the  northern  aea  (the  Enxine),  into  which  the 
Phasis  poors  itself.^ 

From  the  broad  central  tract  of  Asia  thus  defined  there 
extended  two  projecting  tracts,'  or  Actae,  as  he  terms  them, 
thrown  out  towards  the  west,  and  both  of  them  reaching  to 
the  sea.  The  one  of  these  (nearly  corresponding  with  what 
is  now  kno¥m  as  Asia  Minor)  extended  from  the  month  of  the 
Phasis  to  the  Gulf  of  Myriandrus,  and  stretched  towards  the 
west  as  &r  as  the  Hellespont  and  the  Triopian  Promontory ; 
the  other  included  the  countries  between  the  Erythraean  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Persia,  viz.  the  Assyrians, 
Syrians,  Phoeniciaus,  and  Arabians,  and  ended  at  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  But  he  adds  that  this  was  no  real  limit,  for  that  Egypt 
was  connected  with  the  tract  in  question  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  about  1000  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  across.  And  he  pro- 
ceeds, still  more  strangely,  to  include  the  whole  of  Libya 
(meaning  the  continent  of  Africa)  in  this  second  Acte  or 
projecting  tract,  although,  as  he  justly  remarks,  beyond  the 
narrow  neck  just  described  Libya  spreads  out  again  to  a  very 
great  breadth.^ 

The  eastern  portion  of  Asia — that  is  to  say,  east  of  the  line 
aboye  drawn  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Euxine — was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Erythraean  Sea,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  riyer  Araxes,  which  flowed 
from  west  to  east.  It  was  kno¥m  and  inhabited  as  far  as 
India,  but  beyond  this  the  country  was  uninhabited,  and 
altogether  unknown.^  The  same  was  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  concerning  which  no  one  was 
able  to  say  whether  they  were  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.^ 
But  eyen  what  was  known  of  Europe  greatly  exceeded  in  size 
both  Asia  and  Libya,  being  equal  in  length  to  them  both 
together,  and  beyond  all  comparison  of  greater  breadth/ 


on  ihe  eoaai  of  the  Euxine,  but  this  is 
elearlj  opposed  to  the  view  of  Hero* 
dotiu,  and  the  geographical  authority 
of  Apollonius  is  of  very  little  value. 
•  iv.  37. 


*  See  Note  A,  p.  207. 

*  iT.  88,  89. 

*  iv.  40.  »  iii.  115. 

*  /A^icci  ftkv  y^M  rap*  dL/i/^ordpas  vap4> 
Jtci  ^  Ettp^vti,  cvpcoff  9h  wtpk  M^  irvfi' 
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Libya  (Herodotus  adds)  was  known  to  be  surrounded  by 
the  sea ;  for  it  had  been  circumnavigated  by  the  Phodnicians 
in  the  time  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt ;  ^  and  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  had  been  disooYored  in  the  time  of  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  Scylax  of  Caryanda  had  sailed  down  the  riYer 
Indus  to  the  sea,  and  then  turning  westward,  had  followed 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  till  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf.*  But  the  limits  of  Europe  were  quite 
unknown*' 

§  5.  The  general  idea  which  Herodotus  wishes  to  express  in  the 
above  description  is  not  difficult  to  seize,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  it  out  in  detail,  or  to  represent  it  on  a  map.  The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  line  of  separation  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  which  he  undoubtedly  conceived  as  running — not  from 
south  to  north,  as  we  naturally  assume  it — but  from  west  to 
east — ^beginning  with  the  river  Fhasis,  which  flowed  into  the 
Euxine,  and  prolonged  from  thence  to  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and 
eastward  from  that  again  by  the  river  Araxes  "for  an  inde- 
finite distance,  ending  in  ilie  unknown  regions  to  the  east- 
ward. Europe  thus  extended  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  in 
the  west,  lying  opposite  to  AMca  in  the  first  instance,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Mediterranean;  and  subse- 
quently to  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  land  of  the  Isse- 
dones  and  the  Massagetae,  who  appear  to  have  been  the 
remotest  nations  known  to  Herodotus  towards  the  east.  This 
explains  Ms  expression  (twice  repeated)  that  Europe  extends 
along  by  the  side  of  the  other  two  continents,  so  as  to  be 
equal  to  them  both  in  length.* 


fiaXUtv  14(11  ^al»rrai  /loi  cTyoi,  iv.  42. 
The  last  words  are  soBoeptible  of  two 
different  meaningB,  but  the  reaaoning 
of  the  whole  passage  leaves  do  doubt 
of  the  sense  in  wMoh  they  are  used 
by  the  author.  The  ambiguity,  how- 
ever, was  tiie  means  of  misleading 
Major  Bennell,  who  trusted  to  Beloe's 
translation,  and  thus  led  him  to 
entertain  a  wholly  erroneous  idea 
of  the  views  of  Herodotus  {Geogr.  0/ 


Herodot,  p.  412).        •  Herodot  iv.  42. 

•  iv.  44.  »  iv.  45. 

•  The  diffionlties  oonnected  with  the 
meaning  of  this  name  in  the  Herodotean 
geografmy  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
Bat  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
this  pcumge  he  means  the  river  lazartes, 
though  he  erroneously  conceived  it  as 
flowing  from  toeat  to  east  (iv,  40). 

•  iv.  42,  46. 
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On  the  other  hand  he  greatly  nnderrated  the  noe  both  of 
Aaia,  even  as  then  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  of  Africa.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  especially  he  seems  to  haye  been  led  to  a 
very  enoneons  estimate  of  its  dimensions  by  the  fact  that  it 
had  been  circnmnayigatedy  though,  according  to  his  own 
acoonnt,  the  voyage  had  occupied  between  two  and  three 
years.^  In  common  with  most  ancient  geographers,  he  sup- 
posed its  greatest  length  to  extend  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  and  its  breadth  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  southern  confines  of  Ethiopia.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  eyen  on  this  supposition,  he 
could  haye  so  greatly  underestimated  its  extension  towards 
the  south.  In  another  passage  he  distinctly  speaks  of  Arabia 
as  the  most  southern  of  all  inhabited  countries,'  and  Ethiopia 
as  the  one  extending  futhest  to  the  fcest.  He  therefore 
appears  to  haye  regarded  the  form  of  Africa  as  trending  away 
abruptly  towards  the  west,  from  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Arabian  Onlf ;  and  it  is  in  conformity  with  this  yiew  that  he 
describes  the  Nile,  aboye  the  Egyptian  frontier  at  Ele- 
phantine, as  flowing  firam  iffest  to  east?  These  erroneous 
notions,  on  points  of  fundamental  importance,  must  be  care- 
fully borne  in  mind  in  endeayouring  to  represent  to  ourselyes 
the  map  of  the  world,  as  it  was  conceiyed  by  Herodotus. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  he  r^;arded  the  African  continent  as 
projecting  feur  to  the  west  beyond,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  He 
mentions  indeed  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  on  the  western 
coast,  as  the  extreme  western  limit  of  Africa,  and  he  cites  the 
name  as  one  with  which  he  was  familiar  ;^  it  was  doubtless 
well  known  to  the  Carthaginians  in  his  day.  But  this  is  far 
from  implying  that  he  was  really  acquainted  with  its  geogra- 
phical position.* 

*  The  niiioh  oontroverted  queation  as  !  upon  it  '  Herodot  iii.  107. 

to  the  reality  of  this  oirodnmavigatiou  I       '  ii.  31.    See  Chapter  VIII. 

wiU  be  considered  in  a  future  chupter.  ;       *  ii.  34,  iv.  43. 

For  onr  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  |  *  The  Soloeis  of  Hanno  and  Soylax 
that  Herodotus  nndonbtedly  believed  Is  certainly  Cupe  Cantin,  on  the  western 
it,  and  founded  his  geogruphical  views      coast,  but  the  expressions  of  Herodotus 
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§  6.  With  the  extreme  west  and  north  of  Europe  on  the  other 
hand  he  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  altogether  nnacquainted. 
He  was  indeed  familiar  with  the  name  of  Tartessns,  as  a 
country  of  considerable  extent  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had  been  under 
the  goyemment  of  a  king  of  its  own,  who  had  entered  into 
friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  the  Fhocseans.*  The 
region  thus  designated  was  probably  the  part  of  Spain  ad- 
joining the  mouth  of  the  Beetis,  or  Guadalquivir,  though  it 
may  also  have  been  applied  to  the  southernmost  tract  of 
Spain  immediately  within  the  Straits.  At  all  events  Hero- 
dotus was  certainly  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Oadeira  or 
Gktdes,  at  that  time  a  flourishing  Phoenician  colony,  and  which 
he  distinctly  describes  as  situated  '^  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  upon  the  Ocean."'  But  this  was  probably  the 
limit  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  west  How  far  the  Euro- 
pean continent  extended  in  that  direction  he  had  no  know- 
ledge. He  had  indeed  heard  of  the  Cassiterides,  **  the  islands 
from  whence  tin  was  brought,"  but  had  no  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  and  appears  to  have  disbelieved  in 
their  existence."  In  like  manner  he  rejected  the  notion 
(generally  received  in  his  time)  of  a  river  called  the  Eri- 
danus,. flowing  into  the  northern  sea,  from  which  amber  was 
brought ; '  and  he  distinctly  adds  that,  **  though  he  had  taken 


have  been  thought  to  point  rather  to 
Cape  Spartel,  the  first  promontory  after 
paasing  through  the  straits.  It  seems 
to  me  more  probable  that  he  had  con- 
founded the  two,  or  rather  that  in  fact 
he  had  no  distinct  idea  on  the  subject 
at  all.  He  bad  heard,  from  Carlha' 
ginian  8ource$  (see  iv.  43),  of  the  name 
of  the  promontory  of  Soloeis,  as  the 
western  extremity  of  Libya,  and  knew 
that  it  was  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, but  that  was  all. 

•  Herodot  i.  163. 

'  iv.  8.  He  here  speaks  of  the  fahn- 
lous  Geryones  as  KoroiKfifjL^yow  riiy^EK 


'  iii.  115.  oth-t  rfiffovs  oTBa  KeurcriTC- 
pdas  io6(raSf  4ic  r&y  6  Kturtrhtpos  4ifuw 

*  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  iden- 
tification so  strangely  made  in  later 
times  of  the  Eridanns  with  the  Padus, 
the  great  river  of  Northern  Italy,  had 
not  yet  come  to  be  adopted.  Herodotus 
had  only  heard  of  it  in  connection  witJi 
the  northern  sea,  and  the  amber  trade, 
and  certainly  did  not  connect  it  in  any 
wa^  with  the  Adriatic.  The  name 
Endanus,  as  he  justly  observes,  was 
clearlv  Oreek,  and  he  conceives  it  to 
have  been  invented  by  some  poet.    It 


Allocs  \ffowri  *E^f(oy  y^cop  rifv  wphs  was  more  probably  merply  a  Oreek 
FfiitipoKri  roiffi  !(« *Hp€ut\4t8y  arnxiw  \  modification  of  some  barbarian  name ; 
M  rf  *£iK€w^,  I   and  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as 
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much  pains  to' inquire/'  he  had  been  unable  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  could  state  fnym  personal  (iaervaHon  that  there  was 
sea  to  the  north  of  Europe.^ 

The  passage  is  a  curious  one,  both  as  showing  the  pains  that 
Herodotus  took  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  upon  any 
subject  that  appeared  to  him  of  real  interest;  and  as  an 
instance  (not  uncommon  in  the  history  of  science)  where  the 
more  philosophic  mind  is  practically  Ipd  into  error  by  an 
excess  of  caution,  fully  justifiable  in  itself.  The  popular 
notion,  which  had  been  followed  by  Hecatseus,  cuaumed  the 
existence  of  an  Ocean  on  all  sides  of  the  earth,  though  the 
Greeks  at  this  time  had  certainly  no  sufScient  eyidence  of 
the  i»cX?  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  required  such  infor- 
mation as  would  satisfy  his  mind,  before  he  gave  credence  to 
this  article  of  general  belief;  and,  failing  this,  he  rejected  the 
fact.  We  now  know  that  he  was  wrong,  and  that  the  fact  is 
true — ^though  in  a  yery  different  sense  from  that  supposed  by 
Hecataeus  and  his  contemporaries — but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  course  taken  by  Herodotus  was  the  more  philo- 
sophical of  the  two. 

Towards  the  north,  then,  the  world  as  known  to  our  author 
had  no  definite  limits.  Beyond  the  Scythians,  who  occupied 
the  broad  steppes  to  the  north  of  the  Euxiue,  dwelt  various 
other  barbarian  nations  whose  names,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  concerning  them,  are  recounted  to  us  in  detail 
by  Herodotus,  from  information  furnished  him  by  the  Greek 
colonists  on  the  Euxine.  But  beyond  these  tribes,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  belt  around  Scythia  proper — extending  from 


Bhodanns  and  Bhenus:  though  it  is 
impofidble  to  identify  it  with  either 
of  theee  two  riven.  (See  Latham's  (Tai^ 
maniijif  p.  IS,  and  the  article  Eridanvs 
in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  0/  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy.) 

^  rovro  M  M4wo$  mbr&irrtm  ytpofimv 
9Crafuu  iucowrat  rovro  /uXrrdtfP  5m»s 
9d\aaffd  ivrt  ret  4v4K€tpa  rqi  E&fM^iniT, 
iii  115.  It  is  certain,  however,  he  adds. 


that  both  tin  and  amber  were  brought 
from  the  fsirthest  parts  of  the  continent. 
i^  icxoor^  8*  £y  8  re  tcatrtrirtpos  ^fuw 
^it£  Kol  rh  ffXcierpoy. 

*  This  is  again  pointed  oat  by  Hero- 
dotus in  anotner  passage  (iv.  8) :  rhv  Ih 
*Cli^w»hv  \4rf^  ijAv  X^v<ri(o2*EXAi|y<s 
sc.)  &w^  4a(ov  kifafroKimv  iip^dfiwov  yiftf 
Tffpt  wwray  p4m»,  ^PT^  ^^  ^^  Afro8«iic-> 
yD«rc. 
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the  Carpathians  to  the  Ural  Mountains — ^nothing  was  known, 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  these  regions  were  unin- 
habitable from  cold.  It  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  good 
sense  of  Herodotus  that  he  has  no  mention  of  the  BhipsBan 
Mountains,  which,  fictitious  as  they  were,  so  persistently 
maintained  their  place  in  the  geography  of  the  Greeks  down 
to  a  late  period. 

§  7.  It  is  more  surprising  to  our  minds  to  see  how  very  im- 
perfect and  limited  was  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Europe.  With  Thrace 
indeed  he  was  pretty  well  acquainted*  But  he  gaye  to  the 
country  designated  under  that  name  a  much  wider  extension 
than  later  geographers,  so  as  to  include  the  land  of  the  Gets, 
and  the  whole  region  from  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan)  to  the 
Danube.  Hence  he  speaks  of  the  Thracians  as,  next  to 
the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  people  in  the  world.'  They 
were  divided  into  many  tribes,  among  which  he  particularly 
specifies  the  Getae,  the  Trausi,  and  the  Odrys».  The  GetsD 
dwelt  near  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  south  bank  of  that 
river,  and  hence  they  were  traversed  and  subdued  by  Darius 
on  his  march  to  the  Danube,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  Scythians.^  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  that  river 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Thracians  and  Scythians; 
biit  the  country  due  north  of  the  Danube  was  for  tiie  most 
part  unknown,  and  was  believed  to  be  uninhabited.  The  only 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  whose  name  had  reached 
the  ears  of  Herodotus  were  the  SigynnsB,  a  tribe  who  had  a 
race  of  small  horses — ponies  in  fact — with  long,  shaggy  hair. 


'  Herodoi  ▼.  8. 

*  Iy.  98,  ▼.  8.  The  ethnologioal  re- 
lations of  the  GetaB  have  been  the  fmb- 
ject  of  so  much  oontroveray  that  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  Hero- 
dotns,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
they  are  mentioned,  distinctly  regarded 
them  as  a  Thradan  tribe,  and  calls 
them  the  most  warlike,  a6  well  as  the 
most  just,  of  all  the  Thracians  (pi  9^ 


T4rat  .  .  .  a6r(ica^8ovM(9i|<ray,8pi|tiM»r 
i6rT€$  &r8piyu6raTo<  iciU  tucoi^aroi,  iv. 
dS). 

The  OdrysflB,  who,  under  Sitaloea, 
assumed  so  prominent  a  position,  and 
became  for  a  time  the  dominant  ^wer 
among  the  Thracians  (Thucyd.  li  96, 
97X  appear  in  Herodotus  only  in  a  very 
subordinate  character. 
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which  were  well  adapted  for  chariots.*  According  to  our 
author's  view  the  country  inhabited  by  them  extended  to  the 
borders  of  the  Eneti,  or  Yeneti,  who  dwelt  near  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic*  From  this  incidental  mention  of  the  Yenetiy  it 
is  clear  that  not  only  was  their  name  familiar  to  Herodotus, 
but  he  was  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  their  true 
geographical  position.  He  elsewhere  terms  them  an  Hlyrian 
tribeJ 

§  8.  As  might  have  been  expected  HercHiotus  was  eyidently 
familiar  with  the  name  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan),  though 
he  gives  us  no  geographical  particulars  concerning  it,  and 
only  mentions  it  incidentally,  as  the  source  from  whence 
several  considerable  tributaries  flow  into  the  Danube.*  With 
that  great  river  itself  he  was  in  a  certain  sense  well  acquainted, 
though  his  knowledge  of  it  will  be  found  on  examination  to  be 
neither  extensive  nor  accurate.  Its  mouths  indeed  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  founded  a  colony  almost  at 
their  entrance,*  and  probably  traded  up  the  river  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Hence  Herodotus  had  learnt  the  names 
of  several  of  the  minor  streams  that  flow  into  it  from  both 
sides,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
infonnation  in  this  respect,  though  many  of  these  names  can- 
not now  be  identified.  But  the  navigation  up  the  river  was 
probably  checked  by  the  rapids  at  the  point  now  known  as  the 
Iron  Ghktes ;  and  the  accounts  that  had  reached  the  Greeks  of 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  were  of  the  vaguest  kind.  After 
describing  in  detail  the  streams  that  descended  from  the 


*  Idv.  9.  No  other  mention  is  fonnd 
of  fheee  Bigynne  as  an  European 
people  in  any  ancient  author,  except 
ApoUonina  Bhodins,  who  appears  to 
have  fegpuded  them  as  dwelling  on  Vm 
JEkniM  (iv.  820).  Btrabo,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  deecribes  a  people  called  Siginni, 
with  their  long-hairea  ponies,  in  umost 
the  same  terms  as  Herodotus,  but  places 
tbem  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Cancasosl  (zi  II,  §  8, 
p.  520). 

*  aar^imr  9i  roirrmf  rols  oifpovf  kyx^v 


'Eyrrwy  r&v  iv  rf  *A8p(n  (y.  3). 

»  i.  196.  •  iv.  49. 

*  The  Greek  colony  of  Istms  or  !«• 
tropolis  was  situated  on  the  Etudne 
between  Tomi  (the  site  of  which  is 
clearly  fixed  at  Kusten^je)  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  but  its  piecise 
position  has  not  been  determined.  It 
appears  to  haye  been  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  and  continued  to  subsiBt 
down  to  the  Boman  Empire  (Ammian. 
MaroeU.  U.  8,  §  48). 
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Ill]rrian  Mountains  throngh  the  plains  occupied  by  the  Tri- 
ballianSy  Herodotus  adds :  **  Two  other  streams  also  fall  into 
it  (the  Ister)  that  have  a  northerly  course,  proceeding  from 
the  country  above  the  Umbrians — the  river  Carpis  and  the 
Alpis.  For  the  Ister  flows  through  the  whole  length  of 
Europe,  rising  in  the  land  of  the  KeltaB,  who,  next  to  the 
KyneteSy  dwell  the  furthest  towards  the  west  of  all  European 
nations.  And  after  thus  flowing  through  the  whole  of  Europe, 
it  issues  forth  upon  the  flanks  of  Scythia."  ^ 

It  would  be  difScult  to  find  a  more  curious  instance  of  the 
sort  of  geographical  confdsion  to  which  the  first  hearsay 
accounts  of  unexplored  regions  are  liable.  The  ''country 
above  the  Umbrians"  must  undoubtedly  mean  the  north  of 
Italy,  for  Herodotus  elsewhere^  speaks  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans)  as  settling  ''  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians ; "  but 
so  little  did  he  know  of  these  regions  that  he  was  evidently 
unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
of  the  Alps,  and  erroneously  supposed  the  name  to  be  that  of 
a  river.  The  Carpis  in  like  manner  is  in  all  probability  due 
to  some  confused  account  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains, 
though  in  this  case  the  directum  of  the  river  would  also  be 
erroneous.  As  if  to  complete  the  confusion,  Herodotus  else* 
where  describes  the  Ister  as  flowing  from  the  land  of  the 
Eeltce  and  the  city  of  Pyrene,'  where  we  have  no  doubt  a 
mention  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  third  great  mountain-chain  of 
central  Europe,  though  applied  in  an  equally  distorted 
manner/ 

§  9.  In  the  passage  above  quoted  *  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
EeltaB  as  the  most  westerly  people  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Eynetes  or  Eynesians.  The  same  statement  is 
repeated  in  the  somewhat  parallel  passage,*  where  he  com- 


'  Herodoi  iv.  49.  *  i.  94. 

•  ii.  38. 

*  Even  Aristotle  suppoeed  the  Da- 
nube to  have  ita  source  in  '*  Pyrene  in 
the  land  of  the  KelU  "  (Meteorol.  i.  13, 
§  19) ;  but  he  was  aware  that  Pyrene 


was  a  mountain,  which  he  placed  in 
the  far  west  of  Gaul:  and  thus  de- 
scribes the  Ister,  in  almost  the  aame 
words  as  Herodotus,  as  traversing  the 
whole  of  Europe  to  the  Euxine  8^. 
*  iv.  49.  •  u.  83. 
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pares  the  ootuse  of  fhe  Danube  with  that  of  the  Nile.  But  he 
here  adds  that  the  Kelts  are  situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
HerculeSy  so  that  he  seems  to  have  considered  their  country  as 
stretching  out  towards  the  west,  far  beyond  its  real  position. 
Yet  in  this  second  passage  he  again  speaks  of  the  Eynesians 
as  dwelling  the  farthest  to  the  west  of  all  European  nations, 
and  beyond  the  Kelts.  The  name  is  unknown  to  later  geo-* 
graphersj  but  it  is  cited  from  Herodorus  of  Heraclea,  a 

_  •  _ 

contemporary  of  Socrates,  as  that  of  a  region  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  Ocean."  What  idea  Herodotus  had  formed  to  himself 
of  their  geographical  position  and  that  of  the  Kelts,  it  is 
impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  western,  or  Atlantic,  coasts,  either  of  Spain  or 
Gaul.  The  name  of  Iberia  is  used  by  him  only  in  reference 
to  the  eastern^  or  Mediterranean  side  of  Spain  ;*  and  that  of 
the  Kelts  occurs  only  in  the  two  passages  already  referred  to. 
Yet  he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Kelts  who 
adjoined  the  sea  between  the  Bhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
city  of  Narbo  was  already  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  as  an 
important  emporium  of  trade.^ 

§  10.  Another  passage  that  affords  us  important  assistance  in 
the  attempt  to  comprehend  the  general  idea  that  Herodotus  had 
formed  to  himself  of  the  geography  of  the  earth's  surface,  is 
that  in  which  he  institutes  a  comparison  between  the  two 
greatest  rivers  known  to  him,  the  Nile  and  the  Ister.'  After 
showing  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  Nile  had  its 
sources  far  away  in  the  west  of  Africa,  and  that  it  flowed  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  from  wed  to  east — a  subject  to 


'  It  is  not  fouDd  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy;  but  reappears  in  Avienus 
(ds  Ora  Mariiinuiy  ▼.  566),  mnoh  of 
whose  information  is  derived  from  very 
early  anthorities. 

*  steph.  Byzant.  s.  ▼.  KtnmrriKdv. 

*  Thus  be  speaks  of  the  Phocoans  as 
being  the  first  to  make  long  voyages, 
and  who  showed  the  Greeks  the  way 
to  Tyrrfaenia.  Iberia,  and  Tartessus 
(i.  163).    It  was  from  thenoe  that  the 


Carthaginians  drew  a  portion  of  their 
mercenary  troops,  with  which  they  in- 
vaded Sicily,  imder  Hamilcar,  the  son 
ofHannoTvii.  165). 

^  Kiebnnr  mnst  have  overlooked  this 
passage  of  Hecataans  (Fr.  19)  when  he 
aays  wat  the  Celts,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, had  not  yet  extended  to  any 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
{Oeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  12,  Eng.  transl.). 

*  fi.  88,  34. 
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which  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  revert — he  proceeds  to  say 
that  he  conceives  the  Nile  and  the  Ister  to  have  somewhat 
parallel  courses,  the  one  dividing  Europe  through  the  middle, 
and  the  other  flowing  in  like  manner  through  the  midst  of 
Africa ;  and  that  they  both  had  their  origin  at  about  equal 
distances  from  their  mouths,^  the  Ister  rising  in  the  fax  west 
of  Europe,  and  the  Nile  (as  he  conjectured)  in  the  western 
regions  of  Libya.  He  then  adds  that  their  mouths  were  in 
fact  opposite  to  one  another,  for  that  Egypt  lay  just  about 
opposite  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Gilicia,  from  whence  it 
was  a  direct  journey,  in  a  straight  line,  of  only  five  days  to 
Sinope,  and  iJiat  city  was  situated  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ister. 

He  here  appears  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  a  rude  maimer, 
drawing  a  meridian  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  that 
of  the  Danube;  and  infers  that,  as  these  were  in  this  sense 
opposite  to  one  another,  and  their  sources  were  so  likewise 
(according  to  his  own  views  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Nile),  the  length  of  both  rivers  would  be  about  equal.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  erroneous  was  his  reason- 
ing concerning  the  Nile,  the  upper  course  and  sources  of 
which  were,  as  he  himseK  tells  us,  utterly  unknown ;  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  extremely  imperfect  was  his  informa- 
tion concerning  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube,  though  this 
he  supposed  to  be  well  ascertained,  for  (he  tells  us)  ^the 
Ister  flows  through  an  inhabited  region,  and  is  therefore 
known  to  many."  ^  It  is  more  curious  that,  while  his  infe- 
rence concerning  the  relative  position  of  the  mouths  of  the 
two  rivers  is  approximately  correct — the  Canopic,  or  western 


*  This  i^pears  to  me  to  be  certainlj  '  ahonld  expreas  in  modem  geographioal 

the  sense  of  the  somewhat  obscure  '  phrase   by  saying   that   they  flowed 

expression  that  the  Nile  rf  "larp^  4k  \  through  the  same  nunber  of  degrees  of 

r&y  tffwi^  lUrptov  hpttwrai.     The  two  j  longitude:  though  of  course  no  such 

rivers  had  a  general  analogy  in  aU  re-  |  idea,  in  a  distinct  form,  was  present  to 


spects ;  they  both  flowed  obm  west  to 
east,  they  had  their  mouths  opposite  to 
one  another,  and  so  were  their  sources. 
The  sense  is  very  much  the  same  as  we 


the  mind  of  Herodotus. 

*  b  fjihv  t^^Iorpof  ^4^1  f4Jkp  yhp  Bt*  oZ- 
KfVfi4piiSp  wphs  woXK&w  fivAvKMrtu^  ii  Si. 
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moath  of  the  Nile,  differing  in  fact  only  a  few  miles  in  longi- 
tude firom  those  of  the  Danube — the  data  npon  which  it  is 
fonnded  are  glaringly  erroneous.  Cilicia  Trachea,  as  the 
mountainous  part  of  Cilicia  was  called,  lies  considerably  to 
the  east  of  the  whole  Delta  of  Egypt,  and  Sinope  still  more 
so;  so  that  that  city  is  in  fSetct  more  than  five  degrees  of 
longitude  to  the  eastward  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  fact  by  about  as  much  further 
east  than  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  to  which  Herodotus 
considered  it  as  directly  opposite.  Thus,  in  this  case,  it 
accidentally  happens  that  the  two  errors  committed  by  him 
just  about  neutralize  one  another.  Had  he  not  mentioned 
the  steps  of  the  process,  we  might  have  wondered  at  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result,  and  given  him  credit  for  an  amount  of 
geographical  knowledge  which  he  certainly  did  not  possess. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  was  led  to  insti- 
tute this  parallel  between  the  two  rivers  by  something  of  that 
feeling  of  symmetry  so  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind.  But  we 
must  not  press  the  comparison  too  far.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
inferred  from  the  passage  in  question  that  the  historian  con- 
sidered the  Ister  as  making  a  great  bend  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Nile  where  it  entered  Egypt  Yet  it  appears  certain 
from  other  passages  that  he  did  consider  it  as  turning  south' 
wards  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  and  he  distinctly  tells  us 
that  where  it  entered  the  Euxine  its  mouth  was  turned 
towards  the  south-east.*  This  would  in  fact  be  the  direction 
of  one  of  the  mouths  that  formed  the  delta  of  the  river,  and 


*  6  Irrpos  MtSoi  4s  alniiw  (r^y  Bd' 
Xaura-ay  sa)  wphs  cSpoy  Avtfuv  rh  ot^/jm 
rerpofifiiwost  iv.  99.  This  passage  is, 
in  my  opinion,  mistranslaied  bj  BIr. 
Rawlinson,  who  renders  it  "  the  Ister 
falling  into  the  sea  at  this  point,  with 
its  month  facing  the  ea$t.  But  the 
ESpof  bv/iot  of  Berodotns  is  certainly 
meant  to  designate  the  mnUh-eoilt  in 
aooordanoe  with  the  naage  which  we 
find  established  in  the  time  of  AristoUe. 
Only  a  few  lines  further  on,  he  dis- 


tinctly nses  the  expression  wphs  &in}Xi- 
^hnip  Hytfiov  in  the  sense  of  '*  towards 
the  east  /'  and  he  elsewhere  repeatedly 
uses  the  same  term  for  the  east  wind 
(iv.  152,  Yii.  ISS).  H.  Kiepert,  in  his 
map  annexed  to  Stein's  edition  of 
Herodotus,  has  correctly  represented 
the  Danube,  in  accordance  with  the 
yiews  of  the  author;  as  has  also  Dr. 
0.  Hiiller  in  Smith's  Hittorioal  AOob 
of  AneUmi  Chogra^y. 
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this  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  misconception  that  it  was  that 
of  the  main  stream.  But  it  will  be  found  impossible,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  to  understand  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  geography  of  Scythia,  without  bearing  in  mind 
this  fundamental  error  concerning  the  course  of  the  Danube. 


y 


Section  2. — Scythia. 

§  1.  The  very  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  which  Hero- 
dotus displays  of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe  contrasts  strangely, 
to  the  modem  reader,  with  the  large  amount  of  information 
which  he  has  furnished  us  in  regard  to  the  countries  north  of 
the  Euxine,  and  the  yast  tract  of  country  that  was  commonly 
included  by  the  Greeks  under  the  vague  and  general  appella- 
tion of  Scythia. 

Several  circumstances  had  indeed  combined  from  a  very 
early  period  to  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  Greeks  to 
the  countries  in  question.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great 
migratory  movement  of  the  {)eople  called  by  the  Greeks  Cim- 
merians, who,  according  to  the  tradition  universally  received, 
and  adopted  by  Herodotus,  had  originally  occupied  the  tract 
of  country  north  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Ister  and  the 
TancuLs;  but  having  been  expelled  from  thence  by  the 
Scythians,  had  poured  themselves  in  a  vast  horde  down  upon 
Asia  Minor,  where  they  had  carried  devastation  and  terror  to 
the  gates  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Ionia.  This  invasion  is  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  be  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  *  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  traditionary  belief  that  the 
people  in  question  came  from  the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine, 
in  which  the  Scythians  were  found  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
Such  a  displacement  of  one  of  these  nomad  nations  by  another. 


*  The  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Cim- 
meriaDB  is  alluded  to  by  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poets,  Ardiilochus  and 
Callinus,  who  were  contemporaiy  with 
it  (CaUinus,  Fr.  2, 3,  cd.  Beigk ;  Stmbo, 


ziii.  p.  627).  It  was  doubtless  from 
these  early  authorities  thatCallimachua 
derived  the  picture  he  drew  of  them  as 
**  dwelling  in  waggons  "  and  "  milkers 
of  mares  *'  {H,  odDian,  v.  252-260). 
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is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  to  have  taken 
place  at  snbseqnent  periods;  and  is  of  great  interest  as  the 
first  authentic  record  of  those  great  moyements  of  nations  that 
have  taken  place  in  all  ages  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
Asia.' 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  Greek  colonies  .along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  settlement  of  such 
powerful  cities  and  commercial  centres  as  Olbia  and  Fanti- 
capaeum,  would  naturally  add  to  the  general  interest  felt  by 
the  Greeks  in  these  countries ;  and  the  expedition  of  Darius 
into  Scythia,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  B-C,  must 
have  given  a  fresh  stimulus  to  their  curiosity  as  to  the  vast 
regions  that  lay  beyond  the  Danube.  The  grossly  exaggerated 
rumours  that  reached  their  ears  with  regard  to  the  extent  and 
circumstances  of  that  expedition  would  only  tend  to  increase 
this  feeling.  It  was  doubtiess  the  same  cause  that  led  Hero- 
dotus himself  to  visit  the  remote  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter,  and  to  collect  there  by  personal  inquiry  and  observa- 
tion the  valuable  mass  of  information  which  he  has  embodied 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history.^ 

§  2.  There  are  indeed  few  parts  of  that  great  work  that  display 
in  a  more  striking  manner  at  once  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  writer.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  regions  that  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Olbia 
on  the  BorystheneSy  where  he  evidently  occupied  himself  dili- 
gently  in  coUecting  information  from  the  traders  and  others 
that  were  accustomed  to  penetrate  into  the  interior.  He  men- 
tions having  himself  seen  a  remarkable  monument  at  a  place, 
called  ExampsBUSy  or  *^the  Sacred  Ways/'  four  days'  voyage 
up  the  river  Hypanis,*  but  we  have  no  proof  that  his  personal 


7  See  Note  B,  p.  208. 

'  In  regud  to  thw  portion  of  the 
geonmphy  of  Herodotna,  every  stadent 
of  tJbat  author  miuit  consult  the  valu- 
able work  of  IL  Neumann  {Die  Hel- 
Itnen   im   Skffthenktndej    Svo,  Berlin, 


1855). 

*  Herodot.  iv.  81.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyras,  where  there  was  a  Greek  colony 
of  the  name,  as  he  mentions  two  things 
to  be  seen  there  in  a  manner  that  cer- 
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observation  extended  farther  inland.  The  lively  pictnre  that 
he  has  drawn  of  the  mode  of  life  and  onstoms  of  the  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes  would  readily  lead  as  to  suppose  that  he  had 
himself  seen  them  in  their  native  wilds ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  the  geographical  inaccuracies  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  to  point  out ;  and  it  seems  more  probable 
that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  them  was  limited  to  those 
he  might  have  seen  at  the  fairs  and  markets  of  Olbia  or  other 
Greek  towns,  while  he  had  gathered  fuller  particulars  from 
careful  inquiry.  In  proportion  indeed  as  he  recedes  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  his  information  becomes  more  vague  and 
untrustworthy;  for  his  geographical  data  had  to  be  derived 
from  the  statements  of  traders  who  had  travelled  only  with  a 
view  to  their  own  conmiercial  objects,  and  who  had  doubtless 
never  seen  a  map,  or  attempted  to  form  in  their  own  minds 
any  definite  geographical  idea  of  the  countries  they  had 
visited. 

Still,  the  amount  and  extent  of  his  information  concerning 
the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  the  interior  is  in  every  way 
remarkable ;  and  leads  us  to  the  unquestionable  inference  that 
the  Greeks  of  his  day  had  carried  their  commercial  relations, 
either  by  land  or  water  (probably  the  former),  to  an  extent  that 
remained  unsurpassed  until  a  much  later  period.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  Strabo  was  able  to  add  little  or  nothing  to 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  while 
Pliny  and  Mela  mix  up  the  statements  of  Herodotus  with  those 
of  later  writers,  referring  to  a  wholly  altered  state  of  things, 
in  a  manner  which  throws  the  whole  subject  into  inextricable 
confusion. 

In  another  respect  Herodotus  stands  conspicuously  dis- 
tinguished from  his  predecessors.    All  previous  writers — so 


tainly  Beems  to  point  to  personal  ob- 
Bervation  (iv.  11,  82).  But  there  is  no 
other  point  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
where  lie  cnn  be  proved  to  have  touched 
on  hid  way  to  Olbia,  after  leaving  the 


Thracian  Bosphonis,  where  he  refers 
to  the  brazen  bowl  set  ap  by  Pausanias 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows  that  he 
had  himself  seen  it  (iv.  81). 
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fan  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  that  remain  to 
had  ooncnrred  in  making  the  Scythian  deserts  the  abode  of 
mythical  races,  and  the  scene  of  poetical  fables.  Herodotus, 
on  the  contrary,  is  careful  to  distinguish  what  he  received  on 
credible  testimony  from  all  such  fabulous  accounts ;  and  though 
he  does  not  refuse  to  mention  the  Arimaspians,  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  their  existence,  and  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  fact 
rested  only  on  the  authority  of  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the 
Scythians  had  learnt  the  tale,  which  had  passed  through  them 
to  the  Greeks.^  Of  the  Hyperboreans  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  he  altogether  disbelieved  the  existence.'  Nor  is 
any  mention  found  in  his  work  of  the  Bhipaean  Mountains,  and 
his  silence  may  be  considered  in  this  instance  conclusive,  as 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  them  in  connection  with 
the  great  rivers  of  Scythia,  had  he  believed  in  their  existence. 

§  3.  Before  attempting  to  examine  the  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  Scythians  and  the  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  necessary 
to  advert  briefly  to  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Euxine 
itself,  and  its  subordinate  or  tributary  sea,  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
His  misconceptions  concerning  the  extent  and  configuration 
of  these  two  great  basins  of  water  will  be  found  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  geographical  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  tribes  that  adjoined  their  shores ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  represent  to  ourselves  the  idea  that  he  had  formed  of  the 
Scythian  territories,  and  the  succession  of  the  different  tribes, 
without  clearly  comprehending  the  wide  divergence  of  his 
notions  on  this  subject  from  the  reality. 

Herodotus  had  himself  navigated  the  Euxine,  and  its  waters 
were  in  his  days  frequently  traversed  by  Greek  traders  in  all 


I  i£L  lie,  iv.  27.  He  speaks  with 
equal  ceation  of  the  stiange  races  re- 
potted by  the  Argippeans  to  dweU  be- 
yond than  to  the  north  (iv.  25). 

*  Bee  above,  p.  160. 

It  is  an  important  lesson  tons,  of  the 
eaation  necessary  in  making  use  of  the 
statements  quoted  by  late  grammariaQS 
from  earlier  writers,  that  Eostathius 


fad  Dionys.  Perieg.  t.  81)  cites  Hero- 
dotus as  affirming  the  very  fact  that  he 
combats:  viz.  ue  oiiBtenoe  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  Arimaspians 
and  the  griffins,  extending  to  the  sea : 
the  account  quoted  indeed  by  Herodo- 
tus from  Aristeas  (iv.  13),  but  of  which 
he  repeatedly  expres.^es  his  disbelief 
(Ibid.  16,  82). 
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directions.  Bat  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  had 
therefore  correct  ideas  as  to  its  form  and  magnitude,  or  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  its  true  geography,  in  the  modem 
sense  of  the  term.  He  had  indeed  arrived  at  definite  con- 
clusions on  the  subject,  which  prove  the  pains  he  had  taken 
to  inform  himself;  while  their  erroneous  character  shows  the 
difiSculty  that  existed  in  his  time  4n  arriving  at  a  correct 
result.  He  tells  us  that  the  Euxine,  which  he  terms  'Hhe 
most  wonderful  of  all  seas  "  is  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
stadia  in  length,  and  its  breadth,  at  the  widest  part,  is  three 
thousand  three  hundred  stadia.  The  greatest  length  he  con- 
siders to  be  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  (i.  e.  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus)  to  the  Fhasis;  and  its  greatest  breadth  to  be 
between  Themiscyra  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thermodon, 
and  Sindica  (the  peninsula  of  Tainan)  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  The  last  supposition  involves  a  con- 
siderable error.  The  broadest  part  of  the  Black  Sea  is  in 
reality  between  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Borysthenes,  where  its  breadth  is 
not  less  than  325  geographical  miles,  or  3250  stadia — very 
nearly  agreeing  with  the  estimate  of  Herodotus — while  the 
actual  distance  between  the  points  selected  by  him  does  not 
exceed  235  G.  miles  or  2350  stadia.  The  length  on  the  other 
hand  is  enormously  exaggerated ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  to  that  of  the  Fhasis  being  in  a 
direct  course  not  more  than  about  5500  stades,  or  just  about 
AoZ/^  that  stated  by  Herodotus. 

§  4.  The  source  of  his  error  is  not  far  to  seek ;  for  he  has 
himself  told  us  in  this  instance  the  process  of  computation  by 
which  he  arrived  at  his  result.  *^  In  a  long  day  (he  tells  us)  a  ship 
usually  accomplishes  about  70,000  fathoms,  and  about  60,000 
fathoms  in  the  night."  ^    Now  from  the  Fhasis  to  the  mouth 


*  The  mention  of  fathoms  in  this  cal- 
culation seems  to  show  that  this  was 
the  customary  nautieal  mode  of  mea- 
surement.   It  is  Herodotus  himself  who 


converts  these  &thoms  into  stadia — the 
common  measure  of  land  distances. 

It  would  be  very  curious  to  know 
what  was  the  mode  employed  by  the 
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of  the  Bosphorus  was  a  voyage  of  nine  days  and  eight  nights ; 
and  from  Sindica  to  Themiscyra  was  a  voyage  of  three  days 
and  two  nights.  Hence  he  computed  the  distances  by  a  simple 
process  of  multiplication;  reckoning,  as  the  Greeks  always 
didy  100  fathoms,  or  600  feet,  to  the  stade/ 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  error  arose  simply  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  sailing.  It  was  no  doubt 
possible  that  a  Greek  merchant  vessel  should,  under  favourakie 
cireumstcmceSy  accomplish  as  much  as  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles) 
in  a  day,  and  600  in  the  night ;  but  it  was  a  great  mistake 
to  take  this  as  the  distance  performed  an  the  average.  The 
ordinary  estimate  of  later  geographers  is  500  stadia  a  day,  and 
the  same  for  a  night.^  But  even  this  would  make  the  estimate 
of  Herodotus  greatly  exceed  the  truth,  and  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  allow  for  considerable  loss  of  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  windings  of  the  coast,  baffling  winds,  caused  by  projecting 
headlands,  and  other  causes  of  delay,  of  which  Herodotus  took 
no  account.  On  the  other  hand  his  estimate  of  the  width  is 
comparatively  so  little  in  excess,  that  it  shows  clearly  that 
the  Greek  sailors  of  those  days  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  and  stretching 
directly  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  to 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

§  5.  But  if  his  ideas  of  the  dimensions  and  form  of  the  Euxine, 
or  Pontus,  as  he  generally  calls  it,  were  thus  disfigured  by 
grave  errors,  his  conception  of  the  Falus  Maeotis — "  the  mother 
of  the  Euxine,"  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Greeks — 
was  still  more  erroneous.  "  The  Pontus  (he  tells  us,  after  de- 
scribing its  dimensions  in  the  above  passage)  has  also  a  lake 
belonging  to  it,  not  very  much  inferior  to  itsdf  in  size;  the 
waters  of  which  flow  into  it.  It  is  called  Maeotis,  and 
the  mother  of  the  Pontus."  This  is  indeed  a  startling  mis- 
statement.   At  the  present  day  the  Sea  of  Azov  covers  an 


shipmAsten  of  the  Euxine  in  order  to 
ealealate  the  diBtance  run  in  a  day, 
but  to  this    we    have   unfortunately 

VOL.   I.  N 


no  clue.         *  See  Note  C,  p.  209. 
'  Bcylax,  PmpZtM,  §  69. 
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area  of  about  14,000  square  miles,  which  is  little  more  than 
on^wdfih  of  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  many  geographers 
and  commentators  on  Herodotus  (including  even  his  most 
recent  translator)  have  thought  it  necessary  to  suppose  that 
some  great  physical  changes  have  taken  place  since  his  time, 
and  that  the  Pains  Maeotis  was  really  much  more  extensiye  in 
ancient  times  than  at  the  present  day.*  It  is  certain  indeed 
that  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is  throughout  its  extent  very 
shallow,  is  gradually  filling  up,  and  becoming  perceptibly 
shallower ;  while  the  continual  deposit  of  silt  and  mud  by  the 
river  Don  is  necessarily  pushing  forward  its  delta  into  the  sea, 
and  a  similar  deposit  is  taking  place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kuban  also,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  sea.'  It  is  true  also 
that  there  are  geological  reasons  which  have  led  Pallas  and 
other  writers  to  speculate  on  the  probability  that  the  whole 
tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  was  submerged, 
and  the  two  seas  consequently  united,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  geologically  speaking.  But  it  would  be  very  hasty  to 
assume  from  this  that  any  material  change  has  taken  place 
within  the  historical  period,  or  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Scylax  (or  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  that  bears  his  name),  writing  little  more  than  a 
century  after  Herodotus,  estimates  the  Maeotis  at  only  half  the 
size  of  the  Euxine."  This  is,  of  course,  still  a  great  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  the  idea  of  its  great  size  seems  to  have  continued 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  for  ages  afterwards,  and 
even  Ptolemy  still  represented  it  as  enormously  larger  than  it 
really  is.* 


*  See  Mr.  Rawlinson's  note  to  his 
translation  of  Herodotus,  rol.  iiL  p. 
79. 

'  All  these  causes  were  in  f  nU  ope- 
ration in  the  time  of  Polybius,  who 
enters  into  some  interesting  specu- 
lations on  the  subject :  anticipating  the 
time  when  not  only  the  Palus  MsBotis, 
but  even  the  Eaxine  itst^lf,  might  be 
filled  up  by  these  deposits  (iv.  40). 
These  views  are  perfectly  sound,  as  a 


matter  of  geological  theory;  but  the 
rate  of  progress  has  been  very  much 
slower  than  he  supposed,  and  the 
amount  of  actual  change  that  has  taken 
place  within  2000  years  is  compara- 
tively trifiing.    (See  Chapter  XVn.) 

•  Scylax,  Peripl.  §  69. 

'  Ptolemy  supposed  the  Palus  Mieotis 
to  extend  through  nearly  «tx  degrees  of 
latitude  from  S.  to  N.,  with  a  breadth 
more  than  equal,  if  we  include  the 
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The  trath  appears  to  be,  that  the  Palus  Maeotis  was  generally 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  a  Wee,  not  as  an  inland  sea ;  con- 
sidered as  suehf  it  was  enormously  larger  than  any  other  lake 
with  which  they  were  acquainted ;  and  the  idea  thus  formed 
of  its  vast  size  led  readily  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  its 
real  dimensions.  It  seems  much  more  natural  to  believe  that 
Herodotus  was  misled  by  erroneous  information  than  to  have 
recourse  to  the  supposition  of  physical  changes  having  taken 
place  with  unexampled  rapidity. 

§  6.  No  allusion  is  found  in  Herodotus  to  the  fancied  resem- 
blance of  the  general  form  of  the  Euxine  to  a  Scythian  bow,  so 
familiar  to  the  later  Oreek  geographers.  This  comparison 
indeed  implies  a  much  more  accurate  conception  of  its  general 
configuration  than  was  possessed  by  the  historian,  and  especially 
of  the  true  size  and  position  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  concern- 
ing which  he  entertained  strangely  erroneous  notions,  for  one 
who  had  himself  navigated  the  Euxine,  of  which  it  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature.  He  indeed  correctly  describes  the  Tauric 
territory  as  a  mountainous  district  projecting  into  the  Pontus, 
and  forming  the  advanced  point  of  Scythia  between  the  seas 
that  bounded  it  on  the  south  and  east ;  but  in  order  to  convey 
to  his  readers  an  idea  of  its  form,  he  compares  it  successively 
with  the  projecting  portion  of  Attica,  and  with  that  of  lapygia 
in  Italy,  beyond  the  line  from  Brundusium  to  Tarentum.^ 
Both  comparisons  show  clearly  that  he  conceived  it  only  as  an 
Acte,  or  projecting  tract  of  land,  and  that  he  was  unaware  of 
its  being  a  peninsula  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  joined 
to  the  mainland  only  by  a  narrow  neck  or  isthmus :  otherwise 
the  Peloponnese  must  have  offered  itself  as  a  much  apter  com- 
parison, aiid  one  familiar  to  all  Greeks.  The  two  peninsulas  are 
indeed  very  nearly  about  the  same  size,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Perekop,  which  unites  the  Crimea  to  the  continent,  is  little 
broader  than  that  of  Oorinth.' 


inlet,  which  he  oaUa  Byoe  Laoiu,  and 
which  must  repraeent  tiie  Potrid  Sea 
of  Stmbo,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  appa- 


rently a  Yery  imperfect  notion.    (See 

Chapter  XXYIL)      *  Herodot.  iv.  99. 

*  The  reeemblanoe  hetween  Uie  two 
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Here  again  it  has  been  suggested  that  some  physical  change 
may  have  taken  place,  and  that  the  shallow  inlet  now  called 
the  Putrid  Sea,  which  alone  gives  this  strictly  peninsular  form 
to  the  Crimea,  may  not  haye  existed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  slight  alteration  of  levels 
would  effect  this,  and  would  transform  what  is  now  a  shallow 
inland  sea  into  a  mere  salt-marsh,  or  even  into  dry  land.  But 
even  then  the  description  of  Herodotus  would  be  far  from 
characteristic,  and  it  seems  much  safer  in  this  instance  also  to 
acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  that  he  was  simply  misled  by 
imperfect  information.^ 

§  7.  But  however  imperfect  were  the  geographical  notions 
of  the  Greek  settlers  as  to  the  extent  and  configuration  of  the 
Euxine,  and  its  tributary  the  Maeotis,  they  had  long  been 
familiar  with  the  great  rivers  which  flow  into  those  seas,  and 
constitute  the  leading  characteristic  of  Eastern  Europe.  The 
Ister  or  Danube,  the  Tyras  (now  the  Dniester),  the  Hypanis 
(Bug),  the  Borysthenes,  or  Dnieper,  and  the  Taned's  or  Don,  are 
not  only  all  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  enumerated  in  their 
correct  order,  but  they  are  described  more  or  less  fully.  Of 
the  Ister  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  speaks  in  considerable 
detail,^  and  seems  to  have  had  pretty  accurate  information 
concerning  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  formed, 
according  to  his  view,  the  frontier  between  Scythia  and 
Thrace.*  But  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  cataracts  or 
rapids  at  the  Iron  Gates,  which  have  in  all  ages  opposed  so 
serious  an  obstacle  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  it  is  clear 


IB  weU  pointed  out  by  Strabo  (yii.  4, 
§  5)  1^  8<  fi^dXfi  x'ppo^^o^  '*'?.  HfXo- 
ironrfiff^  -wpotrdoiKt  ical  rh  ffX^f^  ^^  "^^ 
fiiytOos. 

*  The  improbability  of  any  snch 
change  baying  occurred  within  the  his- 
torical period  is  g^reatly  angmented  by 
the  cironmBtanoe  that  Strabo  describes 
the  Tanric  peninsula,  and  the  Putrid 
Sea  in  particular,  with  great  accuracy, 
and  precisely  in  accordance  with  their 
present  condition  (Strabo,  vii.  4).    But 


if  any  great  physical  change  had  taken 

Slaoe  in  the  interval  between  Hero- 
otus  and  Strabo,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Bosporus,  which 
were  during  this  period  at  the  very 
height  of  their  prosperity,  some  tra- 
dition of  it  would  surely  have  been  pre- 
served, and  have  become  known  to  the 
later  geographer. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  4R-50. 

*  iv.  99. 
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that  he  had  no  full  or  complete  knowledge  of  its  conrse,  as 
high  as  that  point  (abont  450  miles  from  its  mouth),  and  we 
have  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  and  imperfect  were 
his  notions  concerning  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the 
affluents  it  there  received.  Even  in  the  lower  portion^  though 
he  enumerates  the  tributaries  that  fall  into  it  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  if  he  had  accurate  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  streams 
really  meant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Forata,  or  Pruth,  which, 
as  it  joins  the  Danube  but  a  short  distance  above  its  delta,  and 
has  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Tyras,  would 
naturally  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  colonists  of  the  Euxine.^ 

Farther  inland  indeed  he  mentions  the  Maris,  as  flowing 
from  the  land  of  the  Agathyrsi,  which  may  in  all  probability 
be  identified  with  the  Marosch,  the  principal  river  of  Tran- 
sylvania:^ but  the  other  names  enumerated  by  him,  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  can  for  the  most  part  only 
be  identified  by  arbitrary  selection  among  the  numerous 
streams  that  pour  their  waters  into  the  Danube  on  the  one 
bank  or  the  other. 

§  8.  Herodotus  expressly  calls  the  Ister  the  greatest  of  all 
known  rivers,^  though  he  elsewhere  remarks  that  it  owes  its 
predominance  to  its  numerous  tributaries :  for  that,  taking  the 
main  streams  separately,  the  Nile  was  far  superior  to  it  in  the 
volume  of  its  waters.'  Besides  its  magnitude,  another  circum- 
stance that  particularly  attracted  his  attention  in  this  mighty 
stream  was  its  equable  flow,  which  presented  no  difference  in 


*  HerodotuB  himself  tells  us  (It.  48)  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  saperior 

that  it  was  called  Porata  by  the  Scy-  importance   of  tae   Theiss.       Strabo 

thians,  bat  Puretos  by  the  Greeks,  a  speaks  of  the  Marisus  as  flowing  into 

statement  that  dearly  shows  the  name  the  Danube,  and  serving  as  the  ohan- 

to  have  been  one  familiar  to  Greek  nel  by  which  the  Bomans  sent  np  their 

ears.  supplies  for  the  Dacian  war  (vii.  3, 

'  It  is  true  that  the  Marosch  does  §  IH) ;  while  the  name  of  the  Tiblscus, 

not  fisdl  directly  into  the  Danube,  but  '  or  Theiss,  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy, 

into  the  Theiss,  which  is  itself  a  tribu-  |  *  "larpos  fjiktf  i^v  fi^yi(rros  iroraitS>v 

tary  of  the  Danube.     But  this  is  a  '  irdrrw  r&v  ^fUis  lifity  (iv.  48). 

point  of  little  importance.    Even  at  a  *  Ibid.  50. 
much  later  period  geographers  do  not  • 
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winter  or  stmimer:  affording  in  this  respect  a  marked  con- 
trast, not  only  to  the  Nile,  but  to  all  those  rivers  with  which 
Herodotus  was  likely  to  be  most  familiar,  either  in  European 
Greece  or  Asia  Minor.  This  peculiarity  he  justly  attributes 
to  the  melting  of  the  accumulated  snows  by  the  summer  heat 
compensating  for  the  increased  evaporation  at  that  season.^ 
But  he  was  not  aware  that  this  great  accumulation  of  snow  was 
owing  to  the  chains  of  high  mountains  that  supply  the  main 
tributaries  of  the  Danube,  and  he  ascribed  it  to  the  ordinary 
severity  of  the  winter,  in  the  lands  from  which  they  flowed ; — 
the  climate  of  which  he  supposed,  naturally  enough,  to  re- 
semble that  of  Scythia. 

§  9.  As.  has  been  already  pointed  out,  he  describes  the  Ister 
as  flowing  into  the  Euxine  with  its  mouth  fiacing  the  south- 
east :  the  next  of  the  great  rivers,  the  Tyras,  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  having  its  sources  in  a  large  lake  on  the  outer  confines 
of  Scythia,  where  it  adjoined  the  land  of  the  NeurL'  The 
Hypanis,  which  came  next,  also  rose  in  a  large  lake,  which  was 
thence  called  ^*  the  mother  of  the  Hypanis :"  its  waters  were  at 
first  quite  fresh,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  they  were 
rendered  bitter  or  salt  by  the  admixture  of  those  of  a  source  of 
extremely  salt  water,  at  the  distance  of  four  days'  voyage  from 
the  sea.^  It  is  singular  that  Herodotus  describes  the  Hypanis, 
though  he  calls  it  a  river  with  which  few  could  compare  in 
size/  a«  if  its  whole  course  was  only  nine  days'  voyage  from 
its  sources  to  the  sea,  and  though  these  are*  obviously  intended 
to  be  reckoned  de&sending  the  stream,  the  statement  is  never- 
theless difficult  to  understand.^ 

§  10.  The  Borysthenes,  which  he  justly  accounted  the  largest 


<  Ibid.  s  iv.  51.  '  Ibid.  52.  ;   miles  in  length,  and  not  less  than  8(i0 

*  rhv'Tirayuf  Hvra  irorafi6v  ip  iklyotai  <  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  its  sonroe  to 


/i4yay  (iv.  52).  It  is  strange  that  Mr. 
RawUnson  should  translate  these  words 
as  **  a  large  stream  among  those  of  the 
second  order.**  They  are  correctly 
rendered  by  Valckoiiaer  (ad  loc.)  **  flu- 
men  in  panels  magnum.' 
*  The  Bug  is  in  reality  about  480 


its  mouth.  It  is  probable  that  there  is 
some  confusion  in  our  existing  text; 
and  that  Herodotus  did  not  mean  the 
five  days'  voyage  mentioned  in  the  first 
instance  to  comprise  the  whole  distance 
from  the  lake  to  the  salt  fountain. 
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of  the  Scythian  riyeis,  after  the  Danube,  was,  he  adds,  the  most 
productive  of  all  rivers,  not  only  in  Scythia,  but  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Nile.  The  vast  quantity 
and  variety  of  fish  that  it  produced,  some  of  them  of  the 
largest  size ;  the  richness  and  extent  of  the  pastures  on  its 
banks ;  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  cultivation ;  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  clear  waters, — at  the  same  time  that  salt  was  pro- 
duced in  abundance  at  its  mouth — gave  it  the  palm  over  all 
its  competitors.*  Nor  are  these  praises  exaggerated.  The 
Greek  colony  founded  near  its  mouth,  and  from  thence  gene- 
rally known  among  the  Greeks  as  Borysthenes,  but  called  by 
its  inhabitants  Olbia  or  Olbiopolis  (''the  prosperous  city") 
owed  its  wealth  and  prosperity  mainly  to  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  this  great  stream,  which  opened  out  the  access  to 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  Southern  Bussia. 

Yet  even  of  the  Borysthenes  itself  his  geographical  know- 
ledge was  very  imperfect.  He  himself  tells  us  that  no  one 
was  acquainted  with  its  source,  but  that  it  was  known  for 
a  distance  of  forty  days'  voyage,  as  far  as  a  place  called 
Gerrhus,  and  that  its  course  was  from  north  to  south.'  He 
therefore  evidently  considered  it  as  flowing  parallel  with  the 
Hypanis,  and  had  no  conception  of  the  vast  bend  by  which 
the  Dnieper  sweeps  round  from  below  Kiev  by  Ekaterinoslav 
to  Kherson.  It  is  more  remarkable  that  he  seems  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  interrupt  the 
navigation  of  the  river  during  this  part  of  its  course,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  and  must  in  all  ages  have 
opposed  a  barrier  to  communication  with  the  regions  beyond. 
But  he  himself  tells  us  that  it  flowed  through  the  land  of  the 
Georgi,  or  agricultural  Scythians,  for  the  lowest  ten  days' 
voyage,  and  above  that  its  course  lay  through  uninhabited 


*  Herodoi  iv.  58.  This  ohaiacter  of 
the  Boi^rathenes  seems  to  have  become 
trnditional.  tScymnus  Chius,  who  pro- 
bably copied  direeUy  from  Ephorns, 
says  of  it  in  like  ooanner : 


o^TOf  Si  irarrwr  i<ni  xpfUtfMtfraTov. 

VT.  81S-S16,  cd.  MtlUer. 

The  huge  fish  are  doubtless  sturgeon, 
which  still  abotmd  iu  the  Dnieper. 
7  See  Note  D,  p.  211. 
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regions;*  so  that  little  would  be  known  concerning  it.  His 
erroneous  view  of  its  direction  would  however  tend  materially 
to  vitiate  all  his  ideas  of  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Scythia, 
and  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  to  arrange 
and  explain  his  other  statements  on  the  subject. 

§  11.  The  last  of  the  great  rivers  of  Scythia  which  he  mentions 
is  the  Tanais,  with  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  by  name  at 
least :  this  he  describes  as  flowing  in  the  first  place  (like  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras)  from  a  great  lake,  and  discharging  itself 
into  a  stiU  greatery  the  Mseotis,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  He  adds  also  that  it 
received  a  tributary  river  called  the  Hyrgis.*  In  point  of 
fact  the  Don  does  rise  in  a  lake,  while  the  Bug  and  the 
Dniester  do  not,  but  it  is  one  of  such  very  small  dimensions,  as 
not  even  to  figure  on  any  ordinary  map  of  Russia/  and  it  is 
wholly  inconceivable  that  the  informants  of  the  historian  had 
sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  these  remote  regions  of  the 
interior  to  be  aware  of  this  minute  fact,  while  their  general 
notions  were  so  vague  and  incoherent.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  in  all  three  cases  the  lake  was  invented,  or  assumed 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information, 
as  the  readiest  means, of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  a  great 
river.  At  the  same  time  the  extensive  marshes  in  the  interior 
of  Russia  would  favour  the  idea,  and  may  perhaps  have  really 
contained  accumulations  of  stagnant  water  of  greater  extent 
than  they  do  now.  In  one  respect  indeed  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  Herodotus  was  superior  to  that  possessed  by  many 
later  writers.  Both  Hippocrates  and  Aristotle  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  great  chain  of  mountains  '^  in  the  extreme 
north,  beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia,"  in  which  all  the  greatest 
of  these  rivers  took  their  rise,  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  the  Rhiptean  Mountains.^    Herodotus  on  the  contrary 


*  Ilerodot.  iv.  58. 

*  The  Hyrgis  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Donotz,  but  merely  on  the 
ground  that  that  river  is  the  most  con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Don. 


*  It  is  called  Lake  Ivan  Ozero,  and 
is  situated  in  about  84^  N.  latitude,  but 
is  described  as  a  mere  pool. 

^  Aristot.  3fef^roZ.i]8.  Hippocrates 
oven  accepts  the  popular  notion  that  it 
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(as  has  been  already  mentioned),  not  only  makes  no  mention 
of  the  existence  of  any  snch  range,  bnt  his  account  of  the 
great  rivers  just  described,  altogether  excludes  the  supposition 
that  they  deriyed  their  waters  from  such  a  source. 

§  12.  On  the  whole,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus 
of  the  five  principal  rivers  of  Scythia  is  very  much  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Their  mouths  and  the  lower  portion  of 
their  courses  would  be  well  known  to  the  Greek  settlers  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  whUe  vague  and  often  erroneous 
rumours  would  be  all  that  reached  them  concerning  the  sources 
of  the  same  rivers,  or  the  part  of  their  course  during  which 
they  flowed  through  wild  and  thinly  peopled  regions.  In 
every  instance  indeed  these  great  streams  took  their  rise 
beyond  the  limits  of  Scythia  proper,  as  defined  by  Herodotus, 
among  the  barbarous  nations  that  are  described  as  surrounding 
the  Scythians,  with  whom  the  Greeks  themselves  had  little,  if 
any,  intercourse. 

§  13.  But  if  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  five  great 
rivers  in  question  is  tolerably  clear  and  distinct,  and  their 
identification  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether otherwise  with  regard  to  three  other  streams,  all  of 
which  he  distinctly  places  between  the  Bortfsthenes  and  the 
Tanats,  and  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Panticapes,  Hypa- 
cyris,  and  Gerrhus.  Of  these  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they 
have  defied  all  the  efibrts  of  successive  geographers  to  identify 
them  with  any  known  rivers,  or  to  propose  any  plausible  solu- 
tion  of  the  di£Sculty.  The  Panticapes  is  described  as  rising 
in  a  lake,  having  a  course  from  north  to  south,  therefore 
parallel  with  the  Borysthenes,  into  which  river  it  ultimately 
fell,  apparently  not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  intermediate 
space  (which  was  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey  from  west 
to  east ')  was  occupied  by  the  Husbandmen  (Georgi)  or  agri- 
cultural Scythians,  while  the  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its 


was  from  thence  the  north  wind  blew. 
rfci  ipterouny  Ka2  rolai  oifp€<ri,  roitri  Pi- 


mtloicri,  Z6w  6  $op47i5  itviu  (De  Aeris^ 
Aqnis,  &c.  0.  95). 

•    iv     Ifi 


iv.  18. 
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course  traversed  the  land  which  he  calls  Hylfea,  or  the  Forest 
Begion/  Next  comes  the  Hypacyris,  rising  also  in  a  lake, 
traversing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians,  leaving  the 
Hylsea  on  the  right,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Carcine, 
opposite  the  town  of  that  name.^  There  is  no  river  that  at  the 
present  day  at  all  corresponds  with  either  of  these ;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  stream  of  any  magnitude  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don,  except  the  Donetz,  which  is  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
river,  and  does  not  approach  the  Palus  Meeotis.  The  account 
is  further  perplexed  by  the  statement  that  the  Hypacyris,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  two  rivers,  discharged  its  waters  into  the 
Carcinitic  Gulf,  which  is  unquestionably  the  Gulf  of  Perekop, 
wed  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name. 

Still  more  enigmatical  is  the  description  of  the  third  river, 
the  Gerrhus,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a  branch  of 
the  Borysthenes,  separating  from  that  river  at  the  place  called 
Gerrhus,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  the  farthest 
point  to  which  the  Borysthenes  was  navigable,  and  was  distant 
forty  days'  voyage  from  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  the  river  Gerrhus  separated  the  Nomad  Scytiiians  from 
the  Boyal  tribe,  and  was  in  one  part  not  less  than  seventeen 
days'  journey  distant  from  the  Borysthenes.  Yet  it  ulti- 
mately, instead  of  fEdling  into  the  Palus  MaBotis,  joined  the 
Hypacyris  (I). 

The  whole  account  is  utterly  imintelligible,  and  is  not  only 
at  variance  with  the  actual  geography  of  these  regions,  but 
may  fairly  be  said  to  involve  physical  impossibilities.*  It  can 
only  be  explained*  on  the  supposition  that  Herodotus,  who 
apparently  never  himself  crossed  the  Borysthenes,  was  misled 
by  the  confused  accounts  of  different  travellers,  of  which,  from 
his  own  imperfect  ideas  of  physical  geography,  he  was  unable 
to  see  the  contradiction. 


*  Her.  iv.  54.  It  is  remarkal)le  that 
Ephorufl,  the  next  writer  from  whom  we 
have  any  details  cunoeming  tlie  land  of 
the  Scythians,  dosorihes  in  like  manner 
a  river  ranticapes,  E,  of  the  Borysthenes, 


and  forming  the  boundary  between  tlie 
Gcorgi,  or  agricultural  S<rfthianB  and 
the  nomad  tribes  beyond  (£phoruB,  Fr. 
78,  od.  C.  MUller ;  Bcymn.  Ch.  w.  848- 
852).    •  iv.  55.     •  See  Note  £,  p.  212. 
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§  14.  It  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  identify  the  riyers  alluded 
to  in  another  passage,  where  he  tells  us  that  there  were  four 
great  riversy  which  had  their  sources  in  the  land  of  the  Thys- 
sagetaBy  beyond  the  desert  that  bounded  the  Budini  on  the 
north,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  Mae^tae, 
fell  into  the  Palus  MsBotis.^  These  he  enumerates  in  the 
following  order :  the  Lycus,  the  Oarus,  the  Tanais,  and  the 
Syrgis.  Of  these  the  Tansuls  is  of  course  well  known,  and 
the  Syrgis  is  probably  the  same  that  he  elsewhere  calls  the 
Hyrgis,  though  he  tiiere  describes  it  as  a  tributary  of  the 
Tancos,  not  as  Mling  into  the  Palus  MsBotis.  The  Oarus  has 
been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to  be  the  Yolga,  though 
that  riyer  in  fact  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  there  is  really 
no  clue  to  its  identification.^  Of  the  Lycus  nothing  whateyer 
is  known. 

£yen  of  the  Tanals  itself  it  may  be  obseryed,  that  though 
it  was  certainly  identical  with  the  Don,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  to  distinguish  the  main  stream  from  its  tri- 
butary the  Donetz,  which  is  itself  a  large  riyer,  and  has 'the 
more  direct  course  from  north  to  south,  while  the  Don  itself 
makes  so  great  a  bend  to  the  east,  that  it  might  readily  be 
mistaken  for  a  different  riyer.* 

§  15.  With  regard  indeed  to  all  these  streams  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  geographical  statements  of  Herodotus  as  to 
their  sources,  their  course  and  their  outflow,  could  be  deriyed 
only  from  the  reports  of  trayellers,  who  had  crossed  them  in 
their  commercial  journeys  with  carayans  into  the  interior.  The 
Greeks  certainly  had  nayigated  the  Borysthenes,  the  Hypanis 
and  the  Danube  for  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths: 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Tani^,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,^  and  the 


'  iv.  123, 

•  Bee  Note  F,  p.  213. 

*  Rexmell's  Oeography  of  Herodottu, 
p.  57. 


*  The  Greek  colony  of  Tanais,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
was  certainly  not  founded  tUl  long 
after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
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traffic  from  the  Boiysthenes  eastward  was  in  all  probability 
carried  on  almost  wholly  (as  it  has  been  in  modem  times)  by 
caravans  of  waggons  across  the  steppes.  A  traveller  accom- 
panying such  a  caravan  would  readily  observe  and  remember 
th^  number  of  considerable  streams  that  he  crossed,  and  might 
report  correctly  their  general  direction,  and  their  names,  at 
least  those  by  which  they  were  known  at  the  point  where  he 
crossed  them ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  river  to  bear  different  appellations  in  different  parts 
of  its  course — but  he  would  have  to  rely  upon  vague  hearsay 
as  to  the  points  from  which  they  came  or  to  which  they  ulti- 
mately tended.  Purely  geographical  questions  of  this  sort 
have  little  interest  for  a  semi-barbarous  people,  or  even  for  a 
half-educated  traveller,  and  the.  statement  that  all  the  four 
rivers  last  referred  to  ran  into  the  Palus  Maeotis  may  very  pro- 
bably have  been  a  mere  conjecture  hastily  adopted  by  those 
who,  like  Herodotus  himself,  believed  that  sea  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  the  Euxine. 

§  16.  Far  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  these  professed 
geographical  data,  are  the  notices  that  Herodotus  has  preserved 
to  us  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  that  inhabited  the  wide 
tracts  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Asia.  This  was  precisely  the  kind  of  information 
that  he  was  likely  to  obtain  most  correctly  from  the  class  of 
travellers  to  whom  alone  he  could  have  recourse.  Traders, 
travelling  solely  for  commercial  purposes,  would  be  likely  to 
trouble  themselves  little  about  purely  geographical  questions, 
but  their  attention  would  necessarily  be  directed  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  tribes  that  they  visited,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  productions  of  their  countries,  and  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  applied.  Nor  could  they  fail  to  notice  the  diversity 
or  identity  of  race  among  neighbouring  populations,  as  attested 
by  the  use  of  different  languages,  requiring  in  consequence  a 
succession  of  different  interpreters. 

In  one  respect  Herodotus  is  favourably  distinguished  from 
almost  all  his  successors.    With  many  ancient  geographers  the 
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term  Scythians  was  applied  in  as  wide  and  vague  a  sense  as 
that  of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  times.  Just  as  under  the 
latter  appellation  hare  been  included  tribes  of  Mongolian,  of 
Turkish,  and  even  of  Finnish  extraction,  so  did  the  later 
writers  on  ancient  geography  frequently  extend  the  name  of 
Scythians  to  all  the  nomad  nations  that  inhabited  the  northern 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  uses 
the  term  in  a  strictly  ethnographical  sense.^  With  him  the 
Scythians  are  a  distinct  people,  differing  from  those  that 
adjoined  them  on  the  east,  north,  and  west,'  and  Scythia  is  a 
definite  area,  of  the  extent  and  configuration  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  distinct  idea,  though  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  represent  to  ourselves  his  conception 
of  it. 

§  17.  One  point,  however,  is  certain.  He  tells  us  distinctly 
that  Scythia  was  bounded  on  two  sides,  the  south  and  east,  by 
the  sea.^  Hence  it  is  clear  that  he  regarded  the  Palus  I^Iapotis 
— ^as  was  done  by  all  subsequent  geographers,  including  even 
Ptolemy — as  extending  from  south  to  north,  and  thus  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Scythia.  The  Tanius,  which  pro- 
longed the  frontier  between  Europe  and  Asia  and  separated 
the  Scythians  from  the  Sarmatians,  was  also  supposed  to  flow 
from  north  to  south.  These  two  sides  he  considered  to  be 
about  equal,  and  supposed  Scythia  on  the  whole  to  be  (of 
course  speaking  approximately)  of  a  square  form,  extending 
inland  about  the  same  distance  as  the  length  of  its  sea-front, 
which  he  reckoned  at  twenty  days'  journey,  or  about  400  G. 


*  This  remark,  however,  moat  be 
omfliied  to  the  portion  of  his  work  (the 
foarth  book)  in  which  he  ia  treating 
speoiaUy  of  the  Scythians.  In  another 
pana^e  (Tii.  64)  he  applies  the  name 
of  Scythians  to  the  8ao»  or  Asiatic 
Scythiana,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
usual  with  later  geographers. 

*  He  tells  ns  that  they  called  them- 
selres  Sodoti  (SxtfXoroi),  and  that  it 
was  the  Greeks  who  gave  them  the 
name  of  Scythians  (iv.  6).    No  trace  in 


found  elsewhere  of  this  native  appella- 
tion; nor  does  it  tend  to  throw  uny 
light  upon  the  ethnic  affinities  or  de- 
scent of  the  people  designated  by  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  of  the  Scythitina. 
Few  questions  in  ethnology  have  been 
more  disputed  than  this.  See  Note  U, 
p.  215. 

*  t<m  ydp  rris  XkuBik^s  rh,  9^  fiipta 
r&¥  o6fKO¥  is  0d\atr<raa^  pipovra^  r^y  re 
irpbs  fi§<rafi0piii¥  koX  t^  irphs  ^m  (iv. 
99). 
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miles.*  It  is  evident  that  this  idea  of  the  confonnation  of 
the  country  is  so  widely  different  from  its  real  position  and 
figure,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
discuss  it  in  minute  detail,  or  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
natural  boundaries.  The  important  result  is,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  country  inhabited  by  the  Scythians  (properly  so 
called)  to  extend  only  about  400  G.  miles  inland,  whether 
measured  from  the  Euxine  or  the  Palus  Maeotis.*  They  there- 
fore may  be  considered  as  occupying  the  whole  of  Southern 
Russia,  including  the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  country  of 
the  Don  Cossacks,  together  with  Bessarabia  and  Moldayia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  But  their  limits  towards  the  in- 
terior cannot  be  defined  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.^ 

§  18.  The  Scythian  people,  as  conceived  by  the  historian,  was 
divided  into  several  tribes,  characterized  by  some  difference 
in  their  modes  of  life  and  habits,  as  the  G^orgi  or  agricultural 
Scythians,  the  Boyal,  and  the  Nomad  Scythians :  to  each  of 
which  he  assigns  a  definite  geographical  position.  But  un- 
fortunately he  has  described  these  positions  and  their  re- 
spective limits,  with  reference  to  the  rivers  between  the 
Borysthenes  and  the  Tanids,  in  a  manner  which  involves  them 
in  the  same  hopeless  confusion  that  attends  the  determination 


rpay^poVf  rw  Z(>o  fi9p4vy  KaTiiK6yrm$f  is 
Bdkeunratf,  wdifTji  X<ro¥  r6  re  ^f  r^ir  /ic(r^ 
Toior  p4pop  Km  rh  vaph  ripf  6dAcur<riBr 
(iv.  101). 

It  seems  difficult  to  understand  how, 
in  the  face  of  these  two  passages,  Kr. 
Bawlinson  can  say :  "  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  Herodotus  regaided  tioythia 
as  having  only  one  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea  "  {Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  209), 
when  he  distinctly  states,  twice  over, 
that  it  was  boundeid  by  the  sea  on  two 
sides.  His  whole  conception  of  the 
geographical  yiewa  entertained  by  He- 
rodotus on  the  subject  appears  to  me 
fundamentaUy  erroneous :  to  which  his 
mistranslation  of  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ma- 
terially contributes. 


*  He  reckons  (iv.  101}  from  the  Ister 
to  the  Borysthenes  ten  days'  journey, 
and  ten  more  from  the  Borysthenes 
to  the  Palus  Maotis,  calculating,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  200  stadia  to  the 
day*s  journey.  This  would  give  for  the 
southern,  or  sea,  front,  20  days'  journey, 
equal  to  4000  stadia  (400  G.  miles): 
and  he  adds  that  the  distance  from  the 
sea  to  the  Melanohleni,  who  adjoined 
the  Scythians  on  the  north,  was  also 
20  days'  journey.  Thus  the  extent  of 
the  boundary  lines  drawn  towards  the 
interior  (tA  6p6ia  rjk  4s  rfyf  iLtff6yaiQM 
^4po»Ta)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
boundaries  on  the  other  side  (rek  iwi- 
HdpffM)j  ie.  the  two  sides  washed  by 
the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  MsBotis. 

'  See  Note  6,  p.  214. 
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of  those  rivers.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty  is  that 
he  placed  in  the  western  part  of  Scythia  a  tribe  whom  he 
characterizes  as  the  Ploughmen  (Aroteres)  because  they  cnl- 
tiyated  the  land  in  order  to  raise  com /or  export,  without  using 
it  for  their  own  subsistence:  while  the  Georgi  (or  Agricul- 
turists), east  of  the  Borysthenes,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of 
their  own  tillage,  like  all  other  nations.  Beyond  them  towards 
the  east  were  the  Nomad  Scythians,  inhabiting  an  open  steppe 
country;  and  again  beyond  them,  extending  to  the  Palus 
Maeotis  and  the  Tanals,  was  the  tribe  of  the  Boyal  Scythians, 
who  looked  upon  all  the  others  as  their  slaves  or  vassals.  The 
whole  tract  occupied  by  these  successive  tribes  was  an  open 
treeless  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  district  (apparently  of 
small  extent)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  which  was 
called  in  consequence  Hylsea,  or  "  the  Forest  country."® 

§  19.  Beyond  the  limits  thus  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
Scythians  that  people,  as  he  tells  us,  was  encircled  by  a  series  of 
different  nations,  extending  from  west  to  east,  in  the  following 
order :  the  Agathyrsi,  the  Neuri,  the  Androphagi,  the  Melan- 
chlaeni,  the  Greloni,  the  Budini  and  the  SauromataB.  All  these 
tribes  had  their  own  separate  rulers  and  were  in  the  opinion 
of  the  historian  distinct  from  the  Scythians,  though  in  some 
instances  resembling  them  in  their  manners,  and  occasionally 
presenting  a  similarity  of  language.  The  Tauri  also,  who 
inhabited  the  peninsula  that  derived  its  name  from  them, 
were  regarded  by  him  as  a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians.* 

The  first  of  these  surrounding  tribes  was  the  Agathyrsi :  a 
people  who  are  distinguished  by  Herodotus  as  the  most  refined 


*  The  limito  and  poeition  of  this 
tiHct  cannot  be  determined,  for  the 
reason  already  stated,  that  they  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  enig- 
motical  rivers  Panticapes  and  Hypa- 
cjrras.  Bat  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  adjoining  the  sea.  No  extensive 
forest  tract  exists  in  this  part  of  Russia 
at  the  present  day :  bnt  the  tradition  ■  *  iv.  d9. 
still  remained  in  the  last  centnry  of 


some  portions  having  been  formerlv 
coverea  with  forests.  (See  Rennell^ 
Geography  of  Herodotw,  p.  63,  4to  ed.) 
Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Borys- 
thenes, where  the  river  spreads  into  a 
variety  of  channels,  are  indeed,  even  at 
present,  overgrown  with  trees,  and  the 
same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  other 
rivers,  though  in  a  less  degree. 
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among  them,  and  who  were  remarkable  also  for  the  abundance 
of  their  gold  ornaments.  They  may  be  considered  on  plau- 
siblCy  though  hardly  conclusive  grounds,  as  occupying  the 
region  now  called  Transylvania,  the  gold  mines  of  which  may 
probably  have  been  worked  from  the  earliest  ages.^  Next  to 
them  came  the  Neuri,  who  resembled  the  Scythians  in  man- 
ners :  but  were  said  to  have  the  peculiar  power  of  transforming 
themselves  for  a  few  days  every  year  into  wolves.*  This  story, 
of  which  Herodotus  frankly  expresses  his  disbelief,  is  curious 
as  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  superstition  of  the  '^  were-wolf," 
so  generally  prevalent  among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus  that  the  Neuri, 
about  a  generation  before  the  expedition  of  Darius,  had  been 
compelled  to  quit  their  homes  for  a  time,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  serpents,  has  at  first  sight  a  very  fabulous  air ; 
but  is  in  fact  by  no  means  improbable.  A  modem  traveller,' 
who  visited  the  German  colonies  in  the  south  of  Bussia,  found 
them  still  full  of  recollections  of  the  difiSculties  with  which 
they  had  to  cope,  when  they  first  settled  there  about  80  years 
before,  from  the  multitude  of  serpents  with  which  the  whole 
country  swarmed ;  and  which  only  gradually  gave  way  before 
the  increase  of  tillage  and  population.  The  Neuri  are  sup- 
posed by  Schafarik,  but  on  very  slender  grounds,  to  have  been 
a  Slavonian  tribe  :  they  apparently  occupied  the  country  near 
the  sources  of  the  Dniester,  the  modem  Yolhynia. 

§  20.  Beyond  the  Neuri  were  the  Androphagi,  who,  as  their 
name  imports,  were  cannibals,  in  which  respect  they  stood  alone 
among  all  the  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  their  manners  were  in  all  respects  the  most  rude 
and  savage  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  and  that  they  spoke 

>  In  other  respects  (says  Herodotus,   '  question,  a  species  of  Tiper  (Ckiluber 


iv.  104)  their  cuatoms  are  like  those  of 
the  Tluncians.  It  is  not  improhable 
that  they  were  in  fact  a  race  of  Thra- 
oian  origin.  *  iv.  105. 

*  Kohl,    ReUen    in    SUdrRussland, 


vol.  ii.  pp.  153-156.     The  serpents  in      Greece. 


traJbdlis\  are  said  to  grow  sometimes  to 
a  very  large  size.  Bat  some  of  the 
stories  related  to  Kohl  bear  the  stamp 
of  exaggeration,  and  remind  one  of 
similar  legends  in  the  early  ages  of 
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a  peculiar  langnage,  distinct  from  the  Scythian.^  All  these 
particulars  tend  to  support  the  conjecture  of  Neumann  that 
they  were  a  Finnish  race :  several  of  the  tribes  of  that  family 
being  known  to  haye  retained  the  habit  of  cannibalism  even 
in  the  middle  ages.^  They  were  separated  from  the  country 
of  the  Scythians  by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent,  and 
seem  to  have  been  situated  nearly  due  north  of  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  Borysthenes :  but  how  far  inland  we  have 
no  means  of  determining. 

Next  to  them — ^proceeding  still  from  west  to  east — came  the 
MelanchlsBniy  or  "Black-cloaks,"  of  whom  we  learn  nothing, 
except  that  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Scythians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  other  customs,  by  the  constant  use  of 
the  black  dress,  from  which  they  derived  their  name.*  But 
though  their  manners  were  like  those  of  the  Scythians,  Hero* 
dotus  expressly  tells  us  that  they  were  a  distinct  and  non- 
Scythian  race. 

§  21.  The  next  nation  to  the  Melanchlseni  were  the  Budini, 
a  people  concerning  whom  we  have  more  interesting  informa- 
tion. They  were  (Herodotus  tells  us)  a  large  and  powerful 
nation,  and  were  all  of  them  distinguished  by  light  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair.'  They  were  nomads  like  their  neighbours  on 
both  sides,  but  their  country  was  no  longer  the  mere  open 


*  Herodot  iv.  106. 

*  NeumanD,  Die  HeUenen  im  Sky' 
thetUande,  p.  212. 

*  W.  107.  The  Melanohlnni  .were 
already  mentioned  by  Heoataeus.  They 
are  noticed  at  a  later  period  by  Dion 
ChryeoBtomos  (flrat,  zxxtI.  p.  78)  who 
aayi  that  the  Olbiopolites  had  derived 
from  Uiem  the  fiishion  of  wearing  short 
black  cloaks,  which  preyailed  among 
them  in  his  day. 

'  There  ap{)^ars  to  me  no  donbt  that 
this  is  the  sense  of  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotna.  BovStyoi  9h  fBtvs  ihv  fi4ya  Kal 
voA.A^y  y\avK6p  r§  irSy  taxvpAs  4ori  koX 
nv^p  (It.  108).  The  combination  of 
vvMs  in  the  sense  of  **  red-haired " 
with  yKeumSs  or  yXMUK^fAftaros  is  one  of 

VOL.  1. 


frequent  ocoarrence  fsee  Pint  Cat. 
Maj,  L\  and  exactly  corresponds  to  the 
•<  coemlei  oouli,  mtiln  comsB  "  of  Taci- 
tns  in  speaking  of  the  Germans  (Ger- 
mofiia).  But  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose  the 
Budini  to  be  of  Qermanic  race,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  Mannert,  and  par- 
tially adopted  by  Bawlinson.  The 
Bussians  are  spoken  of  by  an  Arabic 
author  as  having  "red>  hair  and  blue 
eyes ;"  and  the  Thracians  are  also  de- 
scribed as  having  the  same  character- 
istic. According  to  Humboldt  {AtU 
CerUrdtej  vol.  i.  p.  393),  tribes  with  red 
beards  and  blue  eyes  are  mentioned  in 
the  Chinese  annals  as  living  in  the 
interior  of  Central  Asia  or  Mongolia. 

O 
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steppe  or  plain :  it  contained  extensive  forests,  as  well  as  lakes 
and  marshes  which  abounded  with  beayers  and  otters.  In  the 
midst  of  these  dwelt  a  tribe  called  the  Geloni,  who  were  often 
confounded  with  them,  so  that  the  name  of  Geloni  was  fre- 
quently applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Budini* — but  incorrectly,  as  Herodotus  assures  us.  According 
to  him,  the  Geloni  differed  from  the  Budini  in  personal 
characters  and  in  language,  as  well  as  in  the  habits  of  life. 
They  were  not  nomads,  but  settled  agriculturists,  having 
gardens  or  orchards,  and  raising  com  for  their  own  consump- 
tion :  they  even  possessed  a  city  of  large  extent,  surrounded 
by  walls,  built  of  timber,  and  containing  houses  and  temples, 
also  of  wood.  These  temples,  according  to  the  informants  of 
Herodotus,  were  dedicated  to  Greek  divinities  and  adorned 
with  altars  and  statues  in  the  Greek  fashion.  In  fetct,  he 
tells  us,  the  Geloni  were  originally  Greeks,  who  had  quitted 
the  trading-places  on  the  coast  and  settled  among  the  Budini ; 
and  their  language  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Scythian.* 

It  is  very  difiScult  to  give  credence  to  this  last  statement. 
It  would  be  an  unprecedented  thing  for  Greek  settlers  to  have 
established  themselves  at  such  a  distance  in  the  interior,  with- 
out keeping  up  any  communication  or  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  on  the  Euxine;  and  the  explanation  suggested 
by  Heeren  that  it  was  merely  a  Greek  factory  established  thus 
far  inland,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
Herodotus,  who  evidently  meant  to  describe  these  Geloni  as 
a  barbarian  tribe,  though  more  cultivated  and  civilized  than 
their  neighbours ;  and  retaining  traces  of  their  Greek  origin 
in  their  religion  and  language.  Very  little  value  can  be 
attached  to  the  former  ground  of  identification ;  and  if  the 
Geloni  were  a  Slavonian  tribe  (as  has  been  suggested  with 
some  plausibility  by  Schafarik)^  there  would  really  be  sufficient 


*  Herodot.  iv.  109.  Both  names  are 
found  in  the  later  geographers,  but  with 
no  additional  particulars,  and  appa- 
rently only  derired  from  Herodotus. 


•  iv.  108. 

>  Bcha&rik,    Slavische   AUerthiimer, 
vol.  i.  pp.  184-190. 
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resemblance  between  the  deities  of  the  two  systems  to  lead 
readily  to  the  belief.  The  wooden  city,  with  its  walls  of  wood, 
resembles  very  much  the  accounts  we  find  of  the  old  Slavonian 
cities :  that  of  Saratov,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  retained 
its  ancient  wooden  walls  and  towers  down  to  a  late  period.' 
In  the  neighboorhood  of  that  city,  within  the  province  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga  we 
may  fix  with  reasonable  assurance  the  position  of  the  Geloni, 
and  the  surrounding  nomad  tribes  of  the  Budini.  This  is  an 
important  point  for  the  determination  of  the  geographical 
position  of  other  tribes,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

§  22.  East  of  the  Tanids,  but  south  of  the  Budini,  dwelt  the 
Sauromatae,  a  nomad  race  inhabiting  a  region  of  open  steppes, 
wholly  destitute  of  trees,  like  the  greater  part  of  Scythia 
proper.'  They  occupied  a  tract  fifteen  days'  journey  in  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tamos  towards  the  north.  Most  modem 
writers  are  agreed  in  identifying  the  SauromatsB  of  Herodotus 
with  the  SarmatsB  or  Sarmatians  of  later  authors,  who  at  a 
subsequent  period  crossed  the  Tansuls,  drove  out  the  Scythians 
from  the  steppes  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  ultimately  extended 
themselves  into  the  plains  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  where, 
under  the  name  of  Slavs,  they  still  form  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  legend  related  by  Herodotus  which  ascribes  their 
origin  to  a  casual  mixture  of  certain  Scythians  with  a  body  of 
Amazons,^  is  doubtless  a  mere  myth,  invented  to  account  for 
the  masculine  and  warlike  habits  of  the  women  among  them : 
and  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it,  as  evidence  of  any 
real  connection  of  rape  between  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
But  the  case  is  otherwise  with  his  statement  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  languages:'  this  is  a  point  upon  which  the 
Greek  traders  were  likely  to  be  able  to  judge,  and  is  certainly 
a  circumstance  of  importance  in  attempting  to  determine  the 
ethnographical  character  of  the  Scythians  themselves.* 


•  Gobel,  Reise  m  8iidrBus9land, 
cited  by  Neumann,  p.  91.  Bee  also 
Sehafank,  I.  6.  p.  191. 


*  Herodot  iv.  21. 

*  iv.  110-116. 

*  lb.  117.        «  See  Note  H,  p.  215. 
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Such  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  series  of  nations  or 
tribes  by  which  the  Scythians  were  immediately  surrounded. 
In  most  directions  these  tribes  formed  the  limit  of  his  know- 
ledge and  of  the  supposed  habitable  world.  We  hear  nothing 
of  any  people  beyond  the  Agathyrsi  to  the  west:  and  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Neuri 
was,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  uninhabited.  The  Androphagi 
were  themselves  separated  from  the  northern  limit  of  Scythia 
by  a  desert  tract  of  considerable  extent;  and  beyond  them 
again  was  an  absolute  desert,  where  no  people  were  known  to 
dwell.  North  of  the  Melanchlseni  again  nothing  was  known 
but  uninhabited  deserts.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  these 
directions  neither  the  Greek  traders  nor  their  Scythian  in- 
formants had  penetrated  any  farther.' 

§  23.  But  it  was  otherwise  towards  the  north-east.  Beyond  the 
Budini,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  were  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saratov,  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga,  there  was 
also  a  desert  tract,  but  only  of  seven  days'  journey  in  extent ; 
and  beyond  this,  in  a  somewhat  easterly  direction,  dwelt  the 
ThyssagetfiB,  a  numerous  and  peculiar  people."  They,  as  well 
as  the  lurcsB,®  who  were  contiguous  to  them  in  the  same 


T  iv.  17, 18, 20. 

*  teyos  irokkhp  ical  t^iov.  Herodot.  iv. 
22.  He  doubtless  means  by  this  ex- 
pression to  intimate  his  own  oonTiction 
that  the  Thyssagetie  were  a  distinct 
people  from  their  neighbours,  Scythians 
and  others.  But  of  course  this  does 
not  exclude  the  probability  of  ethno- 
graphical relations  between  them.  The 
name  has  been  regarded,  naturally 
enough,  as  iudioating  a  connection  with 
the  Massagetffi,  who  were  not  far  dis- 
tant towards  the  south-east ;  and  both 
have  been  supposed  to  be  related  to 
the  Getffi  of  the  Greeks,  the  supposed 
ancestors  of  the  Goths  (Donaldson, 
VarroniantUf  p.  41, 2nd  edit.).  Professor 
Bawlinsou  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assume 
boldly  that  the  Thyssaget®  were  the 
**  lesser  Goths  "as  distinguished  from 
the  MassagetiB  or  ^* greater  Goths" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note).    But  there  is  no 


etymological  support  for  this :  and  all 
such  inferences  from  mere  names,  the 
original  forms  of  which  we  have  no 
means  of  discovering,  appear  to  me  in 
the  highest  degree  hazardous  and  un- 
certain. See  some  judicious  remarks 
of  Niebuhr  {Beteardies,  p.  82).  Hum- 
boldt, however  (Kornnos,  vol.  ii.  p.  176), 
adopts  the  Gothic  hypothesis  with  re- 
gard to  the  MassagetiB  without  hesi- 
tation. 

'  The  name  of  these  lurcss  has  been 
transformed  by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  §  19)  and 
Mela  (i.  c.  19,  §  116),  both  of  whom  are 
obviously  copying  Herodotus,  into 
TurcsB,  and  they  have  in  consequence 
frequently  been  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Turks.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  name  of  Turks  to 
be  anything  like  so  ancient  as  this; 
and  the  comcidence  is  probably  mere 
accident,  having  apparently  originated 
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regions,  were  hunters,  and  subsisted  by  the  chase :  their  whole 
country  being  overspread  with  forests.  Beyond  them  again 
still  bearing  towards  the  east,  dwelt  a  Scythian  tribe,  who  were 
believed  to  have  formerly  emigrated  from  the  land  of  the 
Boyal  Scythians,  on  the  Euxine,  and  established  themselves 
in  these  remote  regions.  Thus  far,  we  are  told,  the  country 
was  level  and  fertile :  but  after  this  it  became  stony  and 
rugged.  After  traversing  a  considerable  extent  of  this  rugged 
tract  there  occurred  a  people  called  the  Argippaei,  dwelling  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians  in  dress,  but  spoke  a  peculiar  language.  They  had 
flat  noses  and  projecting  chins,  or  jaw-bones,  and  were  always 
bald  from  their  birth  upwards.^  Their  principal  subsistence 
was  derived  from  a  kind  of  fruit,  which  they  dried  in  solid 
masses,  after  straining  off  the  juice,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  milk.  This  is  precisely  the  same  process  used  by  the 
Calmucks  of  the  present  day  in  preparing  the  fruit  of  the  bird- 
cherry  (Prunus  Padus),  which  with  them  also  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet.  The  description  of  the  physical 
characters  of  the  Argippsei  also  resembles  that  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and  other  Mongolian  tribes,  as  these  would  present  themselves 
to  an  unscientific  observer.  The  baldness  indeed  is  not  really 
common  to  the  whole  race,  but  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  caste : 
and  must  have  been  erroneously  transferred  to  the  whole 
people.  It  was  doubtless  the  same  confusion  that  gave  rise 
to  the  notion  preserved  by  Herodotus  that  the  Argippaei  were 
a  sacred  race,  who  never  made  use  of  arms  and  had  no  occasion 
for  them,  as  no  one  ever  attacked  them  :  but  the  neighbouring 
tribes  referred  their  disputes  to  them  as  arbiters.^ 

The  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Argippaeans  were 
settled,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  Ural  :^  and  if  we 


only  in  a  false  reading  of  Herodotus.   !   liinor.     But  the  similarity  of  name 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  tempt-  '   may  well  he  in  this  ease  also  merely 


ing  to  connect  the  name  of  the  Iurc» 
with  that  of  the  Yuruks,  a  wandering 
race  of  herdsmen  akin  to  the  Turco- 


casual. 
»  iv.  23.  •  Ihid. 

'  They  are  indeed  supposed  hy  Hee- 


mans,  who  ruam  oyer  the  plains  of  Asia      ren  {Aiiaiie  NcUiotu,  vol.  ii.  p.  272)  to 
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place  them  on  the  western  or  sonth-westem  slopes  of  that  chain, 
there  will  remain  abundance  of  room  for  the  different  tribes 
enumerated  by  Herodotus  between  them  and  the  Budini.  It  is 
indeed  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  these  tribes  its  precise 
geographical  limits  or  position,  but  we  trace  distinctly,  as  we 
follow  the  course  indicated  by  Herodotus,  the  transition  from 
the  open  steppes  to  the  forest-covered  regions, — which  were 
certainly  far  more  extensive  in  ancient  times  than  they  are  at 
the  present  day,* — and  from  thence  to  the  rugged  hilly  tract 
immediately  adjoining  the  mountains. 

§  24.  The  ArgippsBans  were  the  last  nation  towards  the  north, 
with  which  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  Euxine  or  their  Scythian 
neighbours,  had  any  direct  communication.  They  were  cut 
off  on  the  north  by  an  impassable  barrier  of  lofty  mountains ; 
beyond  which  no  one  had  ever  penetrated :  but  the  Argippseans 
reported  them  to  be  inhabited  by  men  with  feet  like  goats ; — 
and  beyond  these  again  were  a  people  who  slept  for  six  months 
in  the  year.*  In  these  traditions — naturally  treated  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  as  mere  fables — it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  a 
germ  of  truth.  The  one  is  no  more  than  a  natural  hyperbole 
to  express  the  habits  of  an  active  race  of  mountaineers ;  the 
other  is  obviously  founded  on  the  well-known  facts  of  the  pro- 
longed winter  night  of  the  Arctic  Begions  :*  though,  like  most 
similar  traditions,  it  was  exaggerated  far  beyond  the  truth. 


bo  the  Altai,  and  the  same  view  is 
adopted  by  Humboldt  (Atie  Centrales 
vol.  i.  pp.  389-407).  But,  notwith- 
BtancUng  these  high  anthoritiea,  it 
appears  to  me  far  more  probable  that 
the  Ural  Mountains  are  those  really 
meant.  The  course  followed  by  Hero- 
dotus is  clearly  towards  the  N.E.  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  conception  it  was 
nearly  N.  but  verging  somewhat  to- 
wards the  E.),  and  this  direction  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  chain  of  the 
Ural.  These  mountains  could  not  have 
been  overlooked  or  ignored  by  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus,  and  would  con- 
stitute a  natural  barrier  to  all  further 
communication  in  this  direction.    It  is 


true  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural  in 
i^ality  extends  from  S.  to  N.  and  not 
from  W.  to  E.  as  Herodotus  apparently 
conceived  the  mountains  in  question  to 
do,  but  there  are  few  points  upon  which 
the  information  of  ancient  writers  w^ 
BO  often  inaccurate  or  erroneous,  as  this 
of  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges. 

*  See  this  point  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Neumann,  pp.  85-98. 

»  iv.  25. 

*  It  is,  however,  jnstlv  observed  by  a 
recent  traveUer  (cited  by  Mr.  Bawlin- 
son)  that  the  statement  as  reported  to 
Herodotus  was  not  that  there  was  a 
night  of  six  months*  duration,  which  of 
course  is  only  true  at  the  pole  itself^ 
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Bat  wlule  the  country  north  of  the  Argippieans  was  thus 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  it  was  othervdse  with  the  tract  that 
lay  to  the  east  of  them.  Here  dwelt  the  Issedones,  a  people 
who  are  represented  as  just  and  humane  in  other  respects,  but 
having  the  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
fathers,  whose  skulls  they  afterwards  gilt  and  preserved  as 
objects  of  reverenced  The  name  of  the  Issedones  was  certainly 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It 
was  mentioned  by  HecatsBUS  of  Miletus,  as  well  as  by  Aristeas, 
who  professed  to  have  visited  them  himself."  Whether  or  not 
this  was  true,  it  may  be  taken  as  showing  with  certainty  that 
they  were  already  known  to  the  Greeks  on  the  Euzine  in  his 
time.  They  are  placed  by  Herodotus,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
east  of  the  Ai^ppaei:  in  another  passage  he  tells  us  that 
they  were  situated  ^'opposite  to"  the  MassagetsB,  whom  he 
regarded  as  occupying  an  extensive  tract  to  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.®  The  Issedones  would  in  this  case  be  due  north 
of  them, — ^a  meaning  which  would  suit  very  well  with  the 
passage  in  question — and  may  be  placed  in  the  broad  steppes 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Ural  Mountains— now  inhabited  by 
the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz. 

§  25.  The  regions  north  of  the  Issedones  were  equally  un* 
known  with  those  to  the  north  of  the  Argippseans.  But  it  was 
here  that  they  placed  the  fabulous  Arimaspians,  and  the  equally 
fabulous  Griffins.  Herodotus  is  distinct  in  his  assertion  that 
this  story  was  told  by  the  Issedones,  from  whom  the  Scythians 


but  that  the  inhabitants  slept  for  that 
period,  which  may  be  understood  as 
arising  from  their  keeping  closely 
within  drx)rs  through  the  long  and 
dreary  winter  nights. 

A  similar  tramtion  as  to  the  "  land 
of  darkness  "  in  the  far  north  was  cur- 
rent among  Oriental  nations  (see  a 
note  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  on  Herodotus, 
iv.  25),  and  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  was  informed  that  it  was  distant 
forty  days'  journey  from  tiie  city  of  Bul- 
gar,  which  he  Tisited.  (^Travala  of  Ihn 
BaMa,  imnslatcd  by  Lee,  p.  78.) 


How  easily  such  a  statement  might 
arise  from  exaggeration  of  a  true  fact 
is  shown  by  Pliny  in  his  account  of 
Tbule,  where,  after  stating  that  there 
was  no  night  there  at  the  summer 
solstice,  and  no  day  at  the  winter 
solstice,  he  adds,  **  Hoc  quidam  senis 
meusibus  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur" 
(iv.  c.  16.  §  104), 

'  iv.  26. 

•  iv.  13.    See  above.  Chap.  IV. 

*  i.  201.  The  conclusions  to  bo 
drawn  from  this  passage  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter. 
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learnt  it,  and  that  it  passed  from  them  to  the  Greeks.^  If  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  it  would  appear  pro-- 
bable  that  the  fable  was  connected  with  the  fact  of  the  abun- 
dance of  gold  on  the  flanks  of  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains, 
the  streams  of  which  may  have  been  worked  by  people  in  a 
very  primitive  state  of  civilization.*  Herodotus  himself,  while 
rejecting  as  altogether  fabulous  the  story  of  the  griffins  and 
the  one-eyed  Arimaspians,  admits  as  a  certain  fact  that  by  far 
the  greatest  quantity  of  gold  came  from  the  north  of  Europe 
(under  which  appellation  he  includes  the  tracts  in  question), 
**  though  how  produced  (he  adds)  I  know  not/'^  The  abun- 
dance of  gold  among  the  Scythians  on  the  Euxine,  and  its 
extensive  use  by  them,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  contents 
of  their  tombs,  which  have  been  opened  in  modem  times. 
Whatever  therefore  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  fable, 
the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  gold  were  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Northern  Asia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  is  one 
that  admits  of  no  doubt. 

To  this  fact  we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  great  extension 
of  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in  this  direction. 
The  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  collected  by 
Herodotus  concerning  the  regions  which  lay  to  the  north-east 
of  Scythia,  as  compared  with  those  which  bounded  it  on  the 
north-west  and  north,  is  very  remarkable,  and  points,  as  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Heeren,^  to  the  existence  of  a  well- 
established  caravan  route  in  that  direction.  But  the  commo- 
dities that  can  be  carried  long  distances  by  caravans  niust 
necessarily  be  light,  and  readily  portable.  Gold  was  exactly 
a  production  of  this  kind,  adapted  for  ready  transport ;  and 
the  gold-bearing  regions  of  Northern  Asia  would  naturally 
exercise  a  strong  power  of  attraction  upon  the  Greek  settlers 
on  the  Euxine,  as  well   as  on  the  more  civilized   Scythian 


>  iv.  27.  He  adds  that  the  name  of 
ArimaspiaDs  was  Scythian :  for  that  in 
the  Sc^rthian  language  ^  arima ''  meant 


*  Bee  the  remarks  of  Hmnboldt  on 
this  subject  (A tie  CeniraU,  toL  L  pp. 
330-408).  •  iii.  116. 


one,  ^nd  **  spou,"  an  eye.  \       *  Asiatio  NcUiontf  vol.  ii.  p  285. 
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tribes,  who  adjoined  that  sea.  The  only  other  production  of 
these  northern  regions  that  was  likely  to  be  sought  after  by 
visitors  from  the  south  was  their  furs,  which  would  be  an 
indispensable  article  to  the  Greek  colonists  in  Scy thia,  however 
little  they  were  used  to  require  them  at  home. 

§  26.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  how  little  such  sources  of 
information  as  were  open  to  Herodotus  could  be  relied  on  for 
correct  geographical  knowledge,  that,  while  he  obtained  these 
interesting  and  valuable  particulars  concerning  the  various 
nations  and  tribes  that  were  successively  met  with  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  north-east,  no  mention  is  found  of  the 
great  river  Volga,  which  must  have  been  necessarily  crossed 
on  the  way,  and  which  was  in  fact  a  larger  stream  than  either 
the  TaniuLS  or  the  Borysthenes.  The  supposition  that  the 
Oarus,  mentioned  by  him  in  another  passage  among  the  rivers 
flowing  from  the  land  of  the  Thyssagetse,  was  really  the  Volga, 
would  not  mend  the  matter,  as  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
regarded  that  river  as  of  any  greater  importance  than  the 
other  streams  with  which  he  associated  it.* 

§  27.  On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  acquired  of  these  countries  would  naturally  lead  him  to 
the  inference,  even  if  he  possessed  no  specific  information  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  must  be  an  inland  sea,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  land.  This,  indeed,  results  of  neces- 
sity from  the  data  with  which  he  himseK  furnishes  us.  For  he 
distinctly  places  the  MassagetsB  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian  :  *  these  adjoined  the  Issedones  on  the  north,  and  the 
Isscdones  again  were  connected  through  the  ArgippaDi  and  an 
unbroken  chain  of  nations  towards  the  west,  with  the  Budini 
and  the  Scythians.  But  apart  from  this  train  of  reasoning, 
it  is  probable  that  Herodotus  had  derived  from  some  other 


*  It  fleems  not  improbable  that  the 
Yolga  waa  in  fact  confounded  with  the 
TAnaiis:  the  two  streams  approach  near 
one  another  in  the  part  of  tneir  oonrse 
where  they  would  naturally  be  crossed 
by  a  travdler  proceeding  through  the 


land  of  the  Budini,  and  might  be  sup- 
posed by  him  to  be  only  two  branches 
of  one  great  stream.    But  in  any  case 
the  omission  is  a  remarkable  one. 
•  i.  201. 
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source  more  definite  information  concerning  the  Caspian  Sea, 
as  he  not  only  states  distinctly,^  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  separate 
sea,  not  communicating  with  any  other,  bht  he  giyes  an 
estimate  of  its  length  and  breadth,  which  implies  that  it  was 
habitually  navigated.®  In  this  respect  it  is  remarkable  that 
Herodotus  was  in  advance  of  almost  all  his  successors,  who, 
from  Eratosthenes  to  Pliny,  agreed  in  describing  the  Caspian 
as  an  inlet  from  the  outer  Ocean.  It  is  not  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  correct  view  again  prevailing. 


Sect.  3. — Expedition  of  Darius  into  Seythia. 

§  1.  The  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  is  undoubt- 
edly entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  fact,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  admit  many  of  its  details  as  historically  accurate. 
But  we  have  here  only  to  consider  it  from  a  geographical  point 
of  view ;  and  in  this  respect  we  shall  find  that  the  narrative  of 
it,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  accords  extremely  well  with  the 
geograpliical  account  of  Scythia  and  the  adjoining  lands  given 
by  the  same  author.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  that, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  how  much  vagueness  and  uncertainty 
still  hung  about  the  regions  in  question,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  two  have  been  adapted  to  each 
other.  Either  the  narrative  of  the  campaign  has  been  fitted 
into  the  geographical  views  obtained  from  other  sources,  or 
those  views  have  been  themselves  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  expedition.  The  latter  alternative 
is  that  adopted  by  Major  Eennell,  who  supposes  that  Hero- 


'  i.  203.  the    position    of    the    Caspian,    and 

*  HerodotoB  gives  the  length  of  the  reckoned  its  greatest  length  from  E.  to 

Caspian  as  fifteen  days'  voyage  for  a  \  W.  instead  of  from  N.  to  S.    This  was 

rowing  vessel  (ctpc(r(i}    xp^^l*-*^Vy  I^-X  certainly  done  by  later  geographers,  but 

and  the  great^  breadth  as  eight  days.  ,  from  whatever  source  Herodotus  de- 

These  proportions  are  very  nearly  cor-  {  rived  his  information  concerning  this 

rectf  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson  |  sea  he  certainly  appears  to  have  had  a 

that  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  (as  more  accurate  idea  of  its  extent  and 

has  been  suggested  by  some  critics,  in-  I  configuration  than  any  of  his  successors 

eluding  Niebuhr)  that  he  misconceived  before  Ptolemy. 
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dotus  *^  drew  his  materials  for  the  inland  part  of  the  geography 
[of  Scythia],  scanty  as  they  may  be,  from  the  history  of  this 
expedition."  *  But  the  historical  details  of  the  narrative  are 
such  as  in  themselves  to  present  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  our  receiving  it  as  an  accurate  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  Persian  army ;  and  the  particulars  previously  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  different  nations  that  were  successively 
visited  by  the  invader,  resemble  much  more  the  impressions 
that  might  have  been  gathered  from  the  Scythians  themselves, 
than  such  as  would  be  derived  from  a  rapid  hostile  incursion, 
traversing  the  lands  in  a  hasty  manner,  and  almost  without 
seeing  an  enemy. 

§  2.  The  substance  of  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  is  briefly 
this.^  Darius  having  determined  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Scythians  for  their  inroad  into  Media  (about  130  years  before), 
assembled  a  great  army,  amounting  to  700,000  men,  with 
which  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
advanced  through  the  land  of  the  Thracians  and  the  Getce  to 
the  Danube,  where  another  bridge  of  boats  had  been  already 
prepared  by  the  Ionian  and  other  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  fur- 
nished the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet.  From  thence  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  leaving  the  Tonians  to  guard 
the  bridge,  and  thus,  in  case  of  necessity,  secure  his  retreat. 
But  they  were  only  ordered  to  remain  at  this  post  for  sixty 
days.  According  to  a  preconcerted  scheme,  the  Scythians 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the  Persians,  but  con- 
tinually retreated  before  them,  laying  waste  the  country  as 
they  went,  and  directing  their  line  of  march  eastward  towards 
the  Tan^.  This  course  they  continued  till  they  came  to  that 
river,  which  they  crossed,  and  the  Persians  after  them,  still 
continuing  the  pursuit.  In  this  manner  both  armies  traversed 
the  land  of  the  Sauromatae,  and  entered  that  of  the  Budini. 
Here  the  Persians  found  the  wooden  fortress,  already  men- 
tioned, which  they  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  continued  to 


*  Bennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  107,  4to  ed.         *  Herodot.  iv.  120>142. 
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pursue  the  Scythians  throngh  the  land  of  the  Budini  to  the 
confines  of  the  desert  beyond.  Here  Darius  at  length  made  a 
halt,  on  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  erected  eight  large  forts,  at 
an  interval  of  about  60  stadia  apart,  the  remains  of  which 
were  said  to  be  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.^  From 
hence  he  turned  westward,  and  having  fallen  in  with  other 
bodies  of  the  Scythians,  which  retreated  before  him  in  like 
manner,  was  thus  led  on,  first  into  the  land  of  the  Melanchlssni, 
afterwards  into  that  of  the  Androphagi,  and  then  of  the  Neuri. 
The  Scythians  intentionally  led  the  Persians  by  this  great 
circuit  through  the  territories  of  those  different  nations, 
because  they  had  previously  refused  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  Scythians  and  unite  in  repelling  the  Persian  arms. 
When  they  now  found  themselves  threatened  by  this  double 
invasion,  they  broke  up  in  terror  and  confusion,  and  fled  into 
the  deserts  towards  the  north.  The  Agathyrsi  alone  took  up 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  and,  posting  themselves  on  their 
frontier,  forbade  the  entrance  of  the  Scythians,  who  thereupon 
turned  aside  and  re-entered  their  own  land.  Various  attempts 
at  negotiation  now  took  place,  but  without  effect;  and  at 
length  Darius,  finding  his  troops  continually  harassed  by  the 
Scythians,  without  any  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  determined  to  retreat  to  the  Danube,  which  he  re-crossed 
in  safety.  The  Scythians  had  indeed  made  two  attempts  to 
persuade  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge ;  and  the  term  of 
sixty  days  had  already  expired,  but  the  Ionian  leaders  judged 
it  for  their  own  advantage  to  secure  the  retreat  of  Darius,  and 
consequently  maintained  the  bridge  in  such  a  state  that  it  was 
restored  without  difficulty. 

§  3.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  difficulties  and 
objections  that  present  themselves  at  every  step,  if  we  attempt 
to  consider  this  relation  as  an  authentic  historical  narrative, 


*  iv.  124.  r&v  in  Koi  ^r  iy^  rh,  ipti- 
iria  ff&a  Ijy.  Of  course  this  was  mere 
hearsay,  though  the  expression  would 
certainlv  lead  one  to  suppose  that  He- 
rodotus had  himself  seen  mem.    If  any 


remains  of  earthworks  really  existed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Oarns,  these  would  he 
naturally  connected  by  the  native  tra- 
dition with  the  name  of  Darius. 


Sbctt.  3. 
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like  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great,  or  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Gyros.  As  Mr.  Grote  remarks, 
Herodotus  conducts  the  immense  host  of  Darius  fix>m  the 
Danube  to  the  Tanius  "  as  it  were  through  fairy  land/'  heedless 
of  the  distance,  of  the  great  intervening  rivers  (of  which  he 
himself  elsewhere  speaks  as  one  of  the  great  marvels  of 
Scythia),  and  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  for  a  vast 
army,  in  a  country  almost  devoid  of  natural  resources,  and  in 
which  whatever  was  to  be  found  had  been  studiously  destroyed.* 
The  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tanals  was,  according  to 
Herodotus's  own  conception,  forty  days'  journey  for  an  ordi- 
nary traveller ;  *  it  could  hardly,  therefore,  have  been  less  than 
sixty  days'  march  for  an  army ;  and  yet  Darius  is  represented 
as  traversing  the  whole  of  this  distance,  apparently  without  a 
halt,  and  without  a  mention  of  any  obstacle ;  then  proceeding 
through  the  country  of  the  SauromatsB  and  the  Budini  to  the 
river  Oarus;  halting  there  long  enough  to  erect  important 
works  of  fortification  (the  object  of  which  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible), and  then  making  a' vast  circuit  through  the  nations  to 
the  north  of  the  Scythians,  till  he  returned  once  more  into 
their  country,  apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  point 
at  which  he  started.  It  was  not  till  after  the  Scythians  had 
led  him  this  wild-goose  chase  through  the  desert  regions  of 
the  north,  that  we  are  told  they  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Danube  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  lonians,  but  failed  in  the 
first  instance  hecatue  the  appointed  sixty  days  had  not  yet  elapsed  ! 
But  such  a  march  as  he  is  represented  as  having  made  could 
hardly  have  been  accomplished,  even  supposing  it  feasible  at 
all,  in  less  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  five  months.^ 


•  Grofte's  History  of  Cheeee,  vol.  iv. 
p.  355. 

*  He  oompntes  the  bca  front  of  8cy- 
this  from  the  Dannbe  to  the  Mnotis  at 
20  days'  journey  (W.  101).  and  the  side 
perpcndicnlar  to  it,  parallel  with  the 
Mnotis  (aooording  to  his  oonoeption) 
was  of  equal  length.  Of  course  if  Darius 
marohed  direct  to  the  Tanais  he  would 


tttke  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  and 
thus  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  supposed 
distance :  hut  Uiis  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  do  in  reality. 

*  This  is  Major  BenneU's  calculation 
(▼ol.  i.  p.  150),  who  therefore  assumes 
that  there  must  have  been  some  error, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  60  days 
had  not  elapsed.    But  tiie  question  of 
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Now  the  duration  of  the  expedition  is  precisely  the  point  upon 
which  Herodotus  was  most  likely  to  be  well  informed,  for  this 
was  the  circumstance  that  must  necessarily  impress  itself  the 
most  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  lonians  and  other  Greeks 
who  kept  watch  at  the  bridge.  His  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings has  every  appearance  of  being  derived  from  good 
information ;  while  that  of  the  operations  of  the  Persian  army 
could  only  be  derived  either  from  the  vague  reports  of  those 
who  returned  after  wandering  in  the  unknown  regions  of 
Scythia,  or  (more  probably)  from  the  exaggerated  accounts 
current  among  the  Scythians  themselves,  and  picked  up  from 
them  by  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine.  We  may  safely 
pronounce  that  narrative,  as  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  impossible  and  unintelligible ; '  but  this  does  not  affect 
the  geographical  account  of  the  regions  in  question,  which  is 
both  intelligible,  and  consistent  with  the  statements  he  has 
prieviously  made  concerning  the  order  and  relative  positions  of 
the  different  nations  through  whose  territories  Darius  was 
supposed  to  have  been  led. 


time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
story,  as  told  by  Herodotus.  Mr. 
Bawlinson  indeed  says  (voL  iii.  p.  118, 
note)  that  we  do  not  know  the  whciU 
time  employed  on  the  expedition.  Bnt 
the  norratiTe  certainly  excludes  the 
supposition  that  any  long  interval 
elapsed  between  the  first  visit  of  the 


Scythians  to  the  bridge  (when  the  60 
days  had  not  yet  elapsed)  and  the 
second;  and  the  whole  of  the  great 
circuitous  march,  by  which  Darius  re- 
turned into  Bcythia,  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  before  the 
firU  message  was  sent. 
•  Bee  Note  I,  p.  217. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  161. 

THE   ACT^  OP  HERODOTUS. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  English  word  which  conveys  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek  'Akt^,  a  clear  comprehension  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  trnderstanding  of  this  passage,  as  well  as  of  some 
others  in  the  Greek  geographers.  It  does  not  correspond  either  to 
a  mere  promontory  (though  used  as  such  in  poetical  Greek),  or  to  a 
peninsula  strictly  so  called,  but  is  something  intermediate  between 
the  two.  The  term  peninsula  is  indeed  at  the  present  day  often 
vaguely  applied  to  large  tracts  of  land  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent by  a  broad  belt,  not  a  mere  isthmus.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  &o. ;  and  as  thus 
employed,  the  word  approaches  closely  to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek 
'Aicnj.  But  the  latter  term  was  applied  also^and  perhaps  more 
properly — to  a  mere  advanced  tract  of  land,  projecting  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  wedge  from  the  mainland,  and  ending  in  a 
promontory.  The  two  most  characteristic  instances  of  this  meaning 
of  the  word  are  the  &icni  of  Atticck — from  which,  according  to  some 
writers,  that  country  derived  its  name— and  the  Argolic  Act^,  the 
tract  of  land  projecting  between  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of 
Argos,  and  including  the  cities  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Her- 
mione. 

On  a  large  scale  the  country  which  wa  now  term  Asia  Minor 
answers  exactly  to  the  first  sense  of  the  term ;  more  especially  as 
Herodotus  supposed  the  neck  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  Asia  to 
be  much  narrower  than  it  really  is.  Hence  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  this,  his  first  Act^.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  its  application  in  the  second  instance.  Herodotus, 
however,  appears  to  have  conceived  Arabia,  tc^ther  with  Syria 
and  Assyria,  as  forming  one  great  Sucnj^  of  which,  strange  as  it 
appears,  he  regarded  E^pt  and  Libya  (or  the  whole  continent  of 
Africa)  as  a  mere  appendage,  attibched  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
This  is  much  as  if  the  whole  of  Greece  (including  Thessaly  and 
Epims)  were  considered  as  one  great  Acti,  of  which  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  only  a  subordinate  part,  attached  to  it  by  the  Isthmus  of 
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Corinth.  But  the  disproportioxuite  size  of  Africa,  even  according 
to  the  conception  of  Herodotos,  renders  such  a  view  still  more 
extraordinary. 

NOTE  B,  p.  173. 

THE    CIMMERIANS. 

It  would  be  a  very  interesting  ethnographical  point  to  determine 
who  these  Cimmerians  were  ;  and  it  is  obvlonsly  very  tempting  to 
identify  them  with  the  Cimbri  and  Kymry  that  appear  at  a  later 
period  in  the  west  and  north  of  Europe.  But  snch  inferences  from 
mere  resemblance  of  name  are  very  apt  to  be  misleading,  and  our 
materials  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  this  subject.  While  the  general  facts  of  the  Cim- 
merian invasion  of  Asia,  and  their  ultimate  expulsion  from  their 
abodes  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  may  be  regarded  as  well 
attested,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  details  furnished  by  Hero- 
dotus appear  in  several  respects  to  be  untrustworthy.  The  main 
body  of  the  Cimmerians,  according  to  his  account,  fleeing  from  the 
Scythians,  held  their  route  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Caucasus  and  the  sea,  a  rugged  and  difficult  tract, 
almost  impassable  for  an  army,  and  still  more  so  for  a  migratory 
tribe  like  that  of  the  Cimmerians.  The  pursuing  Scythians,  on  the 
contrary  (he  tells  us),  missed  their  way,  and  kept  the  Caucasus  on 
their  right  hand,  so  that  they  fell  into  Media,  and  thus  became  by 
(Occident  the  destroyers  of  the  Median  monarchy.  Admitting  the 
destruction  of  the  Median  monarchy  by  a  Scythian  invasion  to  be 
historically  true,  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  the  story  thus  told 
to  connect  it  with  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of  Lower  Asia,  though, 
as  Mr.  Orote  observes  (History  of  Oreeee^  vol.  iii.  p.  332),  it  is  not 
improbable  that  both  movements  were  connected  with  some  sudden 
development  of  the  Scythian  power  or  propulsion  by  other  tribes 
behind  them. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  existence  of  such  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment is  affirmed  in  all  the  traditions  connected  with  the  Cimmerian 
invasion.  Thus  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  in  whose  time  (about 
B.C.  550)  there  were  Cimmerians  still  remaining  to  the  north  of 
the  Euxine,  stated  that  the  nations  of  the  interior  were  all  pressing 
upon  one  another,  each  urging  the  other  onwards  from  north  to 
south ;  the  Issedones  in  the  far  north  were  being  gradually  driven 


* 
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out  by  the  Arimaspians,  and  in  consequence  were  in  their  turn 
pressing  on  the  Scythians,  and  these  again  on  the  Cimmerians, 
who,  being  bonnded  by  the  sea  on  the  south,  could  not  transmit 
the  pressure  in  their  turn,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
(Herodot.  iv.  13). 

Herodotus  himself,  indeed^  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  movement.  According  to  this,  the  first  shock  came, 
not  from  the  north,  but  from  the  east,  where  the  Massagetsd,  an 
Asiatic  nomad  tribe,  pressed  so  severely  upon  the  Scythians, — • 
who  at  that  time  dwelt  wholly  in  Asia, — that  the  latter  gave 
way  before  them,  and,  crossing  the  river  Araxes,  invaded  the 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  felt  themselves  unable  to  resist  so 
formidable  a  host,  and  abandoned  their  country  without  a  contest 
(Id.  iv.  11). 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  movement,  the 
emigration  of  the  Cimmerians  appears  to  have  been  complete  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  who  no  longer  found  any  Cimmerians 
settled  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  though,  as  he  himself  points  out, 
there  still  remained  manifest  traces  of  their  previous  occupation  of 
the  country  in  the  term  *'  Cimmerian,"  attached  by  tradition  to 
earthworks  and  other  relics  of  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the  names 
of  localities,  especially  that  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  as  the 
strait  between  the  Crimea  and  the  mainland  of  Asia  was  uni- 
versally called,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Thracian  strait  of  the 
same  name  (Id.  iv.  12). 


NOTE  C,  p.  177. 

THE  GREEK  STADIUM. 


As  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Greek  mode  of  computation  by  stadia  or  stades,  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  throughout  the  present  work 
I  shall  uniformly  assume  that  the  Greeks  employed  but  one  measure 
under  that  designation,  which  was,  as  stated  in  the  .text,  a  hundred 
fiithoms,  or  600  Greek  feet  (Herodotus,  ii.  149).  This  has  been 
proved,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  Col.  Leake  in  his  paper 
On  the  Siade  as  a  Linear  Measurey  first  published  in  1839  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  voL  ix.,  and  republished  in 
his  treatise  On  some  disputed  Quesiions  of  Aneienl  Geography,  8vo. 

VOU  I.  P 
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liond.  1857.''  But,  in  fact,  the  circamBtanoe  that  neither  Straibo 
nor  any  other  ancient  geographer  adverts  to  the  existence  of  any 
doubt  on  the  snbject,  or  to  the  use  of  any  other  than  the  ordinary 
Greek  stadium,  is  conclnsive  in  regard  to  the  question.  The  incon- 
gruities and  inaccTiracies  of  different  ancient  writers  in  regard  to 
distances  have  led  many  modern  inquirers  to  the  idea  that  they 
must  have  employed  different  scales  of  measurement,  and  therefore 
stadia  of  different  lengths.  Any  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
writings  of  D'Anville  or  Gosselin  will  be  familiar  with  the  con- 
fusion and  difficulties  arising  from  this  source ;  and  even  Major 
Bennell  fell  into  the  same  error,  and  thought  it  necessary  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  an  itinerary  stade,  distinct  from  the  true 
one,^  rather  than  admit  the  £Ekct,  confirmed  by  general  experience 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  that  distances  which  are  only 
estimated,  and  not  measured,  are  almost  always  overrated.  At  the 
present  day  the  controversy  may  be  considered  as  settled.  Dr. 
C.  Miiller,  in  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Gebgraphi  Graeci  Minores, 
takes  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  a  stadium  of  600  Greek  feet  is 
meant ;  and  M.  Vivien  de  Saint-Martin,  in  his  most  recent  work 
{Histoire  de  la  Geographie  ei  des  Dieouvertes  GSographigues,  8vo, 
Palis,  1873),  admits  that  the  Olympic  stadium  of  600  feet  was  the 
only  one  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  therefore  always 
to  be  understood  when  distances  are  given  in  stadia. 

Another  source  of  error  was  introduced  at  a  later  period  by  the 
conflicting  results  of  the  attempts  of  mathematical  geographers  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Eratosthenes  was  thus 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  degree  of  the  circumference  was  equal 
to  700  stades ;  while  Posidonius,  who  was  unfortunately  followed 
by  Ptolemy,  calculated  only  500  stades  to  the  degree.  But  here, 
as  we  sbaU  see  more  fully  hereafter,  it  was  the  computation  of  the 
degree  that  was  etroneous,  not  that  there  was  any  difference  in 
the  scale  of  measurement.  A  stade  of  600  Greek  feet  was  in  reality 
very  nearly  the  600th  part  of  a  degree  ;  ten  stades  are  consequently 
just  about  equal  to  a  nautical  or  geographical  mile  of  60  to  a  degree 


'  It  had  indeed  been  already  clearly  Stadittii  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dielhnary  of 

eBtabllshcd  by  Ukprt  (in  his  Oeographie  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  893. 

der  Chieehftn  und  Rdmer^  Yol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  |       *  See  his  DinerUdion,  on  the  Itinerary 

51-72),  but  his  work  was  unknown  to  Stade  of  the  (Tr^^,  inserted  in  his  Qeo- 

Leake.    A  good  summary  of  his  ar^-  graphy  of  Herodotus^  Chap.  II. 
ments  irili  be  found  in  the    article 
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— a  oircumstanoe  that  materially  iaoilitates  the  reduction  of  the 
meaBores  given  by  ancient  geographers  into  such  as  are  &miliar  to 
the  modem  reader. 


NOTE  D,  p.  183. 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  BOBTSTHENES. 

This  statement  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Several  of 
the  editors  of  Herodotus  have  su^ested  that  the  numher  should  be 
fourteen^  and  this  is  'strenuously  maintained  by  Neumann  {Die 
HeUenen  im  Skythenlande,  p.  205).  But  it  appears  to  me  certain  that 
Herodotus  torote  forty,  as,  independently  of  the  agreement  of  all 
existing  MSS.  of  our  author,  the  statement  is  repeated  by  Scymnus 
Chius  (v.  816),  as  well  as  by  Pomponius  Mela,  both  of  whom 
clearly  derived  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Herodotus.  We  are 
not  entitled  to  alter  tbe  reading  of  an  ancient  author  merely  because 
it  apparently  involves  an  error  in  fisMst.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
assume  that  fourteen  days  would  be  a  more  correct  statement. 
Herodotus  is  clearly  speaking  of  the  voyage  up  the  stream  (jiixpt 
fiiy  vw  Ttppov  )(wpov  W  rov  rctrircpaicorra  -^/itfAwv  irXoo^  lort^  ytvoKriccrai 
pcuiv  diro  Pop€<a  dv€/Aov,  iv.  53),  and  the  duration  of  this  we  have  no 
means  of  measuring ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  improbability  in  its 
taking  doMs  the  time,  allowing  for  the  windings  of  the  river,  that 
would  be  occupied  by  a  direct  journey  to  the  same  point  by  land. 
There  is  therefore  no  real  discrepancy,  as  has  been  assumed, 
between  this  statement  and  the  assertion  that  the  Scythian  terri- 
tory extended  inland  only  twenty  days'  journey. 

A  more  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Dnieper  is  obstructed,  at  a  distance 
of  about  260  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a  succession  of  cataracts  or 
rapids,  **  which  limit  the  passage  to  the  time  of  high  water  during 
the  spring,  and  even  then  attended  with  some  difficulty,  and  only 
of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks'  duration  "  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.. 
Appendix,  p.  465,  8vo.  ed.).  As,  however,  the  river  is  ascended 
by  barges  in  the  spring  through  its  whole  course,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  the  Scythians  may  have  had  a  knowledge  of  it  above 
the  cataracts,  whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulty  of  its  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  curious — and  inexplicable — that  Strabo  (vii.  c.  3,  §  17, 
p.  306)  speaks  of  the  Borysthenes  as  navigable  only  for  600  stadia 

p  2 
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from  its  mouth,  though  below  the  cataracts  there  can  never  have 
been  any  obstacle  to  the  navigation,  which  is  indeed  particularly 
easy.    (See  Clarke's  Travels,  I.e.) 


NOTE  E,  p.  186. 

BIYERS    OF  SCYTHIA. 


Professor  Rawliuson  justly  observes  that  "  there  is  the  utmost 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  all  identifications  east  of  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop,"  the  Tanais  alone  forming  the  exception.  It  is  bimply 
impossible  to  accept  the  statements  of  Herodotus  as  they  stand, 
and  even  the  favourite  resource  of  modem  commentators — ^to 
suppose  that  great  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
countries  in  question— will  do  little  to  remove  the  difficulty.  The 
main  point  of  all  is  the  Gerrhus,  which  is  clearly  described  as 
branching  off  from  the  Borysthenes,  at  the  place  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  of  that  river  that  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  (iv.  56).  An  ancient  geographer  would  see  no  impro- 
bability in  this,  as  such  biforcationtf  were  supposed  to  exist  in 
other  cases,  as  that  of  the  Ister,  which  was  believed  by  geographers 
much  more  advanced  than  Herodotus  to  send  off  an  arm  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  while  the  main  stream  flowed  into  the 
Euxine.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  such  case  known  in  physical 
geography. 

The  supposition  of  Professor  Maiden  (cited  by  Sir  B.  Murchison, 
Bu88ia  and  the  Ural  Mountains,  vol.  i.  p.  574)  that  the  Borysthenes 
may  have  originally  formed  a  delta,  and  reached  the  sea  by  two 
separate  mouths,  is  not  destitute  of  plausibility ;  but  it  would  offer 
a  very  inadequate  solution  of  the  difficulty.  For  tbe  formation  of 
such  a  delta  is  only  possible  at  a  short  distance  from  the  month  of  a 
great  river,  or  where  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Euphrates  and  Ganges) 
it  flows  for  a  long  distance  through  marshy  and  alluvial  lands. 
But  the  region  where  Herodotus  places  the  river  in  question  is  the 
steppe  country,  which  is  throughout  considerably  elevated  above 
the  beds  of  the  streams  that  traverse  it.  The  formation  of  a 
gigantic  delta  in  such  a  country  may  be  safely  pronounoed  to  be 
physically  impossible.  *  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
distance  assigned  by  Herodotus  from  Gerrhus  to  the  sea  (see  Note 
D),  the  bifurcation  must  have  taken  place,  according  to  his  view. 
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a  long  waif  up  the  oonise  of  the  Borysthenes,  as  he  supposes  the  two 
rivers  Fanticapes  and  Hypacjris,  both  of  them  oontiiderable  streams 
(vorofioi  cfwofuurmt^  c.  47  and  58),  and  taking  their  rise  in  two 
separate  lakes,  to  have  their  sources  and  their  whole  oourse  between 
the  other  two  rivers,  or  rather  arms  of  the  same  river !  And  he 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  country  of  the  agricultural  Scythians 
(the  Georgi),  which  was  situated  between  the  Fanticapes  and  the 
Borysthenes,  was  three  days'  journey  in  width,  and  extended  up 
the  Borysthenes  for  eleven  days'  voyage  (iv.  18),  while  that  of  the 
nomad  Scythians  extended  fourteen  days'  journiay  between  the 
Fanticapes  and  the  Gerrhus  (lb.  19). 

Even  if  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  explain  or  reconcile  these 
strange  statements  concerning  the  course  and  connection  of  the 
three  rivers,  the  difficulty  remains  that  nothing  corresponding  to 
them  can  be  found  between  the  prescribed  limits.  No  streams 
of  any  considerable  importance  are  found  between  the  Dnieper  and 
the  Don  (except  the  Donetz,  a  tributary  of  the  latter) ;  and  those 
which  exist  all  flow  into  the  Sea  of  Azov,  not  into  the  Euxine. 

Nor  do  the  statements  of  later  writers  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject  Both  Pliny  and  Mela  mention  the  name  of  the  Fanticapes, 
but  their  accounts  of  these  Scythian  rivers  are  a  mass  of  confusion, 
and  Dionysius,  who  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  Khipaean 
Mountains  {Periegesis,  v.  315),  is  in  direct  contradiction  with 
Herodotus. 


NOTE  F,  p.  187. 

THE  RIVEB  OARUS. 


The  identification  of  the  Oarus  of  Herodotus  with  the  Volga  was 
adopted  by  Major  Rennell  (Oeogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  90,  4to.  ed.), 
and  has  been  aocepted  by  most  recent  commentators.  But  it 
oertainly  rests  on  no  adequate  authority.  If,  indeed,  the  details  of 
the  expedition  of  Darius  against  the  Scythians  could  be  regarded  as 
trustworthy,  the  supposition  that  the  river  Oarus,  which  was  the 
limit  of  his  progress  towards  the  east,  was  the  same  with  the  Volga, 
would  not  be  devoid^  of  plausibility ;  but,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
those  details  are  so  clearly  unworthy  of  credit,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  this  ai^ument,  and  there  is  really  no  other. 
The  supposed  resemblance  of  the  name  Oarus  to  the  Rha  of  Ttolemy, 
whioh  is  certainly  the  Volga,  is  so  slight  as  to  have  no  weight  at 
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all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage  under  discussion  in  the 
text  he  enumerates  the  rivers  in  an  order  which  would  «eem  to  place 
the  Oarus  to  the  west  of  the  Tanais ;  while  in  the  account  of  the 
expedition  he  clearly  represents  Darius  as  eromng  the  Tanais,  and 
adyancing  eattward  to  the  Oarus.  But  he  there  does  not  mention 
the  Ljcus  at  all,  though  on  this  supposition  Darius  must  have 
crossed  it  before  coming  to  the  Taniuui,  and  we  should  thus  have  a 
fourth  river  to  account  for  between  the  Tanus  and  the  Borysthenes, 
without  anything  really  corresponding  to  it 

This  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  rivers  would  tend  to  show  that 
Herodotus  derived  his  account  of  the  expedition  of  Darius  from  a 
different  quarter  from  that  which  furnished  him  with  the  account 
previously  given  of  Scythia  and  the  adjoining  countries,  notwith- 
standing the  close  agreement  already  pointed  out  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  surrounding  nations. 


NOTE  G,  p.  190. 

LIMITS  OF  SOYTHIA. 


The  limits  here  assigned  are  materially  less  than  those  adopted 
by  Mr.  Bawlins6n,  who  appears  to  me  to  extend  the  Scythia  of 
Herodotus  much  too  far  to  the  north.  He  seems  to  have  been  in 
part  led  to  this  conclusion  by  assuming  that  it  comprised  the  '^two 
great  basins  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,"  as  well  as  the  "  two  minor 
basins  "  of  the  Dniester  and  Boug  (Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  210).  But 
we  know  from  Herodotus  himself  that  both  the  two  great  rivers  had 
their  sources  far  beyond  the  Scythian  territory ;  the  one  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  ThyssageteB,  separated  by  a  broad  desert  from  that 
of  the  Budini,  who  themselves  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Scythia 
proper ;  while  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  were  unknown  to 
him ;  but  they  were  clearly  situated  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
of  Scythia,  with  the  whole  of  which  he  considered  himself  as  well 
acquainted. 

.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Neumann,  whose  general  views  on  the 
subject  appear  to  me  to  be  soxmd  and  judicious,  carries  them,  I 
think,  to  an  extreme,  and  is  disposed  to  restrict  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  within  narrower  limits  than  is  reasonable  or  necessary. 
Whatever  value  we  may  attach  to  his  statement  of  their  extending 
4000  stadia,  or  20  days'  journey,  inland,  it  is  certain  that  he 
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regarded  the  Scythians  as  eztendiDg  nearly,  if  not  qnitc,  to  the 
sources  of  the  Hypanis  and  the  Tyras,  as  well  as  up  the  Boiyhthenes 
as  far  as  Gerrhus.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Neumann^  who  would 
hring  down  Oerrhus  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Borysthenes,  within 
a  few  days'  journey  of  the  sea,  appears  to  me  utteily  at  variance 
with  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  who  distinctly  tells  uh  (iv.  71) 
that  the  Gerrhi  were  the  remotest  trihe  that  was  subject  to  the 
royal  Scythians. 


NOTE  H,  p.  195. 

ETHNOQBAPHICAL  BELATIONS   OF  THE  SCYTHIANS  OF 

HERODOTUS. 

There  are  few  questions  in  ethnography  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  more  discussion  and  controversy  in  modem  times  than 
the  origin  and  ethnical  affinities  of  the  people  described  by  Hero- 
dotus under  the  name  of  Scy  tbians.  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
they  were  a  Mongolian  race,  like  the  Kalmucks  in  modem  days ; 
and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schri/ten, 
p.  362;  Vortrdge  uber  alte  Geschichte^  vol.  i.  p.  179) ;  by  Schufarik 
(Slavi9cke  Alterthumer^  vol.  i.  p.  279),  and  by  Neumann  (Die  HeUenen 
im  Skyihenlande,  pp.  198,  199) ;  as  well  as  by  our  own  historians, 
Thirl  wall  and  Orote.  On  the  other  hand,  several  eminent  philo- 
logers  have  contended  that  they  were  a  people  of  Aryan  or  Indo- 
European  race.  Dr.  Donaldson  {VarronianuSj  2nd  edit.  pp.  40-45) 
attempts  to  prove  that  they  were  a  Slavonian  race,  like  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sauromatea;  and  Jacob  Grimm  {Gesch.  der  Deutechen 
Sprache,  vol.  i*  p.  219)  maintains  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
assign  them  to  the  Indo-European  family,  without  ventuiing 
to  determine  the  particular  branch  to  which  they  belong.  The 
same  hypothesis  is  adopted  by  Alexander  Humboldt  (Koemos^  vol.  i. 
p.  491);  Professor  Bawlinson  (Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  192-205); 
and  by  Zeuss  (Die  Deufschen  und  die  Nachbarstdmme,  pp.  285-2u9). 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  possess  the  means  of  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question.  On  the  one  hand  the 
elaborate  account  uf  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious rites,  of  the  Scythians,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus, 
presents  so  many  points  in  common  with  those  of  existing  Mon- 
golinn  races,  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  bo  decisive  of  the 
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Bubjeot :  and  the  deflcription  of  their  physical  characters  by  Hippo- 
crates, who  wrote  but  little  after  Herodotus,  and  nodotibtedly 
refers  to  the  same  people  (De  Aere^  Aqua^  el  LoeU,  o.  6,  p.  558), 
tends  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  so  strong  a  general  resemblance  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  all 
the  nomad  races  that  have  inhabited  in  successive  ages  the  vast 
plains  of  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  as  to  detract  materially  from 
the  force  of  this  argument.  (See  the  judicious  remarks  on  this 
subject  of  Humboldt,  Konnoi,  vol.  i.  p.  492.)  On  the  other  hand 
the  linguistic  grounds,  which  are  principally  appealed  to  by  the 
advocates  of  the  other  theory,  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  carry  con- 
miction  to  a  mind  not  predisposed  in  their  £iVour.  The  few  words 
of  the  Scythian  language  quoted  by  Herodotus — who  was  himself 
wholly  unacquainted  with  it — ^would  naturally  be  liable  to  much 
distortion,  and  the  same  thing  would  apply  to  their  proper  names, 
which  we  possess  only  in  the  form  into  which  they  were  altered 
by  the  Greeks.  Philological  conclusions  based  upon  such  slender 
materials  are  very  fietr  from  possessing  the  conclusive  authority 
which  they  justly  claim  when  they  rest  upon  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  language. 

The  Scythians  appear  to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  regions 
north  of  the  Euxine  for  some  centuries  after  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
but  they  gradually  gave  way  before  the  advancing  tide  of  the 
Sarmatian  or  Slavonian  races  from  the  east  Whether  they  were 
driven  westward,  or  were  gradually  absorbed  by  the  successive 
waves  of  nomad  population  that  swept  over  their  country,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining ;  but  at  a  later  period  they  disappear 
both  from  history  and  geography,  and  Pliny's  statement  that  in 
his  time  the  (European)  Scythians  had  become  merged  in  the 
Sarmatians  and  Germans  is  probably  well  founded.  (Scytharum 
nomen  usquequaque  transiit  in  Sarmatas  atque  Germanos,  H.N.  iv. 
12,  §  81.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Alani,  who  were  found  in  the  fourth 
century  after  the  Christian  era  in  possession  of  the  same  tract,  and 
whose  manners,  as  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2), 
present  much  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Scythians  of  Herodotus, 
disappear  in  like  manner  from  history,  and  their  ethnical  relations 
are  almost  equally  uncertain. 
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NOTE  I,  p.  206. 

EXPEDITION   OP   DABIUS. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Oreece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
354-360),  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist  of  Greece^  c.  xiv.  pp. 
200-202),  of  Kiebnhr  {Vortrage  uber  alte  Oeachichte,  vol.  i.  pp.  189- 
192),  and,  though  in  a  modified  form,  of  Heeren  also  (Anaiic 
Nations^  vol.  ii.  p.  255).  M.  Duncker  also,  in  his  recent  work 
(Oesch.  de$  AUerihum$^  vol.  ii.  pp.  855-872),  after  subjecting  the 
whole  narrative  to  an  elaborate  discussion,  rejects  it  as  altogether 
unworthy  of  credit.  Mr.  Bawlinson  has  endeavoured,  but,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  with  little  success,  to  combat  their  arguments  and 
diminish  the  improbabilities  of  the  case.  See  his  note  on  the 
subject  in  his  Herodotus,  vol.  iii.  p.  115. 

In  addition  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  story,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  Ctesias,  writing  obviously  from  dififerent  materials, 
says  simply  that  Darius  marched  for  fifteen  days  into  the  Scythian 
territory,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Danube,  which  he  recrossed, 
with  the  loss  of  a  tenth  part  of  his  army  (Ctesias,  Persicaj  c.  17). 
Strabo's  account  is  that  the  Persian  army  never  even  reached  the 
Dniester,  but  suffered  heavy  loss  from  want  of  water  in  the  desert' 
between  that  river  and  the  Danube,  and  that  Darius,  discovering 
his  error,  returned  to  the  Danube  (Strab.  vii.  3,  p.  305).  This  is 
treated  by  Niebuhr  (Kleine  Schriften,  p.  372)  as  a  mere  suggestion, 
suited  to  the  probabilities  of  the  case ;  but  on  whatever  authority 
it  may  rest,  it  at  least  shows  that  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  did 
not  obtain  credence  in  ancient  times,  any  more  than  with  modem 
critics. 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the  various  theories 
of  modem  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  explain  away  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  while  admitting  its  untenable  character  as 
it  stands.  To  all  such  attempts  we  may  reply  in  the  words  of 
Niebuhr :  "  As  Herodotus  tells  us  what  is  impossible,  we  know 
nothing  at  all  historically  respecting  the  expedition.'' 
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OEOGBAPHT  OF  HEBODOTUS.      ASIA. 


Section  1. — Oeneral  Views. 

§  1.  We  have  already  briefly  adverted  to  the  extent  and  limits  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  of  the  continent  of  Asia. 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  portion  of  that  vast 
continent  with  which  he  was  acquainted  did  not  amount  to  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  But  within  these  limits  his  information, 
though  of  course  very  imperfect,  was  more  definite,  and  on  the 
whole  more  accurate,  than  might  have  been  expected.  The 
reason  is  obvious  enough.  The  fact  is  that  his  knowledge  of 
Asia  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Persian  Empire, 
which,  as  it  then  existed,  comprised  the  whole  of  Western  Asia 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Arabian  peninsula)  from  the  Ery- 
thrsean  Sea  to  the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine  to  the  valley  of 
the  Indus.  Within  these  limits  he  possessed  definite,  and  as 
he  himself  considered,  trustworthy,  information,  as  to  the  pro- 
vinces into  which  this  vast  empire  was  divided,  and  the  various 
tribes  and  populations  by  which  they  were  inhabited.  Beyond 
them  he  had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  hearsay  accounts. 

§  2.  Of  the  great  peninsula  of  Arabia,  which  remained  always 
independent  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  he  knew  only  in  a  vague 
and  general  manner  that  it  was  of  great  extent,  and  stretched 
feurther  to  the  south  than  any  other  part  of  Asia.  As  it  is  clear 
that  the  Bed  Sea  was  habitually  navigated  in  his  time,  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  he 
must  have  thus  obtained  a  notion  of  the  length  of  Arabia  on 
that  side ;  but  he  appears  to  have  considered  it  as  extending 
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mnch  farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb ;  as  he  distinctly  terms  it  the  nfiost  southerly  of  all 
inhabited  countries,^  not  excepting  Ethiopia,  which  according 
to  his  idea  trended  away  at  once  towards  the  west,  from  the 
point  where  it  most  nearly  approached  to  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Herodotus  applied  the  name  of 
Arabia  to  the  west  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed  Sea,  as 
well  as  the  east  coast ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  doubted  which 
of  these  portions  he  regarded  as  extending  farthest  to  the 
south.  But  we  must  not  hastily  assume  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  much  greater  extension  of  the  African  coast  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  spices  of  Arabia  were  already  celebrated,  and  fabu- 
lous tales  were  current  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  concerning 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  natives  in  gathering  them.' 
The  trade  in  these  articles  was  almost  certainly  at  this  period 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  PhcBuicians,  who  would  readily 
circulate  such  stories  with  a  view  to  enhance  the  price  of  their 
commodities.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  spices  of 
Arabia  Herodotus  enumerates  not  only  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
which  are  reaUy  produced  in  that  country,  but  cinnamon  and 
cassia  also,  which  are  at  the  present  day  not  found  nearer  than 
Ceylon  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar;  but  according  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  ancient  authors  were  the  production  of 
the  north-eastern  angle  of  Africa,  opposite  to  Arabia,  to  which 
they  in  consequence  gave  the  name  of  '^  the  Cinnamon  region," 
or  "  Begio  Cinnamomifera."  ' 

§  3.  Herodotus  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  Erythraean  Sea,  as 
situated  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  extending  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (or  what  we  now  term  the  Bed  Sea)  ^  far  as 


*  Herodoft  iii  107.  He  is  here  dis- 
tinctly speaking  of  the  whole  inhabited 
world  (rris  oUcvfi^nif) ;  and  places  the 
Indians  in  the  farthest  east :  the  An^ 
bians  to  the  south :  and  the  Ethiopians 
to  the  ufutj  or  rather  perhaps  south- 
west; for  this  appears  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  he  usee  the  phrase  kwoKKtpO' 


fjAioy,  o.  114. 

•  Herodot  ui.  107-112. 

*  This  district  would  be  probably  in- 
cluded by  Herodotus  in  Arabia,  accord- 
ing to  his  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but 
at  aU  events  its  productions  would  be 
imported  throngh  Arabia,  and  therefore 
naturally  regarded  by  him  as  the  growth 
of  that  country. 
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the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  continuity  of  the  ocean  around  the 
southern  shores  of  Asia  he  considered  to  be  established  by  the 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  who,  by  order  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  had  descended  the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  from  thence 
sailed  round  to  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.^  But  he  appears 
to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  concerning  this 
voyage,  to  which  he  distinctly  attributes  the  discovery  of  these 
parts  of  Asia.  And  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  his  knowledge,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  a  deep  inlet  running  far 
inland  on  the  east  of  Arabia,  as  the  Arabian  Gulf  did  on  the 
west  No  indication  *at  least  of  this  remarkable  feature  in  the 
geography  of  Western  Asia  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  his 
work ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  as  falling 
into  the  Erythrsean  Sea,  without  distinguishing  the  Persian 
Gulf  from  the  open  ocean.  The  name  of  Erythrsean,  or  Red, 
Sea,  is  applied  by  him  to  the  whole  of  this  sea  from  India  to 
the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  the  long,  narrow  gulf,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Eed  Sea  is  now  exclusively  appropriated, 
being  uniformly  termed  by  him  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  distinctly 
described  as  an  inlet  extending  into  the  land  of  the  Arabians 
from  the  Erythraean  Sea.*  He  describes  it  as  in  length  a 
voyage  of  forty  days  from  the  inmost  recess  (where  Suez  now 
stands)  to  the  open  sea,  for  a  vessel  using  oars  only ;  while  it 
was  so  narrow  that  it  could  be  crossed  in  its  widest  part  in  half 
a  day.  This  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  and  is  only  applicable 
to  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  runs  up  to  Suez,  but  such 
a  transference  to  the  whole,  of  what  is  really  true  of  a  part  only, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  errors  in  all  popular  descriptions, 
whether  geographical,  or  of  other  kinds. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  clue  to  the  actual  distance,  which 
Herodotus  meant  to  designate  by  a  day's  voyage  of  a  rowing- 
vessel  ;•  the  real  length  of  the  Red  Sea  (from  Suez  to  the 


*  Horodot.  iv.  44.  *  ii.  11. 

*  The  only  other  oooasion  on  which 
he  makes  use  of  the  Bamo  phrase  is  in 


regard  to  the  Caspian,  which  he  tells 
us  was.  in  length,  fitteen  dayn'  voyage  for 
a  rowing-vessel,  and  eight  days  in  its 
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island  of  Perim)  is  about  1400  English,  or  rather  more  than 
1200  geographical  miles  :  if  we  suppose  this  divided  into  forty 
days'  voyages,  it  would  give  somewhat  more  than  30  geo- 
graphical miles  per  day,  a  distance  not  unlikely  to  be  a  fair 
average  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  that  the  voyage  to  the 
entrance  of  the  gulf,'  where  it  expands  into  the  open  sea,  was 
one  not  unfrequently  made  in  his  time,  and  hence  its  dura- 
tion was  probably  well  known.  On  another  point  also  we  find 
him  possessed  of  correct  information ;  namely,  the  occurrence 
of  regular  tides  in  the  Arabian  Gulf;^  a  phenomenon  which 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was 
unfamiliar,  from  their  absence  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
clear  therefore  that  he  had  obtained,  probably  from  Egyptian 
informants,  accurate  general  notions  concerning  the  Bed  Sea, 
but  of  the  open  ocean  beyond,  to  -which  he  applies  the  name 
of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  nothing  but 
the  vaguest  idea  ;  though  he  was  clearly  aware  of  the  existence 
of  this  great  southern  ocean,  and  tells  us  distinctly  that  it  was 
continuous  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  with  which  that  familiar  to  the  Greeks  was  also  con- 
nected.® 

§  4.  Of  the  countries  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire 
towards  the  north,  the  information  possessed  by  the  historian 
was  likewise  of  a  very  imperfect  character.     The  nature  of 


srcatest  breadth  (i.  203).  Bat  his  in- 
formation in  this  case  was  likely  to  be 
far  more  vague  and  inaccurate  than  in 
the  c»8e  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Caspian 
was  little  likely  to  be  navigated  in  his 
day ;  and  the  p  issage  therefore  furnishes 
us  with  no  trustworthy  base  of  com- 
parison. The  Caspian  is  iu  fact  not  less 
than  750  miles  in  length,  and  4tS0  in  its 
greatest  breadth ;  but  Herodotus  had 
doubtless  no  idea  of  its  real  dimensions. 

'  Herodot  ii.  11. 

'  'Hfy  /tip  yap'ZWriyts   yeuniWovrtu 


voffor. 


*ATKearrU  icaXtofi4iriij  Ktd  4  'Epu^p^  ^(a 


rvyxdy^i  iovffo.    i.  102. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  Herodotus  where  the  name 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  western  ssa  is 
found ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  inci- 
dental way  in  which  it  is  here  intro- 
duced, that  it  was  one  weU  known  in 
his  day.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
notice  the  want  of  any  distinctive  name 
by  which  to  designate  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  *'  the  sea  which  was  navigated 
by  the  Greeks."  The  same  want  wUl 
be  found  in  the  geographers  of  a  much 
later  period. 
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those  vast  countries  that  are  commonly  comprehended  under 
the  popular  appellation  of  Tartary — their  physical  peculiarities^ 
and  the  nomad  habits  and  shifting  character  of  the  popula- 
tion,  resulting  from  those  peculiarities,  have  ill  all  ages  ren- 
dered them  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  have  thrown  a 
haze  of  uncertainty  around  their  geography  that  has  not  been 
cleared  up  until  quite  recently.  It  was  not  indeed  till  the 
publication  of  Humboldt's  great  work  on  Central  Asia  that  the 
physical  geography  of  those  regions  can  be  considered  as 
having  been  established  on  a  satisfactory  basis.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  to  find  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  great 
misconceptions  existed  with  regard  to  it.  In  one  respect 
indeed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he  was  in  advance  of  all 
succeeding  geographers  for  a  period  of  some  centuries — ^that 
he  knew  the  Caspian  Sea  to  be  a  distinct  basin  of  water, 
having  no  connection  with  fmy  other  sea,  but  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  nomad  nations,  with  whose  names  and  relative  posi- 
tions he  was,  in  a  general  way,  acquainted.  He  had  also  a 
correct  general  idea  of  the  Caucasus,  which  in  his  day  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Persian  Empire,®  and  which  he 
correctly  describes  as  the  greatest  and  most  lofty  of  all  moun- 
tain ranges  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,^  and  he  notices 
the  fact  of  its  containing  a  population  consisting  of  many 
different  tribes  and  races  of  men.  He  justly  contrasts  the 
mountainous  character  of  the  region  west  of  the  Caspian  with 
the  boundless  plains  that  formed  its  eastern  shores.  But  with 
the  real  geography  of  the  vast  tracts  to  the  east  of  that  sea  he 
was  almost  wholly  unacquainted ;  the  very  imperfect  informa- 
tion that  he  had  obtained  concerning  them  having  led  him 
into  errors  of  the  grossest  kind. 

§  5.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had  heard  vaguely  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  river  in  that  part  of  Asia,  which  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  the  Persian  Empire,  beyond  which  dwelt 


*  Herodoi  iii.  97.  I  ohpiwv  iral  vA^tfcr  fikiyiarov  koI  fAeydBtX 

'  i.  203.     6  KavKsuros  wapctrelyti,  iity  I  ^^KSrceroy, 
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a  nomad  people  called  the  Massagetse,  whom  Cyrus  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  reduce  to  subjection,  and  who  had  con- 
tinued ever  after  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Great  King.  This 
river  was  called,  either  by  his  Greek  informants  or  by  the 
Persians  themselves,  the  Araxes.  Herodotus,  who  had  already 
heard  of  a  river  of  that  name  which  rose  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Matieni,  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  flowed  into  the 
Caspian  Sea,  seems  (not  unnaturally)  to  have  confounded  the 
two  and  thus  involved  himself  in  inextricable  confusion. 

Thus  he  describes  the  Araxes,  which  was  crossed  by  Cyrus 
in  his  war  against  the  Massagetae,  as  a  river,  little,  if  at  all, 
inferior  to  the  Danube  in  magnitude,  and  containing  numerous 
islands,  some  of  them  as  large  as  Lesbos.  It  flowed  through 
the  broad  plains,  which  extended  to  an  unlimited  distance  on 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.^  All  these  particulars  would  suit 
tolerably  well  (allowing  for  some  exaggeration)  with  the 
laxartes,^  which  was  in  all  probability  the  stream  really  meant 
by  the  persons  from  whom  Herodotus  derived  his  information. 
But  the  historian  confused  them  with  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
true  Araxes,  which  he  correctly  describes  as  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Matieni,  and  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea.^ 
This  stream  moreover  really  flowed  from  west  to  east,  and  he 
was  thus  led  to  regard  the  eastern  Araxes  also  as  following  the 
same  direction,  and  as  flowing /rpm  the  Caspian  ISea  instead  of 


*  Heiodot.  i.  202,  204. 

*  The  reasons  for  preffrring  the 
laxartes  to  the  Oxus,  which  is  the  more 
important  stream  of  the  two,  and  is  on 
this  hjpotiiesid  unnoticed  by  Herodotus, 
are,  besides  some  resemblance  in  the 
names,  ttint  the  former  river  undoubt- 
edly became  the  frontier  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  to  which  Sogdiana  vras  subject, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Darius ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Aluzander  there  stiU  existed 
a  town  called  Gyropolis,  near  tlie  left 
bank  of  the  laxartes,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  liad  been  founded  by  Gyms 
himself.  The  Ma^sagetiB  reappnar  in 
the  account  of  Alexander's  expedition, 
during  his  wars  in  Hogdiana  (Arrian, 


Anab,  iv.  16, 17),  and  were  apparently 
at  that  time  still  independent ;  but  their 
exact  geographical  position  is  not  clearly 
indicated. 

*  i.  202.  It  is  evidently  the  Bame 
oonfucdon  that  led  him  to  the  strange 
statement  that  the  Araxes  hail  not 
less  than  forty  mouths,  one  of  which 
afforded  a  clear  channel  (lih  KoBapod) 
into  the  Caspian,  while  all  the  otners 
ended  in  marshes  and  swamps.  Tbe 
first  evidently  refers  to  the  true  Araxes : 
the  other  supposed  mouths  must  have 
had  reference  to  the  marshy  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Oxns  and  laxartes. 
in  which  those  rivers  might  well  be 
supposed  to  lose  themselves. 
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towards  it.^  Hence  we  find  him  in  another  passage  describing 
the  Araxes  as  flowing  *^  towards  the  rising  sun,"  and  forming 
together  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern  limit  of  Asia.* 

§  6.  The  Massaget8B  were  apparently  the  only  people  whom 
Herodotus  knew  even  by  name  as  dwelling  in  this  part  of  Asia ; 
he  tells  us  that  they  were  situated  opposite  to  the  Issedones/ 
whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  he  placed  in  Europe,  appa- 
rently to  the  south*  east  of  the  Ural  mountains.  Some  accounts, 
he  adds,  represented  them  as  a  Scythian  tribe,  and  he  himself 
says  that  their  manners  and  dress  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Scythians.  This  was  indeed  probably  the  case  with  almost 
all  the  nomad  races  that  have  at  successive  periods  occupied 
the  vast  steppes  in  this  part  of  Asia ;  and  this  similarity  of 
habits  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  true  ethnical 
relations  of  any  of  these  tribes  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  regarded  the  Massagetae  as 
a  distinct  people  from  the  Scythians,  whom,  according  to  the 
tradition  which  he  adopts  as  the  most  plausible,  they  had  them- 
selves driven  out  of  this  part  of  Asia.'    But,  as  if  on  purpose 


*  It  ifl  hardly  necessary  to  remark 
that  the  lazartes  does  not  in  &ct  flow 
into  the  Caspian  Sea  at  all,  but  into  the 
Sea  of  Aral.  But  as  the  existence 
of  this  last  inland  sea  was  unknown  to 
aZ2  ancient  geographers  before  the  time 
of  Ptolemy,  and  even  after  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  were  well  known  as  sepa- 
rate streams,  both  were  regarded  as 
falling  into  the  Caspian — ^it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  notice  this  additiomd 
source  of  confusion. 

•  iv.  40. 

'  w4pri¥  TOW  *Ap(£|c«  irorofioC,  iun'loy 
8i  *lffff7i96iw¥  AifSpwr,  i.  201.  The  exact 
sense  of  this  last  expression  is  not  easy 
to  determine :  but  he  probably  means 
that  they  were  to  the  south  of  them, 
facing  them  on  the  north.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  he  employs  the  word  iurrldr 
in  the  passage  already  examined,  where 
he  compares  the  Nile  and  the  Danube. 

•  See  Chapter  VI.  p.  199. 

*  Herodot.  iv.  11.  The  ethnical  re- 
lations of  the  Massagetn  are  as  unoer^ 


tain  as  those  of  most  of  the  other 
nomad  nations  of  Asia  and  Nortiiem 
Europe.  Dr.  Donaldson  considers  them 
to  be  a  Gothic  race,  arguing  that  the 
termination  of  tho  name  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  Getas ;  and  the  same 
view  is  taken  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who 
even  attempts  to  explain  Massagetie  as 
*'the  greater  Goths,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Thyssagetie,  or  *'  lesser 
Goths"  {Berodottu,  note  to  iv.  22). 
But  all  such  conclusions  from  mere 
names  are  worth  very  little.  Niebuhr, 
on  the  other  hand,  Heeren  (A$iaUe 
Nations,  vol.  iL  p.  279),  and  Schafarik 
(Slavigche  Alterthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  279), 
concur  in  regarding  them  as  a  Mon- 
golian race.  Humlwldt  was  of  opinion 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family,  without  attempting  to 
assign  them  to  any  particular  brand^ 
of  it.  In  the  absence  of  all  trace  of 
their  language  the  point  must  always 
remain  uncertain. 
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to  increase  the  confusion,  he  adds  that  the  Scythians  were 
driven  across  the  Araxes,  and  thereupon  occupied  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerians.  Here  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  river 
meant  by  the  Araxes  was  the  Volga/  which  would  indeed  render 
the  geography  in  this  particular  case  (comparatively)  intel- 
ligible. But  the  fact  really  seems  to  be  that  the  ideas  of  Hero- 
dotus— and  doubtless  of  his  informants  too — upon  the  whole 
subject  were  so  utterly  vague,  that  it  is  impossible  to  extract 
anything  with  clearness  out  of  the  confusion.  It  must  be 
remembered, — as  some  excuse  for  our  historian— or  rather  as 
showing  how  extremely  uncertain  were  the  ideas  of  his  country- 
men on  these  geographical  questions,  that  when  the  army  of 
Alexander  found  itself  actually  on  the  banks  of  the  laxartes, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  that  river  was  the  same  with 
the  TancuLS.^ 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus concerning  the  MassagetsD  undoubtedly  is  the  great 
abundance  of  gold  which  they  possessed,  and  with  which  they 
lavishly  ornamented  both  themselves  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses.*  Copper  was  also  found  in  their  country  in  great 
quantities,  and  was  used  for  their  arms  and  armour,  while  iron 
was  unknown,  as  well  as  silver.    They  are  described  as  ex- 


'  It  ia  probable,  aa  has  been  repeat- 
edly suggested,  that  the  name  Aras  or 
Ba$^  out  of  which  the  Greeks  made 
Araxes,  was  in  fact  applied  to  all  the 
great  streams  of  this  part  of  Asia :  it 
is  probably  the  same  root  as  we  find  in 
Rha^  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  Volga.  According  to  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson,  in  **■  primitive  Scythian,"  Aras 
signifies  "  great." 

s  Arrian,  Anaba$%s,  iii.  30,  §  7. 
Arrian  himself  seems  disposed  to  accept 
as  a  fact  that  the  Tanais  was  the  name 
of  the  river,  but  adds  that  it  must  be  a 
different  Tanais  from  the  one  that  flows 
into  the  Pains  Heeotis.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Macedonians  in 
the  firbt  instance  took  it  for  the  Tanais, 
and  writers  of  the  succeeding  period,  as 
Strabo  has  justly  pointed  out  (xi. 
p.   509),   inteniionaUy   confirmed    the 

VOL.  I. 


error.  Aristotle  also  confused  the 
Araxes  with  the  laxartes,  and  regarded 
the  Tanais  as  a  branch  of  it  (Meteoro- 
logica,  L  13,  §  16). 

It  may  be  added  that  tlie  views  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  course  of  the 
Araxes  are  not  more  widely  erroneous 
than  those  entertained  in  the  lrt8t  cen- 
tury with  regard  to  the  great  rivers  of 
Central  Africa,  and  the  supposed  rela- 
tions of  the  Niger  with  the  Nile, 

'  i.  215.  Both  gold  and  copper  aro 
found  in  large  quantities  in  tiie  Ural 
Mountains,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  suppose 
the  Massagetn  of  Herodotus  to  have 
extended  so  far  to  the  west  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  some  of  the  ranges 
of  the  Altai  (still  little  known)  may 
also  contain  these  metals  in  equal 
abundance. 
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tending  far  to  the  east ;  but  of  their  limits  in  this  direction 
Herodotus  had  doubtless  no  knowledge ;  he  seems  however  to 
have  regarded  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  beyond  the  Massagetse, 
as  well  as  beyond  the  Indians,  as  a  vast  tract  of  uninhabited 
deserts. 

§  7.  The  account  given  of  India  ^.nd  its  inhabitants  by  the 
historian  is  in  many  respects  interesting  and  instructive.  He 
appears  to  have  heard  vague  reports  of  its  great  extent  and 
population,  as  well  as  of  the  vast  wealth  of  its  inhabitants :  he 
tells  us  indeed  that  the  Indians  were  by  far  the  most  numerous 
people  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;*  and  that  the  tribute 
which  they  paid  to  Darius  much  exceeded  in  amount  that  of 
any  other  province  of  his  vast  empire.*  But  it  appears  certain 
that  the  Persian  kings  never  extended  their  dominion  beyond 
the  Punjaub  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
they  possessed  even  the  lower  part  of  that  river,  though  its 
course  had  been  fully  explored  by  order  of  Darius.  It  may 
indeed  be  questioned  whether  they  ever  possessed  any  real 
sovereignty  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  which  certainly  formed 
the  limit  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  direction  in  the  time 
of  Alexander.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  Darius  may  for 
a  time  have  levied  tribute  from  the  neighbouring  princes 
beyond  this  limit ;  the  amount  of  the  tribute  derived  from 
India  being  greater  than  can  well  be  supposed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  provinces  west  of  the  Indus  only :  and  this  is 
a  point  upon  which  Herodotus  was  more  likely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information,  than  as  to  geographical  details.  Of  the 
extensive  and  fertile  regions  of  Hindostan  proper  he  had  un- 
questionably no  knowledge :  to  him,  as  to  all  his  Greek  con- 
temporaries, India  was  the  land  of  the  Indus,  which  he  regarded 
as  flowing  "towards  the  east  and  the  rising  sun."*  The 
Indians  themselves  dwelt  the  farthest  towards  the  east  of  any 


*  iii.  94.     'Ir^m   4  w\ii$6s  re  iroW$ 
'ir\fiffr6if  itrrt  wdvruv  r&v  rifAus  TS/acv 

ras  rohi  JSlKKovs.     Again,  in  v.  3,  he 


speaks  of  the  Thraoians  as  the  greatest 
and  most  numeroua  people  next  to  (he 
Indiant, 
»  Note  A,  p.  255.  •  iv.  40. 
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people  with  which  he  was  acquainted :  beyond  them  in  this 
direction  there  was  nothing  but  sandy  deserts,  uninhabited  and 
unknown.^  What  lay  beyond  these  deserts  no  one  (he  tells  us) 
was  able  to  say :  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  like  the  north  and 
north-west  of  Europe,  was  wholly  unknown,  and  there  was  no 
certainty  whether  it  was  bounded  by  the  sea  or  not.* 

§  8.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus*  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  the 
voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (which  has  been  already  referred 
to)  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  establishing  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  was  continuous  sea.  Unfortunately  the  historian 
has  given  us  no  particulars  concerning  this  interesting  voyage, 
and  he  seems  to  have  possessed  no  detailed  information  with 
regard  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  its  being  commanded 
by  a  countryman  of  his  own.*  All  that  he  tells  us  is,  that 
Darius,  wishing  to  know  where  the  Indus  had  its  outlet  into 
the  sea,  sent  out  some  ships,  on  board  of  which  were  Scylax  of 
Caryanda,  and  other  persons  in  whom  the  king  had  the 
greatest  confidence.  These  set  out  from  the  city  of  Caspatyrus 
in  the  Pactyan  land,  and  sailed  **  down  the  river  towards  the 
east  and  the  rising  sun  "  till  they  came  to  the  sea ;  then  turning 
to  the  west  they  sailed  along  by  sea  till  they  ultimately  arrived, 
in  the  thirtieth  month  of  their  voyage,  at  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  from  whence  the  Egyptian  king  Necbo  had  sent 
out  his  exploring  expedition.^  Herodotus,  moreover,  adds 
that,  after  this,  Darius,  having  reduced  the  Indians  to  subjec- 
tion, ^  made  use  of  this  sea."  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
in  this  instance  at  least  the  voyage  of  discovery  did  not 
remain  a  wholly  isolated  occurrence.  Yet  we  have  seen  how 
very  imperfect  was  our  author's  knowledge  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  when  Alexander  sent  out 
the  expedition  of  Nearchus  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus, 
all  memory  of  this  voyage  of  Scylax  would  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Herodotus  had  heard  of  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  the 


'  Hi.  98,  iv.  40.  •  vr.  44.  •  Note  B,  p.  256.  »  iv.  44. 

Q  2 
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Indus,  which  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  river,  except  the 
Nile,  in  which  they  were  found.'  He  had  also  heard  that  the 
Indians  were  clothed  in  cotton,  which  he  describes  as  a  kind  of 
wool,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  certain  trees,  but  of  a  finer 
and  better  quality  than  that  of  sheep.^  They  had  also  a  large 
kind  of  reeds  (doubtless  meaning  bamboos),  of  which  they 
made  their  bows.  But  these  are  the  only  natural  productions 
of  the  country  (except  gold)  to  which  he  alludes.  His  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  contains  some 
particulars  that  were  probably  never  correct,  certainly  not  as 
applied  to  the  Indians  properly  so-called;  while  he  notices 
few,  if  any,  of  those  peculiarities,  which  have  distinguished  the 
true  Hindoo  races  in  all  ages,  and  which  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  as  soon  as  they  came  in  contact  with  them. 
But  the  Indian  tribes  which  Herodotus  directly  describes,  and 
whom  he  represents  as  living  in  a  state  of  revolting  barbarism,^ 
appear  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders,  rather  than  within 
the  bounds,  of  India  proper,  and  may  probably  have  been  some 
remnants  of  the  earlier  races,  who  gradually  disappeared  before 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  Hindoos.^ 

§  9.  The  only  city  which  he  mentions  by  name  within  the  con- 
fines of  India,  according  to  his  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  Cas- 
patyrus,  placed  by  him  in  the  Pactyan  land,  from  whence,  as 
we  have  seen,  Scylax  and  his  companions  set  out  on  their 
exploring  voyage,  but  there  are  no  means  of  identifying  either 
the  city  or  the  district  with  any  certainty.*  All  that  we 
know  is  that  the  Pactyans  were  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
other  Indians,  apparently  bordering  on  the  Bactrians,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  habits  of  life,  and  in  their  warlike 
disposition.     It  is  in  connection  with  this  tribe  of  Indians 


a  iv.  44.  »  iii.  106. 

*  iii.  98-101. 

*  Ooe  of  the  most  reyolting  of  these 
customs — that  of  killing  and  eating  the 
aged  and  feeble  members  of  their 
families— ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  a 
tribe  whom  he  names  Padsoans  (iii.  99), 


is  still  said  to  prevaU  among  the  abo- 
riginal races  who  inhabit  the  upper 
valley  of  tiie  Nerbudda,  among  the 
recesses  of  the  Vindhya  mountains. 
(Duncker,  Oesch.  rfes  Alierthuma,  vol.  ii. 
p.  268.) 
•  Note  C,  p.  2.^6. 
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that  Herodotus  tells  us  the  strange  story  (copied  by  many 
succeeding  writers)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  the 
goldy  with  which  they  paid  the  Persian  tribute.  Gold  indeed^ 
he  saysy  was  produced  in  vast  abundance  in  India,,  some  of  it 
washed  down  by  the  streams,  and  some  dug  out  of  the  earth, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  procured  in  the  following 
manner.^ 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Factyan  land  lay  an  extensive 
sandy  desert  in  which  there  dwelt  a  kind  of  ants,  not  so  large 
as  dogs,  but  larger  than  foxes,  which  burrowed  in  the  sandy 
soil,  and  threw  up  large  heaps,  like  ordinary  ant-hills,  at  the 
mouth  of  their  burrows.  This  sand  abounded  in  gold ;  and 
the  Indians,  traversing  the  desert  upon  very  fleet  camels, 
filled  their  sacks  with  sand  from  these  heaps,  and  then  retreated 
in  all  haste,  pursued  by  the  ants  with  such  speed  that,  if  they 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  considerable  start,  they  had  no 
hope  of  escaping  from  them. 

§  10.  The  locality  from  whence  this  gold  was  derived,  is  very 
obscurely  indicated,  though  Herodotus  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived it  as  situated  to  the  north  or  north-east  of  the  Indian 
tribes  to  which  he  refers.^  Heeren  identifies  it  without  hesita- 
tion with  the  desert  of  Cobi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Little  Thibet,  but  there  is  really  no  foundation  for 
this  assumption.  Herodotus  never  mentions  the  existence  of 
any  mountains  in  this  pcurt  of  Asia  at  all,^  and  hence  it  .is 
evident  that  he  had  no  real  notion  of  its  physical  geography. 
The  vague  idea,  that  all  to  the  east  of  the  Indians  was  a  sandy 
desert,  probably  arose  in  the  first  instance  from  the  reed  fact  of 


*  Heiodot.  iii.  105, 106. 

*  M^gasthencB  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  706), 
in  repeating  the  fttme  story,  places  the 
scene  of  it  among  the  Derd»,  **  a  people 
among  the  mountains  towards  the  east 
of  Inma,''  and  describes  the  locality  as 
a  high  table-land  (6pow49iov)  of  about 
3000  stadia  in  circumference.  Pliny, 
who  probably  derived  the  story  from 
Meffasthenes,  writes  the  name  Dard«, 
and  fdacea  them  ^  in  regione  septetn- 


trionalinm  Tndonim**  {H,  N,  xi.  30, 
§  1 1 1).  They  are  in  all  probability  the 
same  people  who  are  still  known  as 
Durds  or  Dards,  and  inhabit  the  lofty 
mountain  tracts  on  the  borders  of  Ka- 
firistan  and  Thibet 

*  In  this  respect,  as  we  shall  see, 
Gtesias  was  far  in  advance  of  him,  as 
he  was  aware  that  many  of  the  tribes 
in  this  part  of  India  inhabited  rugged^ 
mountainous  districts. 
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the  occurrence  of  a  broad  desert  tract  to  the  east  of  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  Indus,  and  would  be  confirmed  by  yague  reports 
that  similar  deserts  were  found  also  to  the  east  of  Bactria  and 
the  adjoining  countries.  Almost  all  the  mountain  chains  in 
this  part  of  Asia  appear  to  be  highly  auriferous,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  very  large  quantities  of  gold  may  have 
been  derived  by  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  plains  at  their  foot, 
where  it  would  naturally  be  found  in  the  shape  of  gold-dust,  or 
gold-sand.  That  the  Indian  tribute  was  actually  paid  in  this 
form  into  the  treasury  of  the  Persian  king  was  a  fact  concerning 
which  Herodotus  would  have  been  likely  to  have  obtained 
correct  information. 

The  story  of  the  ants  on  the  other  hand  is  one  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  divine  the  origin  ;  and  of  the  various  explana- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  none  can  be  said  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory.^  It  appears  certain  however  that  the  fable  is  a 
genuine  Indian  tradition,*  though  embellished  by  the  infor- 
mants of  the  historian ;  it  is  not  only  repeated  by  later  Greek 
writers  on  India,  such  as  Megasthenes  and  Nearchus,  but  re- 
appears in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  found  in  the  Arabian 
geographers.^  One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  the  matter  is 
that  the  animal,  whatever  it  was,  to  which  this  strange  misnomer 
was  applied,  was  certainly  a  real  creature,  as  not  only  does 
Herodotus  tell  us  that  specimens  of  them  were  preserved  in  the 
menageries  of  the  Persian  king,*  but  Nearchus — one  of  the 
most  careful  and  accurate  writers  of  his  time— asserts  that  he 
had  himself  seen  their  skins.^  And  so  persistent  are  such 
fables,  when  once  propagated,  that  even  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury one  of  these  "  Indian  ants  "  was  said  to  have  been  sent  as 
a  present  by  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  Sultan  Soliman  •  at  Con- 
stantinople. 


»  Note  D,  p.  257. 

*  See  a  passage  from  the  Mabdbhi- 
rata,  cited  oy  ProfeBsor  Wilson  (Ariatia 
p.  135),  where  mention  is  foand  of  ''that 
gold  which  is  dug  up  by  Pippilikas 
(ants),  and  is  therefore  called  Pippilika 


(ant-gold)." 

*  See  the  passages  collected  by 
Larcher  uid  Bahr  in  their  notes  upon 
Herodotus.  *  iil.  102. 

*  Nearchus  ap.  Arrian.  Indieaf  c.  15. 

*  li    is    described   by   Busbequiua 
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§  11.  With  this  exception  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus 
tells  us  none  of  the  fables  which  were  current  in  later  times  about 
India,  and  which  are  found  in  such  abundance  in  Ctesias  and 
other  subsequent  writers.  It  is  however  not  improbable  that 
this  was  due  rather  to  the  scantiness  of  his  information  than  to 
its  authenticity.  It  is  curious  that  he  never  even  mentions 
the  elephants  of  India,  which  naturally  figure  in  so  prominent 
a  manner  in  the  writings  of  all  subsequent  authors ;  nor  does 
he  notice  its  ivory  or  precious  stones;  even  where  he  cites 
India  in  confirmation  of  his  view  that  the  extreme  regions  of 
the  earth  possessed  the  most  valuable  productions,  he  dwells 
only  upon  its  abundance  of  gold  and  cotton ;  adding  however, 
in  a  general  way,  that  all  the  animals  there, — both  quadrupeds 
and  birds — grew  to  a  larger  size  than  elsewhere.^ 


Section  2. — Persian  Empire :  Satrapies. 

§  1.  Of  the  countries  that  formed  part  of  the  Persian  Empire 
in  his  time,  Herodotus  had  undoubtedly  a  general  knowledge. 
He  knew  not  only  the  provinces  into  which  that  empire  was 
divided,  but  was  acquainted  at  least  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  tribes  and  nations  by  which  they  were  inhabited ; 
and  has  preserved  to  us  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  is  a  docu- 
ment of  the  highest  interest.  Unfortunately  he  has  not  told 
us  from  what  source  he  derived  the  account  of  the  satrapies 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  third  book ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  based  upon  authentic  information,  and  was  in 
all  probability  derived  originally  from  some  official  record.* 

But  we  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  he  possessed  anything 


(EpM,  iv.  p.  343  ed.  Elzevir),  hut  otdy  ,       *  The  discovery  and  interpretation 

/mm  heartay,  as  "  formica  Indica,  me-  in  modem  days  of  the  lists  ol*  subject 

diocris  cauls  magnitudinc,  mordax  ad-  tribes  and  races  that  are  found  on  the 

modnm  et  ssBva."     Wliat  the  animal  i'ersiun  monnmento,  have  supplied  us 

may  really  have  been  it  is  impossible  with  materials  of  t)ie  greatest  value  for 

to  conjecture.  com|)ari&on  with  tliobo  furnished    by 

'  iii.  106.  Uorodotus. 
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like  a  complete  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in 
question.  We  have  already  seen  how  extremely  vague  were 
his  ideas  concerning  the  Erythraean  Sea  and  the  lands  that 
adjoined  it.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  he  regarded  the 
Euxine  as  far  exceeding  in  length  its  real  dimensions,*  and  as 
he  had  an  approximately  correct  idea  of  the  true  position  of  its 
western  extremity  (near  Byzantium),  he  necessarily  extended 
it  at  the  other  end  a  great  deal  too  fetr  to  the  east.  One  effect 
of  this  error  was  to  bring  it  nearly  to  the  same  meridian  with 
that  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
the  passage  already  cited,  where  he  describes  four  nations — the 
Persians,  Modes,  Saspirians  and  Colchians,  as  filling  up  the 
whole  breadth  of  Asia  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the  Euxine, 
he  considered  them  as  lying  nearly  on  the  same  line  from  north 
to  south,  so  that  the  Colchians  on  the  northern  sea,  would  be 
(to  use  the  phrase  which  he  himself  elsewhere  employs)  oppo- 
site to  the  Persians  on  the  south ;  or  as  we  should  say,  on  the 
same  meridian  with  them.^  The  Caspian  Sea  would  be  in 
consequence  placed  several  degrees  too  far  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  whole  of  the  adjoining  regions  thrown  into  confusion,  but 
as  we  have  no  details  concerning  these  countries — Herodotus 
himself  having  evidently  no  clear  idea  of  their  position— we 
cannot  trace  any  farther  the  results  of  this  error. 

§  2.  Even  in  regard  to  the  great  peninsula  of  Anatolia  or  Asia 
Minor — as  it  was  called  by  later  geographers^ — with  which 
Herodotus  was  comparatively  familiar,  as  its  coasts  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  Greek  colonies,  many  of  which  the 
historian  had  himself  visited, — his  geographical  knowledge, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  was  very  inaccurate.    While 


*  See  preceding  Chapter. 

*  It  is  in  this  sense  (as  we  have  seen) 
that  he  Mmself  speaks  of  the  months 
of  the  NUe  as  lying  opponte  to  those  of 
the  Danube. 

'  It  may  be  as  weU  to  mention  here 
(onoe  for  aU)  that  the  name  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  fomiliar  to  the  student  of 


ancient  geography,  was  not  in  use 
either  among  Greek  or  Boman  writers 
until  a  Tory  late  period.  Orosius,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century  after  the 
Christian  era,  is  the  first  extant  writer 
who  employs  the  term  in  its  modem 
sense. 
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the  excessive  length  assigned  by  him  to  the  Euxine  necessarily 
led  him  to  prolong  the  northern  shores  of  the  peninsula  to 
nearly  the  same  extent,  he  considered  its  breadth  to  be  much 
less  than  it  really  is.  For  he  tells  us  that  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Cilicia,  the  direct  route  across  to  Sinope  on 
the  Euxine,  was  not  more  than  five  days'  journey  ''for  an 
active  man."^  But  the  real  breadth  of  the  peninsula  is  in  this 
part  more  than  five  degrees  of  latitude,  thus  giving  about 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  for  each  day's  journey — a  distance 
far  exceeding  what  can  be  supposed  to  be  intended  by  that 
expression  :^  and  even  the  narrowest  neck  or  isthmus  (between 
the  guK  of  Scanderoon  and  Samsun,  the  ancient  Amisus)  is 
very  nearly  four  degrees  and  a  half. 

§  3.  Farther  to  the  east  again  he  was  not  only  familiar  with 
the  two  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  ^nd 
knew  that  they  both  flowed  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia : 
but  he  correctly  describes  several  of  the  principal  affluents  of 
the  latter  stream ;  as  well  as  the  Choaspes,  on  which  the  Persian 
capitaLof  Susa  was  situated.  He  had  indeed  special  means  of 
information  in  regard  to  this  part  of  Asia,  for  tiiere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  Babylon,  and  per- 
haps even  Susa  itself.*^    It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  his 


*  i.  72,  ii  34. 

*  8cylax(aboataoentnrvlater)giTeB 
the  same  eatimate  of  five  days' journey 
{Periplui,  §  102),  without  adding  the 
important  qualification  of  Hercdotns 
**  for  an  active  man  "  tbf^v^  iu>9pC).  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  expression 
points  to  the  case  of  a  courier ;  and  that 
these  may  have  accomplished  in  ancient 
times  as  lonff  journeys  as  the  Persian 
couriers  at  me  present  day,  who  not 
unfirequently  travel  on  foot  at  the  rate 
of  50  miles  a  day.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  that  Herodotus  referred  to 
any  such  exceptional  rate  of  travelling ; 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  is  such  as  to 
add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey.  (See  Rennell's  Geography  of 
EerodoiuB,  p.  190,  4to  edit  and  Baw- 


linson's  note  on  the  passage  in  his  Ho- 
rodobu,  vol.  i.  p.  210.)  It  seems  more 
probable  that  Herodotus  relied  upon 
erroneous  information.  Eratosthenes, 
at  a  later  period,  assigned  3000  stadia 
as  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  which 
(at  600  stadia  to  the  degree)  would  be 
pretty  nearly  correct  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  1, 
p.  68).  Yet  Pliny  gives  it  as  only  200 
Boman  miles ;  reducing  it  again  even 
below  the  estimate  of  Herodotus ;  while 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  extends  it 
to  6|  degrees  of  latitude,  considerably 
bevond  tne  real  breadth. 

*  I  cannot  at  all  concur  with  Mr. 
Bawlinson  and  Oolonel  Mure  in  re- 
garding the  passage  in  vi.  119  concern- 
ing the  Eretrians  who  were  established 
at  Arderioca  as  conclusive  with  regard 
to  Herodotus  having  visited  Susa.   The 
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detailed  account  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa  was 
derived  in  great  part  from  personal  observation.  But  of 
Upper  Asia,  as  it  was  commonly  called  by  later  Greek 
writers  • — the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  which  occupies  the 
whole  extent  from  the  mountains  that  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris  to  those  on  the  west  of  the  Indus,  Herodotus  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  correct  geographical  knowledge  what- 
ever, though  he  knew  the  names  and  some  other  particulars 
concerning  the  nations  which  occupied  it.  The  great  moun- 
tain chains,  which  in  fact  determine  the  physical  geography 
of  all  this  part  of  Asia,  naturally  occupy  a  prominent  part  in 
the  description  of  later  geographers,  and — though  their  real 
direction  and  relations  were  very  imperfectly  understood,  yet 
we  at  least  find  that  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  were  fully  alive 
to  (heir  importance.  But  no  trace  of  such  an  idea  is  found  in 
Herodotus.  With  the  exception  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Cau- 
casus, which  (as  we  have  seen)  had  at  an  early  period  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Greek  voyagers  to  the  Euxine,  and  which 
is  described  by  the  historian  as  the  loftiest  of  all  mountains 
with  which  he  was  acquainted ' — he  does  not  notice  any  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia.  Even  in  the  description  of  the 
route  from  Sardis  to  Susa — already  adverted  to — he  briefly 
notices  the  existence  of  a  narrow  pass  or  gate  (Pylee)  at  a 

statement  that   tliey  continued  there  Su.'ia  itself  appean  to  mo  conchisive 

down  to  his  own  time  (ot  Koi  fx^xp^  ^h*o  against  the  idea  of  his  haying  been 

tlxoy  rV  X^P^^  ravrriv,  <f>v\(iaa'oyTts  <  tiiere.    Few  itubjects  could  be  more  in- 

vJiy   iLpxalriv   yX&caw)  is  surely  one  i  tert* sting  to  the  Greeks  than  the  court 

that  he  might  easily  learn  at  stx.*ond-  I  and  capital  of  t)io  Persian  king,  and 

hand;   and  the  very  bame  phra^^e  is  '  Herodotus  would  have  had  abundant 

used  by  him  in  speaking  of  the  Bar-  .  opportunitiesofintroduuinga  description 

Cleans,  who  were  transferred  to  a  village  I  of  them  into  his  history,  had  he  been 

in  Bactrta  (IJircp  It*  koI  is  ifxi  ^y  oUtv-  i  able  to  do  so  from  per^olJal  obHcrvatiou. 

fi4v7j  iv  Tp  7^  Tp  Bcucrptp,  iv.  204).  where  !  •  The  expression  ^  &k«  *A<rfi7  is  used 

we  certainly  oaimot  suppose  Herodotus  by  Herodotus  liimself  in  one  piis&ige 


to  have  visited  them  in  person, 

At  the  same  time  if  it  be  admitted 
that  ho  actually  went  to  Babylon — and 
this  is  agreed  on  all  hands— there  is 
certainly  no  improbability  in  his  having 


(i.  95,  *Kaeupio»v  tLpx^yrwy  r^s  irot 
'Aaijis),  but  apparently  in  a  wider  sense 
tlian  that  in  which  it  was  employed 
by  later  geogmphcrs.  The  Assyrian 
Empire  extended  to  the  Halys,  and 


continued  his  journey  to  the  court  of      probably  this  was  the  limit  whicii  the 
the  Great  King.     But  the  absence  of  ,   historian  had  in  his  mind, 
any  description  or  detailed  notice  of  I       '  i.  203. 
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particular  point  of  the  Cilician  mountains,^  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  an  army  would  have  to  encounter,  but  there  is 
no  other  allusion  to  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Taurus  as  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  this  part  of  Asia.     While  the  systematic 
geographers  of  later  times  attached  even  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  this  mountain  range,  the  very  name  of  the  Taurus 
is  not  found  in  Herodotus,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
he  was  familiar  with  it  in  its  original  and  proper  signification 
as  applied  to  the  mountains  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia.     As  a 
general  rule  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  few  subjects 
upon  which  the  ideas  of  an  unscientific  observer  are  apt  to 
be  so  vague  and  uncertain  as  that  of  the  conformation  and 
character  of  mountain  chains.    Isolated  peaks,  like  iEtna  or 
Ararat,  attract  at  once  his  attention  and  wonder:  but  it  is 
only  the  scientific  traveller  or  geographer  who  will  group 
into  their  natural  order  and  connection  the  more  complicated 
ramifications  of  extensive  mountain  ranges.     At  the  same  time 
it  is  but  fair  to  Herodotus  to  observe  that  he  has  nowhere 
professed  to  give  us  any  regular  geographical  sketch  of  Asia, 
with  the  exception  of  the  brief  outline  already  discussed,  and 
he  may  not  unreasonably  have  regarded  the  ethnography  of 
the  Persian  Empire  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  as  having  a 
more  immediate  bearing  upon  his  historical  subject  than  its 
physical  geography. 

§  4.  The  most  important  passage  in  Herodotus  for  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Persian  Empire— that  in  which  he  describes  its 
division  into  satrapies  by  Darius  * — is  indeed  primarily  of  an 
ethnographical  character,  though  combined  with  information  of 
a  purely  statistical  nature,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being 
derived — though  perhaps  not  directly — from  an  official  record. 
But  interesting  as  this  enumeration  of  the  provinces  and 
nations  subject  to  the  Great  King  is  in  itself,  it  derives  great 


*  This,  as  we  shall  see,  was  not  the 
celebrated  pass  oommonly  known  as 
the  Cilician  Gates,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  younger  Cyrus  and  by  Alex- 


ander, but  one  farther  east  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cappadocia  and  Melitene. 
•  iii.  89-97. 
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additional  value  from  a  comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  the 
different  tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  vast  army  of 
Xerxes:^  a  statement  evidently  proceeding  from  a  different 
and  independent  source,  and  remarkable  at  once  for  its  general 
agreement,  and  for  its  occasional  discrepancies  with  the  list  of 
the  satrapies.  We  have  now  also  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  two  with  the  less  copious  and  detailed — but  undoubtedly 
authentic — lists  of  the  different  nations  subject  to  the  Persian 
king,  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  himself  at  Behistun 
and  Persepolis.*  In  the  following  brief  review  of  the  nations 
in  question,  the  order  adopted  by  Herodotus  in  the  enumera* 
tion  of  the  satrapies  will  be  followed,  as  the  most  convenient 
for  reference,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  deviations  from 
geographical  sequence. 

§  5.  Beginning  with  Asia  Minor  (as  was  natural  for  the 
historian  to  do),  we  find  that  great  country  divided  into  four 
satrapies  or  provinces.  The  first  of  these  comprised  the 
lonians,  JEolians,  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians :  that  is 
to  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  regions  from  the  borders  of 
the  Troad  to  those  of  Cilicia  (including  all  the  Greek  colonies 
with  which  the  coasts  were  studded),  together  with  the  inland 
tribes  of  the  Milyans,  whom  Herodotus  regarded  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Lycians,  and  the  Magnesians,  whom  he  here 
separates  from  the  other  lonians,  with  whom  they  were  usually 
associated.' 

The  second  satrapy  contained  the  two  well-lmown  nations 


»  viL  61-88. 

*  The8e  lists  are  given  by  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  in  a  note  to  his  Herodotus  (iii. 
94,  note  6).  The  original  inscriptions 
will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's 
Memoir  on  Penian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions (published  by  the  Koyal  Asiatic 
Society  in  1846),  at  pp.  xxyiL  280  and 
294. 

*  The  omission  of  the  Pisidians  is  re- 
markable, as  they  could  hardly  have 
been  included  among  the  Pamphylians. 
Nor  do  they  figure  in  tlie  army  of 


Xerxes.  Probably  these  wild  moun- 
taineers were  not  reduced  to  any  real 
subjection,  but  continued  to  enjoy  a 
state  of  virtual  independence,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  Isaurians  down  to  a 
much  later  period.  In  the  time  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  thr  Pisidians  appear  as 
a  race  of  lawless  freebooters,  whom  that 
prince  proposed  utterly  to  extirpate  as 
the  only  means  of  effectually  protecting 
the  neighbouring  nations  against  their 
inoQTsions.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  Li.  §  11, 
2.  §  1.) 
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of  the  Mysians  and  Lydians,  together  with  three  obscure  tribes 
— ^the  LasonianSy  Cabalians,  and  Hygennians.  Of  these  the 
two  former  names  appear  again  in  the  catalogue  of  the  troops 
of  Xerxes,  where  they  are  associated  with  the  Milyans  :^  and 
are  apparently  regarded  by  our  author  as  the  same  people, 
originally  of  Maeonian  race:  the  Hygennians  are  otherwise 
unknown. 

In  the  third  satrapy  were  comprised  the  Hellespontians  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Straits  (including  probably  the  whole 
district  subsequently  known  as  the  Troad),  the  Phrygians, 
the  Asiatic  Thracians  (that  is,  as  he  elsewhere  explains/  the 
Bithynians),  the  Faphlagonians,  the  Mariandynians,  and  the 
Syrians,  by  which  term  he  here  means  the  Cappadocians,  who 
were  generally  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day  by  the  name 
of  Syrians  or  White  Syrians.'  This  powerful  people,  whose 
native  name  of  Cappadocians — imder  which  they  figure  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius — was  well  known  to  the  historian,  occu- 
pied in  his  time  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
the  river  Halys  on  the  west  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on 
the  east,  and  from  the  Cilicians  on  the  south  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  The  Mariandynians  (who  here  occur  somewhat 
out  of  their  place)  though  a  comparatively  insignificant  tribe, 
were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  their  occupying  the  shores  of 
the  Pontus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Heraelea.  The  Chalybes  or  Chalybians,  whose 
name  is  here  omitted,  but  who  are  mentioned  among  the 
nations  subdued  by  Croesus,'  occupied  a  district  on  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  east  of  the  Halys,  which  must  also  have  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  third  satrapy. 

*  vii.  77.  The  names  here  appear  the  name  of  one  of  the  nations  described 
under  the  slightly  altered  forms,  Caba-  has  undoubtedly  fallen  out  of  our  MSS. 
lians  and  Lysinians.  The  discrepance  The  same  conjecture  was  previously 
of  our  existing  manuscripts  in  regard  made  by  Wesseling  (ad  2oe.)»  but  all 
to  such  obscure  names  is  not  to  be  won-  such  restitutions  must  be  extremely  un- 
dered  at  certain ;   and  the  very  rude  style  of 

*  vii.  75.  *  i.  72.  '  equipment  of  the  people  in  question 
'  i.  28.    Mr.  Bawlinson  suggests  the      appears  unsuitable  to  a  race  so  cele- 

insertion  of  their  name  in  the  catalogue   i   brated  as  the  Chalybes  for  their  skill 
of  the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  76),  where      as  workers  in  metal. 
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§  6.  The  whole  of  the  fourth  province  was  occupied,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  by  a  single  people — ^the  Cilicians,  to  whom 
he  assigns  a  far  greater  extent  of  territory  than  the  later  geo- 
graphers, comprising  not  only  the  maritime  province  subse- 
quently known  by  their  name,  but  the  whole  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  the  districts  on  each  side  of  it,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines' of  Armenia  and  the  Matienians.  They  were  evidently  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people ;  and  are  distinguished  as 
furnishing,  in  addition  to  an  annual  tribute  of  five  hundred 
talents,  three  hundred  and  sixty  white  horses  every  year  for 
the  service  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

The  fifth  province  consisted  of  Syria  (in  the  modem  accep- 
tation of  the  term)  including  Phoenicia  and  Palestine,  with  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Egypt,  though  the  intervening  strip  of  desert  between  these 
and  the  last  outposts  of  Syria  seems  to  have  been  always  held 
by  the  Arabian  tribes  of  the  interior,  who,  though  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Persians,  were  never  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Great  King. 

The  sixth  district  consisted  of  Egypt,  together  with  the 
Cyrenaica  and  the  adjoining  Libyan  tribes.  The  Ethiopian 
tribes  above  Egypt,  like  the  Arabians,  were  not  subject  to 
regular  tribute,  but  presented  an  annual  contribution  in 
another  form,  consisting  of  gold-dust,  ebony  and  ivory. 

§  7.  Thus  far  the  satrapies  are  enumerated  by  Herodotus  in 
their  natural  geographical  sequence;  but  he  now — for  what 
reason  we  know  not — departs  suddenly  from  that  order,  and 
enumerates  as  the  seventh  district  one  of  the  remotest  provinces 
of  the  empire  towards  the  east.  The  four  nations  of  which  it 
was  composed  are  indeed  all  imperfectly  known  to  us:  and 
their  geographical  position  has  been  a  subject  of  doubt.  But 
the  Gandarians  at  least  may  be  placed  with  reasonable  certainty 
on  the  frontiers  of  India,  in  the  modem  Afghanistan,*  and  the 


*  We  have  seen  thafc  the  Gandaiians 
were  already  known,  by  name  at  least, 
to  HecatffiUB,  who  phices  the  cify  of 


GaB])apyraB  in  their  territory  (Hecat»ua, 
Ft.  178, 179).  'J  here  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  they  are  the  same  people  who 
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other  three  tribes  probably  occupied  parts  of  the  same  moun- 
tain-tract intervening  between  Bactria,  Aria,  and  India.  The 
Gandarians  and  the  Dadiese  are  again  mentioned  among  the 
tribes  that  sent  their  contingents  to  the  army  of  Xerxes ;  they 
were  armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bactrians, 
but  had  a  separate  commander  of  their  own.  The  Sattagydians 
and  Aparytae  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  nor  are  the  names 
found  in  any  other  ancient  author :  but  the  former  have  been 
identified  with  some  plausibility  with  a  people  called  in  the 
Persian  inscriptions  Thatagush, — who  there  figure  on  the 
borders  of  Arachosia  and  India.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  name  of  the  Arachosians  does  not  appear  in  Herodotus ; 
though  it  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  later  Greek  geographers:  it  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  the  district  subsequently  known  as  Arachosia  formed 
a  part  of  his  seventh  province,  for  which  there  would  thus  be 
ample  room  between  Aria,  Drangiana,  and  the  frontiers  of 
India. 

§  8.  The  eighth  province  consisted  only  of  Susiana,  or  the 
land  of  the  Cissians ;  corresponding  nearly  to  the  modem  Khu- 
zistan.  It  naturally  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the 
circumstance  of  Susa  itself  having  become  from  the  time  of 
Darius  the  capital  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  name  of  the  Cissians,  which  is  hardly  found  in  later 
geographers,'  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time 
of  -^chylus.^ 


fignre  ns  the  GandhnrnB  in  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  who 
ap()eur  to  have  been  situated  to  the 
south  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo 
Kooeh  (see  Wilson's  Ariana,  pp.  125, 
131).  The  name  is  thought  by  many 
in  be  preserved  in  the  modem  Kan- 
dahar. 

Tlie  name  of  the  Gandsrii  is  not 
mentioned  at  the  time  of  Alexander's 
expedition ;  but  that  of  Gandaritis  is 
applied  by  Strabo  to  a  district  west  of 
the  Indus  in  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
river  (XV.  p.  697) ;  and  he  also  tells  us 


that  some  s^Ye  the  name  of  Gandaris  to 
the  territory  beyond  the  Hydraotes, 
which  WAS  subject  to  the  second  Poms 
(lb.  p.  699).  Tliere  can  be  little  doubt 
however  that  the  Gandarians  of  Hero- 
dotus and  HeoatiBus  were  a  people  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus. 

*  Strabo  only  mentions  it  in  passing 
as  a  name  by  which  the  Susians  were 
cUto  known  (xv.  p.  72S).  The  modem 
name  of  Khuzistan  is  in  some  measure 
intermediate  between  the  two. 

*  iEschyl.  Persx,  v.  27. 
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The  ninth  satrapy  comprised  all  Babylonia  and  the  red  of 
Assyria — a  phrase  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the 
meaning.  Herodotus  generally  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  in  his  first  book  distinctly 
describes  Babylon  as  the  capital  of  Assyria  after  the  Ml  of 
Nineveh.  But  we  not  only  know  that  the  two  monarchies 
were  in  reality  quite  distinct ;  but  the  names  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  were  retained  in  later  times  as  characterizing 
separate  districts ;  the  former  appellation,  as  thus  employed, 
being  confined  to  the  great  province  «w<  of  the  Tigris,  of  which 
Nineveh  was  the  capital.  Yet  Herodotus,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  in  describing  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  appears 
to  assign  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  either 
to  Armenia  or  Matiene,  thus  leaving  no  room  on  that  side  for 
Assyria  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  he  never  uses  the  term 
Mesopotamia,  which  indeed  could  obviously  never  have  been 
an  ethnic  appellation,  and  was  probably  only  a  term  invented, 
or  adopted,  at  a  later  period  by  Greek  geographers.^  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  region  which  Herodotus  meant 
to  comprise  in  the  ninth  satrapy  included  all  Mesopotamia 
as  well  as  Babylonia,  but  did  not  extend  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris. 

§  9.  The  tentli  government  contained  the  important  and  well- 
known  province  of  Media,  of  which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,' 
together  with  two  other  tribes  —the  Paricanians  and  the  Ortho- 
corybantes — whose  names  are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  though 
that  of  the  Paricanians  may  perhaps  be  an  altered  form  for 
Paraetaecanians  or  Parsetacenians,  who  are  elsewhere  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  a  Median  tribe. 

The  eleventh  district  comprised  four  nations  or  tribes — none 


*  The  name  of  Mesopotamia  probably 
came  into  use  amonc^  the  Greeks  after 
tlie  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  in 
fact  merely  a  translation  of  the  name 
Aram-Nalianiim,  "Syria  of  the  two 
rivers,"  by  whicli  the  district  was  known 
to  tlie  Jews,  and  doubtless  to  the  other 


Semitic  nations.  Arrian  expressly 
tells  U8  {Anab,  vii.  7,  §  3j  that  it  was  a 
native  appellation.  Among  extant 
Greek  authors  it  is  first  found  in  Poly- 
bius  (v.  44,  48). 
*  See  Note  E,  p.  258. 
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of  them  apparently  of  much  importance — the  Caspians,  the 
Pausicae,  the  Pantimathi,  and  the  Daritae.  The  first  of  these 
was  doubtless  the  same  people  that  are  found  in  the  later 
geographers  settled  on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  sea  to 
which  they  gave  their  name ;  they  occupied  the  tract  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyrus  or  Kur  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  known  in  modem  times  as  Ohilan.  The  other 
three  tribes,  whose  names  are  utterly  unknown,  may  probably 
be  placed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  same  basin,  in  the 
modem  province  of  Mazanderan,  or  the  loffcy  mountains  that 
bound  it  to  the  south.  The  greater  part  of  this  tract  was 
included  by  later  geographers  in  Hyrcania :  but  though  the 
Hyrcanians  figure  in  the  array  of  the  atmy  of  Xerxes,  their 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies. 

§  10.  The  tweKth  satrapy  included  the  Bactrians,  '^  as  far  as 
the  iEgli " — a  tribe  who  have  been  supposed,  but  upon  very 
slight  grounds,  to  have  been  located  upon  the  laxartes :  this 
view,  however,  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  fact  that  the 
Sogdians,  of  whose  locality  there  is  no  doubt,  and  who  inter- 
vened between  the  Bactrians  and  the  laxartes,  belonged  to  a 
different  government.  The  twelfth  satrapy  was  in  fact  pro- 
bably confined  to  the  Bactrians  proper,  who  were  doubtless  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  still  a  powerful  and  flourishing  people. 

The  thirteenth  province  contained  the  Armenians,  with  the 
Pactyans,  and  other  adjacent  tribes  extending  to  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Armenia  of 
Herodotus  was  much  less  extensive  than  the  country  known 
by  that  name  in  later  times,  as  he  obviously  assigned  to  the 
Saspeires  or  Saspirians,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  region 
known  in  later  times  as  Eastern  Armenia.  The  name  of  the 
Pactyans  is  not  found  elsewhere.* 


^  It  Ib  hardly  necessarr  to  observe 
that  they  were  certainly  distinct  from 
the  PaotyanB»  who  adjoined  the  Indns, 
and  in  whose  territory  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyras  waa  situated.  (See  above,  p. 
227).  But  this  case  of  the  unquestion- 
able ocourrenoe  of  two  distinct  tribes  of 


the  same  name  in  distant  provinces, 
may  act  as  a  warnings  against  the  too 
hasty  identification  of  different  tribes, 
in  other  cases,  merely  on  account  of  ilie 
similarity  of  name. 

The  Pactyans  who  appear  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (Herodot.  vii.  67)  were 
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§  11.  The  fourteenth  satrapy  was  an  extensive  one,  and  C5om- 
prised  some  tribes  known  to  be  numerous  and  powerful,  but 
whose  limits  are  not  easily  defined.  It  included  the  Sagar- 
tians,  Sarangeans,  Thamanseans,  IJtians,  and  Myeians:  *' to- 
gether with  the  islands  in  the  Erythraean  Sea."  This  last 
addition  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  southern  limit  of  the 
province  in  question  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean :'  and  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture  (though  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  nothing  more)  that  the  Myeians  occupied  the 
district  still  called  Mekran,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  great 
table-land  of  Persia.*  The  Sarangeans  may  be  confidently  iden- 
tified with  the  Zarangians  or  Drangians  of  later  writers,  who 
occupied  the  district  now  known  as  Seistan.  On  the  other  hand 
the  IJtians,  — who  appear  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  associated  with 
the  Myeians  and  Paricanians  (evidently  the  people  of  that  name 
assigned  to  the  seventeenth  satrapy),  are  otherwise  unknown,' 
and  can  only  be  conjecturally  placed  in  the  southern  portion 
of  the  empire,  where  they  probably  adjoined  the  Myeians.  The 
Sagartians, — who  were  clearly  a  nomad  race,  and  appear  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  as  furnishing  8000  horsemen  armed  only 
with  lasaoeSy — probably  inhabited,  or  rather  roamed  over,*the 
central  districts  adjoining  the  Great  Desert  of  Iran.  The 
ThamanaBans  are  wholly  unknown:  but  as  Herodotus  elsewhere* 
associates  them  with  the  Sarangians,  Parthians,  Hyrcanians, 
and  Chorasmians,  they  evidently  inhabited  some  part  of  the 
same  great  plcUeau. 

§  12.  The  fifteenth  satrapy  was  composed  of  two  nations  only 


clearly  the  eastern  people  of  the  name, 
from  the  borders  oi  India. 

*  The  islands  in  question  can  hardly 
be  any  otiier  th&n  those  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
Herodotus  doeis  not  distinguish  from 
the  Erythrsean  Sea  or  Indiim  Ocean. 

'  The  name  of  the  Myeians  is  cited 
also  from  HecatsBus  ^ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s. 
V.  VlvKol),  and  the  few  words  ix  Mvkwv 
tis  ^Apd^ffy  TOTOfUv  may  perhaps  bo  re- 
garded as  affording  an  additional  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  their  being  situated 


on  the  southern  sea. 

'  Major  Rennell  identifies  tlieUtians 
with  the  Uxians  of  later  writers,  who 
inhabited  the  Bakhtiyari  mountainSi 
near  Ispahan  and  between  Susiana  and 
Persepolis ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. The  resemblance  of  name  is  by 
no  means  oonclusiye,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  associated  with  the 
Myeians,  Paricanians,  and  Sarangeans 
would  certainly  lead  us  to  a  di&reDt 
condutdon. 

•  iii  117. 
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— ^the  Sac8B  and  the  Caspians.  As  the  latter  name  has  already 
occurred  in  the  eleventh  satrapy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  place  for  them  here,  in  any  connection  with  the  Caspian 
Sea,  it  has  been  generally  considered  that  the  reading  is 
corrupt,  but  none  of  the  emendations  proposed  can  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  the  Sacie  con- 
veys little  information,  from  the  vague  manner  in  which  we 
know  it  to  be  employed.  Herodotus  himself  tells  us  that 
the  Persians  gave  the  name  of  Sacae  or  Sacans  to  all  the 
Scythians;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Persian  inscriptions.*  In  the  review  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
however  we  find  the  Sacae  in  question  associated  under  one 
commander  with  the  Bactrians,  though  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements were  difierent.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  in  reality  the  Scythian  tribes  bordering  on  the  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  to  the  east,  a  part  of  whom  had  submitted  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Persian  king,  and  send  their  contingent  to  his 
armies.  Their  relations  with  the  more  civilized  nations  to  which 
they  adjoined  were  doubtless  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Turco- 
mans of  the  present  day ;  nominally  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  when  the  government  was  strong,  and  lapsing  into  more 
complete  independence  whenever  the  pressure  was  removed. 

§  13.  The  sixteenth  satrapy  presents  no  geographical  difii- 
culties ;  all  the  four  nations  of  which  it  was  composed — the  Par- 
thians,  Chorasmians,  Sogdians  and  Arians — being  well  known. 
The  Parthians,  afterwards  so  celebrated  a  name,  were  at  this 
time  a  comparatively  unimportant  people,  inhabiting  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  province  now  known  as  Khorasan. 
The  Chorasmians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  mountain 


*  Herodot.  viii.  64.  The  word  used 
tbroughout  the  Penian  inBcriptioiu)  is 
**  Suka."  It  is  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotiu  says  the  Sacie  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  were  in  reality  a  Scythian  tribe 
named  Amyrgians  (^Afi^pytoi)^  and  in 
the  iuBCription  on  the  tomb  of  Darins 


at  Naksh-i-Rustam  one  tribe  of  the 
SacfiB  Ih  distinguished  as  ^  Saka  Huma- 
varga,"  obviously  the  name  which  He- 
rodotus has  conyerted  into  Amyrgians. 
(See  Rawliuson's  Uerodohu,  vol.  iv. 
p.  65,  notes  5,  6.) 
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range,  occupied  the  broad  level  tract  east  of  the  Caspian, 
known  even  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Kharesm.  The 
Sogdians  held  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  the  Chorasmians 
and  north  of  the  Bactrians,  which  was  known  to  subsequent 
geographers  by  the  name  of  Sogdiana,  and  has  retained  the 
appellation  of  Soghd  down  to  our  own  times.  Its  position  is 
most  clearly  marked  by  that  of  its  capital,  Maracanda  or 
Samarcand.  The  Arians  again  occupied  the  tract  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  the 
Parthians,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  modem  Afghanistan, 
where  their  name  is  still  preseryed  in  that  of  Herat. 

§  14.  The  seyenteenth  satrapy  consisted  of  two  nations  only ; 
the  Paricanians,  whose  name  is  otherwise  unknown,^  and  the 
Ethiopians,  whom  Herodotus,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  ex- 
pressly terms  the  Asiatic  Ethiopians.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  last, — who  were  associated  in  the  ikrmy  of  Xerxes  with 
the  Indians, — were  the  inhabitants  of  the  south  coast  of  Beloo- 
chistan,  extending  along  the  Erythraean  Sea  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  where  to 
this  day  a  people  is  found  that  are  almost  black,  and  as 
backward  in  civilization  as  they  could  have  been  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus."  The  Paricanians  were  probably  the  people  of 
the  interior  of  the  same  district,  who  may  have  been  as  superior 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  as  the  Belooches  are  at  the 
present  time  to  the  miserable  race  still  found  along  the  sea- 
board. The  Ethiopians  of  Herodotus  are  doubtless  the  same 
people  as  were  called  by  later  Greek  geographers  the  Ichthyo- 
phagi ;  the  name  of  Gedrosia  applied  by  them  to  Beloochistan 
in  general  is  not  found  in  Herodotus. 

Nor  does  the  far  more  flourishing  and  important  province 
of  Carmania  (Eerman),  appear  in  the  list  of  the  satrapies ;  but 
as  Herodotus  elsewhere  includes  the  Germanians  ^ — evidently 


>  They  are  certainly  distiDot  from 
the  people  of  the  same  name  already 
mentioned  in  the  tenth  satrapy. 

8  vii,78. 


*  i  125.  This  remarkable  form  of 
the  name  leads  Mr.  Rawlinson  to  ob- 
serve that  it  **may  teach  os  caution  in 
basing  tiieories  of  ethnic  affinity  on  a 
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the  same  people — among  the  agricultural  Persian  tribes,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  in  his  time  included  in 
Persia  proper,  which  paid  no  tribute,  and  consequently  do  not 
figure  in  the  list  of  provinces. 

§  15.  We  now  return  again  to  the  north-west  of  the  empire, 
where  the  Matienians,  Saspirians  and  Alarodians  composed  the 
eighteenth  satrapy.  Of  these  the  Matienians  are  well  known 
as  occupying  a  part  of  the  high  mountain  tract  on  the  borders 
of  Armenia  and  Media,  though  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  precise 
limits  or  situation;^  the  Saspirians  or  Saspeires  have  been 
already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  four  nations  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  filled  up  the  whole  space  from  the  southern  to 
the  northern  sea.  They  are  there  placed  between  the  Medians 
and  the  Colchians,*  and  must  therefore  have  occupied  the 
eastern  portion  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  the  modem 
Georgia.*  The  Alarodians  are  otherwise  unknown,^  though 
they  figure  again,  in  company  with  the  Saspeires,  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes. 

The  nineteenth  satrapy,  which  must  have  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding, was  made  up  of  a  number  of  small  nations  or  tribes 
between  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  the  Euxine.    Of  these 


mere  name"  (Bawlinson's  Herodottu, 
▼oL  i.  p.  672,  note  8).  It  would  have 
been  weU  if  he  bad  more  constantly 
borne  in  mind  his  own  warning. 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Cardu- 
chianfl^  who  were  found  in  possession  of 
this  mountain  tract  by  Xenophon,  and 
who  were  doubtless  the  same  people  as 
the  modem  Kurds,  who  have  possessed 
it  eyer  since,  are  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
these  lawless  mountaineers  were  very 
imperfectly  subject  to  the  Persian  rule ; 
but  as  Herodotus  appears  to  assign  a 
mnoh  more  important  and  extenaive 
territory  to  the  Matieni  than  they  are 
found  occupying  in  later  times,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  included  in  this  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tract  really 
held  by  the  Carduchians.  Tlio  litiiiti 
of  these  mountain  tribes  must  have 
been  in  all  ages  very  uncertain. 


*  iv.  87.  The  same  statement  is 
found  also  in  i.  104. 

*  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  (HerodottUj  vol.  iv.  p.  229)  to 
identify  these  Saspeires,  or  Sapeires  (as 
the  name  is  written  in  soine  MSS.  of 
Herodiitus)  with  the  Iberians  of  later 
geogropbers,  on  philological  grounds, 
appears  to  me  very  far-fetched  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  ethnography  of  this 
part  .of  Asia  was  even  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  almost  as  complicated  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  conjecture  that  the  name  of 
the  Alarodians  is  connected  with  that 
of  Ararat  is  not  without  eomo  plausi- 
bility:  but  if  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  is  cor- 
rect in  applying  the  name  of  Ararat  to 
Armcniai  m  gencnil,  we  are  left  in  com- 
plete uncertainty  as  to  the  gtKtg^phical 
position  of  the  partlculir  tribe. 
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the  Moschi  or  Moschians  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  interior,  adjoining  the  Colehians,  and  did  not  extend 
to  the  sea-coast.  The  Macrones,  Mosynceci  and  Tibareni  may 
be  placed  with  certainty  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  they 
were  encountered  not  long  afterwards  by  Xenophon  and  his 
army.^  Of  these  the  Tibarenians  lay  the  farthest  towards  the 
west,  while  the  Macrones  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Trebizond.  Between  them  and  the  Colchians  must  appa- 
rently be  placed  the  obscure  tribe  of  the  Mares,  mentioned 
only  by  Herodotus  and  Hecataeus.  The  Colchians  themselves 
enjoyed  a  state  of  semi-independence,  not  being  included  in 
any  satrapy,  nor  subject  to  any  regular  tribute,  but  sending 
every  fourth  year  a  present  of  100  youths  and  100  maidens  to 
the  court  of  the  Great  King.*  It  is  clear  therefore  that  in  this 
direction  the  Persian  dominion  extended  nominally  to  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  twentieth  and  last  satrapy  was  that  of  India.  The 
extent  and  limits  of  the  Persian  dominions  in  this  quarter 
have  been  already' discussed. 

§  16.  In  reviewing  the  elaborate  list  thus  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  numerous  and  varied  races  that  made  up  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  departs 
altogether  from  anything  like  geographical  arrangement.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  it  has  no  pretence  to  an  ethnographical 
character,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term — kindred  tribes 
being  assigned  to  different  provinces,  while  others  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  wholly  distinct  races  are  united 
under  one  head.  Its  arrangement  and  purpose  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  by  regarding  it  as  really  what  it  professes 
to  be— an  authentic  statistical  account  of  the  provinces  into 
which  the  Persian  Empire  was  divided,  for  administrative,  or 
at  least  for  fiscal,  purposes ;  and  the  addition  to  every  district 
of  the  amount  of  tribute  at  which  it  was  assessed,  clearly 
indicates  that  the  whole  statement  must  have  been  derived 


*  Xenophon,  AnabajsU^  iv.  7,  y.  45.  *  Heiodot.  iii.  97. 
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from  some  authentic,  and  in  the  first  instance  doubtless  an 
official,  source.^  The  reasons  for  the  peculiar  arrangement 
followed  we  cannot  divine ;  nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  It 
would  be  more  interesting  to  know  why  in  some  cases  the 
names  of  obscure  and  unimportant  tribes  are  separately  enume- 
rated ;  while  in  others  they  are  all  included  under  one  general 
head.  Some  of  the  more  important  omissions  from  the  cata- 
logue are  also  difficult  to  account  for.  But,  whatever  its 
imperfections,  the  list  remains  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  Western 
Asia,  and  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  acquaintance 
already  possessed  by  the  Greeks  with  the  resources  of  their 
formidable  neighbour. 

§  17.  There  is  another  passage  in  Herodotus,  which  may 
deserve  consideration  by  the  side  of  that  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  satrapies,  because  it  contains  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nations  of  Upper  Asia  which  figure  in  the  list  referred  to. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  also  as  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  gives  us  any  information  concerning  the  physical  geography 
of  that  part  of  the  great  continent.  Unfortunately  the  passage 
is  one  that  presents  difficulties  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give 
any  satisfactory  explanation. 

He  tells  us  :^  "  There  is  a  plain  in  Asia  which  is  shut  in  on 
all  sides  by  a  mountain  range,  and  this  range  has  five  openings. 
This  plain  once  belonged  to  the  Chorasmians,  and  is  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Chorasmians  themselves,  the  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangians  and  Thamanseans.  But  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Persian  Empire,  it  belongs  to  the  Great  King. 
Out  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  plain  there  flows  a 
great  river  called  the  Aces,  which  was  formerly  divided  into 


1  The  authenticity  of  this  record  is 
not  in  my  opinion  at  aU  impaired  by 
^e  circomBtanoe  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  numbers  of  our  existing 
text,  which  prevents  the  aggregate  of 
the  separate  tributes  from  agreeing  with 
the  sum  total  as  oomputed  by  Herodotus 


himself  (ill.  95).  The  error  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to 
correct ;  but  such  mistakes  in  numbers 
are  of  such  common  occurrence  in  Greek 
MSS.  that  they  raise  no  presumption 
against  the  accuracy  of  the  original 
statement.  *  iii  117. 
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Ayc  streams  and  irrigated  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid  nations^ 
passing  through  the  several  openings  in  the  mountains  to 
the  corresponding  people."  After  the  Persian  conquest  how- 
ever, the  king  took  possession  of  the  plain,  and  closed  up  all 
the  outlets,  so  that  he  could  at  pleasure  convert  the  plain  into 
a  lake,  or,  by  opening  one  of  the  passages  at  a  time,  allow  the 
water  to  flow  out  and  irrigate  the  lands  of  any  one  of  the 
nations  interested.  But  this  concession  was  never  granted 
without  the  payment  of  a  heavy  sum  of  money,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  tribute  levied  upon  the  people. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  statement  here  pre- 
sented to  us  is  obviously,  in  its  actual  form,  a  fiction.  No 
such  valley  or  stream  as  those  described  by  Herodotus  could 
ever  have  existed  in  nature :  but,  allowing  for  obvious  exag- 
geration, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story  had  some  founda^ 
tion  in  fact,  and  that  the  Persian  government  actually  availed 
itself  of  the  possession  of  the  mountain  valleys  and  the  streams 
that  flowed  from  them  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water,  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  coimtry  were  mainly  dependent 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Even  at  the  present  day  in 
many  districts  of  Persia  the  distribution  of  the  water  supply  is 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  government.  But  the 
particular  locality  intended  by  Herodotus  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  approximation  to  certainty.  The  names  of  the 
Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians  and  Parthians  would  lead  us  to  seek 
it  in  the  mountain  district  in  the  north  of  Khorasan,  forming 
the  prolongation  of  the  Elburz  range  towards  the  Paropamisus 
or  Hindoo  Koosh.  But  no  river  can  be  found  in  this  region 
which  at  all  answers  the  description.  The  name  of  the  Aces  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  later  geographers,  and  it  has  been 
vainly  sought  to  identify  it  with  the  Oxus,  which  flows  from  a 
totally  different  region,  and  even  with  the  Acesines !  A  more 
plausible  suggestion  is  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Ochus  or 
Tedjend,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near  Meshed.' 


•  This  river  ia  apparently  identical 
with,  or  receives  as  a  tributary,  the 
Heri-rud,  or  river  of  Herat.    But  the 


physical  geo^phy  of  this  part  of  the 
Persian  ^npire  is  still  but  imperfectly 
known. 
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But  it  is  clear  that  no  river  can  really  answer  the  description 
of.  Herodotus,  by  irrigating  five  different  regions,  situated  in 
different  directions.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
story  is  therefore  that  there  were  really  five  rivers — each  of  the 
nations  designated  having  its  particular  stream;  and  that 
these,  which  really  flowed  from  the  same  range  of  mountains, 
were  erroneously  supposed  to  have  had  their  common  origin  in 
one  central  valley.  The  possession  of  such  a  stream,  and  the 
power  of  applying  it  to  purposes  of  irrigation,  is  in  fact  the 
condition  of  existence  for  any  people  in  this  part  of  Asia,  and  in 
this  respect  the  statement  of  Herodotus  is  well  founded.  But 
it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  particular  streams 
to  which  the  account  of  his  informants  may  really  have 
referred.  Even  in  modem  times  the  rivers  of  this  part  of 
Asia  were  until  quite  recently  very  imperfectly  known;  in 
some  cases  indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  yet  possess 
correct  information  concerning  them. 


Section  3. — Boyai  Bead  to  Susa. 

§  1.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Asia,  there  is  one  other 
passage  of  Herodotus  that  demands  our  attention,  as  partaking 
to  an  unusual  extent  of  a  positive  geographical  character,  in 
which  the  historian  has  given  us  full  and  detailed  particulars 
concerning  the  line  of  route  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  The  account 
in  question  is  introduced  (like  many  other  episodes  in  Hero- 
dotus) in  so  singular  a  manner,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it  is 
apparently  so  uncalled  for,  that  we  can  only  suppose  the  his- 
torian to  have  been  desirous  to  communicate  to  his  readers  the 
information  which  he  himself  possessed,  and  to  have  availed 
himself  of  any  opportunity  for  the  purpose.  According  to  his 
narrative,  Aristagoras,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  being  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans  in  his  revolt  against 
Persia,  presented  himself  before  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
bringing  with  him  a  tablet  of  bronze,  on  which  was  engraved  a 


2  so 
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map  of  the  whole  earth,  with  all  the  seas  and  rivers,*  on  which 
he  pointed  out  to  him  the  position  of  all  the  different  nations 
that  were  subject  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  lay  on  the  line  of 
route  from  Sardis  to  the  capital. 

These  were,  according  to  his  enumeration  ;  first,  the  Lydians, 
who  immediately  bordered  on  the  lonians ;  next,  beyond  the 
Lydians  towards  the  east,  the  Phrygians;  then,  the  Cappa- 
docians ;  after  them,  the  Cilicians,  whose  territory  extended  to 
the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  was  situated.  Beyond  these  came  the 
Armenians,  and  after  them  the  Matieni,  who  extended  to  the 
confines  of  the  Cissians,  in  whose  territory  Susa  itself  was 
situated — ^the  city  that  was  the  residence  of  the  Great  King, 
and  where  all  his  countless  treasures  were  deposited.^ 

Aristagoras,  being  afterwards  interrogated  by  Cleomenes  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required  for  the  march  up 
the  country  to  Susa,  unguardedly  replied  that  it  would  be  a 
three  months'  march;  upon  which  Cleomenes  at  once  broke 
off  the  negotiation.  Herodotus,  while  blaming  him  for  his 
imprudence,  proceeds  to  show  that  the  statement  of  Aristagoras 
was  substantially  correct,  and  in  so  doing  gives  us  a  curious 
and  detailed  account  of  the  route  in  question.' 

§  2.  This  road  (he  tells  us)  throughout  its  whole  course  tra- 
versed an  inhabited  and  secure  country,  and  was  marked  from 
distance  to  distance  by  royal  stations,  where  there  were  excellent 
sleeping-places  or — as  they  would  now  be  called — caravanserais. 
The  distances  also  from  one  of  these  stations  to  another  appear 
to  have  been  well  known,  and  they  are  enumerated  by  Hero- 
dotus with  as  much  confidence,  though  not  in  the  same  detail, 
as  those  given  by  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  Cyrus. 
In  traversing  Lydia  and  Phrygia  (from  Sardis  to  the  river 
Halys)  there  were  20  stations,  the  distance  being  94^  para- 


*  V.  49.  T^  Z^  is  \6yovs  ijU,  &s 
AaKttaufiSiftoi  \4yovtriy  ^X"^^  x^iXKtov  iri- 
ycuca  i¥  r^  yris  mrdaijs  irfptoSoj  iytrd- 
TfiriTOy  Kol  BdXaaad  re  irao'ct,  koI  iroro/toi 
wdyrts. 

It  is  probable,  as  has  been  already 


pointed  out,  that  this  map,  which  ap- 
pears to  Iiave  been  the  first  ever  seen  at 
Sparta,  was  copied  froiri  that  drawn  by 
Anaximander  of  Miletus.  See  Chap.  lY. 
p.  122. 
»  Herodpt.  v.  49.      •  Ibid.  v.  52,  53. 
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Bangs.     Here  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  Halys,  which  was 
strongly  gnarded,  and  to  pass  through  a  fortified  post,  with 
gates  on  the  river.    Thence  through  Cappadocia  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cilicia  were  28  stations  and  104  parasangs.    The 
frontier  was  here  guarded  by  a  double  set  of  gates  and  fort- 
resses.   Thence  across  Cilicia  were  only  three  days'  journey, 
comprising  15^  parasangs.    The  river  Euphrates,  which  could 
only  be  crossed  in  boats,  formed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia 
and  Armenia.    In  Armenia  there  were  15  stations,  and  the 
distance  was  56  j^  parasangs.   But  in  this  part  of  the  march  there 
were  four  rivers  to  be  crossed,  none  of  which  could  be  passed 
otherwise  than  in  boats.    The  first  of  these  was  the  Tigris ; 
the  second  and  third  bore  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
distinct  rivers,  and  the  one  had  its  source  in  the  Armenian 
mountains,  the  other  in  those  of  the  Matienians ;  the  fourth 
was  the  Gyndes,  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus  on  a  former 
occasion.'    From  Armenia  the  road  entered  Matiene,  where 
were  four  stations  (the  distance  is  omitted),  and  thence  into  the 
land  of  the  Cissians,  in  which  11  days'  journey,  and  a  distance 
of  42j^  parasangs,  brought  one  to  the  river  Choaspes,  on  which 
Susa  was  situated.    Thus  (concludes  our  author)  there  are  in 
all  a  hundred  and  eleven  stations  on  the  way  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  and  "  if  (he  adds)  the  distances  are  correctly  measured 
in  parasangs,  and  the  parasang  is  equivalent  to  30  stadia  (as  it 
really  is),  the  whole  distance  from  Sardis  to  the  palace  at  Susa 
would  be  450  parasangs,  or  13,500  stadia,  which,  at  the  rate  of 
150  stadia  for  each  day's  journey,  would  take  exactly  90  days ; 
thus  tallying  precisely  with  the  computation  of  Aristagoras."® 
§  3.  The  itinerary  thus  presented  to  us  is  not  only  interesting 
as  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  documents  of  the  kind,  from  which 
we  shall  derive  important  assistance,  but  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge.    The  particularity 


'  i.  189.  It  wu  this  river  which, 
Booording  to  the  Btrange  story  told  hy 
Herodoina,  the  elder  Cyras  oauacMl  to 
be  divided  into  360  channels,  in  ven- 


geance for  one  of  his  sacred  horses 
having  been  carried  awav  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  current,  and  drowned. 
•  V.  53. 
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with  which  it  is  described  is  snch  as  to  show  clearly  that  it  was 
originally  derived  from  some  authentic  source ;  but  when  we 
come  to  examine  it  in  detail  we  encounter  considerable  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  the  numbers  are  certainly  inaccurate, 
for  the  sum  of  the  separate  distances  does  not  agree  with  the 
sum  total  as  given  by  Herodotus  himself.  In  this  instance, 
however,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  on  which  side  the 
error  lies ;  for  the  numbers  given  in  summing  up  the  general 
result  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  one  another,  but 
they  agree  with  the  conclusion  which  Herodotus  meant  to 
establish,  namely,  that  the  estimate  of  Aristagoras  of  90  days, 
or  three  months,  for  the  march  up  the  country,  was  a  correct 
one.  The  error  must  therefore  lie  in  the  details,  and  here  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  it.  The  line  of  route  here  de- 
scribed, though  styled  "  the  royal  road,"  and  evidently  the  one 
habitually  followed  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  have 
subsequently  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  and  is  not  given 
in  detail  by  any  later  geographer.*  Moreover  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  nations  through  which  it  lay  are  given  very 
differently  from  those  found  in  other  writers,  and  if  we  adhere 
to  our  existing  text  (supposing  the  numbers  only  to  be  corrupt) 
it  is  certain  that  Herodotus  must  have  assigned  both  to  CUicia^ 
and  Armenia  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  which  is  usually 
given  to  them.  The  latter  country  in  particular  is  made  to 
include  the  whole  tract  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  or 


*  The  younger  Gyrus,  vhen  advan- 
cing towards  Babylon,  took  a  whoUy 
different  line  of  route — aa  did  Alex- 
ander after  him — descending  at  once 
through  the  paaaes  of  the  Taurus  into 
Cilicia,  and  thence  crosbing  into  the 
phiins  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  This 
18  undoubtedly  the  most  direct  line  and 
that  which  has  been  followed  by  most 
modem  traTellers.  But  it  was  probably 
avoided  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  on 
account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  line 
through  tlie  Syrian  deserts — a  consider- 
ation which  would  not  affect  a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army. 


Major  Rennell  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed the  *^  royal  road  "  to  have  been 
the  same  with  that  followed  by  Gyrus 
and  described  by  Xenop])on :  hence  his 
examination  of  its  details  is  rendered 
wholly  worthless. 

^  The  portion  of  Gilicia  traversed 
by  this  route  could  be  no  other  than 
the  district  of  Melitene,  which  is  not 
included  by  any  other  geographer  under 
the  name  of  Gilioia.  The  "  gates  "  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  cannot  therefore 
be  the  well-known  pass  of  the  Pylie 
Giliciie,  travcrBcd  both  by  Gyrus  and 
Alexander. 
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Assyria  Proper,  as  far  as  the  river  Gyndes.  Fortunately  the 
four  rivers  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  this  part  of  ilie  route 
can  be  clearly  identified:  the  Gyndes,  as  shown  by  Major 
Bennell  and  Mr.  Bawlinson,  can  be  no  other  than  the  river  now 
called  Diyalah  or  Dialeh,^  which  falls  into  the  Tigris  a  little 
below  Bagdad ;  the  other  two,  which  had  the  M/me  name^  were 
clearly  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  both  of  which  were  known 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  by  the  same  appella- 
tion of  Zabatns.'  But  if  the  Gyndes  be  taken  as  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  the  enormous  extension  thus 
given  to  Armenia  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the  distance 
assigned  to  this  part  of  the  route ;  ^  the  march  through  Assyria, 
from  the  river  Gyndes  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mosul — the 
lowest  point  at  which  the  road  could  well  have  crossed  the 
Tigris, — being  alone  fully  equal  to  the  56  parasangs  allowed 
to  Armenia,  thus  leaving  the  whole  intermediate  space,  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  unaccoimted  for.* 

These  discrepancies  in  the  details  are  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  sum  toted  of  13,500  stadia,  or  1350  G.  miles, 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  without  knowing  the  exact  line 
of  route.  This  lends  additional  confirmation  to  the  con« 
elusion  already  stated  that  the  particular  description  of  this 
"  royal  road "  was  derived  by  Herodotus  from  authentic  and 
trustworthy  information ;  and  that  he  was  led  in  consequence 
to  find  a  place  for  it  in  his  history. 

§  4.  But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  the  ad- 
justment of  the  details,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  arising  from 
the  want  of  any  trustworthy  mode  of  computing  distances,'  it 

'  See  Bennell's  Gtogr,  of  Herodot.  '  ing  the  name  of  Tigris,"  whioh  has  the 

pp.201,  827;  Bawliiison's  Herodotw,  \  effect  of  wholly  marring  the  aoonraoy  of 

Tol.  i.  p.  825,  note  5.  the  author's  statement,  and  throwing 

*  This  passage  has  been  strangely  the  whole  subject  into  confusion, 

misconceived   by  the  author   of  the  *  It  must  be  added  that  it  is  ec^ually 

article  TiOBis  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  at  variance  with  the  extent  assigned 

Ancient  Geography^  who  supposes  that  to  Armenia  in  the  description  of  the 

Herodotus  meant  to  say  tiiat  the  two  Satrapies. 

rivers  had  the  tame  name  tnth  the  Tigris;  «  Note  P,  p.  259.       •  Note  O,  p.  261. 
and  Uiat  '*  there  were  throe  rivers  bear- 
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will  be  found  that  the  route  indicated  by  Herodotus  may  be 
traced  with  approximate  certainty,  if  we  assume  it  to  repre- 
sent what  may  be  called  the  upper  road  from  Sardis  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris.  As  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Kiepert/ 
this  would  coincide  in  great  measure  with  one  of  the  great  lines 
of  the  Boman  roads,  established  at  a  much  later  period,  which 
led  from  Sardis  through  Synnada  and  Pessinus  to  Ancyra,  and 
thence  to  the  passage  of  the  Halys ;  from  whence  it  continued 
onwards  through  Cappadocia  to  Cabira  or  Sebaste.  Here  it 
must  have  turned  southwards,  through  Melitene,  a  district 
which  Herodotus  appears  to  have  assigned  to  Cilicia;  and 
from  thence  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  Armenia,  and  traversed 
that  country  (passing  near  the  modem  Diarbekr)  to  the 
passage  of  the  Tigris,  probably  at  Djezireh  or  Bezabde.  Hence 
it  would  follow  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  more  or  less  closely, 
crossing  in  succession  the  other  three  rivers  already  noticed — 
the  Greater  and  Lesser  Zab,  and  the  Diyala  or  Gyndes — until 
it  diverged  to  Susa. 

The  line  of  route  thus  indicated  has  the  advantage  of 
crossing  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  at  points 
well  known  and  frequented  in  all  ages  for  the  passage  of 
those  rivers.^  This  must  always  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  considerations  either  for  an  army  or  a  mere  cara- 
van ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  was  in  fact  the  determining  cause 
which  decided  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  Xenophon. 


'  Hifl  memoir  is  inserted  in  the 
MoruUsberichU  der  Berliner  Akade- 
mie  for  1857,  pp.  123-140. 

•  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  supposes  (He- 
rodoiuB,  yol.  iii.  p.  258,  note)  the  route 
followed  to  be  the  more  direct  line 
through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  by 


Ak  Shehr  (Philomelium)  and  Kaisa- 
riyeh  (CsBsarea)  to  Malatiyeh,  has 
overlooked  the  important  consideration 
that  this  road  does  not  eroes  the  Balyn 
at  all,  the  passage  of  which  river  is  one 
of  the  points  strongly  insisted  on  by 
Herodotus. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  226. 

INDIAN    TBIBUTE. 

The  Indians,  according  to  Herodotus,  paid  a  tribute  in  gold  dust 
(^Ty/iaros)  amounting  to  360  talents  of  gold,  which  he  reckons  as 
equal  to  4680  Enboic  talents  of  silyer.  But  where  be  compares 
this  with  the  tribute  of  the  other  provinces  there  is  some  corruption 
in  the  text,  which  we  are  unable  to  correct  with  certainty;  his 
calculations  not  being  consistent  with  themselves.'  Upon  every 
supposition  however  the  sum  derived  from  India  was  enormously 
large,  amounting  in  any  case  to  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  Persian 
revenues. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  the  phrase 
used  by  Herodotus  in  speaking  of  the  Indians  ^opoy  diraytVcoF  vpoi 
iravras  rovs  oXAov;.  It  certainly  does  not  mean,  as  it  is  translated 
by  Gronovius  and  Lareher,  that  the  amount  they  paid  was  equal  to 
that  of  all  the  rest ;  for  this  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  himself  concerning  those  amounts.^  A  com- 
parison with  the  other  passages  cited  by  Schweighasuser — especially 
with  viii.  44,  where  the  Athenians  are  described  as  irapcxpfityoi  Fcas 
irpo9  travrais  rovs  oXAovs — seems  to  show  clearly  that  in  both  cases 
the  author  means  to  indicate  that  the  amount  furnished  was  so 
exceptionaUy  large  as  to  deserve  to  be  reckoned  separately,  and  to 
be  thus  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  sum  totaL  In  the  case  of 
the  Athenians  at  Salamis  indeed  the  Athenian  fleet  was  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  other  allies — 180  ships  out  of  378  ^but  this 
was  certainly  not  the  case  with  the  Indian  tribute. 


'  According  to  our  present  text  he 
computes  the  whole  revenue  (including 
the  Indian  tribute)  at  14,5G0  Euboio 
talents :  but  his  own  figures  would  give 
onlv  13,710  such  talents.  It  is  iinpos- 
siblc  now  to  say  where  the  error  lies. 


^  Mr.  Rawlinson  translates  it  "a 
tribute  exceeding  that  of  every  other 
people/'  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous, 
but  the  original  can  hardly  mean  that 
it  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
people  taken  singly. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  227. 

SGYLAX  OF   CARYANDA. 

Scylax  was  a  native  of  Oaryanda,  a  oitj  of  Caria,  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  accompanied  the  expedition  that  Hero- 
dotus had  heard  of  it  at  all ;  but  he  had  evidently  nothing  but 
very  vague  information  concerning  it,  probably  merely  such 
rumours  as  might  reach  his  native  city,  without  Scylax  having 
himself  returned  thither. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Feriplus  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sqylax  of  Caiyanda  belongs  to  a  much  later  date,  being 
composed  at  least  a  century  after  the  time  of  Herodotus.  (Thin 
question  will  be  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XI.) 

Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  has  argued  strongly  against  the  reality  of  this  voyage  of 
Scylax.  (Jjommerce  and  Navigaiion  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  vol.  i.  pp.  301-310.)  His  arguments  are,  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  must  be,  merely  of  a  general  kind,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  where  our  information  is  so  vague  and  indefinite,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  arrive  at  a  conclusion  upon  such 
general  impressions.  But  the  voyage  was  not  one  to  be  compared 
in  point  of  difficulty  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians  round  Africa : 
the  regularity  of  the  winds  at  certain  seasons  in  these  seas  is  such 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  its  accomplishment :  and  above  all,  the  cii> 
cumstanoe  of  its  being  commanded  by  a  Greek  and  a  countryman 
of  Herodotus  gives  an  authenticity  to  his  source  of  information 
which  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  enterprise  of  Necho. 


NOTE  0,  p.  228. 

0A8PATYRUS. 


The  city  called  by  Herodotus  CaspatyriiR  (KcwnraTvpos)  is  evi- 
dently the  same  that  was  already  known  to  Hecataeus  under  the  name 
of  Caspapyrus  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kao^a7rvpo$ :  Hecataous,  Fr.  179),  but 
that  author  calls  it  a  city  of  the  Gandarians,  who  are  not  included 
by  Herodotus  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Factyans  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  subsequent  writer,  and  neither  their  name,  nor  that 
of  Caspatyrus  is  found  in  the  account  of  Alexandei''s  campaigns  in 
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this  part  of  India.  Heeren  identifies  CaspatTroB  with  the  modem 
Cabal ;  while  seyeral  other  writers,  among  them  Lassen  (/nducfte 
AUerikumer^  ii.  p.  680)  and  Humboldt  ( Jm  Cenirale)  would  transfer 
it  to  Gashmir.  Bnt  it  certainly  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  expres- 
sions of  Herodotus  oonoeming  the  voyage  of  Scylax  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  situated  on  the  Indus.  Beyond  this  we  have  really 
no  clue  to  its  position.  Prof.  Wilson  considers  the  name  of  Cas- 
papyrus  to  be  identical  vdth  that  of  Casyapa-pur,  or  the  city  of 
CSasjapa,  which  according  to  Sanscrit  writers  was  the  original 
appellation  of  Casbmir  (^Ariana,  p.  137) :  but  he  points  out  that 
the  name  of  Cashmir  in  ear]y  times  was  much  more  extensive  than 
at  present,  and  comprehended  great  part  of  the  Punjab.  He 
justly  maintains  that  the  dty,  from  whence  Scylax  embarked  on 
his  expedition,  must  have  been  situated  on  the  Indus. 

The  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  Greek  writers  on  India* 


NOTE  D,  p.  230. 

INDIAN   ANTS. 


Perhaps  the  most  plausible  suggestion  is  that  of  Professor  Wilsod 
{Ariana,  p.  135),  that  the  whole  story  arose  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  gold  collected  in  the  plains  of  Little  Thibet  being  commonly 
known  as  **  ant-gold  " — Pippilika — in  consequence  of  a  belief  that 
it  was  laid  bare  by  the  ants,  in  the  process  of  constructing  their 
nests. 

But  this  story  seems  to  have  got  mixed  up  with  one, — which 
may  well  have  been  founded  upon  fact,— of  gold-dust  being  really 
brought  to  light  by  some  kind  of  quadrupeds  in  the  excavation  of 
their  holes  or  burrows.  It  was  to  these  animals — perhaps  of  the 
marmot  tribe — that  the  Mna  seen  by  Nearchus  must  undoubtedly 
have  belonged  ;  and  specimens  of  them  may,  as  as9ei*ted  by  Hero- 
dotus, have  been  sent  to  the  court  of  Persia.'  It  may  be  added 
that  the  skins  of  these  marmots  are  among  the  commonest  of  all 
the  furs  now  brought  to  India. 


*  See  Cunningham's  Ladak,]?.  233  (Lond.  1854). 
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NOTE  E,  p.  240. 

EGBATANA. 

Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  paesage  does  Herodotus  indicate 
the  least  doubt  as  to  the  city  designated  by  him  as  Ecbatana,  or 
Agbatana  as  he  writes  the  name,  which  was  one  familiar  to  all  the 
Greeks,  long  before  his  time,  as  one  of  the  most  famons  cities  of 
Asia  (see  the  '  Persao '  of  iBsohylus,  t.  16,  530).  Nor  is  there  the 
slightest  hint  to  be  found  in  any  other  ancient  author  of  the  exis- 
tence of  any  other  city  of  the  name  than  the  far-famed  capital  of 
Media :  the  site  of  wldch,  though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion,  may  be  considered  as  conclusively  established 
at  the  modem  Hamadan.  It  is  true  that  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  (i  90)  of  the  city  of  Deioces,  with  its  royal  palace  sur- 
rounded by  seven  circuits  of  walls,  having  their  batllements  of 
seven  different  colours,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  situation  of 
Hamadao :  but  this  whole  account  is  so  fanciful  that  it  is  very 
probably  of  mythical  origin ;  and  no  allusion  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  found  in  ancient  authors  who  described  the  capital  of 
Media  from  more  authentic  information.  Polybius,  however  (who 
is  unquestionably  speaking  of  the  city  well  known  in  his  time) 
describes  it  as  possessing  a  citadel  of  great  streng^th  and  a  palace 
of  such  surpassing  extent  and  magnificence,  as  may  well  have  given 
rise  to  exaggerated  and  fabulous  reports.    (Polyb.  x.  27.) 

The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (in  an  elaborate 
memoir  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chographieal  Society^  vol.  x.)v 
that  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  one  of 
them  on  the  site  of  Hamadan,  the  other  in  Media  Atropatene,  or 
Azerbijan,  at  a  place  called  Takht-i-Suleiman,  where  extensive  rains 
are  still  visible,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authority :  nor  is 
there  in  fact  any  other  foundation  for  it  than  a  notice  by  Moses  of 
Ghorene  (an  Armenian  writer  of  the  fifth  century)  in  which  he 
tells  us  that  Ganzaca  or  Gazaca  (the  site  of  which  is  identified  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  with  Takht-i-Suleiman)  was  called  "  the  second 
Ecbatana  or  the  seven-walled  city."  (Mos.  Choren.  ii.  84.)  On 
the  other  hand  Strabo  distinctly  tells  us  (xi.  13,  p.  522)  that  Media 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  *'  the  one  called  Great  Media,  of 
which  Ecbatana  was  the  capital,  a  great  city,  and  containing  the 
royal  residence  of  the  Median  monarchs,  the  other  called  the  Atro- 
patian  Media."    It  would  be  difiEicult  to  indicate  more  clearly  that 
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there  was  only  erne  Eohatana,  and  that  was  the  weU-known  city, 
still  flourishing  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  used  by  the  Furthian 
monarohs  as  their  sammer  residenoe. 

But  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  regards  this  passage,  as  well  as  many 
others*  as  only  proving  the  oonfosion  of  ideas  prevalent  among  the 
Greek  geographers  with  regard  to  the  Hoo  Eobatanas^  and  even 
believes  that  Folybins  fell  into  the  same  error  and  ^  confounded 
distinct  notices  of  two  different  dtiee  "  in  the  elaborate  description 
that  he  has  left  ns  of  the  Median  capital,  which  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Antiochos  the  Great.  It  would  certainly  seem  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  late  writer  like  Moses  of  Chorene  should 
have  made  a  blunder  in  the  single  passage  cited  from  him, .  than 
that  all  the  historians  and  geographers,  who  wrote  upon  the  affairs 
of  Asia  from  the  days  of  Alexander  downwards,  were  ignorant  of 
so  important  a  &ot  in  its  geography. 


NOTE  F,  p.  253. 

BOTAL  BOAD  TO  SUSA. 


•  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  that  proposed 
by  Kiepert,  to  transfer  the  whole  of  these  stations  in  Assyria  from 
Armenia  to  Matiene,  which  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
comparative  importance  elsewhere  allowed  by  Herodotus  to  that 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  in  which  Matiene  now 
occurs,  afkr  passing  the  river  Gyndes,  and  occupying  only  a  short 
space  before  coming  to  the  frontiers  of  Susiana,  is  wholly  unintel- 
ligible. The  omission  of  the  number  of  parasangs  in  this  instance 
only,  must  certainly  be  the  &ult  of  our  MSS.,  and  points  therefore 
to  the  existence  of  some  corruption  in  the  text.  Moreover  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  route  will  show  that  it  is  in  this 
portion  of  it  that  the  30  stations  wanting  to  complete  the  sum  total 
must  have  &llen  out.  For  the  whole  distance,  after  crossing  the 
Euphrates  to  the  passage  of  the  Diyalah  is  not  less  than  400  G. 
miles,  as  measured  on  the  map,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
computed  at  less  than  140  parasangs,  allowing  for  the  windings  of 
the  road.  Yet  our  existing  text  allows  it  only  56^  parasangs :  a 
distance  that  would  just  about  suffice  for  the  route  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Tigris,  if  we  suppose  the  latter  river  to  have  been 
crossed  at  Djezireh  (Beeabde),  in  all  ages  one  of  the  most  customary 
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places  of  passage.  In  this  case  there  remain  about  240  O.  miles 
trough  Matiene  to  the  Gyndes  or  Diyala,  which  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  30  additional  stations* 
But  it  is  by  no  means  dear  that  the  Gyndes  was  the  frontier :  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  was  usually  placed  considerably  farther  south 
— and  the,  distance  from  the  frontier,  according  to  Herodotus,  to 
the  city  of  Susa,  being  only  42^  parasangs,  imperatively  requires 
that  it  should  be  so  in  this  case  also. 

In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  M.  Eiepert  (in  the  memoir 
referred  to  in  the  text,  p.  254),  who  has  been  followed  by  Stein,  in 
his  recent  edition  of  Herodotus  (Berlin,  1859)  proposes  to  read  the 
passage  of  Herodotus  (t.  52)  after  the  sentence  h  il^  ij  'ApfuvCtf 
.  .  •  jcal  tjivkajcr^ptoy  iy  avroicri  as  follows :  he  Sk  ravrq^  [r^  'Ap/imi^s] 
iafiaXXovTi,  ii  r^v  ^arvqyrp^  yrjv  aroByjoL  curi  rccro-^s  kbx  Tpn^ovrOf  vopar 
(rayyoi  8c  itnA  kox  TpLrJKovra  koL  cicarov,  'trmufiol  Sk  njvfrarfpfrpxM.  ria^ 
a'€p€9  &UL  ravriTS  ^ovaiy  Jc.r.X. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  violence  done  to  the  existing  text 
by  this  alteration  is  sush  as  cannot  be  readily  justified.  But  the 
passage  as  it  stands  is  certainly  defective  and  therefore  corrupt : 
the  numbers  are  confessedly  erroneous :  and  the  proposed  correction 
renders  the  geographical  explanation  so  satisfactory  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  But  without  attaching  too 
much  importance  to  the  proposed  correction  as  far  as  the  numbers 
are  concerned,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
confusion  has  arisen  between  Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  that  the 
passage  concerning  the  four  rivers  applies  to  the  latier^  and  not  to 
the  former^  country.  If  this  be  ouce  admitted,  the  whole  geography 
of  the  route  becomes  comparatively  clear. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
given  an  extension  and  importance  to  the  name  of  the  Matieni  far 
beyond  that  assigned  to  them  by  any  other  writer,  and  apparently 
includes  great  part  of  Media  under  that  appellation.  Now  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of  the  Greeks 
up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  assigns  all  this  portion  of  route, 
which  lay  through  the  Assyria  of  later  geographers,  to  Media — a 
misconception  clearly  analogous  to  that  of  Herodotus. 
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UKCEBTAIKTT  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  discnssing  this  route,  as  well 
as  all  similar  cases,  that  the  parasang  of  the  ancient  Persians  (like 
the  far$ang  or  fanakh  of  their  modem  descendants)  was  doubtless 
a  mere  itinerary  measure,  computed  in  reality  from  the  time  occu- 
pied in  performing  each  journey,  and  liable  therefore  to  consider- 
able fluctuation.  Herodotus,  as  well  as  Xenophon,  reckons  it  equal 
to  30  stadia,  which  was  probably  a  fair  average  computation :  but 
Strabo  points  out  that  it  varied  considerably  in  different  districts. 
The  modem  Persian  farsakh  is  said  to  vary  from  3  to  4  English 
miles,  or  from  about  26  to  36  stadia. 

Mr.  Grote,  in  a  note  on  the  distances  given  in  parasangs  by  Xeno- 
phon (vol.  ix.  p.  19,  note),  has  justly  pointed  out  that  these  mu$i  in 
many  instances  have  been  the  result  of  mere  computation:  and 
would  be  very  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  tmth.  But  he  regards 
the  distances  given  by  Herodotus  along  the  **  royal  road  **  as  having 
been  the  result  of  actual  measurement — a  conclusion  in  which 
I  cannot  at  all  concur.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  word 
measured  (/ic/Acrfn^nu)  by  Herodotus,  there  appears  to  me  no  doubt 
l;hat  he  meant  nothing  more  than  that  kind  of  popular  measure* 
ment,  by  estimation,  which  naturally  comes  to  be  applied  to  auy 
frequented  route,  especially  where  it  is  traversed  by  regular 
couriers  or  messengers.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Ussher,  in  his  recent 
journey  firom  London  to  Persepolis  (Lend.  1865),  giving  the  dis- 
tances on  the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez  in  Persian  fartakhs  (or 
parasangs)  because  along  this  part  of  the  road  he  was  able  to  travd 
posif  and  consequently  the  computed  distances  were  well  known. 
Everywhere  else  he  gives  merely  the  time  actually  employed  in 
hours  of  travelling.  But  this  most  convenient  mode  of  estimating 
distances  was  wanting  to  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  from  the  want 
of  any  portable  instrument  for  the  measurement  of  hours. 

That  Herodotus  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  appears  to  me 
clear  {rom  his  phrase,  ct  Sk  opSSti  (jLt/jLirpnfrai  17  Sio9  rj  P<wikr/irj  roccri 
Topoo-ayyj^i ;  had  the  distances  been  really  **  measured  and  marked  ** 
from  station  to  station,  it  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  him  to 
express  any  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Geography  op  Herodotus:  Africa. 


Section  1. — Oeneral  Knowledge  of  the  Continent. 

§  1.  The  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning the  continent  of  Africa  appears  at  first  sight  to  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  his  ignorance  of  the  remoter  regions 
of  Euro^.  But  the  contrast  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  and 
will  be  found  to  arise  rather  from  our  own  familiarity  with  the 
one,  and  our  comparatively  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  other, 
than  from  any  real  superiority  in  the  information  possessed  by 
Herodotus.  His  knowledge  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  in  fiEM^t  much  of  the  same  character  with  that  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  opposite  coasts.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  he  had  himself  visited  Cyrene/  which  was  at  that 
time  an  important  centre  of  Greek  life  and  civilization,  and  he 
had  there  obtained  a  pretty  correct  general  account  of  the 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  tribes  that  inhabited  them  as  far  as  the 
Lesser  Syrtis  and  the  confines  of  the  Carthaginian  territory* 
Beyond  this  to  the  west  he  either  possessed  no  information,  or 
did  not  think  fit  to  communicate  it  to  his  readers.  He  was 
indeed,  as  has  been  already  stated,  familiar  in  a  general  way 
with  the  greatness  and  power  of  Carthage  and  the  extent  of 


*  The  only  passage  from  which  this 
can  be  direiUy  infened  is  in  Book  II. 
c.  181,  where  he  mentions  a  statue  con- 
secrated bv  Ladice,  the  Greek  wife  of 
Amasis,  which  was  still  existing  in  his 
time,  outside  the  gates  of  Gyrene,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  implies  that  he 
had  seen  it.  But  the  whole  account  of 
Cyrene  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  the 


fourth  book  bears  throughout  the  stamp 
of  haying  been  derived  from  personiu 
inquiries  on  the  spot.  Indeed  it  is 
probably  to  this  yisit  to  Cyrene  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  whole  of  this  valu- 
able and  curious  episode  (iv.  o.  lOS- 
125),  which  is  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  general  subject  of  his  work. 
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her  dominions ;  and  he  more  than  once  cites  the  information 
which  he  had  received  from  Carthaginians — ^probably  mer- 
chants whom  he  had  met  at  Gyrene  or  elsewhere.'  But  it  may 
be  taken  as  certain  that  he  had  not  visited  Carthage  itself; 
and  much  of  the  information  which  he  had  thus  picked  up  was 
of  a  vague  and  desultory  character. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  continenty  what  knowledge 
he  possessed  was  derived  from  two  sources^  partly  from  the 
information  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  Egypt,  and  partly  from 
the  accounts  that  he  gathered  from,  his  countrymen  at  Cyrene. 
But  the  natural  peculiarities  of  Africa  must  in  all  ages  have 
presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  intercourse  with  the 
interior ;  and  these  difficulties  must  have  been  vastly  increased 
in  ancient  times  by  the  want  of  camels,  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Africa  until  a  much  later  period.' 
Hence  the  great  desert,  which  extends  almost  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  naturally  formed  the  limit  of  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  Greeks  towards  the  south ;  and  with  one  remarkable 
exception — ^to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  revert— 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  had  no  conception  that  beyond  this 
desert  tract,  there  existed  habitable  and  even  populous  regions. 
The  course  of  the  Nile  was  then,  as  it  remains  at  the  present 
day,  the  only  natural  highway  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
remoter  regions  of  Africa. 

§  2.  But  with  the  upper  part  of  that  river  Herodotus  was  very 
imperfectly  acquainted.  As  far  as  the  confines  of  Egypt  it 
was  of  course  well  known;  and  the  historian  had  himself 
ascended  it  as  fi&r  as  Elephantine,  just  below  the  First  Cata- 
racts.^ But  he  had  also  obtained  what  he  believed  to  be  precise 
and  authentic  information  concerning  its  course  for  a  consideiv 
able  distance  higher  up,  which  he  has  imparted  to  us  in  a  very 
curious  passage.    ** Above  Elq)hantine  (he  tells  us)  the  ground 


•  Heiodot  iy.  48, 195, 196,  vii.  1S7. 
«  See  Note  A,  p.  299. 


laropimp,  ii.  29.    See  Note  B,  pi  299. 
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has  a  considerable  slope,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  boats 
which  ascend  the  river  to  be  fastened  with  tow-ropes  on  each 
side,  and  thus  dragged  up  the  stream.  If  the  ropes  should 
break,  the  boat  is  carried  away  at  once  by  the  violence  of  the 
current.  This  kind  of  navigation  continues  for  four  days' 
voyage,  during  which  the  river  winds  very  much,  like  the 
Maeander.  The  whole  distance  which  it  is  requisite  to  traverse 
in  this  manner  is  twelve  schoeni.  After  that  you  come  to  a  level 
plain,  in  which  the  Nile  encloses  an  island  named  Tachompso. 
Of  this  one  half  is  occupied  by  the  Ethiopians,  who  inhabit  all 
the  country  above  it :  the  other  half  by  the  Egyptians.  Ad- 
joining this  is  a  large  lake,  the  shores  of  which  are  inhabited 
by  nomad  Ethiopian  tribes :  the  Nile  flows  into  it,  and  you  re- 
enter the  stream  after  traversing  the  lake.  But  here  you  are 
compelled  to  land,  to  travel  along  the  banks  of  the  river  for 
forty  days :  the  navigation  being  rendered  impossible  by  the 
number  of  sharp  rocks  and  ledges,  which  occur  in  this  part  of 
the  stream.  After  traversing  this  tract  in  forty  days,  you  em- 
bark in  another  vessel  and  sail  up  the  river  for  twelve  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  you  come  to  a  great  city  called  Meroe, 
which  is  considered  as  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Ethiopians.'*^ 

§  3.  The  situation  of  Meroe  is  now  well  known, — though  it 
is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  explored  and  ascer- 
tained • — and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Hero- 
dotus thus  far  presents  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  truth, 
considering  that  it  of  course  rests  only  upon  hearsay  informa- 
tion. The  ascent  of  the  rapids  above  Elephantine,  commonly 
known  as  the  First  Cataract,  is  well  described,  though  its 
duration  is  greatly  overrated — ^the  actual  passage  only  re- 
quiring about  five  hours  ;^  the  island  of  Tachompso  may  pro- 
bably be  identified  with  that  of  Derar,  a  short  distance  above 


*  Heiodot.  ii.  29. 

'  Ab  late  as  the  time  of  D'Anville 
the  position  of  Meroe  could  only  be  de- 
termined approximately  from  Ptolemy 
and  th^  Arabian  geographers.  Its 
rnins  were  first  visited  and  described  in 


detaU  by  Cailland  in  1820  {Voyage  a 
Meroi,  au  Fleuve  BlanOf  &c^  Paris, 
1826),  and  have  been  since  repeatedly 
described  by  Hoskins,  Buppell,  and 
Lepsins. 
'  See  Note  C,  p.  301. 
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Dakkeh  (the  Pselcis  of  ancient  geographers);  and  though 
there  is  no  snch  lake  as  that  said  to  occur  immediately  above, 
the  error  may  have  readily  arisen  from  the  term  being  used 
merely  to  designate  an  open  reach  or  unencumbered  expanse 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  and  obstructions  to  the  navigation 
higher  tip  are  evidently  those  which  really  occur  between  the 
second  and  fourth  cataract,  on  account  of  which  almost  all 
travellers  who  have  visited  Meroe  have  taken  the  route  across 
the  desert  which  here  cuts  off  a  great  bend  of  the  river.' 
But  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  appears  to  have  been 
customary  to  follow  the  banks  of  the  river  itself,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  40  days'  journey  may  on  this  supposition  have  been 
not  far  from  the  truth ;  but  it  is  not  clear  at  what  point  the 
navigation  was  resumed. 

The  existence  of  a  civilized  city  and  people  at  Meroe, 
worshipping  the  same  deities  as  the  Egyptians,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  but  was  undoubtedly  a  fact  well  known 
to  the  Egyptians.  We  learn  from  the  monuments  still  existing 
on  the  site  that  the  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  had  not  only  carried 
their  arms  into  these  remote  regions,  but  had  left  there  per- 
manent records  of  their  dominion ;  and  we  can  hardly  therefore 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  continued 
to  maintain  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Meroe.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  such  trade  was  carried  higher  up  the 
river.  Hence  we  find  the  information  of  Herodotus  above 
this  point  of  a  totally  different  character  from  that  below  it. 
He  had  apparently  no  knowledge  of  the  great  affluents  or 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  which  bear  so  important  a  part  in  the 
geography  of  its  upper  regions,  nor  does  he  anywhere  allude 
to  **  the  island  "  of  Meroe,  the  designation  by  which  that  tract 
was  generally  known  to  lat«r  geographers.  The  only  people 
of  whom  he  had  heard  as  situated  beyond  Meroe  were  a  race 


*  Mr.  Hoskins,  however,  on  his  return  journey  from  Meroe,  followed  the  hanks 
of  the  river  throughout  {Travela  in  KUUopia^  4to.  Lond.  1885,  chap.  xii.-xviii.)- 
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whom  he  terms  the  Aatomoli  or  Deserters,  but  whose  native 
name  (he  adds)  was  Asmach.  These  were  originally,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  a  body  of  Egyptian  warriors,  who 
had  migrated  into  Ethiopia,  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichos 
(about  B.C.  650),  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men,  and  had  been  settled  by  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
in  the  extreme  south  of  his  dominions.*  Admitting  the 
number  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration,  there  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  the  tradition  itself,  and  the  comparatiyely  late  period 
to  which  it  was  referred  is  undoubtedly  in  favour  of  its  authen- 
ticity. But  when  the  informants  of  Herodotus  placed  this 
Egyptian  colony  at  a  distance  beyond  Meroe,  equal  to  that 
from  Meroe  to  Elephantine,  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
either  great  exaggeration,  or  some  misconception,  to  which  we 
have  no  clue.^ 

The  total  distance  from  Elephantine  to  Meroe  is  estimated 
by  Herodotus  at  60  days',  or  two  months'  journey ;'  and  as  he 
reckoned  the  land  of  the  Automoli  the  same  distance  beyond 
Meroe,  he  was  thus  led  to  assign  to  this  people  a  position  four 
months'  journey  from  the  Egyptian  frontier.  ^'  Thus  far  then 
(he  tells  us)  the  course  of  the  Nile  is  known  beyond  the 
confines  of  Egypt."  ^*  It  flows  (he  adds)  from  the  west  and  the 
setting  mm."^ 

§  4.  These  last  words  are  so  strikingly  at  variance  with  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  as  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  modem 
maps,  that  most  of  the  editors  and  commentators  of  Herodotus 
have  shrunk  from  accepting  them  in  their  obvious  sense,  as 
applying  to  the  whcie  course  of  the  Nile  beyond  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  and  supposed  Herodotus  to  speak  only  of  the  course 
of  the  river  at  the  farthest  point  to  which  it  was  known,^ 
assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  knew  its  direction 
from  Meroe,  and  even  from  the  land  of  the  Automoli  to  be 
from  south  to  north.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  of 


•  Herodot.  ii.  80.       *  »  Note  D,  p,  802.  »  Note  B,  p.  802. 

»  Herodot.  ii.  31.  *  Note  F,  p.  303. 
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Herodotus  to  show  this ;  and  the  passage  already  cited  in  a 
former  chapter  in  which  he  oomparea  the  course  of  the  Nile 
with  that  of  the  Danube  seems  clearly  to  proye  that  he  con- 
sidered  the  general  direction  of  the  fonner  rirer,  as  well  as  the 
latter,  to  be  from  west  to  east.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
erroneous  idea  arose  in  part  from  the  great  bend  or  elbow 
which  the  Nile  does  actually  make  between  Meroe  and  the 
Egyptian  frontier^  and  which  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  a 
misconception  of  its  true  direction.*  Had  Herodotus  placed 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  so  &r  to  the  south  as  would  hare 
been  required  on  the  contrary  supposition,  he  would  have  had 
to  assign  to  the  continent  of  Africa  a  breadth  far  exceeding 
that  which  it  occupied  in  his  system,  according  to  which,  as 
we  hare  already  seen,  it  was  not  to  be  compared  in  breadth 
(i.e.  from  north  to  south)  with  the  opposite  continent  of 
Europe. 

§  5.  The  same  view  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  expedition  of 
Gambyses  against  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  which  is  utterly 
unintelligible  on  any  other  supposition.  These  Macrobians,  as 
he  tells  us,  dwelt  ^  on  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa,"*  and  he 
elsewhere  distinctly  speaks  of  them  as  living  **  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world.*''  But  when  Cambyses  sets  out  to  invade  them, 
instead  of  ascending  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  Meroe,  and  thus 
penetrating  as  far  south  as  he  could,  with  the  advantage  of  the 
river  at  hand,  he  plunges  at  once  into  the  desert,  apparently 
almost  directly  after  leaving  Thebes,  and  continues  his  match 
**  through  the  sands  '*  till  compelled  to  return  by  want  of  pro- 
visions. It  seems  clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  did 
not  consider  these  Ethiopians  as  dwelling  io  the  south  of  those 
of  Meroe  beyond  the  Automoli,  but  in  a  differeni  direction,  so 


*  For  more  than  fonr  degrees  of  lati- 
tude aboye  Byene  the  Kile  flows  nearly^ 
from  8.W.  to  N.E.  The  great  bend  or 
loop  which  it  forms  between  this  part 
of  its  course  and  Meroe  was,  doubtless, 
impiwfeotly  known  to  the  informants  of 


Herodotus,  and  the  hiatoiian  may  well 
have  misconceived  it. 

xdffCJi  (iii.  17).  ♦ 

'  ^f  rk  iffxvra  r^t  yris\  Ifif  AAc  <nya- 
Tc^<r0ai  (iii.  25). 
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that  the  king  had  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  strike 
across  the  desert,  in  order  to  reach  the  southern  sea^  while  the 
Nile  trended  away  towards  the  south-west  and  west.  Later 
writers,  being  unable  to  find  any  such  people  as  those  described 
by  Herodotus,  confounded  these  Macrobian  Ethiopians  with 
those  of  Meroe,  but  this  is  certainly  inconsistent  with  the 
views  of  the  historian.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  fable,  it  is  certain  that,  acecrding  to  his  coneepiiony  the 
Macrobians  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  and  had 
no  connection  either  with  Meroe  or  the  Nile. 

§  6.  But  though  the  Nile  was  thus  known,  according  to 
Herodotus,  for  a  distance  of  four  months'  voyage  or  journey 
above  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  its  sources,  as  he  tells  us,  were 
altogether  unknown ;  no  one  that  he  had  met  .with,  whether 
Greek,  Egyptian  or  Libyan,  being  able  to  tell  him  whence  the 
great  river  came.®  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  sue-- 
ceeding  geographers,  down  to  our  own  times,  have  had  to 
repeat  the  same  tale.*  But  Herodotus,  like  many  of  his  sue* 
eessors,  had  formed  a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  one  which  certainly  does  credit  to  his  sagacity,  while  it 
incidentally  affords  a  curious  gleam  of  information  concern- 
ing the  interior  of  Africa.  Starting  from  the  belief,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  Nile,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
flowed  from  west  to  east,  he  connected  this  with  a  tale  which 
he  had  heard  from  some  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  who  had  themselves 
learnt  it  from  Etearchus,  the  king  of  the  Ammonians,  during 
a  visit  to  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon.^  Etearchus  himself 
derived  it  from  the  casual  visit  of  some  Nasamonians,  a  Libyan 
tribe  who  dwelt  around  the  bight  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  It 
is  important,  in  estimating  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative, 
to  bear  in  mind  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  passed  to  the 
knowledge  of  Herodotus. 


•  Note  G,  p.  304. 

•  Ptolemy  may  indeed  be  justly  re- 
garded as  an  cxcej)tion:  for  his  view 
of  the  Nile  as  taking  its  rise  in  two 


lakes  south  of  the  equator,  though  so 
long  discredited  in  modem  times,  has 
been  now  proved  to  be  substantially 
correct.  »  Uerodot.  ii.  32. 
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§  7.  Acooiding  to  the  statement  of  theae  Nasamonians,  five 
young  men  of  their  nation,  enterprising  youths  of  the  highest 
rank,  had  set  out  with  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the 
deserts  to  the  south  of  Libya,  to  see  what  they  could  discover. 
After  passing  thiough  the  inhabited  region  and  the  tract  to 
the  south  of  it,  frequented  by  wild  beasts,  they  entered  upon 
the  actual  desert  and  journeyed  through  it  for  many  days  in 
a  westerly  direction,  until  at  length  they  came  to  a  grove  of 
trees,  with  fruit  on  them,  of  which  they  began  to  help  them- 
selves, when  there  came  up  a  number  of  men  of  small  stature, 
who  seized  them  and  led  them  away  prisoners.  They  were 
thus  conducted  through  very  extensive  marshes,  after  passing 
which  they  came  to  a  city  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  of  a 
black  colour,  and  of  the  same  small  stature  with  their  captors. 
Their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Nasamonians, 
and  they  were  all  of  them  skilled  in  magic.  A  large  river 
flowed  by  their  city,  having  its  course  from  west  to  east ;  and 
in  it  were  seen  crocodiles.  The  young  men  returned  in  safety 
to  their  homes ;  and  from  this  report  Herodotus  concludes  that 
the  river  they  had  seen,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  with  croco- 
diles in  it,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Nile.'  We  now  know 
with  certainty  that  this  hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable ;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
theory  with  modem  geographers  down  to  a  recent  period ;  and 
long  after  the  immense  interval  was  known  which  separated 
the  Joliba  of  Western  Africa  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile,  the  two  were  still  supposed  to  be  connected,  if  not 
continuous. 

There  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting  the  narrative 
as  fabulous,  and  it  is  perfectly  credible  that  young  men 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  well  provided  with  food  and 
water  (as  we  are  told  they  were),  may  have  made  a  journey 
across  the  desert  which  would  be  impracticable  for  more 
civilized  travellers.    But  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  state- 


»  Herodot.  ii.  82,  83. 
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ment  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  judge  of  the  point  really 
attained.    We  are  not  told  either  the  point  from  which  they 
set  out,  or  entered  on  the  deserts^  or  the  number  of  days 
occupied  in  the  journey^  either  before  or  after  their  capture. 
The  only  definite  statement  is  that  after  entering  on  the 
desert  they  travelled  towards  the  west;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
statement  which  the  nature  of  the  case  compels  us  to  reject, 
or  at  least  to  admit  only  with  considerable  modification.    The 
Nasamonians  (we  are  told)  traversed  in  the  first  instance  the 
two  zones  or  regions  which  were  well  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Africa^  but  to  which  Herodotus  assigns   more 
definite  limits  than  they  really  possess;^  and  their  express 
object  being  to  penetrate  &rther  than  any  one  had  done 
before,  they  would  naturally  take  advantage  of  those  inhabited 
districts  which  were  known  to  them,  as  far  as  they  extended. 
Now  it  appears  certain  from  another  passage  in  Herodotus 
(which  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter)  that  the  fertile 
district  of  Fezzan,  the  land  of  the  Graramantes, — ^was  known 
to,  and  frequented  by,  the  Libyans,  in  his  time ;  and  of  this, 
therefore,  as  being  within  reach  of  the  Nasamonians,  and 
extending  fi&r  to  the  south  into  the  desert,  the  travellers  would 
naturally  avail  themselves.    But  if  they  here  plunged  into 
the  deserts,  and  directed  their  course  due  west^  they  had 
nothing  but  the  vast  deserts  of  the  Sahara  before  them,  and 
could  never  have  come  upon  any  considerable  river.    If  they 
struck  to  the  south-^vest,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  exactly 
hit  upon  the  celebrated  Niger — the  Joliba  or  Quorra  of  modem 
travellers ;  while,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  travelled  due 
south,  they  would  have  reached  at  a  somewhat  shorter  distance 
the  Yeou,  a  considerable  river  flowing  from  west  to  east,  and 
entering  the  lake  Tchad. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  between  these  two  theories:  both 
alike  require  that  we  should  depart  from  the  direction  assigned 
by  Herodotus,  but  we  have  abundant  instances  of  the  extreme 

»  See  p.  274. 
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vagueness  of  ancient  writeis  with  regaid  to  the  points  of  the 
compass ;  and  it  must  be  added  that  in  this  Case  the  statement 
in  some  measure  disproyes  itself :  for,  had  the  explorers  really 
held  a  course  from  east  to  west,  they  would,  according  to  the 
view  of  Herodotus  himself,  have  been  moving  parallel  to  the 
Nile,  and  could  therefore  never  have  hit  upon  that  river.  The 
really  important  parts  of  the  story  undoubtedly  are,  that  the 
travellers  after  traversing  a  great  extent  of  desert,  came  to  an 
inhabited  land  with  trees,  marshes,  a  great  river  flowing  from 
the  west  and  containing  crocodiles,  and  a  city  occupied  by  a 
race  of  black  people.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances 
seems  to  render  it  certain  that  they  had  really  crossed  the 
great  desert  tract  and  reached  the  Negroland  of  Central  Africa. 
It  is  far  more  difficult  to  determine  the  particular  region 
which  they  visited.  But  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  in 
favour  of  their  having  actually  reached  the  Niger  may  be  held 
to  predominate,  notwithstanding  its  greater  remoteness  from 
the  point  whence  they  probably  started.^  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  region  actually  visited  by  these  Nasamonian 
adventurers,  their  expedition  appears  to  have  remained  a 
wholly  isolated  fact.  It  is  dear  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
related  by  Herodotus  himself,  that  their  example  was  not 
followed.  No  commercial  relations  were  established  with  the 
tribes  beyond  the  great  desert,  and  it  is  evident  that  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  vague  notice,  Herodotus  had  no  idea 
of  the  existence  of  the  vast  regions  known  in  later  times  as 
Soudan  or  Negroland.^ 

§  8.  The  only  other  passage  in  Herodotus  which  appears  to 
point  to  any  knowledge  of  the  more  distant  regions  of  Africa  to- 
wards the  south,  is  that  already  alluded  to,  in  which  he  describes 
the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  a  people  who  were  evidently  regarded 
by  him  as  the  remotest  inhabitants  of  Africa,  of  whom  he  had 
any  knowledge.  His  information  concerning  them  was  how- 
ever very  vague  and  strongly  mixed  with  fable.    They  dwelt, 


Note  H,  p.  »05.  •  Note  I,  p.  307. 
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according  to  the  account  which  he  had  received  of  them — ^an 
account  evidently  derived  from  Egyptian  authorities, — "  upon 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Africa : "  they  were  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  race  of  men  in  the  world,  and  lived  on 
the  average  to  the  age  of  120  years :  gold  was  so  abundant  in 
their  country  that  it  was  used  even  for  the  chains  and  fetters 
of  prisoners,  while  bronze  was  on  the  contrary  extremely  scarce : 
they  enclosed  the  dead  in  pillars  of  transparent  crystal  instead 
of  coffins :  their  food  consisted  solely  of  meat  and  milk ;  bread 
and  wine  being  alike  unknown  to  them.  In  addition  to  the 
simplicity  of  iiieir  diet,  a  marvellous  fountain  in  which  they 
bathed,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
extraordinary  health  and  longevity  that  they  enjoyed.* 

It  was  against  this  people  that  Cambyses  undertook  an 
expedition,  in  which  both  he  and  his  army  were  very  near 
perishing  utterly  in  the  desert.  But  the  circumstances  of  this 
expedition  are  so  briefly  related  by  the  historian  as  to  be 
almost  whoUy  unintelligible,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  throw 
any  light  upon  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  against 
whom  it  was  directed.  Previously  to  undertaking  the  enter- 
prise Cambyses  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians, 
and  for  this  purpose  sent  for  interpreters  from  the  Ichthyophagi, 
a  people  who  are  not  elsewhere  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  but 
who  are  noticed  by  later  writers,  as  settled  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  extending  as  far  as  the  straits  at  its  mouth.  These 
Ichthyophagi  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  a  people  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Macrobians,  and  probably  situated  near 
them :  a  supposition  which  would  concur  with  the  expression 
of  Herodotus  that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  southern  sea  at  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  earth.^ 

But  the  route  by  which  Cambyses  attempted  to  arrive  at 
this  remote  region  is  very  obscurely  indicated,  or  rather  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  indicated  at  all.  On  arriving  at  Thebes, 
we  are  told  by  our  author,  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  his  army 


•  iii.  17-24.  '  See  above,  p.  267. 
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to  attack  the  Ammonians  and  destroy  the  temple  of  Ammon ; 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  he  proceeded  against  the  Ethi* 
opianSy  but  having  neglected  to  make  due  provision  of  food 
for  his  troops,  before  they  had  completed  the  fifth  part  of 
the  joumey,  their  provisions  utterly  failed,  and  they  were 
reduced  to  eating  their  beasts  of  burden.  Cambyses  neverthe- 
less still  persevered  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  entered  upon 
the  sandy  desert,  where  for  want  of  all  other  resources  his 
soldiers  began  to  eat  one  another,  that  he  was  persuaded  to 
abandon  the  expedition  and  return  to  Thebes,  having  lost 
alargepattofhwanny.* 

§  9.  Strabo  and  other  writers  of  subsequent  times,  when  the 
geography  of  AMca  was  better  known,  regard  the  expedition 
of  Cambyses  as  directed  against  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe :  *  and 
on  this  supposition  there  would  be  little  doubt  that  the  desert 
in  which  his  army  suffered  so  severely  was  that  between 
Korosko  and  Abu  Hamed  (on  the  direct  route  from  Syene  to 
Meroe)  the  horrors  of  which  have  been  described  in  forcible 
language  by  all  travellers  who  have  crossed  it.^  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  was  not  that  of  Herodotus.  These 
Macrobian  Ethiopians  (whom  he  mentions  only  in  connection 
with  this  expedition  of  Cambyses)  are  distinctly  described  by 
him  as  dwelling  on  the  southern  sea,  in  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  earth;  while  the  Ethiopians  of  Meroe  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Automoli  or  Deserters  lived  far 
leyond  them,  but  still  on  the  same  river.  No  mention  occurs 
of  the  Macrobians  in  the  description  of  the  Nile  and  the  people 
that  occupied  its  banks :  nor  any  hint  that  they  adjoined  the 
Ethiopians  of  this  quarter.'  The  fact  appears  to  be  (as  already 


•  iii25. 

*  Btnbo,  iTii  1,  p.  790. 

>  See  Hoskiiui'  Trawdi  in  Ethiopia^ 
pp.  1^82 ;  LepsiiiB,  Bri^e  am  AegypUn, 
pp.  125-186. 

'  Mr.  Goole/fl  attempt  to  identify 
the  Macrobians  with  the  Antomoii 
{datidiua  Ptolemy  and  (he  Nile^  pp. 
20, 21)  appears  to  me  utterly  unfenaole. 

VOL.  I. 


The  fabnlovB  and  mythical  notions  oon- 
oeming  the  former  people  oonld  never 
have  attached  thenuelves  to  a  race  wlio 
had  established  themselves  in  Ethiopia 
within  historical,  and  even  compara- 
tively recent,  memorv;  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  tradition  concerning 
the  Automoli  proves  that  they  must 
have  borne  a  marked  resemblance  to 
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indicated)  that  Herodotns,  misled  by  his  erroneous  notion  that 
the  Nile  flowed  from  the  wed,  conceived  the  Macrobians  to  be 
situated  in  quite  another  direction,  that  Cambyses  had  alto- 
gether left  the  course  of  the  river,  and  struck  across  the  deserts 
towards  the  south,  with  the  view  of  reaching  their  country, 
when  the  want  of  supplies  compelled  him  to  return.  What 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  expedition  may  have  been  we  are 
wholly  unable  to  judge :  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  fabulous 
tales  of  an  El  Dorado  on  the  southern  sea  may  have  tempted 
Cambyses  to  undertake  a  march  of  the  extent  of  which  he 
knew  nothing.  That  the  expedition,  whatever  its  purpose  or 
destination,  proved  an  entire  failure,  and  occasioned  the  loss 
of  great  part  of  his  army,  is  all  that  we  know  about  it.^ 

§  10.  It  may  therefore  be  safely  asserted  that,  westward  of 
Egypt  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  knowledge  of  Herodotus 
was  confined  to  the  regions  of  Africa  north  of  the  great  desert. 
But  with  this  portion  of  the  continent  he  shows  a  degree  of 
acquaintance,  and  a  general  conception  of  its  physical  features 
exceeding  what  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  nature  of  his  sources  of  information.  In 
more  than  one  passage  he  dwells  upon  the  marked  division  of 
the  regions  in  que8tion  into  three  zones  or  tracts,  clearly 
characterized  by  nature.  The  first  of  these,  extending  along 
the  sea  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  way  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Egypt  to  Cape  Soloeis  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portions  occupied  by  Greek  and 


the  Egyptians :  a  resemblance  of  which 
some  traces  are  said  to  be  stiU  found  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Sennaar.  But  the 
whole  description  of  the  Macrobians 
represents  thera  as  a  people  unlike  any 
other.  Their  fabulous  characteristics 
are  the  essential  part  of  the  tradition 
concerning  them ;  as  their  position  on 
the  southern  ocean  distinctly  separates 
them  from  the  Ethiopian  races  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

*  It  is  clear  that  the  view  taken  by 


accurate  information:  as  he  confuses 
the  expedition  of  Cambyses  himself 
witli  his  main  army,  with  that  of  the 
detachment  sent  against  the  Ammo- 
nians ;  and  speaks  of  *^  the  army  of 
Cambyses "  having  been  huned  th  the 
sands  on  the  UHiy  to  Mero^  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  820).  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
expedition  whs  in  realUy  directed 
against  Meroe;  but  it  is  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  view  taken  by  Hero- 
dotus himself,  or  by  the  persons  from 


Strabo  was  not  founded  upon  any  more      whom  he  derived  his  information. 
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Phoenician  settlers,  was  inhabited  by  Libyans  and  races  of 
Libyan  origin;  and  though  the  greater  part  of  these  were 
merely  nomad  tribes,  the  whole  tract  was  regarded  by  Hero- 
dotus as  "  the  inhabited  region  "  of  Libya.  Beyond  this  was 
what  he  calls  "  the  wild  beast  tract,"  which  was  apparently 
considered  as  too  much  infested  by  wild  beasts  to  be  susceptible 
of  permanent  habitation.  South  of  that  again  was  a  mere 
desert  of  sand,  destitute  of  water  and  producing  nothing.* 

Though  this  division  is  somewhat  too  strongly  marked,  and 
was  evidently  conceived  by  Herodotus — with  that  love  of  sym- 
metry and  generalisation  congenial  to  the  Greek  mind — as 
more  definitely  characterized  than  it  really  is,  it  is  not  without 
a  considerable  foundation  in  truth,  and  has  been  adopted,  with 
some  modifications,  by  the  most  eminent  modem  geographers, 
as  well  as  by  the  Arabic  writers  of  the  middle  ages.*' 

It  is  singular  that  it  is  much  more  clearly  marked  in  the 
western  part  of  Africa,  with  which  Herodotus  was  comparatively 
little  acquainted,  than  in  those  portions  concerning  which  he 
had  more  definite  information :  but,  speaking  in  a  general  way, 
the  three  zones  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  extending  across 
Africa  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  The 
principal  interruption  to  its  symmetry,  arising  from  the  projec- 
tion of  the  Carthaginian  territory  to  the  north,  was  unknown  to 
Herodotus,  who  undoubtedly  shared  the  error  of  almost  all  his 
successors  in  regarding  the  coast  line  of  northern  Africa  as 


♦  ii.  32;  iv.  181.  Thus  the  young 
Nasamonians,  on  their  exploring  expe- 
flitioo  into  the  interior,  at  first  passed 
through  the  inhabited  region,  then 
through  that  of  wild  beasts,  and  after- 
wards through  the  sandy  draert. 

*  Hecren.  African  NattOM,  vol.  i.  pp. 
6-9;  Humooldt,  AtpecU  of  Nature, 
YoL  i.  p.  58 ;  Kitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  L 
p.  838. 

The  *'  wild-beast "  zone  of  Herodotus 
(jy  BripMns)  correjsponds  in  a  general 
way  with  the  Biledulgerid  or  **Land 
of  Dates  *'  of  the  Arabs,  a  tract  which 
tlioy  regard  as  comprising  the  whole  of 


the  district  south  of  Mount  Atlas  to  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  known  to  the 
Homan  writers  under  the  name  of 
Gastulia.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the 
continent  it  is  much  less  clearly  marked, 
there  being  no  such  important  mountain 
range  as  the  Atlas  to  constitute  a  great 
physical  division.  The  Harudsch  or 
Black  Mountains  (the  Mons  Ater  of 
Pliny)  are  however  regarded  by  sys- 
tematic geographers  as  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentative or  ooiitinuation  of  the  same 
chain  to  the  south  of  the  Cyrenai'ca, 
though  of  such  inferior  elevation  as 
hardly  to  deserve  the  name. 
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comparatively  straighty*  so  that  the  parallelism  of  the  three 
zones  would  be  mnch  more  nearly  preserved  than  is  really  the 
case. 

§  11.  Closely  connected  with  this  division  of  Africa  into 
three  zones,  was  another  of  its  physical  pecoliaritiesy  on  which 
Herodotus  lays  great  stress,  and  in  respect  to  which  we  again 
see  his  love  of  symmetrical  arrangement  cropping  out  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Immediately  on  the  borders  of  the  "  wild 
beast  zone,"  before  one  came  to  the  pure  unmitigated  sandy 
desert,  was  a  brow  or  ridge  of  sand,^  in  which  there  occurred 
from  distance  to  distance  inhabited  spots,  each  of  which  was 
marked  by  the  presence  of  large  masses  of  salt,  heaped  up  into 
hillocks,  out  of  the  summit  of  which  gushed  forth  streams  of 
clear,  fresh  water.  The  spots  thus  characterized  were  found  at 
the  distance  of  about  ten  days*  journey  from  one  another, 
forming  a  continuous  chain  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
Atlantic'  The  existence  of  these  detached  fertile  spots  in  the 
midst  of  the  sandy  desert  is  a  fact  that  must  in  all  ages  have 
impressed  itself  upon  the  minds  of  travellers  and  geographers : 
but  it  is  singular  that  Herodotus,  or  his  informants,  were  less 
struck  with  the  contrast  presented  by  the  fertility  of  these 
oases  *  with  the  arid  waste  around  them,  than  with  the  occur- 
rence of  large  masses,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  '^  hills  "  of  salt,  in 
immediate  connection  with  springs  of  fresh  water.  The  state- 
ment that  these  springs  in  all  cases  gush  forth  from  the  very 


•  Note  K,  p.  808. 

'  His  expression  of  i^p6ii  ^d^iov, 
literaUy  '*a  brow  of  sand,"  has  been 
generally  translated  as  a  ridge;  and 
considered  as  showing  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  true  conformation 
of  the  tract  in  question — a  broad  table- 
land of  considerable  elevation,  in  which 
'Uie  so-called  Oases  occupy  depressions 
or  hoUows  of  limited  extent.  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  Herodotus, 
in  common  with  almost  all  writers  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  thought  of  the 
desert  only  as  a  vast  sandy  plain ;  and 
that  the  peculiar  expression  of  i^pvn 


was  used  by  him  merely  to  describe  a 
broad  strip  or  band  stretching  across 
the  continent  A  recent  traveUer  in- 
deed remarks,  **  how  admirably  his  ex- 
pression of  'a  ridge  of  sanci,'  rather 
than  a  plain,  describes  the  edge  of  the 
nortliern  Sahara"  (Tristram's  Great 
Sahara^  p.  75);  yet  Herodotus  had 
certainly  never  seen  any  part  of  the 
regions  visited  by  Mr.  Tritttmm,  and 
had  nothing  but  the  vaguest  infor- 
mation concerning  them. 

•  Herodot.  iv.  181. 

•  Note  U  p.  308. 
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midst  of  the  salt  hills  is  indeed  au  exaggeration ;  but  all  the 
oases  abound  in  salt — sometimes  found  in  such  masses  as  to 
be  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  building  purposes :  while  springs 
rise  out  of  the  sand,  and  even  on  the  top  of  hillocks  of  sand,  in 
the  midst  of  the  salt-covered  plains.^ 

Strabo  has  aptly  compared  the  fertile  patches  thus  scattered 
amidst  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  the  spots  on  a  leopard  s  skin ;  * 
and  they  are  in  fact  dispersed  over  the  interior  of  the  continent 
with  as  little  order  or  symmetry  as  the  spots  in  question  :  but 
Herodotus  on  the  contrary  supposed  them  to  follow  one  another 
at  regular  intervalsy  and  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  sandy  zone  itself,  t.^.,  from  east  to  west.^  His  informa- 
tion was  probably  derived  from  traders,  who  knew  only  the 
particular  line  of  route  which  they  had  themselves  followed, 
and  had  doubtless  paid  little  attention  to  the  bearings  of  the 
track  from  one  station  to  another.  But  the  permanent  cha- 
racter of  these  fertile  patches — which  must  in  all  ages  have 
been  equally  marked  by  nature,  and  have  formed  as  it  wefe 
the  stepping-stones  by  which  alone  it  was  possible  to  carry  on 
communication  across  the  desert — enables  us  in  many  instances 
to  identify  with  certainty  the  localities  intended  by  Herodotus, 
though  both  the  distances  and  the  directions  will  often  be 
found  erroneous. 

§  12.  A  singular  mistake  at  the  very  outset  tends  to  vitiate 
his  whole  line  of  positions.  The  first  point  which  he  mentions 
is  the  Ammonium  or  Oasis  of  Ammon,  rendered  so  celebrated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  visit  of  Alexander — the  site  of  which 
is  well  ascertained  to  correspond  with  that  now  known  as  the 
Oasis  of  Siwah.^    Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  locality 


>  Bee  the  extract  from  General  Mi- 
nutoli's  account  of  the  Oasu  of  Biwah, 
cited  by  Ueeren  {African  NaiioM^  vol.  i. 
p.  207);  and  TrUtram's  Great  Sahara, 
p.  75. 

*  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  130.  The  oom- 
parison  has  been  frequently  repeated 
by  later  geographors. 

>  Note  M,  p.  809. 


*  The  Oasis  of  Biwah  was  first  visited 
and  described  by  Browne  in  1792 ;  and 
its  identity  with  that  of  Ammon  fuUy 
established  by  Major  RenneU  (Oeogr 
of  Herodot.  pp.  577-591).  It  has  been 
sinof^  frequently  visited  and  fully 
described  by  Uomemann,  Caillaud. 
Minutoli,  Mr.  Jumes  Hamilton  ana 
others.    The  results  of  aU  their  inves- 
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meant,  and  its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Egypt  is 
correctly  given :  but  Herodotus  erroneously  conceived  it  to  be 
situated  u>e8t  of  ThAes^  while  it  really  lies  about  due  west  of 
the  Lake  Moeris,  or  the  district  of  the  Fayoum,  from  which  it 
is  in  feet  distant  about  ten  days'  journey.  The  effect  of  this 
error  is  to  bring  down  the  whole  line  of  stations  more  than 
three  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  too  fer  to  the  south.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  instance  Herodotus  had  confounded  the 
Great  Oasis,  which  is  really  situated  due  west  of  Thebes,  and 
where  there  was  also  a  temple  of  Ammon,  with  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  properly  so  called,  from  which  it  is  more  than  four 
hundred  miles  distant.^ 

§  13.  His  next  station  is  Augila,  a  place  which  still  preserves 
its  name  unaltered  in  its  modem  appellation  of  Aujileh — a 
rare  instance  in  African  geography — and  is  correctly  placed 
about  ten  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  the  Ammonians.^  It 
is  still  visited  by  the  Arabs  from  the  nearest  sea-coast,  as  it 
Wias  by  the  Nasamonians  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  on  account 
of 'the  excellence  of  its  dates.^  But  beyond  this  again,  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  west,  he  places  the  Garamantes,  whom  he 
himself  calls  a  very  great  nation,  though  he  appears  to  have 
conceived  them  as  dwelling  around  a  mere  oasis  like  the 
others.^  Here  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  people  are 
meant  as  those  designated  by  later  geographers  under  the 
name  of  the  Garamantes, — ^the  inhabitants  of  the  region  now 
called  Fezzan,  a  district  which  has  indeed  very  much  of  the 
character  of  an  oasis,  though  of  far  greater  extent.     This 


tigatioDB  are  weU  brought  together  by 
M.  Parthey  (^Uas  Orakd  u.  die  Oate  des 
Ammon,  4 to  Berlin,  1862,  reprinted 
from  the  Tramactiom  of  the  Berlin 
Academy). 

The  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Ammon  was  first  discoTered 
by  Mr.  HamUton  in  1853. 

*  Note  N,  p.  309. 

'  Homemann  reached  Aujileh  from 
Siwah  after  nine  long  days'  journey, 
but  the  caravan  travelled   two  whole 


nights,  and  both  men  and  beasts  were 
quite  exhausted  ^^Travels,  pp.  45,  46). 
The  Arab  geographers  give  the  dis- 
tance at  ten  days'  journey.  x 
'  Homemiinn,  p.  48. 

iv.  183. 

The  whole  district  of  Fexzan  is  not 
less  than  300  miles  in  length  from  N. 
to  S.  by  about  200  from  £.  to  W. ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  this  is  capable 
of  cultivation. 
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identification  is  confirmed  by  his  notice,  that  the  land  of  the 
Garamantes  was  distant  in  a  direct  line  thirty  days'  journey 
firom  that  of  the  Lotophagi,  on  the  northern  coast.  This  is  in 
fact  just  about  the  true  distance  from  Fezzan  to  the  sea-coast 
at  Tripoli  or  Mesarata,  with  which  it  must  always  have  had  a 
direct  communication.*  But  on  the  other  hand  the  distance 
from  Aujileh  to  the  nearest  point  of  Fezzan  is  not  less  than 
sixteen  days'  journey,  and  the  direction  instead  of  west  is  nearly 
south-west.  The  effect  of  this  second  error  is  in  great  part  to 
correct  the  former  one,  as  Mourzuk,  the  capital  of  Fezzan,  is 
in  fact  almost  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Thebes. 

§  14.  At  the  present  day  a  frequented  caravan  route  proceeds 
from  Mourzuk  through  Aujileh  and  Siwah  to  Cairo,^  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  already  the  case  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  that  the  stations  thus  far  were  derived  by  him  from 
communications  with  persons  who  were  reaUy  acquainted  with 
the  route.  The  notice  of  the  direct  distance  between  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Lotophagi  on  the  sea-coast  also  points 
to  the  existence  of  intercourse  in  this  direction,  which  would 
probably  be  that  followed  by  traders  from  Cyrene.  But  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  positions  of  the  suc- 
ceeding stages.  According  to  our  author  there  was  another 
oasis  ten  days'  journey  beyond  the  Garamantes,  inhabited  by 
a  people  called  the  Atarantes,^  and  another  again  at  the  same 
distance  beyond  that,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain  called 
Atlas,  from   whence  the  inhabitants  derived    the   name  of 


'  Captain  Ijyon  in  1820  took  just  '  ing  *Ardpeants  is  restored  from  Stepha- 
thirty  days  (exclusive  of  stoppages)  on  ,  nus  of  Byzantium  and  Eustathius  (ad 
his  return  journey  from  Mourzuk  to   !  Dionys.  Per.  v.  66),  who  however  both 


the  soa. 

*  This  was  the  route  by  which  Hor- 
nomann  trayoUed.     He  took   sixteen 


cite  the  distinction  beltoeea  the  Ata- 
rantes  and  Atlantes  from  an  author 
named  Bhianus,  not  from  Herodotu:^; 


days  of  rapid  travelling  from  Aujileh      and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  cor- 
to  Zuilah  (the  first  town  where  cara-      ruption  in  the  text  of  Herodotus  is  at 


vans  halt  on  their  arriving  in  Fczzhu),  |   least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Eustathius. 

but  the  distance  is  commonly  reckoned  Yet  it  seems  impossible  that  he  can 

at  twenty  days'  journey.  have  oalleil  both  tribes  Atlantes,  with- 

'  It  must  1)0  remarked  that  this  name  '   out  any  further  notice  or  explanatiou. 

hns  1xH*n  corrupted  in  all  existing  MSS.  Both  names  are  in  aU  probability  ouly 

of  Herodotus  into  "ATXarrts.  The  read-  forms  of  the  same. 
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Atlantes.  Monnt  Atlas  is  described,  in  terms  which  certainly 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  old  Greek  fables  connected  with 
the  name,  as  a  lofty  mountain  of  a  circular  form  and  so  high 
that  its  summit  could  never  be  seen,  being  covered  with  clouds 
both  in  winter  and  summer,  on  which  account  the  natives  called 
it  "the  pillar  of  heaven."* 

Both  the  name  and  the  description,  however  fanciful  and 
distorted,  seem  to  require  us  to  seek  this  last  station  in  the 
regions  to  the  south  of  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
not  far  from  the  foot  of  that  chain.  In  this  case  the  line  of 
route  must  have  turned  up  towards  the  north-west,  from 
Fezzan  by  way  of  Ghadamis  to  Wargla  or  Tuggurt ;  and  the 
next  oasis  from  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  would  be  that 
of  Ghadamis, — the  Cydamus  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy — a  place 
that  could  hardly  have  been  at  any  time  unknown  to  the 
nations  on  the  coast.  It  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  borders  of  Fezzan  towards  the  north-west  as  Aujileh  is 
towards  the  north-east.  This  may  therefore  be  fairly  presumed 
to  be  the  spot  where  our  author  places  the  Atarantes.  But  the 
position  of  the  Atlantes  cannot  be  determined  with  anything 
like  even  plausibility ;  no  part  o#  the  real  chain  of  Mount 
Atlas  approaches  sufficiently  near  to  the  central  zone  of  desert 
to  agree  even  approximately  with  the  account  reported  to 
Herodotus,  and  the  whole  description  is  so  fanciful  as  to  render 
it  very  unlikely  that  it  was  based  upon  any  authentic  in- 
formation.* 

§  15.  Thus  far,  however,  Herodotus  himself  supposed  that 
he  possessed  accurate  information ;  but  beyond  this  he  himself 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  the  names  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  the  sandy  belt  which  he  is  describing.  But 
he  assures  us  that  this  peculiar  zone  itself  extended  to  the 
sea  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  contained  mines  of 
salt,  with  the  masses  of  which  the  inhabitants  built  their  houses.^ 


»  Herodot.  iv.  184. 

*  See  Note  O,  p.  810. 

*  liia  singular  that  Herodotus  should 


notice  this  peculiarity  only  in  regard  to 
the  most  distant  of  these  Oases;  the 
practice  being  rcaUy  found  much  nearer 
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To  the  south  of  this  tract,  which,  sandy  and  sterile  as  it 
was,  was  thus  studded  from  distance  to  distance  with  inhabited 
spots,  the  regions  towards  the  interior  of  Libya  are  described 
as  utterly  desert,  without  trees,  without  water,  without  raiti, 
without  even  wild  beasts,  and  as  Herodotus  expressively  adds, 
without  any  trace  of  moisture/  As  applied  to  the  vast  desert 
of  the  Sahara  this  description  is  scarcely  exaggerated ;  of  the 
fertile  and  well-watered  regions  to  the  south  of  it  Herodotus 
had  evidently  no  suspicion,  and  his  ideas  of  physical  geography 
were  too  vague  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
regions  were  reaUy  traversed,  as  he  supposed  them  to  be,  by 
a  great  river  like  the  Nile,  they  could  not  be  condemned  to 
unmitigated  sterility. 

§  16.  The  only  notice  which  appears  to  refer  to  a  people  to 
the  south  of  the  tract  which  we  have  been  here  considering,  is 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Garamantes  as  carrying  on  expeditions 
in  pursuit  of  the  Troglodyte  Ethiopians,  whom  he  describes  as 
the  swiftest  of  foot  of  any  people  he  had  heard  of,  on  which 
account  they  were  pursued  by  the  Garamantes  in  chariots  and 
four.  These  Troglodytes,  he  adds,  fed  on  serpents,  lizards 
and  other  reptiles,  and  their  language  was  like  the  squeaking 
of  bats.^  At  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  carry 
on  similar  razzte  or  slave-hunts,  against  the  Tibboos  of  the 
interior ;  many  of  whom,  inhabiting  the  more  rocky  portions 
of  the  desert,  are  still  "  dwellers  in  caves ;"  their  agility  is  pro- 
verbial, and  their  language  is  still  compared  by  their  more 
civilized  neighbours  to  the  whistling  of  birds.^  In  calling 
these  Troglodytes  (of  whose  position  he  had  probably  no  clear 


home.  Thus  it  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  (  Wanderingt  in  North  A/riea, 
p.  294)  aa  stiU  proyailing  at  Siwah, 
and  by  Dr.  Oudney  in  the  western 
parts  of  Fezzan  (Denham  and  Clap- 
perton's  TraveUf  p.  46).  Pliny  also 
notices  it  as  the  practice  of  a  tribe  in 
the  interior  from  the  Syrtis  (If.  N,  v. 
c.  .5,  §  34). 
licrodotus  justly  observes  that  it  is  a 


conclusive  proof  of  the  perfect  dryness 
of  the  climate,  wherever  it  is  found : 
**  for  if  it  rained,  the  walls  built  of  salt 
oonld  not  stand  *'  (iv.  185). 

'  iv.  185.     Kol  iKfidios  ^otI   ip  abrp 

'  Herodot  iv.  183. 

*  Hornemanu's  TraveUy  p.  119; 
Lyon's  TraveU  in  Northern  A/riea,  4to. 
Loud.  1821. 
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idea)  Ethiopians,  Herodotus  doubtless  uses  the  tenn  merely  in 
the  sense  of  "  black  men."  The  Tibboos  are  in  fact,  as  a  race, 
almost  black,  though  they  have  not  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  negro.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  ever 
saw  a  true  negro,  the  curly  hair,  of  which  he  speaks  as  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Ethiopians,  being  found  more  or  less  markedly 
in  all  the  black  races  of  Korthem  Africa. 

§  17.  With  the  Libyan  tribes  that  bordered  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  the  information  possessed  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  might  be  expected,  was  comparatively  complete  and 
satisfactory.  His  knowledge  of  them  was  evidently  derived 
from  the  Greek  settlers  at  Cyrene  and  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  which  were  at  this  period  flourishing  and  civilized 
communities ;  and  not  only  carried  on  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  but  exercised  in  some  degree  a  civilizing 
influence  over  them,  so  that  those  who  most  nearly  adjoined 
the  Greek  territories — the  Asbystae  and  the  Auschisae — to  a 
great  extent  imitated  the  customs  of  the  colonists.*  These 
last  tribes  he  describes  as  being  particularly  skilled  in  driving 
chariots  with  four  horses,^  a  practice  which  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  CyrenaBans — who  were  renowned  throughout 
Greece  as  charioteers ;  though  Herodotus  himself,  in  another 
passage,  asserts  that  the  Greeks  themselves  first  derived  the 
practice  of  yoking  four  horses  abreast  from  the  Libyans — ^a 
statement  which  it  is  difiScult  to  accept.''*  But  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  the  use  of  chariots  was  general  in  his  days  among 
the  Libyan  tribes,  though  now  wholly  unknown  in  Northern 
Africa.^ 


»  Herodot.  iv.  170. 

*  rtSptmrofidrai  9^  obx  ^Kurra,  &AAel 
fidXiara  A</3(Wy  elcri  (l.  c.) 

«  Ibid.  189.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene 
were  undoubtedly  distinguished  for 
their  skill  as  charioteers.  Pindar  cele- 
brateid  the  victories  of  Arcesilas  of  Cy- 
rene  at    the   Pythian    games  (Pytli. 

iv.  V.) :  and  Suphocdes  speaks  of  two  !   with  chariots  and  four !  (iv.  183.) 
Libyan  churioteors  as  contt^nding  with 


those  of  tlie  Greeks  in  the  race  where 
Orestes  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
(Electro,  v.  702).  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  poet  here  alluded  to  mttire 
Libyans. 

*  Thus  our  author,  as  just  mentioned, 
represents  even  the  Garamaiites  of  the 
interior  as  pursuing  the  Troglodytes 
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The  ennineration  of  the  tribes  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean presents  few  geographical  difficulties,  though,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  nomad  races,  both  their  names  and 
boundaries  are  in  some  instances  different  from  what  we  find 
in  later  geographers.  Thus  the  GiligammsB  who,  according 
to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  coast-district  eastward  of  the 
Cyrenaica,  nearly  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,^  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  later  writer ;  while  the  name  of  the  Marmaridte,  whio 
appear  in  all  the  other  geographers — even  in  Scylax,  not  more 
than  a  century  afterwards — as  the  chief  people  in  this  region, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Herodotus  at  all.  In  this  case  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  same  people  is  meant,  and  the  change 
is  merely  one  of  name,  though  it  is  one  of  which  we  can  offer 
no  explanation. 

§  18.  The  coast  of  the  Cyrenaica,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Deme  to  that  of  Euesperides  (the  modern  Benghazi)  was 
wholly  occupied  by  Greek  settlements;  here,  therefore,  the 
Libyan  tribes  of  the  Asbystae  and  the  Auschisae  were  confined 
to  the  interior.*  But  to  the  west  of  these  again  on  the  sea- 
coast  adjoining  the  bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  we  find  the 
Nasamonians,  a  people  of  Libyan  race,  who  are  mentioned  by 
all  succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Psylli,  who  had  formerly  been  the  neighbours  of  the 
Nasamonians,  had  according  to  Herodotus  ceased  to  exist  in 
his  time,  haying  undertaken  an  expedition  into  the  interior, 
in  which  their  whole  nation  perished,  being  overwhelmed  with 
storms  of  sand.^  The  story  that  they  had  thus  marched  into 
the  desert  "  to  make  war  on  the  south  wind  "  is  obviously  a 


*  iv.  169. 

*  Tliia  waa  the  country  wliich  pro- 
duced tho  famous  tilphium,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  soiircoB  of  tlio 
wealth  of  Oyrene.  It  in  singular  that 
this  peculiar  and  valuable  plant  is  only 
mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  1G9,  192),  tliough  he  enumerates 
all  the  wild  animdU  of  these  ports  of 
Libya. 

*  liurodut.  iv.  173.  Some  confirmation 


of  this  story  is  found  in  tiio  fact  that 
no  mention  appears  of  tho  Psylli  in 
Scylax,  a  century  after  Herodotus ; 
thou;:;h  they  reai>pt>ur  in  Strubo  (xvii. 
p.  838).  No  mention  occurs  in  Hen>- 
dotusof  their  skill  as  scr{)ent'channers, 
aii  urt  for  which  they  wore  so  cele- 
brated in  Inter  times.  (Lucan,  FhartMl. 
ix.  vv.  8U0-940;  Pluttircli,  CkU.  Min, 
56 ;  Plin.  IL  N.  vii.  2,  §  14.) 
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mere  fictitious  embellishment,  but  curious  as  showing  the 
same  kind  of  feeling  in  regard  to  this  wind — the  bane  of  all 
these  regions  of  Africa — as  that  which  led  the  Atarantians  to 
curse  the  sun  as  he  rose  in  the  heavens.^ 

The  long  strip  of  coast  from  the  bight  of  the  Greater  to  that 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (the  modern  Pashalik  of  Tripoli)  was 
occupied  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  by  three  tribes,  the  Macaa, 
the  Gindanes  and  the  Machlyans,  who  succeeded  one  another 
from  east  to  west,  though  their  exact  limits  cannot  be  defined. 
Besides  these  the  Lotophagi— a  name  evidently  of  Greek 
origin  and  retained  from  its  connection  with  the  Homeric 
poems — are  mentioned  as  occupying  a  promontory  projecting 
into  the  sea,  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  peninsula  of 
Zarzis,  adjoining  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Meninx,  which  was  regarded  by  most  ancient  writers 
as  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  But  Herodotus  himself  tells 
us  that  the  use  of  the  lotus-fruit  as  an  article  of  diet  was  not 
confined  to  these  Lotophagi  alone,  but  was  common  to  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  the  Machlyans ;  it  was  doubtless  in  fact 
in  more  or  less  general  use  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  as  it 
continued  to  be  in  the  days  of  Folybius.^ 

The  Machlyans,  according  to  Herodotus,  occupied  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Lake  Tritonis ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
lake  were  situated  the  Auseans,  who  were  still  a  mere  nomad 
tribe,  like  the  others  just  enumerated;  but  beyond  them, 
towards  the  west,  were  agricultural  races,  differing  in  many 
respects  in  their  manners  and  customs  from  those  to  the  east- 
ward. It  is  evident  that  we  here  come  in  contact  with  the 
more  civilized-  tribes,  occupying  the  fertile  regions  of  the 
modern  Regency  of  Tunis,  which,  both  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  richest  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean.  But  the  knowledge  of  them  which  had 
reached  the  ears  of  Herodotus,  was  still  very  imperfect.  It 
is  evident  that  his  Cyrenaean  informants  were  very  little 

'  Uerudot.  iv.  144.    Strabo  relattti  the  same  thing  of  the  GthiopLiUH  in  the 
uvpcr  VttUey  of  the  Nilo  (xvii.  p.  822).  »  Nolo  P,  p.  311. 
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acquainted  with  any  part  of  Africa  west  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis ; 
probably  they  were  prevented,  by  the  commercial  jealonsy  so 
frequent  among  ancient  nations,  from  trading  directly  with 
any  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule,  or  from 
touching  at  any  seaports,  except  Carthage  itself.  The  informa- 
tion which  Herodotus  had  received  concerning  the  tribes 
beyond  Lake  Tritonis  was  further  confused  in  his  mind  by  the 
erroneous  notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  geographical 
conformation  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

He  evidently  conceived  the  tribes  which  he  enumerates  in 
succession — the  Maxyes,  the  Zaueces,  and  the  Gyzantes,*  as 
occurring  in  that  order  from  east  to  west ;  while  they  probably 
in  reality  trended  more  towards  the  north,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage.  But  no  notice  is  found  in  Herodotus  of  the 
proximity  of  that  great  city.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  great  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  as  he 
distinctly  tells  us  that  the  district  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Cinyps  ^  was  the  only  portion  of  Libya  that  could  bear 
any  comparison  in  point  of  fertility  with  the  richer  districts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.' 

The  island  Cyraunis,  which  Herodotus  places  opposite  to 
the  Gyzantes,  and  describes  as  long  and  narrow,  is  clearly  the 
Cercina  or  Cercinna  of  later  geographers — still  called  Eai^ 
kineh ;  though  it  is  strangely  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  be  the 
same  with  the  island  of  Ceme  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa. 
Herodotus,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Major  Bennell,  "un- 
questionably intended  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 


•  Two  of  these  tribes — the  Maxyes 
and  the  Oyzantee — are  evidently  the 
same  that  were  abeady  mentioned  by 
Heoatsus  under  the  names  of  the 
Kazyee  and  the  Zygantes  (Hecatons, 
Fr.  304,  306),  but  they  are  otherwise 
unlniown.  It  has  been,  however,  sug- 
gested with  some  probability  that  the 
name  of  the  Gyzantes  or  Zygantes 
reappears  in  that  of  the  Byzantes  or 
Bvzsoians,  who  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Byiacene,  forming  the  south- 


em  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Afirica.  The  attempt  to  oonneot  the 
name  of  the  Zaueces  with  that  of  Zeu- 
gitana  is  much  more  questionable. 

>  Note  Q,  p.  312. 

'  Herodot  iv.  198.  Even  Timnus, 
nearly  two  centuries  after  Herodotus 
appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of  tho 
great  fertility  of  the  Gartliaginian  ter- 
ritories in  Africa,  for  which  he  is  de- 
servedly censured  by  Polybins. 
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that  ii6ar  Carthage."  ^  It  is  true  that  no  gold  is  now  found  in 
the  island  of  Karkineh ;  but  the  story  of  its  being  found  at 
Cyraunis,  "  in  a  lake,  out  of  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  young 
maidens,  by  means  of  feathers  dipped  in  pitch  '*  is  an  obyioua 
fable,  and  is  related  by  Herodotus  himself  with  an  expression 
of  doubt.* 

§  19.  In  some  respects,  however,  he  had  formed  a  correct 
general  idea  of  this  western  portion  of  Libya,  as  altogether 
different  from  the  flat  and  sandy  tracts  towards  the  east,  being 
in  great  part  mountainous,  well  wooded  and  abounding  in  wild 
beasts,  especially  lions,  elephants  and  serpents  of  vast  size.'' 
It  was  here  also,  according  to  the  stories  told  by  the  Libyans, 
that  were  found  the  fabulous  beings  who  were  placed  by  a 
vague  tradition  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  Africa — the  men 
with  heads  like  dogs,  and  those  who  had  no  heads  at  all,  but 
had  eyes  in  the  middle  of  their  breasts.  But  of  such  tales  as 
these  Herodotus  is  careful  to  express  his  disbelief.  The  stories 
of  the  existence  of  wild  men  and  wild  women  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  from  the  occurrence  of  large  apes  or  Pongos,  like  those 
met  with  by  Hanno  on  the  western  coast,  though  none  such  are 
now  found  to  the  north  of  the  Great  Desert. 

§  20.  Two  other  points  of  interest  in  the  geography  of 
Northern  Africa  remain  to  be  noticed.  Herodotus  repeatedly 
mentions  "  the  Syrtis :  "  but  always  without  any  distinguish- 
ing epithet :  *  and  it  is  clear  that  he  knew  of  only  one  gulf 
of  the  name — that  called  by  subsequent  geographers  the 
Greater  Syrtis,  between  Berenice  (Benghazi)  and  Leptis 
Magna  (Lebdeh).  Nor  does  he  make  any  mention  of  its 
peculiar  dangers,  of  which  such  exaggerated  notions  pre- 
vailed at  a  later  period^ 

On  the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis,  in  a 
manner  that  may  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  con- 
founded the  inland  lake  of  that  name  with  the  deep  gulf  known 


»  RenneU,  Geogr.  of  Herodoi.  p.  639,  4to.  ed.  *  iv.  195.  »  iv.  191. 

•  ii.  32, 150 ;  iv.  Ib^,  173.  '  Note  R,  p.  313.     ' 
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to  later  geographers  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  now  called  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes.  It  seems  certain  at  least  that  he  regarded  the 
Lake  Tritonis,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  very  large  extent, 
as  communicating  directly  witii  the  sea.^  It  is  not  improbable 
that  considerable  physical  changes  may  have  taken  place  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  during  the  historical  period,  and  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  may  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  have  been  much 
more  extensive  than  the  shallow  salt  lake  (called  Sebkah-el 
Faraoun)  that  now  represents  it.  It  appears  probable  also 
that  it  then  had  a  narrow  outlet  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  still  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand :  but  the  information  of  Herodotus  concern- 
ing these  countries  is  far,  too  vague  for  us  to  rely  upon  it  as 
proving  the  extent  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
his  time.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Lesser  Syrtis  is  correctly 
described  by  Scylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  our 
historian.* 

§  21.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  evidently  possessed  very 
imperfect  information  concerning  the  portion  of  Africa  ex- 
tending from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  though  it 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  which  was  best  known  to  later 
geographers.  But  he  has  preserved  to  us  one  curious  piece  of 
information  concerning  the  trade  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
regions  beyond  the  Straits,  which  he  derived  (as  he  himself 
tolls  us)  directly  from  Carthaginian  informants.^  Outside  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  (he  says)  there  was  a  district,  inhabited 
by  natives  of  Libyan  race,  which  was  frequented  by  Cartha- 
ginian merchants.  These  were  accustomed,  on  arriving  at  the 
spot,  to  land  their  cargoes  and  set  out  their  wares  on  the  sea- 
shore :  they  then  kindled  a  fire  and  retired  to  their  ships.  The 
natives  were  guided  to  the  spot  by  the  smoke,  and  after  ex< 
amining  the  goods  offered,  deposited  by  them  a  quantity  of 
gold,  and  retired  in  their  turn  into  the  interior.    If  the  Car- 


*  Thus  he  speaks  in  iy.  179  of  Jason  being  driyen  among  the  shoah  of  Lake 
TntonU  before  he  saw  the  land.  •  Note  8,  p.  314.  »  Herodot.  iy.  196. 
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thaginians  on  landing  again  were  satisfied  with  the  amonnt  of 
gold  offered,  they  took  it  and  went  away :  if  not,  they  again 
withdrew  to  their  ships,  till  the  natives  had  increased  it  to  an 
amonnt  that  they  deemed  satisfactory.  Thus  was  the  traffic 
carried  on,  with  mntual  confidence,  bnt  without  any  direct 
communication  between  the  two  parties. 

No  indication  is  famished  by  Herodotus  of  the  locality 
where  this  **  dumb  commerce "  was  carried  on :  but  the  fact 
of  gold  being  the  object  of  the  trade  leads  to  the  inference 
that  it  was  at  a  considerable  distance  towards  the  south,  there 
being  very  little  gold  found  north  of  the  Sahara.  The  practice 
itself  is  found  by  modem  travellers  to  exist  in  several  countries 
of  Africa,  where  the  Moorish  merchants  have  to  deal  with  Negro 
tribes,  who  are  probably  afraid  to  show  themselves  for  fear  of 
being  kidnapped  as  slaves.' 

The  only  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  which  Hero- 
dotus mentions  by  name  is  Cape  Soloeis,  which  he  regarded  as 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  continent.  Of  this  also  he  had 
doubtless  heard  from  Carthaginian  traders  :  but  we  must  not 
assume  that,  because  he  was  thus  rendered  familiar  with  the 
name,  he  had  any  definite  idea  of  its  tme  geographical  position.^ 
There  is  certainly  no  foundation  for  the  supposition  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  island  of  Ceme,  so  well  known  to  later 
writers,  as  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Carthaginian 
^commerce  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.^ 

§  22.  In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  African  continent  possessed  by  Herodotus,  it  remains  only 
to  consider  the  very  curious  and  important  narrative  upon  which 
he  founds  his  belief  that  it  was  surrounded  by  the  ocean  on  the 
south,  so  that,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  ErythrsBan  Sea  (the  Indian 
Ocean)  and  the  Atlantic  were  one  and  the  same.  We  have 
already  seen  that  this  was  the  prevalent  idea  in  his  time: 


*  See  the  account  given  by  Captain 
Lyon  {Travels  in  NorOtem  Africa,  p. 
149),  and  by  Shaw  {TriveU,  p.  289). 
Ga  da  Mosto  also  mentions  a  similar 


practice  in  his  day  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa  (p.  100  in  Bamnsio,  toI.  i.). 

'  See  Gliap.  VI.  p.  163,  note. 

*  Note  T,  p.  316. 
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mofity  if  not  all,  preceding  geographers  haying  assumed  the 
notion  of  a  circnmfluent  ocean,  surrounding  all  the  three  con- 
tinents.  This  view  howeyer  Herodotus  rejected  as  not  war- 
ranted by  any  credible  testimony ;  but  while  he  expresses  his 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  regard  to  Africa,  he  says,  no  doubt  can  exist  that 
it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  (with  the  exception  of  the  narrow 
isthmus  of  Suez)  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  circumnayigated  by 
order  of  the  Egyptian  king,  Necho.^ 


Section  2.^Circumnaviffation  of  Africa  by  Neeho. 

§  1.  According  to  the  information  collected  by  the  historian — 
the  source  of  which  he  has  unfortunately  not  indicated — the 
Egyptian  monarch,  who  appears  to  haye  been  a  man  of  an 
enterprising  character,  and  had  preyiously  made  an  attempt  to 
connect  the  Nile  by  a  canal  with  the  Bed  Sea,  haying  been 
foiled  in  this  undertaking,  turned  his  attention  to  warlike 
expeditions  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  fitted  out  two  fleets  of 
triremes,  one  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  at  the  head  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  where  he  constructed  docks,  the  remains  of  which 
were  still  yisible  in  the  time  of  Herodotus/  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  out  a  squadron  of  ships,  manned  by  Phoenicians,  with 
orders  to  sail  round  Africa,  and  return  by  way  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  Mediterranean.  These  PhoBuicians,  setting 
out  from  the  Bed  Sea,  sailed  along  the  southern  ocean.  When 
the  autumn  came  on,  they  landed  at  the  point  of  Libya  where 
they  found  themselyes  for  the  time  being,  and  haying  sown  a 
crop  of  com,  waited  there  till  it  was  ripe,  reaped  it,  and  then 


«  Herodot  iv.  42.  Ai^  iiJkv  ydp  8i|Ao« 
iwOH^  iowra  wtpldpvros,  tAV  ^^op  abriis 
To^f  r^r  *Aattiw  oo^lCci,  Ntiew  rov  Alyvw- 
rmw  fioffUJos  wplArov  t&p  iifuiis  tifiw 

'  Id.  ii.  158, 159.    Neoho,  or  Neoo, 

yoL.  I.  0 


WEB  the  son  of  Paammetichiu,  and 
reigned  from  B.O.  610  to  B.O.  594.  He 
therefore  belonged  to  a  period  con- 
cerning which  Herodotus  had  good 
hifltorioal  information* 
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proceeded  on  their  voyage.  In  this  manner  two  whole  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  third  year,  having  donbled 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  they  returned  in  safety  to  Egypt  J 

Herodotus  adds  a  circumstance,  which,  he  says, ''  appears  to 
him  incredible,  but  others  may  perhaps  belieye  " — ^that  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  nayigators,  while  sailing  round  Africa, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand.  We  now  know  that  this 
must  really  have  been  the  case,  had  the  voyage  been  actually 
performed,  however  strange  it  appeared  to  Greek  hearers, 
and  there  is  no  circumstance  that  has  had  so  much  weight 
in  obtaining  credence  for  the  narrative  in  question  as  this 
very  statement,  which  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  himself  as 
unworthy  of  belief. 

§  2.  There  are  few  questions  in  ancient  history  or  geography 
that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  discussion  than  the  reality 
of  this  supposed  circumnavigation.  No  doubt  can  reasonably 
be  entertained  that  Herodotus  has  reported  correctly  the 
information  he  had  received :  and  it  is  certain  that  he  himself 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
establishing  beyond  a  doubt  the  peninsular  character  of  Africa, 
and  the  connection  between  the  eastern  and  western  oceans. 
But  it  was  far  from  obtaining  general  credence  in  ancient 
times.  Its  authenticity  was  doubted  by  Posidonius  as  not 
attested  by  sufficient  evidence,^  and  in  this  judgment  Strabo 
concurs.  Both  these  authors  however  believed  in  the  geogra- 
phical fact  that  Africa  was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  though 
they  doubted  any  one  having  ever  actually  sailed  round  it. 
Polybius  on  the  other  hand  expresses  doubts  whether  the  sea 
was  really  continuous  to  the  south  of  Africa,*  and  Ptolemy  at 
a  later  period  wholly  disbelieved  it :  they  must  therefore  have 
rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit  the  narrative  reported  by 
Herodotus. 


»  Herodot.  iv.  42. 

*  Posidoiiifu  ap.  Strab.  it.  p.  98.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  na  showing  how 
carelessly  the  ancients  often  cited  their 


authorities,  that  Posidonius  (or  Stnbo) 
refers  to  the  expedition  m  having  been 
sent  out  hy  Darius, 
•  iii.  37. 
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Among  modem  writers  on  the  contrary  there  has  existed  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion.  We  now  know  with  certainty 
that  Herodotus  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  considering 
Africa  as  surrounded  by  the  sea  were  geographically  correct, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  voyage  cannot  therefore  be  denied. 
But  this  is  a  very  different  question  from  that  of  its  actual 
accomplishment. 

§  3.  Among  those  who  have  believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  narrative.  Major  Bennell  is  undoubtedly  the  one  who  has 
done  the  most  to  support  it.  He  has  shown/  1.  That  the  time 
allotted  for  the  expedition  was  amply  sufiScient  for  its  accom- 
plishment even  according  to  the  slow  rate  of  ancient  navigation 
— a  point  which  it  appears  strange  should  ever  have  been 
contested ;  2.  That  from  the  time  the  voyagers  passed  Cape 
Guardafui  (the  north-eastern  point  of  Africa)  supposing  them 
to  have  chosen  the  right  season  of  the  year,  they  would  be 
favoured  by  the  northern  monsoon,  as  far  as  the  southern  tropic, 
and  would  also  have  a  strong  current  in  their  favour  the  whole 
way  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;'  3.  That  along  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  so  long  as  they  were  within  the  southern 
hemisphere,  they  would  for  the  most  part  have  been  able  to 
reckon  upon  a  favourable  wind,  as  well  as  a  current  to  the 
northward.  The  combination  of  these  circumstances  un- 
doubtedly proves  that  the  circumnavigation  of  the  continent 
would  be  much  more  easily  effected  from  the  East  than  from 
the  West ;  and  thus  tends  to  dispose  of  the  argument  against 
its  probability  that  might  be  derived  from  the  feulure  of  other 
attempts  made  in  the  contrary  direction  (such  as  those  of 
Hanno  ^  and  Sataspes),  and  from  the  very  slow  progress  of  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  in  the  same  quarter. 


'  Otography  of  Merodotui,  pp.  672- 
714. 

*  It  IB  remarkable,  however,  that  the 
Arabian  navigaton  in  the  middle  ages, 
who  undoubtedly  viaited  the  eastern 
eoaat  of  Africa  aa  far  aouth  as  Sofala, 
never  passed  beyond  Cape  Corrientesi 
which  formed  the  extreme  limit  of  their 


^knowledge  in  this  direction. 

'  There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  the  voyage  of  Hanno  was  under- 
taken with  any  view  to  the  circunk* 
navigation  of  Africa.  It  is,  indeed, 
frequently  referred  to  by  later  writers 
as  such  an  attempt,  and  is  even  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  ashaving  accomplished 

U   2 
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§  4.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  enormous 
length  of  the  voyage — so  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  all  that 
we  know  of  as  accomplished  in  ancient  times,  either  before  or 
afterwards ;  the  difiSiculty  of  carrying  provisions  for  such  long 
intervals  as  would  be  required,  notwithstanding  the  supposed 
halts  for  the  sowing  and  reaping  of  successive  harvests :  ^  and 
the  very  imperfect  account  that  appears  to  have  been  preserved 
of  so  important  and  remarkable  an  achievement — ^all  contribute 
to  raise  a  prima  facie  improbability  against  the  whole  story 
which  it  is  difficult  to  surmount. 

The  absence  of  all  geographical  details  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  testing  the  truth  of  the  narrative  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hanno)  by  an  examination  of  such  statements.  But  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  total  absence  is  in  itself  a  suspicious 
circumstance.  We  do  not  know  from  whom  Herodotus  derived 
his  information,  whether  from  Phoenician  merchants  at  Tyre,* 
or  from  the  Egyptian  priests :  the  latter  is  the  more  probable : 
but  in  either  case  it  is  singular  that  no  single  fact  concerning 
the  wild  tribes  with  which  the  navigators  must  necessarily 
have  come  m  contact,  no  **  traveller's  tales  "  about  the  marvels 
of  such  distant  lands  and  the  perils  of  so  long  a  navigation, 
should  have  been  preserved  to  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  have 
been  known  to  his  informants. 


it  (1);   but  the  original  nairative  of  Africa,  making  arrangements  to  em* 

the  voyage  represents  it  only  as  under-  I   ploy  the  same  expedient  (Strab.  ii.  p. 

taken  for  the    purpose    of    founding  |   100).     Hence  it  would  naturally  be 

colonies  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  i  mipplied,  as  a  necessiiry  incident,  by 

*  Herodotus  undoubtedly  conceived  •  those  who  believed  in  and  reported  the 

the  Phoenicians  as  repeating  this  ope-  story. 

ration  more  than  once,  though  Major  »  Herodotus  certainly  visited  Tyre 

Rennell  appears  to  have  supposed  it  to  (see  ii.  44) ;  but,  whether  fritm  the 


have  taken  place  only  once.  This  is 
evident  from  tlie  form  of  his  expressions 
{wpoa-lirxoyr^s  hv  aw^lptaitor  .  .  .  BtpC- 
<reafT§s  tUf  rhv  fftrov)  as  well  as  from  the 
duration  of  the  voyage.  Such  a  mode 
of  meeting  the  probable  difficulty  from 
want  of  provisions  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  naturally  to  ancient  navi- 
gators, as  we  find  Eudoxus,  when  pre- 
paring  for   the   circumnavigation    of 


shortness  of  his  stay  or  from  some  other 
cause,  appears  to  have  ooUected  but 
little  information  there.  At  least  we 
do  not  find  him  referring  to  the  testis- 
mony  of  Tynan  or  Phosnician  inform- 
ants with  regard  to  any  geographical 
questions.  The  Giuihaginians,  whom 
he  repeatedly  cites,  he  may  have  met 
either  at  Tyre  or  at  Cyrene. 
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§  5.  The  one  only  exception  to  this  total  want  of  circnm- 
stantial  evidence  is  the  fact  reported  by  the  navigators  that  in 
sailing  round  Libya  they  had  the  snn  on  their  Hght  hand.  Such 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  really  pene- 
trated into  the  southern  hemisphere ;  but  as  no  Greek  had  ever 
done  this,  Herodotus — whose  theoretical  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomy was  certainly  of  the  vaguest  description — was  naturally 
led  to  reject  the  statement  as  incredible.  In  modem  times  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  the  strongest 
proof  in  favour  of  the  whole  account.  A  recent  translator  of 
Herodotus  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  *'  few  would  have 
believed  the  Phoenician  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  discovery." « 

Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  we  are  warranted  in 
hastily  assuming  that  such  a  statement  must  necessarily  have 
been  derived  from  personal  observation.  The  Egyptian  priests 
were  well  aware  that  the  sun  was  vertical  at  Syene  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice :  and  it  was  an  inference  so  natural  as 
to  be  almost  inevitable  that  any  one  proceeding  further  south 
would  have  the  sun  to  the  north  of  him.  The  frequent  inter- 
course with  Meroe  would  confirm  this  view.  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  Phoenician  navigators  had  already  frequented 
the  coasts  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,  considerably  to  the  south  of 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer :  and  even  in  the  particular  voyage  in 
question — if  we  suppose  that  the  narrative  had  any  founda- 
tion in  fact,  and  that  an  exploring  expedition  was  really  sent 
oirt  by  Necho,  it  would  easily  have  attained  to  latitudes  where 
the  phenomenon  in  question  might  be  observed  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  have  theoretical 
inferences  converted  into  statements  of  fact;  and  if  the  in- 
formants of  Herodotus  supposed — as  he  himself  undoubtedly 
did,  in  common  with  almost  all  liie  Greek  geographers  in  later 
times — that  the  continent  of  Africa  trended  away  rapidly  to 
the  west,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  Sea,  the  assumption 


'  Rawlinsoii's  Herodotui,  vol.  iii.  p.  35,  note. 
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that  navigators  proceeding  along  its  southern  coast,  from  east 
to  westy  would  have  the  tropical  sun  to  the  north  of  them  (and 
therefore  on  their  right  hand)  would  certainly  not  require  a 
greater  amount  of  astronomical  knowledge  than  was  possessed 
at  this  period  both  by  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians.' 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  notice 
is  taken,  or  at  least  no  mention  preserved,  of  the  change  of 
seasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere — a  circumstance  which 
must  have  been  the  more  stronG:ly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  the  navigators  from  its  intimate  connection  wUh  the  choice 
of  times  for  halting,  with  the  purpose  of  sowing  and  reaping 
com  for  their  own  supply."  Nor  is  anything  said  of  other 
changes  in  the  celestial  appearances,  such  as  the  disappearance 
of  the  Great  Bear  and  the  pole-star,  by  which  the  Phoenicians 
were  accustomed  to  steer,  and  the  loss  of  which  must  therefore 
have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  them  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  may  be  said  indeed,  that  the  extreme  concise- 
ness of  the  narrative,  as  reported  by  Herodotus,  renders  all 
such  negative  arguments  of  little  value  :  but  unfortimately  it  is 
that  very  brevity,  which,  by  depriving  us  of  all  incidental 
corroboration,  leaves  us  simply  to  choose  between  the  bare 
statement  of  the  fact  on  the  one  side,  and  its  great  intrinsic 
improbability  on  the  other. 

Of  course  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  fleet  returned 
by  way  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
that  it  had  really  sailed  round  Africa ;  if  we  could  rely  upon 
its  accuracy.  But  if  we  suppose  the  story  to  have  acquired 
general  currency,  it  would  be  readily  seen  that  this  must  have 


^  Mr.  Cooley's  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject (in  Ilia  edition  of  Larcher's  Noiei 
on  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  are  cer- 
tainly well-founded.  See  also  Mr. 
Blakesley's  note  to  the  passage,  iv.  42. 

*  It  is  perhaps  stretching  this  argu- 
ment too  far  to  lay  much  stress  (as  has 


rally  have  been  introduced  by  Hero- 
dotus himself  in  relating  the  story  he 
had  heard.  But  the  arrangements  of 
the  voyagers  for  this  object  must  have 
been  so  materially  influenced  by  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  both  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  tropics. 


been  done  by  M.  Oossclin)  upon  the  '   that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 

mention  of  autumn  {6kws  84  yivoiro  they  could  accommodate  themselves  to 

p$ty6ir(apotf}  as  the  season  fur  sowing  I  these  alterations,  without  any  previous 

their  com :  such  a  phrase  might  natu-  knowledge  to  guide  thom. 
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been  the  case,  and  such  a  fact  wonid  naturally  be  added  by 
one  of  the  successive  narrators  of  the  tale. 

§  6.  The  argument  derived  from  the  total  neglect  of  this 
voyage  and  the  important  discovery  supposed  to  have  been 
thus  made,  in  subsequent  times,  till  it  came  to  be  totally  dis- 
believed by  the  most  judicious  ancient  geographers — an  argu- 
ment on  which  great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  modem 
writers,  is  certainly  far  from  conclusive.  Similar  instances 
may  be  cited  in  comparatively  recent  times.  Major  Bennell 
has  pointed  out  that  the  discovery  of  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland,  generally  attributed  to  Captain  Cook,  had  really 
been  made  by  a  Dutch  voyager  near  150  years  before;  a 
circumstance  wholly  unknown  to  the  great  navigator,  as  well 
as  to  all  his  contemporaries.*  A  still  more  striking  instance 
(probably  unknown  to  Major  Bennell  himself)  was  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  continent  of  North  America  under  the  name 
of  "  Yinland  "  by  the  Northmen  in  the  eleventh  century — a 
discovery  which  had  been  entirely  forgotten,  until  it  was 
brought  to  light  again  in  our  own  days. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  Necho — ^if  we  are  to  believe  that 
the  narrative  had  any  foundation  at  all — ^was  intended  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  geographical  question,  and 
resembled  in  this  respect  the  voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  explored  the  Erythrssan  Sea  by  order  of  Darius.  The 
great  length  of  time  employed  would  in  itself  be  sufiScient 
to  deter  future  navigators  from  attempting  to  follow  the 
example  for  commercial  purposes ;  and  the  discovery,  even  if 
it  were  really  made,  would  not  have  had  the  effect  of  opening 
out  a  new  commercial  route  to  other  lands. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  accomplished  ivith  a  view  to  arriving  in 


*  BenTiell's  Orography  of  HerodoUu,  \  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  at  a  still 


p.  714.  Bee  aLio  Major's  Prince  Henry 
the  NatMjaicT,  p.  442.  From  the  re- 
searches of  this  recent  writer  it  appears 
clear  ttiat  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coasts  of  Australia  hsd  been  actuHlly 


earlier  period,  though  never  reoorded 
in  an  authentic  form,  or  at  least  in 
such  a  form  as  to  attract  general  at- 
tention. 
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India ;  and  the  result  fully  justified  the  importance  attached 
to  it  on  that  account*^  No  such  prize  would  reward  the 
Phoenician  Toyagers,  or  lead  other  navigators  to  follow  in  their 
track.  Yet  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  they  should  not 
have  held  sufiScient  intercourse  with  the  natives  to  discover 
the  great  abundance  of  gold  existing  among  them^  either  on 
the  coasts  of  Mozambique  or  those  of  Guinea;  and  gold  was 
undoubtedly,  in  ancient,  even  more  than  in  modem,  times, 
the  attraction  which  none  could  resist.^ 

§  7.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  alleged  voyage  of 
the  Phoenicians  under  Necho  is  one  of  those  statements  that 
cannot  be  disproved,  or  pronounced  to  be  absolutely  impossible ; 
but  that  the  difiSculties  and  improbabilities  attending  it  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  set  aside  without  better 
evidence  than  the  mere  statement  of  Herodotus,  upon  the 
authority  of  unknown  informants.'  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  later  times  how  easily  such  reports  were  got  up  and 
believed — as  in  the  case  of  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus  (which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  hereafter),  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
reported  by  Cornelius  Nepos  to  have  circumnavigated  the 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  the 
Baltic  (!) ;  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  case  of  Hanno,  an 
expedition  which  did  not  really  advance  as  far  south  as  the 
Equator  was  magnified  into  a  complete  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.* 

§  8.  Herodotus,  however^  did  not  rest  his  belief  in  the 
peninsular  character  of  Africa  solely  upon  the  history  of  this 
expedition,  conclusive  as  he  deemed  it.  ^'  Necho  (he  tells  us) 
was  the  first  to  prove  it ;  but  besides  this  (he  adds)  the  Cartha- 
ginians assert  the  same  thing."    Whether  they  based  their 


*  Hence  the  name  of  Cape  of  Good   I      *  Sofela,  on  the  coast  of  Mozambique^ 


Hope,  which  was  given  to  the  southern 
promontory  of  Africa  by  John  IL,  king 
of  Portugal,  in  anticipation  ^of  the 
realization  of  the  long-coveted  passage 
to  India.*'  (Biajor's  Prince  Henry^  p. 
3450 


was  during  the  middle  ages  the  tract 
from  which  the  Arabian  traders  derived 
their  principal  supply  of  gold. 

»  Note  V,  p.  817. 

*  Bee  the  next  Chapter. 
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belief  upon  any  alleged  diacoTeiies  of  their  own,  he  has  un- 
fortunately left  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that 
they  did  so.*  But  the  historian  breaks  o£f  abruptly  to  tell  us 
of  another  attempt  to  circumnavigate  Africa,  which  did  not 
prove  successful,  and  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  really  accomplished.* 

§  9.  The  unsuccessful  attempt,  just  adverted  to,  is  thus 
related  by  Herodotus.'  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  high 
rank,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Xerxes,  and  been 
condemned  to  death  by  that  monarch,  was  allowed,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  to  obtain  a  respite  of  his  sentence 
on  condition  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  For  this 
purpose  he  went  down  to  Egypt,  and  having  there  obtained  a 
ship  and  a  crew,  he  set  sail  for  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  After 
passing  through  the  Straits,  he  doubled  the  Libyan  headland 
of  Cape  Soloeis,  and  proceeded  from  thence  towards  the  south 
for  a  long  distance.  But  after  a  voyage  of  many  months, 
having  passed  over  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  and  finding  it  still 
stretch  farther  and  farther  before  him,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  return.  According  to  his  report,  the  coast,  at  the  farthest 
point  which  he  was  able  to  reach  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
men  of  dwarfish  stature,  who  were  clad  in  dresses  made  of 


*  Mr.  Rawlinson  indeed  translates 
the  passage  of  Herodotus  (iv.  43)  as 
dibtinctly  asserting  that  *'  the  Cartha- 
ginians, according  to  their  own  account, 
made  ^  voyage :"  and  Ifr.  Blakesley 
also  understands  the  words  in  the  same 
sense.  But  it  seems  to  me  dear  that 
tlie  true  meaning  of  the  passage  is  offrw 
lihf  d^  (ji  Aifmi)  iyv^ffSii  rh  wpwroy 
(sc  mplppvTOS  iowra)  furk  Bk  Kapxth 
96piol  clori   ol  kiyovTts  (sc.  mplppvrov 


digression  to  recount  the  voyage  of 
Sataspes,  who  did  noi  succeed  in  cir- 
cumnavigating Africa.  This  account 
he  had  probably  heard  at  Samoa, 
wbither  toe  eunuch  of  Sataspes  had 
fled  with  his  treasures.  It  is  certainly 
a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Larcher  and 
Ukert  have  done,  that  it  was  this  his- 
tory of  Sataspes,  which  Herodotus  had 
heard  from  the  Carihaginiane.  The 
words  ^cl  2arfi<nnff  7c  ...  06  vcpi- 


cTroi).    This  is  the  proposition  thai  he   ,   ^tXomtc  Ai/9^ir,  ^ir*  airrh  rovro  ircfi^0cls 


sets  out  with  asserting  (iv.  42),  and 
that  all  the  other  statements  are  in- 
tended to  confirm.  He  would  probably 
have  proceeded  to  teU  us  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Carthaginiaus  based  their 


are  conclusive  on  this  point. 

*  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  is  great  probability  that  their 
views  were  founcied  on  the  voyage  of 
Hanno,   ooncemiog   which   we    have 


confidence,  had  he  not  unfortunately   '   autiientic    information   from   another 
been  led  away  (as  in  so  many  other  '   quarter, 
passages  in  his  history)  by  the  love  of  ,       '  iv.  43, 
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leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  They  were  a  harmless  race,  dwelling 
in  towns  and  possessing  cattle,  bnt  fled  to  the  mountains  on 
the  approach  of  the  strangers.  He  further  alleged,  as  a  reason 
why  he  did  not  continue  his  voyage,  that  his  ship  stuck  fast, 
and  would  not  advance  any  farther.*  But  this  account,  which 
Herodotus  himself  appears  to  have  considered  a  mere  pretence, 
did  not  satisfy  Xerxes,  who  ordered  the  unfortunate  voyager 
to  be  executed,  as  having  failed  in  his  enterprise. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  return,  it  is 
clear  that  Sataspes,  by  attempting  the  circumnavigation  fram 
the  west  encountered  difficulties  and  delays  which  would  not 
have  presented  themselves  had  he  taken  the  contrary  direction ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  had  advanced  far 
enough  to  the  south  to  come  in  contact  with  the  negro  tribes, 
beyond  the  great  desert,  who  were  comparatively  civilized, 
having  fixed  abodes  and  dwelling  in  towns.  Beyond  this  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  safe  conclusion  from  such  a  meagre 
narrative. 


*  This  ia  a  fftYourite  excuse,  or  fancy, 
with  timid  voyagen  lu  all  ages.  The 
same  reason  was  alleged  by  the  Ara- 
bian navigators  in  the  middle  ages,  as 


preyenting  their  oontinning  their  voy- 
ages beyond  So&la  around  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  263. 

USE  OF  CAMELS. 

Mr.  Eenbtck  (AncietU  Egypij  vol.  i.  p.  76)  notices  the  "almost 
insurmountable"  difficulty  of  traversiDg  the  Sahara  before  the 
introduotion  of  the  oamel,  "  whioh  never  appears  in  the  monuments 
of  the  Pharaonio  times  : "  and  he  adds  in  a  note :  *'  We  have  such 
ample  representations  of  Egyptian  life,  that  if  the  camel  had  been 
naturalized  there  as  a  beast  of  burden,  it  must  have  occurred  in  the 
paintings." 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Arabians  brought  camels  laden  with 
water-skins  to  supply  the  army  of  Cambyses  on  its  march  through 
the  desert  from  Syria  into  Egypt  (iii.  9).  But  notwithstanding 
this,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  Quintus  Curtius  indeed  mentions  their  employment 
by  Alexander  the  Oreat  during  his  march  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon 
(iv.  30,  §  12),  but  this  appears  to  have  been  quite  an  isolated 
instance :  and  strange  as  it  appears  to  us,  it  seems  to  be  a  well- 
established  fact  that  the  use  of  camels  was  practically  unknown  in 
Africa  until  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  (See  the  dissertation 
by  Hitter,  in  his  Erdkunde  von  Anen^  voL  yiiL  part  ii.  pp.  705-710.) 

Hence  the  account§  given  by  Heereu  *  and  by  Mr.  Hoskins  ^  of 
the  supposed  extent  of  the  commerce  of  Meroe  in  very  ancient 
times,  which  are  based  throughout  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  centre  from  which  large  caravans  of  camels  traversed  the  deserts 
in  all  directions,  are  almost  wholly  illusory. 


NOTE  B,  p.  263. 

DISTANCES  ON  THE  NILE. 


Yet  even  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  Nile  his  notions  of  the 
dititances  are  very  inaccurate.    So  much  time  and  ingenuity  have 

•  African  NatioMy  vol.  i.  pp.  430-472.        »  Travdt  in  Ethiopia,  4to,  Lond.  1835. 
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been  spent  in  endeavouring  to  reooncile  or  explain  the  statements 
of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to  distances,  in  conntnes  which 
were  very  imperfectly  known,  that  it  is  important  to  observe  how 
widely  the  statements  of  Herodotus  differ  from  the  ti'uth,  even  in  a 
country  so  well  known  as  Egypt,  which  he  had  himself  visited,  and 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  error  as  to  the  localities.  Herodotus 
tells  us  in  one  passage  that  the  distance  from  Heliopolis  to  the  sea 
is  1500  stadia  exactly  (ii.  7),  which  would  be  equal  to  150  geo- 
graphical miles,  or  about  173  English  miles:   while  in  another 
passage  (ii.  9),  though  apparently  referring  to  the  same  computa- 
tion, he  allows  only  1260  stadia  for  the  same  interval.     The  actual 
distance  to  the  old  Sebennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile — the  nearest  of 
the  three,  and  therefore  certainly  the  one  that  we  should  naturally 
suppose  to  be  meant — is,  according  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  only  about 
110  English  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river.    If  on  the 
other  hand  we  suppose  the  distance  to  be  reckoned  from  the  Canopio 
mouth,  which  was  that  generally  resorted  to  by  the  Greeks,  Uie 
distance  would  be  about  150  miles,  a  tolerable  approach  to  the 
truth :  but  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this  supposition  in 
itself  shows  the  vagueness  of  such  estimates,  considered  as  geo- 
graphical data. 

Again,  the  distances  above  Heliopolis,  where  no  such  ambiguity 
can  arise,  are  equally  overstated.  lliiiB  Herodotus  reckons  the 
distance  from  Heliopolis  up  the  river  to  Thebes  at  81  Egyptian 
Bchceni  or  4860  stadia,  equal  to  about  552  English  miles,  and  that 
from  Thebes  to  Elephantine  at  1800  stadia,  or  more  than  206 
English  miles.  But  the  former  distance  (acording  to  Sir  G.  Wil- 
kinson) is  really  only  421  English  miles,  and  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  124  miles. 

The  source  of  his  error  is  in  this  instance  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  distances  are  doubtless  given  by  him  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Egyptian  boatmen,  who  would  express  them  in  fcikent  (o^^ocvoi), 
as  indeed  Herodotus  himself  does  in  several  passages :  and  these  he 
reduced  into  stadia,  at  the  rate  of  60  stadia  to  the  schoene  (ii.  6). 
But  tliis  Egyptian  measure  was,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (who  had 
himself  made  the  voyage  up  the  Nile),  a  very  vague  and  unFettled 
one,  varying,  he  asRures  us,  from  30  to  120  stadia.  (Strab.  xvii.  c.  1, 
%  24,  p.  804).  No  doubt  the  distances  were  in  fact  merely  estimated^ 
not  meamr^  at  all :  and  this  glaring  instance  sufficiently  ehows  us 
how  little  such  estimates  are  to  be  relied  on. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  reckons  it 
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only  nine  days'  voyafl^e  up  the  river  from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes, 
probably  speaking  from  his  own  experience :  but  such  a  passage  is 
unusually  rapid,  and  twenty  days  is  not  more  than  *'  a  fair  average 
passage"  from  Cairo  to  Thebes.    (Wilkinson's  Handbook  for  Eg^^ 

p.  2.) 

It  may  be  added  that  his  enormous  eza^eration  oonceming  the 
size  of  the  Lake  Moeris,  whioh  he  describes  as  3600  stadia  (360 
geographical  miles)  in  circumference  (ii.  149),  while  according  to 
the  recent  careful  investigations  of  M.  linant  de  Bellefonds,  cited 
by  Farthey  {Zur  Erdkunde  dea  Alien  Aegyptena^  p.  511),  it  could  never 
have  exceeded  48  to  50  geographical  miles  in  circuit,  shows  how 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  estimates:  even  where, 
as  in  this  instance,  Herodotus  had  himself  visited  the  locality. 


NOTE  C,  p.  264. 

THE  DODEOASCHCENUS. 


Herodotus  tells  us  that  this  part  of  the  navigation,  requiring 
the  boats  to  be  dragged  by  main  force  up  the  rapids,  continued  for 
12  aehomi  (equal  to  720  stadia) ;  this  required  four  days  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  the  contioquent  slowness  of  pro- 
gress. This  distance  of  12  schceni  from  Tachompso  to  Sjene  or 
Elephantine  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
discovered  at  Fhilas  :  it  afterwards  gave  name  to  a  district  called 
the  Dodeoaschoenns  (AcoScucacrxoivo?),  which  occupied  precisely  this 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  (Ptolemy,  Oeography,  iv.  5,  §  74.) 
The  error  of  Herodotus  appears  to  have  arisen  from  his  confounding 
the  interval  thus  designated  with  that  of  the  rapids,  and  sup- 
posing the  difficulties  of  navigation  to  extend  equally  through  the 
whole  distance. 

In  other  respects  his  description  of  the  rapids  themselves,  and  the 
mode  of  passing  them,  is  very  conect,  and  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  absurd  fables  current  on  the  subject  in  later  times. 
The  First  Cataract,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  in  fact  merely  a 
succession  of  rapids :  the  entire  descent  in  a  space  of  five  miles  being 
only  80  feet.     (Kenrick's  Egypt,  p.  31.) 

The  Tachompso  of  Herodotus  appears  in  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  under  the 
form  of  Metacompso,  which  he  places  opposite  to  Pselcis,  a  well- 
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known  locality,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Dakkeh.  But 
Herodotus  was  misinformed  as  to  the  size  of  the  island,  there  being 
nothing  in  this  part  of  the  Nile  but  mere  islets. 


NOTE  D,  p.  266. 

THE   AUTOMOLI. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  these  Automoli  of  Herodotus,  whom 
he  mentions  only  by  this  Greek  form  of  their  name,  are  the  same 
people  noticed  by  Eratosthenes  and  several  later  writers  under 
the  pame  of  the  Sembritee  or  Sebrit»,  to  whom  a  similar  origin 
is  ascribed :  and  the  data  furnished  by  these  writers  enable  us 
to  place  them  with  reasonable  certainty  in  the  region  of  the  mo- 
dern Sennaar,  in  13^  to  14^  N.  latitude :  and  about  twenty  days' 
journey  above  Meroe.  (See  this  subject  fully  discussed  by  St. 
Martin,  Le  Nord  de  VAfrique  dana  rAntiquiiS^  pp.  24-29),  and  by 
Mr.  Cooley  (Ptolemy  and  the  NilSj  pp.  20-23) ;  a  work  with  which 
the  French  author  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted.)  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  enormous  exaggeration  of  the  distance  by 
Herodotus,  except  from  the  tendency  to  vague  overstatements  com- 
mon in  speaking  of  all  remote  and  imperfectly  known  regions.  The 
contrast  it  presents  with  the  accuracy  of  his  information  concerning 
Meroe  is  an  instructive  example  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  his 
statements  according  to  the  nature  of  his  materials — a  distinction 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  on  geography. 


NOTE  E,  p.  266. 

DISTANOES  ON   THE  UPPER  NILE. 

This  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth.  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  also  estimated  the  distance 
from  Syene  to  Meroe  at  60  days'  journey,  but  whether  by  land  or 
by  water  is  not  stated  (Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  c.  99,  §  183).  The 
distances  given  by  Herodotus  in  detail  give  only  56  days,  viz., 
4  days  for  the  ascent  of  the  rapids,  40  days  by  hmd,  and  12  more 
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by  water  to  Meroe  :  but  the  omiflsion  is  obviously  to  be  supplied  by 
the  supposed  lake,  and  the  navigation  thence  to  the  beginning  of 
the  npper  rapids.  This  would  correspond  with  the  interval  between 
Dakkeh  and  the  second  cataract  at  Wady  Haifa,  which  must  always 
have  been  the  point  at  which  voyagers  up  the  Nile  quitted  their 
boats  and  took  to  travelling  by  land.  The  navigation  in  this  part 
being  unimpeded,  the  distance  might  probably  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty  in  four  days. 


NOTE  F,  p.  266. 

GOUBSE   OF  THE  KILE  FROM   WEST  TO  EAST. 

Niebuhr  is  almost  the  only  writer  upon  the  subject  who  has  seen 
the' necessity  of  applying  the  words  of  Herodotus  (pUiSk  dv  iinriprjq 
T€  Kcu  ^Xiov  SvcTficcok,  11.  31)  to  tho  couTso  of  the  river  from  the 
country  of  the  Automoli  to  Elephantine.'  But  Yalckenaer,  in  a 
note  to  Herodotus  (ii.  84),  understands  and  explains  the  words  in 
the  same  sense :  ''  Supra  JEgypium  fluit  ab  Occidente."  Unless  we 
thus  understand  them,  the  comparison  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  with 
that  of  the  Ister  becomes  quite  unintelligible :  for  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  assign  to  it  this  long  course  from  the  west.  Colonel 
Leake  and  Mr.  Bawlinson  both  translate  the  past^age  as  if  Herodotus 
had  meant  to  say  that  ai  thai  point — the  farthest  to  which  it  was 
known  with  certainty,  the  river  came  from  the  west»  though  up  to 
the  land  of  the  Automoli  it  had  had  a  course  from  south  to  noi'th. 
But  Herodotus  would  surely  have  given  some  clearer  intimation  of 
such  a  marked  change  in  its  direction  had  such  been  his  meaning. 
The  passage  as  it  stands  at  present  (jt^xP^  1*-^  ^'^'^  rtfrfripnav  firjvQv 
wXoaru  Kcl  oSov  yivuKnccrcu  6  NcZXos  7rap€(  rov  cv  Atyvim^  p€v/JuiTQi  •  •  •  • 
pccc  Sk  dv  ifnriptfi  re  xal  rgXiov  W/i,c<t>v),  certainly  seems  intended  to 
convey  the  same  idea  as  we  find  elsewhere  more  distinctly  expressed 
in  the  case  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  sources  of  which  were  also 
unknown — a  passage  in  all  respects  veiy  parallel  to  the  one  now 
under  ccHisideration  :  fi^xpi  fjL€y  vw  Vi^pav  \(Siipovy  c9  rw  rccro'^xucoi^ra 
^pmp€iia¥  wkooi  larCf  yiywrMrtu  piuv  diro  pop€m  avifiov  (iv.  53).  In 
both  oases  the  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  seems  to  be  that 


*  Geogr,  of  HerodottUj  pp.  15,  20. 
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the  general  direction  of  the  course  of  the  river  is  meant,  not  merely 
its  direction  at  the  fiirthest  point  indicated. 

It  is  singular  that  almost  all  the  commentators  conceive  Hero- 
dotus to  have  assumed  this  westerly  origin  of  the  Nile,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  story  of  the  Nasamonians.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  was  just  the  converite.  He  knew,  or 
supposed  he  knew,  that  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as 
far  as  it  was  known,  came  from  the  west.  Beyond  that,  he  says, 
no  one  knew  anything  about  it.  But  when  he  hears  of  these  Nasa- 
monians having  discovered  a  great  river,  ufUh  crocodiles  in  U^  flowing 
from  the  west,  he  immediatel}'  concludes  that  that  river  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Nile ;  an  inference  natural  enough  from  the  data 
that  he  possessed. 


NOTE  G,  p.  268. 

SUPPOSED  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  only  exception  was  a  tale  told  him  by  a  certain  priest,  wha 
was  registrar  of  the  sacred  property  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at 
Sais  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  Herodotus  justly  rejects  as  utterly 
unworthy  of  credit  (ii.  28).  According  to  this  feible  the  real  source 
of  the  Nile  was  just  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  between  Syene  and 
.Elephantine,  where  there  were  two  mountains  with  sharply-peaked 
summits,  called  Grophi  and  Mophi,  and  between  the  two  was  an 
unfathomable  abyss,  from  which  arose  the  waters  that  were  the 
real  sources  of  the  Nile,  one  half  of  which  flowed  towards  the 
north  into  Egypt,  the  other  half  towards  the  south  into  Ethiopia. 
He  added,  that  the  abyss  had  been  found  to  be  unfathomable  by 
FsammetichuH,  who  had  in  vain  attempted  to  sound  its  depths 
with  a  rope  many  thousand  fathoms  in  length;  a  circumstance 
which,  Herodotus  justly  observes,  if  the  fact  was  true,  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  violence  of  the  eddy  at  this  point,  occasioned 
by  the  passage  of  the  river  between  the  two  mountains. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  a  story,  which 
represents  the  Nile  above  Syene  as  flowing  towards  Ethiopia  instead 
of  from  it ;  but  it  is  certain  that  traces  of  the  same  idea — whether 
really  of  Egyptian  .origin,  or  in  consequence  of  its  being  told  by 
Herodotus — are  found  current  at  a  later  period.     Thus  when  Ger- 
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manioas  visited  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  he  was  shown  the 
unfathomable  abyss  in  question;  and  Seneca  alludes  to  it  as 
regarded  by  the  natives  as  the  source  of  the  Nile  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii. 
61 ;  Seneca,  QumsL  Nat,  iv.  2).  Herodotus,  howeVer,  appears  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  it,  when  he  himself  ascended  the  river  as 
far  as  Elephantine,  and  it  was  doubtless  on  his  return  to  Lower 
Egypt  that  he  first  heard  the  tale  from  the  priest  at  Sais,  so  that 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  enquiiies  on  the  spot. 

It  is  certainly  bard  upon  Herodotus  that  he  has  been  frequently 
censured,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  819; 
Mure's  History  of  Oreek  Literaiurey  vol.  iv.  p.  387),  for  his  credulity 
in  relating  such  a  story  as  this,  though  he  in  fact  cites  it  only  to 
express  his  utter  disbelief  of  it,  and  thought  the  priest  was  making 
game  of  him  (jf/ioiyc  ircui£civ  ^Sokcc  ^a/icvo^  ciScvoi  drpcKccos).  But, 
as  often  happens  in  similar  cases,  an  idea  once  started,  however 
absurd,  found  supporters  who  attempted  to  give  it  a  rational 
interpretation,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  tale  told  by  Herodotus, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  theory,  found  in  some  of  the  Arabic  writers, 
of  two  Niles  takiDg  their  rise  together,  and  the  one  flowing  to  the 
north,  the  other  to  the  south.  But  they  judiciously  placed  these 
sources  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  positive  knowledge. 

It  was  probably  this  last  theory,  combined  with  a  very  oonfosed 
and  imperfect  recollection  of  the  passage  in  Herodotus,  that  led  an 
eminent  traveller  in  our  own  time  to  look  for  **  the  fountains  of  Hero-- 
dotus "  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  far  south  of  the  Equator ; 
foigetting  that  the  "  fountains  *'  as  described  to  the  historian  were 
to  be  found  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  within  the  confines  of 
Egypt  itself!     (Livingstone's  Last  Journals^  vol.  ii.  pp.  50,  1G9.) 


NOTE  H,  p.  271. 

EXPEDITION   OF  THE   NASAMONIANS. 

This  view  is  maintained  by  Colonel  Leake,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Oeograjpihical  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  1-28,^  as  well 
as  by  Major  Rennell  {Oeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  432,  4to  edit.),  in  whqse 


*  The  substance  of  this  paper  lias  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  £.  B.  James  in  the 
article  Kigbb  in  Dr.  Smith's  Diei.  of  Ancient  Oeography,  toI.  ii.  p.  428. 
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time,  however,  the  geography  of  Central  Africa  was  still  very 
imperfectly  known.  It  is  strongly  opposed  by  Mr.  Cooley  (in 
his  edition  of  Larcher's  Notes  on  Herodotus,  vol.  i.  p.  241),  wha 
contends  that  the  river  could  be  no  other  than  the  Yeou,  the  main 
river  of  Bornon,  and  regards  it  as  **  in  the  highest  degree  improbable*' 
that  the  Nasamonians  should  have  reached  the  Quorra,  or  river  of 
Timbuctoo.  But,  without  insisting  too  closely  upon  the  direction 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  do  less  violence 
to  his  statement  by  supposing  them  to  have  travelled  in  a  south- 
westerly  direction,  than  dtie  south,  which  they  must  have  done  in 
order  to  reach  Bornon.  And  with  regard  to  Ihe  distance  to  be 
traversed,  supposing  them  to  set  out  from  Fezzan,  which  is 
admitted  by  both  hypotheses,  the  distance  to  be  traversed  before 
reaching  the  river  of  Bomou  is  not  less  than  12  degrees  of  latitude 
or  720  6.  miles,  as  measured  in  a  direct  line  on  the  map ;  while 
that  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  Quorra  hardly  exceeds  900  O.  miles. 
Supposing  the  one  journey  to  be  possible,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that 
the  difference  is  such  as  to  render  the  other  impossible. 

The  theory  of  M.  de  St.  Martin,  which  agrees  in  substance  with 
that  of  M.  Walckenaer,  that  the  Nasamonians  never  crossed  the 
great  Sahara  at  all,  but  that  the  river  visited  by  them  was  only 
the  river  of  Wargla,  to  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas,^  appears  to  me 
to  satisfy  none  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  There  is  no 
permanent  river  there,  but  a  mere  wctdi,  with  a  lake,  which  becomes 
a  mere  bed  of  salt  in  the  summer ;  there  could  never  have  been 
crocodiles  in  such  a  stream,  nor  could  the  inhabitants  have 
been  materially  different  from  the  other  Libyan  races.  The  oasis 
of  Wargla  is  indeed  exactly  one  of  those  described  by  Herodotus 
as  situated  in  the  '*  belt  of  sand ;"  the  broad  expanse  of  the  desert 
stretches  out  from  thence  both  to  the  south  and  west.*^  It  was  this 
desert  that  he  conceived  the  Nasamonians  to  have  crossed;  and 
there  appears  no  altema.tive,  but  either  to  believe  that  they  had 
really  done  so,  or  to  reject  the  whole  story  as  a  fiction.  Even  if 
we  adopt  the  latter  cotirse,  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  it 
without  supposing  that  some  vague  rumour  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  river  in  the  interior  of  the  continent  had  reached  the  tribes  on 
the  sea-coast. 


*  St.  Martin,  Le  Nord  de  VAfriqtte 
dang  r Antiquity,  pp.  16-20;  Walck- 
enaer, Beeherehei    G4ographique»   sur 


VAfrique  Septentrtonale^  p.  353. 

*  See  the  description  of  it  in  Mr. 
Tristram's  Great  Sahara,  p.  218. 
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NOTE  I,  p.  271. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  QOMMUNIOATIOK  WITH  INTERIOR. 

It  has  indeed  been  assumed  hy  several  modem  writers,  more 
especially  by  Heeren,  that  the  caravan  trade  of  Central  Africa 
must  always  have  been  substantially  the  same ;  and  that  as  there 
are  now,  and  have  been  ever  since  the  middle  ages,  frequented 
caravan  routes  from  Tripoli  by  Fezzan  to  Bornon,  and  again  from 
Morocco  to  Timbuctoo  and  the  regions  on  the  Niger,  similar  com- 
munications must  have  existed  in  ancient  times.  But  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  existing  system  of  caravan  trade  dates  only  from 
the  introduction  of  Islamism  into  Africa.  It  was  the  Arabs  who 
first  introduced  the  camel  into  Northern  Africa,  and  without  camels 
any  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior  was  impossible.  The 
Negro  races  have  never  shown  any  disposition  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  mode  of  transport,  and  at  the  present  day  the  commerce  of 
the  interior  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Moorish,  that  is,  by 
Mohammedan,  traders.  The  i^read  of  Islamism  has-  doubtless  led 
to  increased  communication  horn  another  cause,  the  necessity  for 
the  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  the  outlying  and  detached  regions 
of  the  continent  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Even  in  the 
most  flourishing  times  of  the  Carthaginians  they  da  not  appear  to 
have  made  any  use  of  camels ;  and  as  late  as  the  days  of  Strabo  the 
oommunications  with  the  tribes  of  Western  AfHca  who  dwelt 
beyond  the  Sahara  were  scanty  and  irregular.*  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  there  is  certainly  no  indication  that  either  the  Cartha- 
ginians or  the  Greeks  of  the  Cyrenaica  had  any  commercial  inter* 
course  with  the  regions  beyond  the  Great  Desert. 

Heeren  indeed  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  traffic  in  gold^ 
and  gold  dust,  which  he  supposes  to  have  attracted  the  merchants 
of  antiquity,  as  it  has  done  the  Moorish  traders  in  later  times,  to 
brave  the  perils  of  the  desert,  on  the  north  side  of  which,  as  he 
justly  observes,  little  or  no  gold  is  to  be  found.''  But  there  is  in  fact 
no  indication  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  that  gold  was  brought  from 


•  Strabo,  XTii.  p.  828.  The  Pharu- 
fiians  (ae  he  teDs  usV  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  dwelling  beyond  the  great 
desert  in  Western  Libya,  held  only 
rare  and  occasional  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  "  tying 


skins  of  water  under  the  bellies  of  tl)eir 
horses  "  in  order  to  cross  the  desert ;  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  shifts  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  the  want 
of  camels. 

^  African  Naiions,  toI.  i.  p.  183. 

X  2 
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the  interior  of  Libya  at  all.  It  was  indeed  supposed  to  be  found  in 
fabulons  abundance  among  the  Macrobian  Ethiopians,  who  dwelt 
on  the  southern  sea  (iii.  17),  but  all  that  is  related  of  them  has  an 
air  of  mere  fable.  The  historian  also  describes  in  detail  the  trade 
in  gold  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  with  the  tribes  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  shores  of  the  western  Ocean,  but  no  trace 
is  to  be  found  of  the  ezistenoe  of  any  such  trade  by  land  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  • 


NOTE  K,  p.  276. 

EBEONEOUS  POSITION  ASSIGNED  TO  GABTHAGE. 

Strabo  supposed  the  parallel  of  Carthage  to  be  only  1000  stadia 
(100  G.  miles)  to  the  north  of  that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  inner- 
most bight  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  be  less  than  2000  stadia  south  of 
Carthage.  The  real  difference  is  not  less  than  six  degrees  and 
three-quarters  of  latitude,  or  more  than  400  G.  miles.  Even  Ptolemy 
fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  placed  Carthage  less  than  two  degrees 
to  the  north  of  Alexandria.  The  influence  of  this  error  upon  their 
conception  of  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean  will  have  to  be 
considered  hereafter:  but  its  effect  upon. that  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  was  to  bring  the  land  of  the  Garamantes  (Fezzan)  nearly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  of  the  Gaotulians,  the  Biledulgerid  of  the  Arabs : 
a  change  which  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  the 
views  of  Herodotus  upon  the  subject. 


NOTE  L,  p.  276. 

THE  OASES. 


The  name  Oasis  or  Auasis,  which  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  is  not, 
indeed,  found  in  Herodotus  in  this  sense:  it  was  probably  first 
introduced  by  the  Alexandrian  writers,  and  was  already  familiar 
to  Strabo.  Herodotus  in  one  passage  speaks  of  an  expedition  sent 
by  Cambyses  against  a  city  Oasis,  where  the  capital  of  the  Great 
Oasis,  west  of  Thebes,  is  undoubtedly  meant  (iii.  26),  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  idea  of  the  term  otherwise  than  as  a 
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proper  name.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  spot  thus  designated  is 
oommonlj  known  as  "el  Wah/'  **  the  Oasis/'  in  contradistinction  to 
all  others* 


NOTE  M,  p.  277. 

STMMETBIOAL  ARBANOEMEKT  OF  OASES. 

This  tendency  to  symmetry  and  regularity  is  not  peculiar  to 
Herodotus.  The  Arabian  geographers,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day,  commonly  reckon  **ten  days'  journey"  from  one  of  these 
halting-places  to  another,  with  little  reference  to  the  exact  dis- 
tance. The  journey  from  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (Siwah)  to  that  of 
Augila  is,  in  fact,  just  about  ten  days'  journey,  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  one  best  known  to  Herodotus,  from  the  proximity  of 
these  two  stations  to  the  Cyrenaica.  Edrisi,  in  his  geographical 
work,  reckons  ten  days'  journey  from  Aujilah  to  Zala,  and  again 
ten  days  more  to  Zawilah,  which  was  in  his  time  the  capital  of 
Pezzan. 

It  must  be  remarked  also  that  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  extent 
of  the  Oases  themselves,  though  these  in  several  instances  occupy 
a  district  of  considerable  size,  and  that  of  Fezzan  spreads  out  into 
an  extensive  region.  Herodotus,  indeed,  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  *'  hill  of  salt,"  which  he  supposed  to  exist  in  each  case,  as  the 
centre  of  the  habitable  district  around  it,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  latter. 


NOTE  N,  p.  278. 

CONFUSION  OF  GREAT  OASIS  AND  THAT  OF  AMMON. 

This  appears  to  me  by  far  the  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
But  with  their  usual  unwillingness  to  admit  that  Herodotus  can 
have  made  a  mistake,  several  writers  have  suggested  that  an  inter- 
mediate station  has  fallen  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  route  he  has 
traced  lay  through  the  Great  and  Little  Oasis  to  that  of  Ammon. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  this  may  have  been  the  case  with  regard 
to  his  original  information,  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands :  and  this  must  be  taken 
therefore  as  correctly  representing  his  view  of  the  matter.  In  like 
manner  Heeren  has  suggested  that  another  station  may  have  been 
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omitted  1i)etw6en  Angila  and  the  Garamantes,  the  real  distanoe 
being  nearly  doable  that  indicated  by  Herodotus.  But,  as  Niebnhr 
justly  observes,  the  sonndness  of  the  text  in  all  these  passages 
admits  of  no  doubt :  and  we  have  only  to  deal  with  them  as  we  find 
them«  Whether  the  original  error  lay  with  Herodotus  or  his 
informants,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  now  to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  eonfnsion  in  this  instance 
may  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the  same  Egyptian 
deity,  whom  Herodotus  calls  the  Theban  Zeus,  and  who  was 
generally  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Zeus  Ammon,  had  a  temple  also 
in  the  Great  Oasis.  Herodotus  may  have  obtained  lus  information 
concerning  this  temple  at  ThSbea^  while  his  accounts  of  the  true 
Ammonium— the  Oasis  of  Siwah — were  almost  certainly  collected 
at  Gyrene.  Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
he  may  have  confused  the  two. 

It  must  be  added  that  his  account  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Cam- 
byses  against  the  Ammonians  (iii.  25,  26)  is  based  upon  the  same 
misconception,  as  he  represents  the  king  as  first  detaching  the 
troops  for  that  purpose  from  Thebes :  though  the  Ammonians  really 
lay  much  nearer  to  Memphis,  and  nearest  of  all  to  the  Lake  Moeris. 
In  this  narrative,  however,  he  clearly  separates  the  Oasis,  where 
the  city  of  that  name  was  situated,  from  the  Ammonium.  It  was  in 
the  sandy  desert  bettoeen  the  two  that  the  army  perished. 

That  Herodotus  should  have  fallen  into  error  as  to  the  true 
geographical  position  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  is  not  surprising. 
Even  Ptolemy — as  M.  Parthey  has  pointed  out — brought  it  down 
much  too  far  south,  so  as  to  make  it  almost  precisely  equidistant 
£rom  Memphis  and  from  Thebes.  (Parthey,  Die  Oase  dee  Ammon^ 
p.  148 :  and  see  his  map.) 


NOTE  O,  p.  280. 

THE  ATLANTES  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Mr.  Tristram  suggests  that  the  description  of  Mount  Atlas  as 
given  by  Herodotus  may  have  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from  con- 
fused accounts  of  Mount  Zaghouan,  the  only  conspicuous  isolated 
mountain  in  the  Begency  of  Tunis,  (T%e  Chreat  Sahara,  p.  77.) 
But  Mount  Zaghouan  is  situated  far  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  oases 
which  we  are  following,  in  the  **  inhabited  district "  of  Herodotus 
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and  among  the  agricultural  Libyans.  It  is  quite  clear  tliat, 
according  to  the  conception  of  Herodotus,  the  belt  of  sand  in 
which  these  oases  were  situated  extended  continuously  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  western  ocean  (iv.  181, 185),  and  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  caravan  routes  to  Catihage.  Such  a  chain  of  oases, 
with  or  without  salt  rocks  ancl  hills,  might,  in  fact,  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  tract :  but  his  infoimation  concerning  it  was 
evidently  of  the  vaguest  description.  Still  the  name  of  Atlas  and 
the  Atlantes  certainly  seems  to  indicate  a  connection — ^however 
confused  and  imperfectly  under^itood — ^with  the  &r-ifamed  Mount 
Adas,  of  which  the  name  at  least  was  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks. 
At  the  same  time  the  name,  whether  Greek  or  Phoenician,  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  indigenous  origin,  and  the  question  naturally  suggestis 
itself,  whether  the  description  of  this  semi-fabulous  mountain  was 
not  transferred  by  the  Greek  traders  to  a  mountain  of  the  interior, 
with  which  it  had  no  real  connection,  on  account  of  the  name 
Atlantes  (or  some  native  form  resembling  it),  which  they  had  met 
with  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Herodotus  did  not  himself  conceive 
these  Atlantes  as  being  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ocean :  as  he  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  ridge  or  belt  of  sand  was 
continued  beyond  them  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  region 
outside  of  them  (Sti^xet  S*  Stv  ^  of^pv-q  fi€)(pL  'HpoxXcuv  on^Xcaiv,  koll  to 
€^(r)  rovTcW,  iv.  185),  but  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  the  names 
of  the  stations ;  thus  implying  clearly  that  he  supposed  there  was 
room  for  more  than  one  of  them. 


NOTE  P,  p.  284. 

THE  LOTOPHAGI. 


Scylaz  extends  the  name  of  the  Lotophagi  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  coast,  between  the  two  Syrtes,  from  the  river  Cinyps  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (§  110,  ed.  Miiller).  But 
he  describes  the  island,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Brachion, 
though  it  is  certainly  the  same  with  the  Meninx  of  later  writers, 
as  particularly  abundant  in  the  fruit.  Polybius,  who  visited  the 
region  in  person,  has  left  us  a  particular  account  of  the  lotus-tree 
and  its  fruit,  which  evidently  excited  great  interest  among  the 
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Greeks,  on  aooount  of  its  connection  with  the  Homeric  £ftble. 
(Polyb.  xii.  2.) 

The  tree  in  question  (the  Bhamnns  Lotns,  or  Zizyphns  Lotos  of 
botanists)  is  still  found  in  abundance  on  the  island  of  Djerba,  or 
Gerba  (the  MeniDX  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy),  and  its  fiuit  is  slill 
used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  Arabs,  though  modem  travellers 
are  far  from  finding  in  it  the  attraction  that  operated  so  powerfally 
on  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Barth,  Wanderungen  in  Nord-Afriha, 
p.  262 ;  Gu^rin,  Voyage  ArcMologique  dans  la  BSgenee  de  Tunia^ 
vol*  i.  p.  206).  They,  however,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  which  is  called  by  Barth  "  a 
terrestrial  paradise,"  a  circumstance  which  may  have  contributed 
to  its  being  selected  by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  **  the  dreamy 
lotus-eaters," 


NOTE  Q,  p.  286. 

THE  BIVEB  CINTPS. 


The  river  Cinyps  of  Herodotus,  which  is  mentioned  also  by 
Scylaz  and  the  later  geographers,  can  be  certainly  identified  with  the 
little  stream  called  Wadi  Quaam  (but  known  also  by  various  other 
Arabic  appellations),  which  flows  into  the  sea  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Lebdeh  (Leptis).  The  plain  on  both  sides  of  it,  extending 
from  Lebdeh  to  Mesarata,  though  now  uncultivated,  is  still  remark* 
able  for  its  natural  fertility;  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
barren  tracts  on  each  side  of  it.  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa,  p.  51 ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  317-319.)  In  ancient  times  it  possessed 
an  almost  proverbial  celebrity  for  its  productiveness,  which  pro- 
bably arose  in  great  measure  from  this  exceptional  mention  of  it 
in  Herodotus  (See  Mela,  i.  §  37,  and  Ovid,  Ex  Ponio,  ii.  7,  25. 
Cinyphisd  segetis  citius  numerabis  aristas).  It  was  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene,  from  whom  he  derived  his  infor- 
mation ;  and  at  an  earlier  period  the  Spartan  prince  Dorieus  had 
attempted  to  found  a  colony  there,  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
Libyan  tribes,  supported  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  naturally 
resisted  this  attempt  to  extend  the  chain  of  Greek  colonies  so  much 
nearer  to  their  own  frontiers  (Herodot.  v.  42).  Scylax,  however, 
speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  its  banks  (§  109),  though  he 
says  that  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  in  his  time.    But  within  a  few 
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miles  of  it  arose  the  city  of  Leptis— called  for  distinction's  sake 
Leptis  Magna — which  became,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Eomans,  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Northern  Africa, 


NOTE  R,  p.  286. 

THE   STRTIS. 


It  is  singular  that  Herodotns,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  and  extent  of  the  Syrtis,  should  say  nothing  of  its  physical 
peculiarities  or  the  dangers  of  its  navigation,  which  were  well, 
known  .to  Scylax  (§  110).  These  last,  though  greatly  exaggerated 
by  ancient  writers,  are  not  without  a.foundation  in  fact ;  and  arise 
from  the  extremely  flat  and  low  character  of  the  coast,  together 
with  a  number  of  sunken  rocks,  as  well  as  the  violence  of  the  north 
winds,  which  have  here  an  uninterrupted  sweep  across  the  broadest 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  tides,  which  are  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  great  sources  of  danger  in  both  Syrtes, 
are  in  fact  almost  imperceptible  in  the  Greater  Syrtis,  though 
thoy  attain  to  greater  importance  in  the  Lesser  Syrtis  than  at  any 
other  point  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  Venice  (Smyth's  Mediter' 
ranean,  pp.  187,  188 ;  Eennell,  p.  651).  In  this  respect,  as  in 
several  others,  the  writers  in  question  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  gulfs. 

The  extensive  quicksands,  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  the 
coast  was  **  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  a  kind  of  mixture  of  both,*' 
have  now  in  great  measui'e  disappeared ;  and  along  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  Captain  Beechey  is  of  opinion  that  the  land  has 
been  gaining  on  the  sea,  for  that  we  find  '*  the  ancient  parts  filled 
up,  the  lakes  converted  into  marshes,  and  the  quicksands  to  have 
become  solid  and  firm  "  (Beechey's  Northern  Africa^  p.  272).  Hence 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  peculiar  characters  of  this 
region  were  more  strongly  developed  in  ancient  times,  and  afforded 
somewhat  more  foundation  for  the  fables  that  were  built  upon 
them.  The  silence  of  Herodotus  cannot  fairly  be  cited  on  the  oUier 
side  as  proving  that  these  pecularities  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  or 
even  that  they  were  unknown  to  the  Cyrenaeans  in  his  day.  It  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  commend  Herodotus  (as  has  been  done  by 
some  modem  writers)  for  his  superior  information  and  accuracy. 
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merely  because  he  €ay8  nothing  abaiU  the  dangera  of  the  Sjrtis,  of 
which  he  never  mentionB  ikhe  name  except  moidentally. 


NOTE  S,  p.  287. 

THE  LAKE  TRITONtS. 


Major  Bennell,  in  whose  time  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Africa 
was  still  very  imperfectly  known,  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  the 
Lake  Tritonis  of  Herodotus  was  in  fact  identical  with  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  of  later  writers,  or  rather  comprised  that  and  the  inland  lake 
of  Lowdeah  united  (Oeogr.  of  SerodoU  p.  662) :  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  Mr.  Bawlinson,  who  speaks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis  as 
'*  an  inner  sea  **  which  stood  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Euxine.  (BaWlinson's  Herodotus^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  154,  note  1.)  But  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  necessity 
for  its  adoption.  The  terms  in  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Lake  Tritonis  (^  TpiruvU  Xlfimj)  and  the  tribes  that  dwelt  around  it 
are  certainly  such  as  to  imply  primd  facie  that  it  was  a  lake  or 
inland  piece  of  water :  he  nowhere  alludes  to  its  saltness,  but  calls 
it "  a  large  lake  "  cs  Xifivrjv  fieyakrfv  TpiTwvtSa,  iv.  179)  and  represents 
it  as  the  boundary  between  the  nomad  Libyans  and  the  agricultural 
tribes.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  salt  lake  known  under  the 
various  names  of  Chott  el  Fejij,  Chott  b\  Melah,  and  Sebkah 
Paraoun  (which  is  termed  by  Shaw  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah),  is  not 
less  than  110  miles  in  length :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
an  earlier  period  it  was  much  more  extensive  and  was  united  with 
various  other  salt  lakes  in  the  same  region,  so  as  to  cover  an  area 
of  nearly  double  that  extent.  (See  the  description  of  the  recent 
French  tlravellers,  M.  6u6rin  in  the  Voyage  ArchSohgique  dans  la 
Begenee  de  Tunis,  vol.  i.  pp.  247-250 ;  and  M.  Charles  Martins  in  tiie 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  July,  1864.)  It  is  at  present  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  only  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus  not  more  than  ten 
miles  in  width,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  bar  of  sand  gradually  thrown  up  by  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  tides.  It  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Scylax,  it  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  channel,  or  opening,  which  has  gradually 
silted  up. 

Thus  far  the  views  of  Major  Bennoll  may  be  admitted  to  be  well- 
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fotinded  and  to  display  bis  usual  sagacity.  But  when  he  argues 
that  beoanse  Herodotus  describes  Jason  as  driven  by  a  storm  '*  into 
the  shoals  of  the  I'ritonian  Lake  "  before  he  saw  the  land,  he  must 
therefore  have  supposed  it  to  be  ift  gulf  of  the  isea,  not  an  inland 
lake,  and  that  that  gulf  could  be  no  other  than  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
(p.  663);  he  oertaiDly  seems  to  be  requiring  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  accuracy  from  a  writer  who  is  relating  a  mere  poetioal 
legend,  and  applying  it  to  a  country  which  he  never  visited.  Sup^ 
posing  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to  be  still  unknown  to  fame, 
**  the  shoals  of  the  Tritonian  Lake  "  would  not  be  an  unapt  design- 
nation  of  the  shallows  which'  were  in  ^t  situated  dose  to  its 
mouth. 

The  mention  by  Herodotus  (iv.  178)  of  "  a  large  river,*'  called 
the  Triton,  flowing  into  the  Tritonian  Lake,  is  a  diflSculty  which 
admits  of  no  satis&otory  solution.  No  such  river  exists  at  the 
present  day,  nor  oould  there  ever  have  been  any  considerable 
perennial  stream  in  that  region  of  Africa.  But  Herodotus  had 
evidently  no  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the  Tritonian  Lake — a  vast 
expanse  of  very  shallow  salt  water,  which  was  probably,  even  in 
his  day,  often  dry  in  many  places  :  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  lake  like 
any  otiier,  and  that  a  lake  of  such  extent  e^ould  have  a  large  river 
as  its  feeder  was  but  a  natural  assumption.  The  same  idea  was  as 
usual  retained  by  later  geographers,  who  ought  to  have  been  better 
acquainted  with  this  part  of  Africa :  Pliny  (v.  4,  $  28)  speaks  of  a 
vast  lake  receiving  the  river  Triton,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
Mela  gives  a  precisely  similar  account  (i.  7,  §  36),  and  Ptolemy 
describes  the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  the  mountain  of  Yasaleton, 
and  constituting  three  lakes,  to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Triionitis.  The  three  lakes  in  question  are  probably  only  distinct 
names  for  three  portions  of  the  large  expanse,  which  is  sometimes 
united  into  one  sheet  of  water,  more  often  separated  into  three  by 
dry  intervals  of  sand  covered  with  salt*  (See  the  descriptions  above 
cited.) 

Scylax,  who  wrote  only  about  a  century  after  Herodotus,  has  left 
us  (§  110,  p.  88,  ed.  Muller)  a  much  more  particular  accoimt  of  the 
lake  Tritonis,  as  well  as  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  which  he  designates 
by  that  name,  and  describes  as  2000  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
much  more  dangerous  and  difficult  of  navigation  than  the  other 
Syrtis.  He  then  speaks  of  an  island  called  Tritonis,  which  he 
places  (apparently  by  a  corruption  of  the  text)  in  the  Syrtis,  and  a 
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river  Triton.  The  lake  (be  adds)  has  .a  narrow  month,  in  which 
there  is  an  island,  so  tbett  sometimes  at  low  water  there  is  no 
appearance  of  an  entrance  at  alL  The  lake  is  of  large  extent, 
heing  abont  1000  stadia  in  circumference — a  statement  much  helow 
the  truth.  Here  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  river  Triton  is 
the  same  with  the  narrow  channel  communicating  with  the  sea,  or 
not,  though  this  is  the  most  probable  explanation.  Ptolemy  also 
distinctly  ppeaks  of  the  outflow  of  the  river  Triton  into  the  sea, 
which  he  places  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Tacape,  the  modem  Cabes 
(Ptol.  iv.  3,  §  11)  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  here  means 
the  same  river,  which  he  elsewhere  •mentions  as  having  its  rise  in 
the  interior  and  flowing  into  the  lake  (lb.  3,  §  19).  Pliny  and  Mela 
add  nothing  whatever  to  our  information.  * 

The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  appears  probable 
from  recent  geological  researches  that  a  great  part  of  the  Northern 
Sahara  was  at  no  very  remote  period  covered  by  an  inland  sea, 
communicating  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and 
that  it  has  been  gradually  elevated  to  its  present  level.  Gould  we 
therefore  prove  that  this  communication  was  still  open  to  some 
extent  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  should  be  able  to  trace  the 
last  stage  of  this  geological  change  by  historical  evidence.  Unfor- 
tunately the  testimony  of  Herodotus  is  very  vague,  and  apparently 
derived  from  imperfect  information ;  while  that  of  Scylax,  which 
is  more  complete  and  definite,  is  in  some  degree  marred  by  a 
corruption  of  the  text,  which  seems  to  arise  ^om  an  accidental 
omission  in  our  manuscripte.    (See  C.  MiiUer  ad  loc) 


NOTE  T,  p.  288. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  CTBAUNI6. 


Niebuhr  (Qeogr.  of  Herodotvs^  p.  20),  as  already  mentioned, 
supposes  the  island  Cyraunis  of  Fferodotus  to  be  the  same  with  the 
Geme  of  later  authors,  and  there  appears  no  doubt  that  Diodorus 
confounded  the  two :  but  this  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the 
text  of  our  author,  who,  after  describing  the  peculiarities  of  the 
island  of  Cyraunis,  which  he  places  oppodte  to  the  (ryzarUes,  and 
therefore  certainly  in  the  Mediterranean,  adds  (after  a  short  digres- 
sion) this  other  tale  teld  by  the  Carthaginians  concerning  a  place 
in  L^bya,  outeide  the  Columns  of  Hercules.     It  is  this  introduction 
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of  the  one  narrative,  just  after  the  other,  that  has  apparently  led  to 
the  confasion  of  the  two,  but  Herodotus,  in  fact,  carefully  dis- 
tinguishes them.  This  Gjraunis  is  clearly,  as  Rennell  has  pointed 
out  (Oeogr,  of  HerodoU  p.  638),  the  same  as  the  Ceroina  or  Cer- 
oinna  of  Strabo  and  later  authors,  which  agrees  both  in  position 
and  extent  with  the  description  of  Herodotus. 

The  account  given  by  Scylax  (§  112)  of  the  mode  in  which 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginian  merchants  at  Ceme  has 
undoubtedly  some  resemblance  to  that  related  by  Herodotus  con- 
cerning a  place  (not  named)  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Libya,  but  the 
similarity  may  have  been  easily  produced  by  the  actual  occurrence 
of  similar  conditions.  Moreover,  the  two  accounts  di£fer  in  one 
important  particular,  that  while  Herodotus  mentions  gold  as  the 
principal,  or  sole,  subject  of  barter  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  it  is 
not  even  included  by  Scylax  among  those  obtained  at  Ceme. 


NOTE  V,  p.  296. 

THE  OmOUMKAYIQATION  OF  AFBIGA :    OPINIONS  OF   MODERN 

WBITEBS. 

The  narrative  of  Herodotus  has  been  believed,  and  its  authen- 
ticity supported,  among  modem  writers,  by  Major  Bennell  (Oeogr. 
of  Herodot,  pp.  672-714),  by  Larcher  (Notes  on  HerodoL  vol.  ii. 
pp.  26-30),  by  Heeren  {Besearches,  yoL  ii.  pp.  76-81,  Engl,  transl.), 
and  Prof.  Rawlinson  (Herodoius^  vol.  iii.  p.  45).  Mr.  Grote  in  his 
history  (vol.  iii.  pp.  377-385)  accepted  the  naiTative  as  a  historical 
fact,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  subsequently  changed  his 
opinion. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  rejected  by  Gossellin  (Oiogr.  dea  il»- 
eien$,  tom.  i.  pp.  204-216),  Mannert  (Oeogr.  der  Or,  u.  Bomer^  vol.  i. 
pp.  19-26),  Mr.  Cooley  in  his  English  translation  of  Larchei^s 
notes,  pp.  30-32),  by  Dr.  Yincent  (Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  195-204),  and  by  Sir  G.  Lewis 
(Hiit.  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  pp.  508-515). 

XJkert  justly  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  48)  that  the  question  is  one  upon 
which  opinions  will  always  continue  to  be  divided.  The  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  may  well  be  considered  as  exhausted :  and  the 
absence  of  all  det^ls  precludes  the  possibility  of  adding  to  them 
by  farther  investigation. 


(    3i8    ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


VOYAGE   OP  HANNO. 

§  1.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  while  Herodotus  had  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  unsuccessful  voyage  of  Sataspes,  which  added 
very  little  to  the  information  possessed  concerning  Africa,  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  far  more  important 
and  interesting  expedition  of  Hanno  in  the  same  direction.^ 
The  details  of  this  voyage,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  by 
a  singular  chance,  while  almost  all  other  records  of  Cartha- 
ginian and  Phoenician  enterprise  have  perished,  are  well 
worthy  of  a  careful  consideration,  and  will  find  an  appropriate 
place  here,  as  there  is  every  probability  that  the  voyage  itself, 
though  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  time  of  that  historian. 

The  narrative  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us  purports  to 
be  that  of  the  commander  of  the  expedition  himself,  inscribed 
on  a  tablet  dedicated  by  him  on  his  return  in  the  temple  of 
Cronos  or  Saturn,  a  name  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
Phoenician  deity  Moloch.  Such  a  dedication  has  nothing  in 
itself  improbable,  and  the  brevity  and  the  somewhat  official 
style  of  the  narrative  itself  corresponds  with  its  supposed 
origin.  The  document  in  its  present  form  being  in  Greek, 
must  probably  be  regarded  as  a  translation  of  the  original; 
for  though  we  have  numerous  instances  in  later  times  of 
bilingual   inscriptions  in  Punic  and  Greek,^  it  is  scarcely 


1  It  is  indeed  not  improbable  that 
tlio  accounts  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians based  their  confident  belief 
that  Africa  could  be  circumnavigated, 
were  connected  with  this  voyage ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Hero- 
dotus had  any  knowledge  of  its  details, 


to  the  marveUons  diaracter  of  which  he 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  advert. 

'  Hannibal,  indeed,  as  we  know, 
before  leaving  Italy,  set  up  a  bilingual 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  the  L^ici- 
nian  Jtmo,  recording  nis  exploits,  tn 
Funic  and  Gteek:  but  there  was  an 
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b'kely  that  such  a  practice  would  be  resorted  to  at  so  early  a 
period.* 

The  primary  object  of  the  ezpedition — as  we  are  told  at  the 
outset — was  not  so  much  discoyery^  as  colonization;  hence 
Hanno  sailed  with  a  mixed  multitude  of  men  and  women, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  not  less  than  30,000  (a  number  in  all 
probability  exaggerated),  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  all  pente- 
conters.^  After  sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Hercules  and 
continuing  their  voyage  for  two  days,"  they  established  their 
first  colony,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Thymiaterium ;  it 
commanded  a  great  plain.  Thence  standing  on  towards  the 
west  they  came  to  the  headland  of  Soloeis,  the  promontory 
of  Libya,  where  they  established  a  temple  to  Poseidon.  From 
thence  they  turned  to  the  east,  and  after  half  a  day's  voyage 
came  to  a  large  lake  or  marsh  near  the  sea,  in  which  many 
elephants  were  feeding.  After  passing  this  lake  and  pro- 
ceeding another  day's  voyage,  they  founded  five  towns  by  the 
sea-coast,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Caricon  Teichos, 
Gytta,  Acra,  Melitta  and  Arambis.  Setting  out  again  from 
thence,  they  came  to  a  large  river  called  Lixus,  flowing  from 
the  interior  of  Libya.  Its  banks  were  inhabited  by  nomad 
Libyan  tribes,  who  had  flocks  with  them,  and  entered  into 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  navigators.  But  the  interior  of 
the  couiitry,  according  to  the  statement  of  these  Lixitae,  was 
occupied  by  wild  and  inhospitable  tribes  of  Ethiopians,  in- 
habiting a  region  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  and  intersected 
by  high  mountains,  from  which  the  Lixus  took  its  rise. 
These  Ethiopians  were  Troglodytes,  dwelling  in  caves  and 


obyioTiB  reason  for  this,  as  tlie  record 
was  left  in  a  country  where  Greek  was 
spoken.  No  such  reason  could  apply 
to  an  inscription  sot  up  at  Carihfige. 

»  Note  A,  p.  332. 

^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tnat  the 
colonists  were  all  conveyed  in  the  pen- 
teoontcrs,  which  would  have  been  much 
too  smaU  fur  the  purpose.    They  were 


doubtless  embarked  ip  merchant  vessels 
{6\KdS€5\  the  greater  part  of  which 
would  be  left  behind  as  the  successive 
colonies  were  founded.  The  pente- 
oonters  would  serve  for  escort,  and  to 
explore  the  coast  in  advance :  and  from 
Oeme  onwards  they  might  probably 
have  gone  on  alone. 
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holes  in  the  mountainSy  of  strange  aspect,  and  swifter  of  foot 
than  horses.* 

Hanno  remained  some  time  with  the  Lixitae,  and  took  with 
him  interpreters  from  among  them  to  accompany  him  on  his 
Toyage.  Proceeding  onwards  they  coasted  along  the  desert 
for  two  days,  holding  a  southerly  course;  and  then  turning 
eastward  for  one  day's  Toyage,  they  came  to  a  small  island 
(only  fire  stadia  in  circumference)  in  the  inmost  recess  of  a 
gulfy  where  they  established  a  settlement,  and  called  its  name 
Ceme.  Beckoning  up  the  length  of  their  navigation  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ceme  was  opposite  to  Carthage;* 
for  the  distance  from  the  Columns  to  Ceme  was  the  same  as 
that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns.^ 

§  2.  From  Ceme  the  navigators  made  two  separate  voyages 
to  the  south.  In  the  first  of  these  they  came  (after  what 
interval  is  not  stated)  to  a  lake,  containing  three  islands,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  a  large  river,  and  of  such  extent 
that  it  took  them  a  day's  voyage  to  penetrate  to  its  inner 
extremity,  which  was  overhung  by  lofty  mountains,  inhabited 
by  wild  men,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  who  prevented 
the  voyagers  from  landing  by  throwing  stones  at  them.  Sailing 
from  hence  they  came  to  another  broad  and  large  river  full  of 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Here  (for  what  reason  we  are 
not  told)  they  turned  about  and  returned  to  Ceme.* 

§  3.  Setting  out  a  second  time  from  thence  they  held  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south  for  twelve  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  they  arrived  at  a  headland  formed  by  high  moun- 
tains, covered  with  thick  woods  of  trees  of  many  kinds.  After 
doubling  this  headland  in  two  days'  voyage,  they  came  to  a 
vast  gap  or  opening  of  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 


»  Penplut,  S§  2-7,  ed.  MaUer. 

•  Note  B,  p.  333. 

»  Peripl,  §  8. 

'  lb.  0  d-10.  It  ie  singular  that  Mr. 
Major  (Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  p. 
92)  should  treat  this  return  to  Ceme  as 
if  it  were  a  part  of  M.  de  St.  Martin's 


**able  analvsis'*  of  the  voyage  of 
Hanno ;  and  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
his  having  put  back  *' without  any 
assignable  ntotive.'  What  his  motive 
may  have  been  we  know  not,  but  the 
fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  himself. 
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a  plain ;  from  whence  many  fires  were  seen  at  night.  After 
laying  in  a  stock  of  water,  they  continued  to  coast  along  the 
land  for  fiye  days,  till  they  came  to  a  large  bay,  called  by 
their  interpreters  the  Western  Horn.  In  this  was  an  island, 
on  which  they  landed,  bat  found  no  signs  of  inhabitants, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  forest  in  the  day-time;  but  in  the 
night  many  fires  were  seen  to  be  burning,  accompanied  with 
the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  flutes  and  drums  and 
cymbals.  The  Carthaginians  were  seized  with  a  panic  terror 
and  immediately  quitted  the  island.^ 

Sailing  from  thence  in  all  haste  they  passed  along  a  district 
which  seemed  all  in  a  blaze  of  fire ;  streams  of  fire  as  from  a 
volcano  pouring  down  from  thence  into  the  sea.  Terrified  at 
this  appearance  they  hastened  on,  and  came  in  four  days  to 
another  place  where  the  land  was  again  all  blazing  with  fire ; 
in  the  midst  of  which  was  one  fire  that  rose  much  higher  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  appeared  to  touch  the  stars.  By  daylight 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  very  lofty  mountain,  which  was 
called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (Theon  Ochema).  Three  days' 
farther  nayigation  (still  passing  by  streams  of  fire)  brought 
them  to  a  gulf  called  the  Southern  Horn.  Here  there  was  an 
island,  containing  a  lake,  with  another  island  in  it,  which  was 
full  of  wild  men  and  women,  with  hairy  bodies,  called  by  the 
interpreters  Gorillas.  The  Carthaginians  were  unable  to  catch 
any  of  the  men,  but  they  caught  three  of  the  women,  whom 
they  killed  and  brought  their  skins  back  with  them  to  Carthage. 
This  was  the  farthest  limit  of  their  Toyage,  as  they  were  com- 
pelled by  want  of  provisions  to  return.^ 

§  4.  Such  is  in  substance  the  brief  narrative  of  this  remark- 
able voyage^  which  in  many  respects  stands  alone  among  the 
records  of  ancient  geography.  Notwithstanding  the  apparently 
marvellous  character  of  some  of  the  incidents  recorded,  it  bears 
the  unquestionable  impress  of  being  an  authentic  record  of  a 
real  voyage ;  and  even  the  geographical  data  will  be  found,  on 


«  »  PeripL  S§  11-14.  >  Id.  §$  14-18. 

VOL.  I. 
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a  careful  examination,  to  be  for  the  most  part  easily  reconciled 
with  existing  facts.  Their  simplicity  and  clearness^  when 
considered  alone,  will  indeed  be  found  to  present  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  confusion  in  which  they  are  inrolyed,  in  the 
hands  of  later  geographers. 

There  has  indeed  been  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
modem  writers  with  regard  to  the  distance  actually  traversed, 
and  the  farthest  point  to  which  the  navigators  attained. 
Gossellin  refused  to  believe  that  they  advanced  farther  than 
Cape  Noun  (in  28°  40'  N.  lat.)  ;*  but  this  view,  though  adopted 
by  Walckenaer,'  may  be  safely  rejected  as  utterly  untenable. 
It  does  not  indeed  satisfactorily  explain  or  agree  with  any  of 
the  principal  facts  recorded,  and  is  in  fact  based  solely  on  the 
assumption  that  the  ancients  could  not  make  voyages  of  any 
considerable  length.^  Major  Bennell  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
very  valuable  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  question,' 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Southern  Horn — ^the  farthest 
point  actually  attained  by  the  expedition — was  identical  with 
Sherboro'  Sound,  just  beyond  Sierra  Leone  (in  N.  lat  T  45'), 
and  startling  as  it  may  at  first  appear  that  the  voyagers  should 
have  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  con- 
clusive. It  has  been  adopted  both  by  the  most  recent  editor 
of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  (C.  Miiller),  and  by  M.  de  St. 
Martin  in  his  elaborate  and  valuable  work  on  the  ancient 
-geography  of  Africa.  Both  of  these  writers  have  supplied 
important  corrections  and  additions,  arising  in  part  from  our 
improved  acquaintance  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  since  the 
time  of  Major  Bennell,  but  the  merit  of  having  first  established 
the  true  view  of  the  question  undoubtedly  rests  with  the  great 
!^nglish  hydrographer.* 


'  Hecherchea  sur  la  Geograpkie  des  I       •  Geography  of  Eerodotus,  pp.  719- 

Ancien$,  vol.  i.  pp.  70-106.  I   745,  4to  ed. 

*  Ifet'herches    aw  la    G4ograph  e  de  \       *  8ee  RenneH's  Geography  of  HerO' 
M/rt'^u^.  p.  362.  dotuB,  §26;  St    Martin,  Le  Nord  de 

*  Note  C,  p.  334.  VAfriqtu  dan9  rAniiquiU,  pp.  330-400 ; 
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§  5.  The  main  point  upon  which  the  geography  of  the  whole 
Yoyage  may  be  considered  to  rest  is  that  of  the  position  of 
Ceme,  the  place  from  which  the  Carthaginian  commander  set 
ont  on  his  two  separate  exploring  voyages  to  the  south ;  and 
where  he  founded  a  colony,  which  undoubtedly  continued  to 
exist  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  carried  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  nations  of  the  interior.^  Now  the  data  for  de- 
termining the  position  of  Ceme  are  given  with  unusual  pre- 
cision. It  wais  a  small  island,  situated  in  the  bight  of  a  deep 
bay ;  and  it  was,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian navigators — derived  from  their  sea^eckoninff — ^the  same 
distance  from  the  Straits  or  Pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  one  side 
that  Carthage  was  on  the  other.^ 

Major  Eennell  (concurring  on  this  point  with  D'Anville  and 
several  other  writers)  identified  the  island  of  Ceme  with  that 
of  Arguin,  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Cape  Blanco,'  which 
became  at  one  time  a  considerable  trading  station  in  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese ;  ^  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  Ukert 
and  Movers.  But  in  the  first  place  the  size  and  position  of 
the  island  of  Arguin  correspcmded  but  imperfectly  with  the 
description  of  Ceme,  and  what  was  a  more  important  objection 
its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  grecUly  exceeded 
that  of  Carthage.  Major  Bennell  indeed  sought  to  avoid  this 
difiSculty  by  pointing  out  that  in  these  latitudes  there  is  a 
constant  southerly  current,  setting  along  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  the  Carthaginian  ships 
much  farther  to  the  south  than  they  were  aware  of,  reckoning 


and  the  oommentary  of  Dr.  C.  MflUer 
in  his  Qtmgrajilii  Oraei  Aftftorei,  vol.  i. 
pp.  1-14. 

'  Note  D,  p.'334. 

•  Peripl.  §  8.* 

*  The  fiffet  to  make  this  identification 
vas  a  Portuguese  pilot,  cited  by  Ra- 
iDUsio  in  his  commentary  on  the  Toyage 
of  Uanno,  rpferred  to  in  Note  A. 

«  Ga  da  Moet<»  {Viaggio,  p.  99.  in 
Ramusio,  torn.  i. :  Major's  Prince 
Henry,  p.  254).    The  existence  of  tliis 


trade,  in  many  reepects  resembling  that 
of  Oeme  in  ancient  times,  was  one  of 
the  reasons  which  led  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  latter  with  Argnin ;  but 
there  is  no  natural  communication  with 
the  interior  to  determine  it ;  the  trade 
was  in  both  cases  merely  the  result  of 
the  establishment  of  a  factory  on  the 
cuajit.  Arguin  is  now  abandoned,  just 
as  Ceme  wai»,  when  the  Gartha^^inian 
commerce  declinod,  and  is  a  poor  and 
desolate  iiJand. 

Y  2 
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only  by  their  rate  of  sailing.  But  the  difference,  amounting 
to  not  less  than  320  G.  miles,  was  one  that  could  hardly  be 
thus  accounted  for ;  and  it  was  principally  this  difficulty  that 
led  several  modem  writers  to  place  Ceme  ten  degrees  farther 
north  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aghadir  or  Santa  Cruz,  though 
no  such  island  is  now  to  be  found  there,  and  this  position  is 
as  much  too  fjEir  to  the  north,  as  Arguin  is  to  the  south*  We 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Miiller  for  first  pointing  out  the  ex- 
istence, at  a  point  intermediate  between  the  two,  of  a  small 
island,  still  called  on  the  French  charts  Heme,  in  the  bight  of 
a  deep  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  do  Ouro.  The  situation 
of  this  island  thus  exactly  agrees  with  the  description  of  Ceme, 
while  its  position  on  the  coast,  more  than  200  G.  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Blanco  (in  lat.  23°  50')  reduces  the  allowance  to 
be  made  for  the  current  within  a  very  probable  amount.  It 
will  be  found  also  that  the  account  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Toyage  accords  much  better  with  the  position 
thus  assigned  to  Ceme  than  with  that  of  Arguin ;  and  on  the 
whole  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  solution  thus  proposed  of 
this  long  disputed  question  may  be  considered  as  established 
with  reasonable  certainty.' 

§  6.  Starting  then  from  the  position  of  Ceme,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  departure,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
determining  all  the  more  important  points  visited  farther  to 
the  south— the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  localities  being 
such  as  to  render  their  identification  almost  certain,  even  if 
there  were  more  difficulty  than  actually  exists  in  reconciling 
them  with  the  distances  stated.  It  must  be  observed  that 
from  Ceme  onwards  the  voyage  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
discovery  merely,  no  trace  being  found  of  any  attempt  at 
colonization  to  the  south  of  that  island. 


'  The  BUggmtion  thus  put  forth  by 
M.  Miiller  {Prolegomena^  p.  xxvi)  is 
adopted  bj  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin 


but  we  are  assured  that  it  is  used  by 
the  Moors  of  the  continent.  The  Bio 
do  Ouro  was  already  known  to  the 


{O^ographie  de  VAfrique^  pp.  882-S),  Portuguese    navigators    of    the    15th 
and  confirmed  with  additioiml  argn-  century ;  bat  there  has  been  no  settle- 
ments.    The  name  of  Heru4  appears  ment  there  in  modem  times. 
toT  the  first  time  on  the  French  chart**, 
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In  regard  to  the  first  expedition  we  have  no  statement  of 
distances^  or  of  the  time  employed,  bnt  we  learn  that  its  limit 
was  the  month  of  a  large  and  broad  river,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami.  This  description  leaves  no  donbt  that  the  ri'^br 
attained  could  be  no  other  than  the  Senegal,  called  by  later 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  the  Bambotus,  and  described  by 
Polybius  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  by  Hanno.'  There  is 
no  river  of  any  considerable  size  to  the  north  of  this,  after 
leaving  the  confines  of  Mauritania,  and  certainly  none  in  which 
either  crocodiles  or  hippopotami  could  ever  have  lived.* 

§  7.  In  like  manner  the  first  point  indicated  in  the  second 
voyage  can  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  lofty  headland  covered 
with  large  trees  of  various  kinds,  can  be  no  other  than 
Cape  Verde,  the  only  point  of  elevated  land  that  projects  into 
the  sea  along  the  whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  and  which  derives 
its  modem  name  from  the  rich  verdure  of  the  woods  with  which 
it  is  covered.*  The  distance  of  twelve  days*  voyage  agrees 
much  better  with  the  supposition  that  Ceme  was  at  the  Bio 
do  Ouro  than  at  Arguin.  Beyond  the.  promontory  of  Cape 
Verde,  the  coast  again  becomes  flat  and  low,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Gambia  forms  a  broad  estuary  with  flat  shores,  which  is 
evidently  the  "  chasm  "  or  wide  opening  of  the  sea  next  men- 
tioned by  Hanno.  It  was  here  that  they  first  saw  the  fires, 
which  afterwards  figure  so  prominently  in  their  narrative.  The 
distance  from  thence  to  the  deep  gulf  called  the  Western 
Horn  *  leads  us  to  identify  the  latter  with  the  bay  or  gulf  of 


'  "  Flnmen  Bambotum,  crooodUiB  et 
Mppopotamis  refertum.**  Polyb.  ap. 
PUd.  Y.  i.  S  10.  The  statements  of 
Polybius  in  this  passage  wiU  be  exa- 
mined in  a  future  chapter. 

*  Note  £,  p.  335. 

*  Bee  Ga  da  Mosto  (in  Bamusio, 
ViagaU  touL  L  p.  105  h\  who  calls  it 
**  mofto  bel  capo,  ed  alto  di  terreno." 
The  expression  of  the  Oarthaginian 
navigator  of  '*  high  mountains  '  is  un- 
doubtedly an  exaggeration,  but  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  over-estimate 


the  importance  of  the  only  high  land 
they  had  seen  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  oon- 
f  asion  into  which  the  statements  of  the 
Periplus  were  thrown  by  later  writers, 
that  they  transformed  the  deep  gulfs, 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  described  by  £uknno 
under  the  name  of  the  Western  and 
Southern  Horn  into  promowUtriM^  and 
applied  the  names  accordiogly.  The 
Hesperi  Gomu  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
is  no  other  than  Gape  Verde,  which  is 
also  called  Hesperium  Promontorium« 
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BissagOy  in  which  there  are  many  small  islands;  but  the 
identification  of  these  inlets  must  remain  somewhat  uncertain ; 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  part  being  indented  by  many  deep 
bays.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  Theon  Ochema,  which  may  be 
safely  assumed  to  be  the  mountain  called  by  the  Portuguese 
Sagres  (a  name  afterwards  corrupted  into  Sangaree)  but  which 
figures  in  some  modem  maps  as  Mount  Souzos,  in  others  is 
called  Mount  Eakulima.  It  is  described  as  a  lofty  conical 
mountain,  forming  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the  midst  of  a 
flat  coast/  thus  according  well  with  the  appearance  of  the 
mountain  as  described  in  the  Periplus ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
a  striking  isolated  peak  in  such  a  position  is  too  remarkable  a 
coincidence  to  leave  any  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Three  days* 
narigation  from  hence  brought  them  to  the  limit  of  their 
Toyage,  the  Southern  Horn — a  deep  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 
which  may  be  probably  identified  with  Sherboro'  Sound,  the 
next  opening  beyond  that  of  Siena  Leohe,  more  familiar  to  us 
at  the  present  day  from  the  establishment  of  an  English  colony. 

The  distances  given  along  this  part  of  the  coast  from  Ceme 
to  the  Southern  Horn  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  real 
positions :  but  the  natural  characteristics  of  certain  important 
points,  especially  the  Cape  Yerde  and  the  Mount  Sagres,  as 
well  as  the  river  Senegal,  afford  much  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  identification,  and  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
voyagers  having  really  advanced  as  far  as  the  point  indicated. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  was  the  farthest  point  reached  by 
any  ancient  navigators.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  the 
Theon  Ochema  was  still  the  limit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

§  8.  The  circumstance  that  seems  to  have  tended  most  to 
discredit  the  narrative  of  Hanno  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent 
writers  was  the  marvellous  account  that  he  gave  of  the  ^  streams 

'  Bennell,  p.  784 ;  Roassin,  Mhudre  .  stance  that  the  companions  of  Pedro 

9ur  la  NaviifcUion  aux  C6te$  Oeeiden-  -  de  Gintia,  who   firet   disooTered  the 

lale$  de  VAfriq%te,  p.  95  (cited  bj  St.  .  mountain  in  1462,  considered  it  to  be 

Martin,  p.  394).    Its  striking  charaoicr  the  highest  mountain  thcj  had  OTor 

is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  oircum-  '  seen  (Kcnuell,  ^  c). 
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of  fire "  and  **  pillars  of  fire  "  that  he  saw  after  passing  Cape 
Verde.*  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  terror  which  these 
appearances  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  navigators,  and  which 
is  very  naively  confessed  in  the  journal,  led  them  to  consider- 
able exaggeration  of  what  they  really  saw.  But  the  pheno- 
menon is  readily  explained  by  the  practice,  generally  adopted 
by  the  negroes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  setting  fire  to  the  long 
dry  grass  in  the  autumn,  by  which  conflagrations  are  kindled 
of  such  an  extent  as  readily  to  give  rise,  in  the  excited  ima- 
gination of  the  voyagers,  to  the  description  that  they  have 
left  us.* 

§  9.  Another  statement  that  was  treated  as  fabulous  in 
ancient  times  was  the  account  of  the  wild  men  and  women 
covered  with  hair,  that  they  found  in  the  island  of  the  Southern 
Horn.  Tet  the  fact  that  they  brought  back  the  skins  of  two 
of  them  to  Carthage  might  sufiSce  to  show  that  the  assertion 
was  not  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  Pliny  indeed  adds 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  dedicated  by  Hanno  in  the 
temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  and  continued  to  be  visible  there 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city.^  There  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  these  **  wild  men  and  women "  to  have  been  really 
large  apes  of  the  family  of  the  Chimpanzee  or  Pongo,  several 
species  of  which  are,  in  fact,  found  wild  in  Western  Africa,  and 


*  These  statementa  were  (aa  was  80 
often  the  case)  distorted  by  the  ezag* 
geraiions  of  snbflequent  writers.  Thus 
Mela  says  (iii.  9,  §  94)  **  Ultra  hnno 
sinnm  mons  altos,  nt  Graooi  yocant 
Theon.  perpetuUignibusJlagrat;"  and 
Pliny  has  the  same  assertion  {H.  JV.  Yi. 
80,  §  197),  **  Immioens  mari  mons  ex- 
oelsas  rtemU  ardet  ignCbuB^  TheoD 
Ochema  diotns  Gnecis.'* 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  from 
modem  traToUers  by  llajor  Bennell 
(p.  720),  and  by  0.  MuUer  in  his  notes 
tothePeriplns(p.  12). 

This  ezmanation  was  long  ago  sng- 
gested  by  Ramniio  in  his  Commentary 
on  thcPeripluB  (  Viaggi,  torn.  i.p.  113.b.) 


from  the  information  of  a  Portngnese 
pilot,  notwithstanding  which,  yarioos 
other  suggestions,  one  more  absurd 
than  another,  hare  been  put  forward 
by  modem  writers.  The  wurd  ^60^  was 
undoubtedly  most  conunonlv  applied 
to  a  stream  of  lava  irom  a  voloano,  and 
hence  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
assumed  that  voleanie  appearances  were 
those  indicated  (see  the  passages  cited 
in  preceding  note).  But,  independent 
of  the  extent  of  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed, which  in  itself  would  exclude 
such  a  supposition,  there  are  in  &ct  no 
appearanoes  of  recent  Tolcanio  actioa 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 
1  Plin.  JET.  JV.  vi.  31,  §  200. 
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•ome  of  them,  as  is  now  well  known^  attain  to  a  stature  fdlly 
equal  to  that  of  man.' 

§  10.  It  is  curious  and  instructiye,  after  seeing  how  well  the 
leading  geographical  {acU  related  by  Hanno  accord  with  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  regions  in  question,  to  observe  how 
confused  and  uncertain  were  the  notions  concerning  his  dis- 
coTeries  entertained  by  later  writers  in  ancient  times.  Pliny 
even  speaks  of  him  in  one  passage  as  having  circumnavigated 
Africa  from  Gkides  to  the  borders  of  Arabia  I  ^  In  another 
place  he  stigmatizes  him  as  the  original  author  of  many  fBtbles, 
repeated  after  him  both  by  Greek  and  Boman  writers,  of  which 
he  places  in  the  front  rank  the  statement  of  his  having  founded 
many  cities,  no  trace  of  which  was  visible  in  the  days  of  Pliny  I 
That  author  here  speaks  of  his  **  Commentarii/'  but  it  appears 
certain  that  he  had  not  seen  them  himself:^  and  his  account 
of  the  western  coast  of  A&ica,  though  containing  some  fetcts 
undoubtedly  derived  from  Hanno,  is,  for  the  most  part,  taken 
from  other  authorities.  Mela,  on  the  other  hand,  correctly 
describes  Hanno  as  having  sailed  round  a  great  fart  of  the 
continent,  and  been  compelled  to  return,  not  from  any  diffi- 
culties of  navigation,  but  merely  from  want  of  provisions.  He 
adds  also  many  particulars  which  are  certainly  taken,  either 


'  The  species  to  wliiob  modem  nato*   I  this  sabject  preflents  a  cmioiu  oontnist 
laUsts  have  appropriated  the  name  of      to  the  exaggerations  of  later  writers. 


Gorilla  (derived  originaUy  from  this 
narrative  of  Hanno)  does  not  seem  to 
be  now  found  nortli  of  the  equator,  but 
large  anthropoid  apes  are  still  found  in 
the  forests  of  Senegal  and  near  Sierra 
Leone ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these 
were  more  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  spread  over  a  wider  area. 

It  IS  reported  by  modem  traveUers, 
in  aoooidance  witli  the  experience  of 
the  Ckurthaginian  navigators,  that  the 
males  are  never  taken  alive.  Even  the 
females  (as  the  CarthagimanB  found) 
bit  and  fought  with  such  violence  that 
they  were  forced  to  kill  them  in  self* 
defence. 

7))e  aocuiacy  of  Uanno*6  report  on 


Thus  Mela,  though  directly  citing 
Hanno  as  his  authority,  tells  us: 
**  Grandis.  littoiis  flexus  grandem  in- 
sulam  indndit,  in  qua  tantum  feminas 
esse  narmnt,  toto  corpore  hirsutas  et 
sine  coitumarium  sua  spontefeoundasl" 
(iii.  9,  §  93). 

•  PUn.  H,N.  ii.  67,  §  169.  «« £t  Hanno 
Garthaginis  potentia  floiente  dnwtii* 
veetu»  a  Oadibus  ad  Hnem  Arabuo  navi* 
gatlonem  cam  prodidit  scripto." 

*  This  is  apparent  even  tram  his  own 
expression :  **  ^Wre  et  Hannonis  Gar* 
thaginiensium  ducis  conimentarii  Pu* 
nids  rebus  florentissimis  explorare 
umbitum  Africa)  jussi,"  (v.  1,  J  8.) 
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directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  narratire  of  Hanno,  but  he 
jumbles  them  together  without  any  regard  to  geographical 
order,  and  thus  involves  them  in  inextricable  confusion.^ 
Arrian  again,  who  evidently  quotes  Hanno  only  at  second 
hand,  unaccountably  describes  him  as  having  sailed  (after 
issuing  through  the  Straits  into  the  Ocean)  for  thirty*five  days 
towards  the  rising  sun,  and  then  turning  to  the  south,  where  he 
met  with  great  difiSculties  from  want  of  water,  as  well  as  the 
burning  heat,  and  streams  of  fire  flowing  into  the  sea,  which 
compelled  him  to  return/  We  should,  indeed,  have  known 
very  little  about  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  had  not  a  fortunate 
accident  preserved  to  us  the  original  narrativa 

§  11.  It  is  singular  that,  while  the  geographical  statements 
preserved  by  Hanno  from  the  remoter  regions  of  Western 
Africa  are  thus  found  to  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  truth,  it 
is  much  more  difficult  to  arrange  with  any  certainty  the  details 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  voyage,  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules 
to  the  Island  of  Ceme.  Fortunately  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance.  The  promontory  of  Soloeis  is  undoubtedly 
Cape  Cantin,  which  the  ancient  navigators  seem  to  have  re* 
garded  as  occupying  a  much  more  important  position  than  it 
really  does:^  and  as  the  extreme  western  point  of  Africa.^ 
Hence,  probably,  it  was  selected  by  Hanno  as  the  site  of  a 
temple  to  Neptune.    But  beyond  this  the  geographical  data 


*  Mela,  iii.  9.                                       I  The  Gape  Boloeia  of   Hanno   and 

*  Arrian,  Indiea^  o.  48.                        1  Scvlax   certainly  oonesponds  to  the 
'  The  same  thing  was  the  case  in  Solifl  Mons  and  Solis  Promontorium  of 

the  early  voyages  of  the  Portugnese  in  i  later  geographers :  the  Soloentinm  of 

these  parts  with  regard  to  Cape  Noun  ;  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  is  situated 


and  Gape  Bojador.  Ga  da  Mosto,  how- 
ever, a  little  later,  speaks  of  Gape 
Gantin  as  the  most  considerable  head- 
land along  this  coast.  Its  abrupt  ele- 
vation, **  rising  precipitously  211  ft. 
above  the  sea  '^(see  a  paper  by  Lieut 
Arlett  in  the  Qtoqrapkieal  Journal^ 
vol.  vi.  p.  808X  coincides  with  the  de- 
scription of  it  in  Scylax  (^  Wxci  /mU 
Aitfra  Is  rhv  w6rrwt  §  112^  and  expkiins 
the  choice  of  so  commanding  a  site  for 
a  temple  to  Noptune. 


much  farther  to  the  south,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  headland  in 
question. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  gross  error  involvea  in  this  as- 
sumption. Gape  Gantin  is  really 
situated  in  9°  17'  W.  longitude,  while 
Gape  Verde,  the  real  westunmost  point 
of  Africa,  is  in  W.  long.  IT  32',  or 
more  than  eight  degrees  of  longitude 
farther  west 
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are  either  imperfect  or  erroneous.  It  is  obyions  that  the  Car- 
thaginians would  never  have  founded  five  towns  in  immediate 
proximity  to  one  another,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
intervals  between  them,  or  of  the  distance  from  thence  to  the 
river  Lixus.  The  latter  is  called  "  a  large  river,"  which  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  Wady  Draa,  much  the  largest 
river  in  this  part  of  Africa,  which  descends  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  chain  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  a  few  miles 
south  of  Cape  Noun.  But  the  statement  which  follows,  that 
the  voyage  from  thence  continued  for  two  days  by  the  side  of 
the  desert,  is  certainly  erroneous ;  the  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Draa  to  the  gulf  of  Bio  do  Ouro  being  not  less  than 
420  G.  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  space  the  voyagers 
would  undoubtedly  be  coasting  the  barren  sandy  shore  of  the 
desert,  without  a  break  or  opening  of  any  kind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  read  tiudve  days  for  two — the  most  natural  sug- 
gestion, and  that  adopted  by  the  latest  editor  of  the  Periplus — 
the  number  appears  greater  than  necessary,  and  does  not 
correspond  with  the  supposed  relation  to  Carthage.  But  how- 
ever this  difficulty  may  be  solved,  the  importance  attached  to 
the  river  Lixus,  and  to  its  communications  with  the  interior, 
certainly  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its  being  the  same 
stream  which  is  now  called  the  Draa.  The  river  Lixus  of  later 
authors,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  was  certainly  distinct  from  the  one  here  mentioned, 
being  situated  only  at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Cape 
SparteL* 

§  12.  No  mention  is  found  in  any  subsequent  writers  of  the 
colonies  foxmded  by  the  Carthaginians  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Soloeis ;  they  probably  never  rose  to  any  importance,  and  as 
the  power  of  Carthage  declined,  the  trade  with  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been  gradually  given  up,  and 
these  settlements  would  naturally  be  abandoned.    Even  the 

.  *  The  site  of  tho  Boman  town  of  Lizas  undoubtedly  oonesponded  with  thai  of 
the  modem  AI  Araish,  or  Laraichc,  at  tbe  mouth  of  a  smaU  river  caUed  the 
Wadi  al  Khos. 
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trade  at  Ceme,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  still  active 
in  the  days  of  Scylax,  had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  fall  of 
Carthage:  and  the  very  site  of  the  island  was  a  subject  of 
doubt  with  later  geographers.^  How  easily  all  trace  might  be 
lost  of  such  a  site,  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  resorted  to  as  a 
trading  station,  is  shown  by  the  parallel  case  of  Arguin,  which 
was  for  a  considerable  time  under  the  Portuguese  a  commercial 
station  of  no  little  importance ;  but  is  now  a  barren  and  deso- 
late island,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arab  fishermen.' 


'  Eratosthenes,  indeed,  stiU  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  island*  for  which 
he  is  nndeseryedlj  censured  by  Strabo 
(i  3,  p.  47),  and  was  probably  ao- 
quainted  with  its  true  position.  It  is 
net  unlikely  that  the  other  fabnlons 
tales  which  he  respotted  oonoeming 
the  west  coast  of  Airioa  (ir««£(rrcviec  8^ 
Kol  wtpl  rav  ^{«  (mjXSy  'HpoicXc/wir 
•Kokkois  fivBtiiftrty  K4pnpf  re  i^croy  koL 
tiKKows  r6root  ivofia(mif  robs  fiifia/iov 
vwl  Ztuamfiipous :    Strabo,  I.  c)  were 


taken  in  like  manner  from  the  Toyaupa 
of  Hanno,  with  which  Strabo  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  unacquainted. 

'  Bee  the  description  of  it  by  Capt. 
GroTer  in  the  Journal  0/  the  Oeogir.  Soe. 
vol.  xvi.  pp.  166-167. 

For  the  determination  of  the  other 
details  of  this  first  part  of  the  voyage, 
the  reader  may  consult  8t  Martin  (Le 
Nard  de  VAfriqwij  pp.  356-380)  and  the 
commentary  en  Dr.  G.  Hiiller  in  hia 
edition  of  the  Feriplus. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  319. 

EDITIONS  OP  THE  PERIPLU8. 

The  narrative  of  Hanno  was  oertainly  extant  in  Greek  at  an  earlj 
period.  It  is  cited  in  the  work  ascribed  to  Ari8t4)tle  on  Marvellona 
Narratives  (§  37),  which  belongs  to  the  third  century  b.c.;  as  well 
as  by  Mela,  Pliny,  and  many  later  writers ;  and  Pliny  expressly 
speaks  of  it  as  the  source  from  whence  many  Greek  and  Boman 
writers  had  derived  their  information,  including,  as  he  oonsidered, 
many  fables  (Plin.  H.N.y.l,%  8). 

The  authenticity  of  the  work  now  extant  under  the  name  of  the 
Periplns  of  Hanno,  may  be  fairly  considered  as  unquestionable. 
Though  assailed  by  Dodwell,  in  a  dissertation  {De  vero  PmpZt,  ^t 
Hannanis  nomine  circumfertur^  tempore)  inserted  in  Hudson's  Oeographi 
MinoreSf  vol.  i.  it  was  sucoessfully  defended  by  Falconer,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  (1797),  and  is  admitted  by  all  the  later 
editors  without  a  doubt  Indeed  the  internal  evidence,  when 
&irly  examined,  is  conclusive  upon  that  point.  But  there  has  been 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  period  to  which  the  expedition 
is  to  be  referred;  on  this  point  the  narrative  itself  gives  us  no 
information ;  and  the  name  of  Hanno  was  so  common  at  Carthage 
as  to  afford  us  very  little  olue  to  his  identity  (see  Smith's  Did,  of 
Biogr,  art.  Hanno).  But  it  has  been  generally  agreed  among  recent 
writers  that  the  most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  he  was  either 
the  &ther  or  the  son  of  the  Hamilcar  who  led  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian expedition  to  Sicily  in  bx.  480.  In  the  former  case  the 
Periplus  may  be  probably  assigned  to  a  date  about  B.C.  520 ;  in  the 
latter  it  must  be  brought  down  about  50  yeara  later.  This  last 
view  is  that  adopted  by  C.  MtiUer  in  his  edition  of  the  Periplus 
(Oeographi  OrcBci  Minares^  vol.  i.  pp.  xxi-xxiv),  where  the  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed ;  but,  as  between  him  and  his  grandfather, 
the  choice  must  be  admitted  to  be  little  more  than  conjectural. 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  however,  prefers  the  date  of  B.a  570, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  by  Bougainville  (^M^moirea  de 
PAocMmie  dee  Inecriptiongj  tom.  xxviii.  p.  287). 

The  Periplus  was  first  published  at  Basle  in  1533  (as  an  appendix 
to  the  Periplus  of  Arrian),  from  a  MS.  in  the  Heidelberg  library — 
the  only  one  in  which  it  is  found :  it  has  been  since  repeatedly 
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republished  in  a  separate  form,  with  copious  oommentaries  and 
illustrations.  Of  these  separate  editions  those  by  Falconer,  8vo, 
1797,  and  by  Kluge,  8vo,  Lips.  1829,  are  the  most  valuable.  The 
treatise  is  also  included  in  the  editions  of  the  CfeograpJU  Orceci 
Minares  by  Hudson,  Oail,  and  C.  Miiller.  The  valuable  and  elabo- 
rate commentary  of  the  latest  editor  may  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  superseding  all  others.  Besides  all  these  editions,  it  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Qossellin,  Bou- 
gainville, Major  Rennell,  Heeren,  Ukert,  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin, 
and  other  geographical  writers.  Indeed  there  are  few  ancient 
writings  that  have  been  the  subject  of  more  copious  commentary  in 
proportion  to  its  very  limited  extent.  The  earliest  of  these  com- 
mentaries, inserted  by  Bamusio  in  his  collection  of  voyages,  is 
cuiious  and  interesting  as  being  derived  from  Portuguese  sources, 
who  were  in  modern  times  the  earliest  explorers  of  these  coasts. 
That  by  the  Spanish  writer  Campomanes  (JErZ  Periplo  de  Hannon^ 
ilustrado^  appended  to  his  Antiguedad  Maritima  de  CarUigo,  4tOy 
Madrid,  1756)  is,  on  the  contrary,  utterly  worthless. 


NOTE  B,  p.  820. 

POSITION  OF  CEBNE. 


It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
expression  here  used,  xar'  cv^  K€ur6a4.  KapxqSovo^.  It  is  fortun- 
ately explained  in  part  by  the  subsequent  addition  that  the 
voyage  to  Ceme  from  the  Straits  was  of  the  same  length  as  that 
from  Oarthage  to  the  Straits :  but  still  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
remains  obscure.  The  first  impression  would  be  that  it  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  should  say,  it  was  on  the  same  meridian  with 
Carthage :  just  as  Herodotus  describes  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Danube  as  lying  oppatite  to  each  other  (ii.  33,  34).  And  it  cer- 
tainly appears  that  the  passage  was  so  understood  by  later  writers, 
who  interpreted  it  as  '*  ea;  adverso  Ccurthaginis*"  Com.  Nep.  ap.  Plin. 
vi.  31,  §  199.  But  these  geographers,  from  Eratosthenes  onwards, 
all  conceived  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  trending  away  rapidly 
towards  the  east,  immediately  after  passing  Cape  Soloeis,  so  that 
the  island  of  Ceme  would  thus  be  brought  approximately  (though 
not  of  course  exactly)  to  the  same  yieridian  with  Carthage. 
Hanno,  however,  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  view,  which  seems 
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to  have  been  adopted  solelj  <m  theoretical  gzounds.  His  state- 
ments of  the  bearings  of  bis  conrsey  wherever  given,  are  generally 
correct,  and  the  inference  certainl j  is  that  the  ^emend  direction  of 
their  voyage  lay,  as  it  really  most  have  done,  towards  the  south. 

The  distances  from  the  Straits  to  Ceme  and  to  Carthage,  being 
soppoeed  eqnal  to  one  another,  would  form  the  two  sides  of  an 
isosceles  triangle,  the  base  of  which  would  be  formed  by  a  straight 
line  joining  the  two:  but  certainly  if  the  phrase  means  nothing 
more  than  tins,  it  appears  a  strange  one  to  have  employed. 


NOTE  C,  p.  322. 

VIEWS  or  HEEBEN. 


The  views  of  Gossellin  have  been  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
Major  Bennell  (see  particularly  p.  438),  and  are  justly  rejected  by 
Heeren  {African  Nationt^  voL  i.  p.  492),  who  admits  that  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Gambia.  But  he  appears  to  have  over- 
looked the  important  identifications  of  Cape  Verde  and  the  moun- 
tain called  the  Theon  Ochema  (both  of  them  already  pointed  out 
by  Major  Hennell),  and  dwells  mainly  on  the  distances.  It  appears 
to  me  far  safer,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
description  of  marked  natural  features,  where  these  are  really 
prominent  and  striking,  than  upon  statements  of  distances,  which 
are  liable  to  so  many  causes  of  error.  At  the  same  time  the  dis- 
tances given,  on  the  voyage  beyond  Ceme,  agree  very  well  with 
the  truth,  as  soon  as  the  position  of  Ceme  itself  is  rectified  in 
accordance  with  the  view  stated  in  the  text 


NOTE  D,  p.  323. 

IIOTICE  OF  CEBNE  IN  SCYLAX. 

The  existence  of  this  trade  is  distinctly  attested  by  Seyhix 
(§  112),  who  appears  to  have  derived  it  from  some  authentic  source, 
though  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Ceme,  as  he  places  it  only  twelve  days'  voyage  from  the 
Straits,  and  seven  from  the  promontory  of  Soloeis.  He  was 
evidently  unacquainted  wsith  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  as  he  foeats 
Ceme  as  the  farthest  point  to  which  navigation  was  possible :  an 
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idea  that  was  very  probably  intentionally  circulated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian traders*  Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  circumstance  that 
this  island  was  said  to  be  equidistant  with  Carthage  from  the 
Straits:  a  statement  which  is  repeated  by  several  later  writers, 
who  undoubtedly  derived  it  in  the  first  instance  from  Hanno.  The 
statement  of  Scylaz  has,  indeed,  been  a  great  difficulty  with 
many  modem  writers,  who  have  sought  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
narrative  of  Hanno's  voyage,  though  the  two  are,  in  fact,  wholly 
incompatible,  unless  we  make  considerable  allowance,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bennell,  for  the  effect  of  a  southerly  current.  The 
voyage  from  Carthage  to  the  Straits  is  estimated  by  Scylax  himself 
at  seven  days  and  seven  nights*  voyage  (equivalent  to  fourteen  days 
on  the  ordinary  mode  of  computation)  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  (roO  koAXiotov  irXov,  §  111,  ed.  Miill.). 


NOTE  E,  p.  325. 

THE   BIYEB  GHBEMETES. 


It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  the  intermediate  point 
mentioned  in  this  first  voyage.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
distance  from  Ceme,  or  its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the 
river  next  mentioned.  But  the  description  of  a  great  river  flow- 
ing from  a  lake,  of  such  extent  as  to  take  a  day's  voyage  to  pene- 
trate to  its  inmost  extremity,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
(as  suggested  by  M.  de  St  Martin)  that  this  was  another  arm  of 
the  Senegal,  which  in  fact  forms  a  great  expansion  or  lake  previous 
to  its  outflow  into  the  sea,  and  may  very  probably  have  in  ancient 
times  had  an  outlet  more  to  the  north  than  any  now  existing. 
Yet  the  difficulty  still  remains,  that  the  head  of  the  lake  is  de- 
scribed as  *'  overhung  by  lofty  mountains,"  a  circumstance  that 
can  hardly  apply  to  any  such  lake  in  the  delta  of  the  Senegal. 
*  The  river  in  question  is  called  in  our  existing  text  of  the 
Periplus  the  Chretes  (Xpcn/s),  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  this 
is  a  corruption,  and  that  the  true  reading  is  Chremetes  (Xpc/ien;?), 
a  name  which  we  find  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  that  of  a  lai^ge 
river  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (Aristot  HHeteoroL  i.  Id;  the 
name  is  found  also  in  Nonnui>y  Dionys.  xiii.  374,  xxxi.  lOo),  but 
is  unknown  to  the  later  geographers.  If  the  river  alluded  to  by 
Aristotle  is  really  the  Senegal,  a  vague  tradition  of  its  importance 
may  perhaps  have  been  derived  from  thU  voyage  of  Hanno. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WRITERS  AFTER  HERODOTUS* 


Section  l.—Ctmas. 

§  1.  We  have  very  imperfect  means  of  tracing  the  progress  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  during  the  interval 
of  at  least  a  century,  which  elapsed  between  the  publication  of 
the  History  of  Herodotus  and  the  expedition  of  Alexander 
into  Asia.  This  period  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  was,  in  many  respects,  the  epoch 
of  the  greatest  prosperity  that  that  country  ever  witnessed. 
It  was  also  one  during  which  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
Greek  world  developed  itself  on  all  sides ;  and  among  other 
forms  of  scientific  inquiry  that  which  regarded  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived  could  hardly  fail 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  speculative  Greek  philosophers. 
But  while  the  first  foundations  of  such  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  earth  in  its  general  relations, — or  of  geography  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  cosmography, — must  be  assigned  to  the 
period  in  question,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  great  progress 
was  made  in  that  more  detailed  knowledge  of  the  countries 
and  nations  occupying  the  known  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  which  is  commonly  understood  by  the  term  geography. 
Nor  were  the  limits  of  these  known  portions  materially 
enlarged.  The  Greek  world,  with  all  its  numerous  colonies 
was  still  limited  to  the  lands  that  surround  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ;  no  Greek  navigator  had  yet  explored  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Persian  Empire  on  the  east  still  included 
within  its  confines  all  that  was  really  known  to  them  of  the 
continent  of  Asia.    Within  these  limits  their  knowledge  was 
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doubtless  more  complete  and  accurate  in  detail ;  and  many  of 
the  more  outlying  nations  were  become  more  familiar  to  them 
than  they  had  been  to  their  predecessors.  But  any  approach 
to  scientific  geography  was  rendered  impossible,  not  only  by 
the  very  imperfect  nature  of  their  cosmographical  notions,  but 
still  more  by  the  want  of  instruments  with  which  to  make  those 
scientific  observations  upon  which  all  accurate  geography  must 
be  based. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  had  the  works  of  some  of  the 
writers  who  flourished  during  this  period  been  preserved  to  us 
in  their  integrity,  we  should  have  been  able  to  form  a  much 
more  complete  judgment  of  the  real  extent  and  limits  of  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks.  Unfortunately  all 
those  authors  who  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  us  in  this 
respect,  have  perished ;  and  we  are  condemned  to  glean  from 
the  scanty  fragments  preserved  to  us  by  later  writers  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  value  of  their  contributions. 

§  2.  The  works  of  the  two  principal  historians  that  flourished 
in  the  generation  after  Herodotus,  were  not  calculated  to  throw 
any  additional  light  on  geographical  knowledge.  From  the 
nature  of  its  subject  the  great  work  of  Thuotdides  was  limited 
to  a  narrow  area ;  and  though  the  clearness  of  his  geographical 
descriptions,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  he  has  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  them — as  in  that  of  Sicily  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  book,  and  that  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  second — 
corresponds  with  the  definite  and  philosophical  character  of  his 
mind,  his  narrative  was  generally  concerned  with  countries, 
and  even  localities,  so  well  known  to  his  readers,  that  he  had 
little  opening  for  the  display  of  his  talent  in  this  respect. 

§  3.  His  contemporary  Antioohus  of  Stbacuse  would  un- 
doubtedly have  added  much  more  to  our  information  had  his 
works  been  preserved  to  us.  These  consisted  of  a  history  of 
Sicily,  and  one  of  Italy,  in  both  of  which,  but  especially  in 
the  latter,  he  appears  to  have  introduced  numerous  notices  of 
a  geographical  character.  But  the  few  extant  fragments  are 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  he  entered  into 
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any  general  geographical  description,  or  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  Italian  peninsula  which 
had  not  been  occupied  by  Greek  colonists.  Almost  the  only 
notice  of  interest  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  the  citations 
from  his  work  is  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  Greek 
authors  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Kome.  It  is  observed  also 
that  he  did  not  concur  in  the  ordinary  tradition  of  its  founda- 
tion by  -^neas,  or  one  of  his  descendants,  but  supposed  it  to 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.^ 

§  4.  Among  the  writers  who,  in  the  period  immediately 
following  Herodotus,  contributed  to  familiarize  the  minds  of 
the  Greeks  with  the  more  distant  portions  of  Asia,  a  prominent 
place  must  undoubtedly  be  assigned  to  Ctesias,  a  native  of 
Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  a  physician  by  profession,  who  in  that 
capacity  resided  not  less  than  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia.*  Such  an  interval  must  naturally  have  given  him  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  statistical  and  geographical  information 
concerning  the  provinces  of  that  empire  superior  to  what  had 
been  possessed  by  any  other  Greek.  Nor  did  he  neglect  to 
avail  himself  of  the  facilities  thus  presented  to  him.  Among 
the  works  with  the  composition  of  which  he  occupied  himself 
after  his  return  to  Greece  (b,c.  398)  we  find  mention  of  a 
treatise  on  the  revenues  of  the  Persian  Empire, — which  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  compare  with  the  information 
furnished  us  by  Herodotus  upon  the  same  subject — ^as  well  as 
of  two  professedly  geographical  treatises — the  one  on  rivers, 
the  other  on  mountains.  Both  of  these  are  totally  lost,  and  a 
meagre  abstract  by  Photius  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  his 
principal  work,  the  Persian  history.  Of  the  historical  merits 
of  the  "  Persica  "  in  general,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  province 
to  speak ;  had  the  work  been  preserved  to  us  in  its  entirety 
it   would  unquestionably   have  afforded  us  many  interesting 


*  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  73. 

^  CoQcemiue:  the  life  nnd  works  of 
Ctesias,  see  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
excellent  edition  of  his  extant  remains 


publitt^Iicd  by  Baehr  (Ctesiad  Cnidii 
Operum  Beliquiffl,  8vo,  Francofurti, 
1824),  and  Colonel  Mure's  History  of 
Greek  Literature^  vol.  v.  pp.  482-600. 
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notices  and  casual  details  of  a  geographical  character.  We 
are  told  also  by  Photius  that  the  author  had  appended  to  it  a 
detailed  account  of  the  routes  from  Ephesus  to  Bactria  and 
India  respectively,  with  the  number  of  days'  journeys  and  the 
distances  in  parasangs, — ^a  document  that  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  of  the  highest  geographical  interest.'  Unfortu- 
nately none  of  these  details  have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and 
the  extant  abridgement  of  the  Persica  cannot  be  said  to  add 
anything  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

§  5.  His  only  other  work  of  importance — of  which  we  possess 
in  like  manner  a  mere  abridgement  by  Photius* — treated 
specially  of  India  and  the  Indians;  and  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  first  professed  account  of  that  im- 
portant region.  Unfortunately  it  was  in  this  short  treatise — 
for  the  "  Indica "  occupied  only  a  single  book,  serving  appi^ 
rently  as  a  kind  of  appendix  to  his  larger  work — that  the 
defects  of  Ctesias, — his  want  of  critical  judgment  and  love  of 
the  marvellous — were  the  most  strongly  developed.  India 
was  already  in  his  day  become  the  '^  land  of  marvels  "  to  all 
the  neighbouring  Asiatic  nations,  which  it  has  continued  down 
almost  to  our  own  times ;  and  Ctesias,  while  residing  at  the 
Persian  court,  appears  to  have  accepted  without  hesitation  all 
the  marvellous  tales  that  he  could  collect  concerning  the 
distant  regions  of  the  East.  The  consequence  is  that  while  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  vast  mass  of  fables  and  absurdities, 
which  continued  to  be  propagated  by  successive  writers  down 
to  the  latest  period  of  Greek  literature,  he  contributed  almost 
nothing  to  the  real  knowledge  of  the  land  of  which  he  wrote. 


'  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable 
that  no  reference  is  made  by  any  later 
writer  to  this  itinerary ;  whence  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  not  con- 
sidere<l  as  based  upon  any  adequate 
authority. 

*  The  abridgement  is,  however,  in 
thirt  case  much  more  copious  than  that 
of  the  Persica :  the  abstract  of  the  Indira 
occupying   eleven    pages   (in    Bahr's 


edition),  though  the  original  was  only 
in  one  book,  while  the  23  books  of  the 
Persica  in  the  epitome  of  Photius  fill 
only  eighteen  pages  of  the  same  edition. 
Besides  tliis  we  have  copious  extracts 
from  Ctesias  by  ^Elian.  in  his  Hutary 
of  Animals  (iv.  21,  26,  27»  3G,  46,  52 ; 
v.  3 ;  xvi.  31 ;  xvii.  21)),  some  of  which 
are  probably  copied  almost  literally 
from  the  original. 
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So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  imperfect  form  in  which  his 
work  has  descended  to  us,  his  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
was  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  that  of  Herodotus.  The 
enormous  extent  that  he  assigned  to  it, — representing  India 
alone  as  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia,^  was  evidently 
a  mere  vague  assertion.  No  trace  appears  of  his  having  been 
acquainted  even  with  the  name  of  the  Ganges,  or  with  any- 
thing beyond  the  Punjab  and  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Of 
the  latter  river  he  says,  with  his  usual  exaggeration,  that  it 
was  forty  stadia  broad  in  its  narrowest  part,  and  200  stadia 
(20  G.  miles)  in  its  greatest  width.*  But  he  not  only  does 
not  notice  the  existence  of  crocodiles  in  it,  as  had  been 
correctly  reported  by  Herodotus,  but  expressly  says  that  it 
produced  no  other  animals  than  a  gigantic  worm,  seven  cubits 
in  length,  which  could  drag  into  the  river,  and  devour,  oxen, 
and  even  camels.''  He  was  indeed  familiar  with  the  use  of 
elephants  in  war  by  the  natives,  but  here  again  he  distorts  the 
fiact  by  enormous  exaggeration,  representing  the  Indian  king 
as  marching  to  battle  with  a  hundred  thousand  elephants  (!), 
besides  3000  of  superior  strength  and  stature,  which  were 
employed  in  destroying  the  walls  and  towers  of  hostile  cities.^ 
His  account  of  the  powerful  Indian  dogs  is  more  reasonable, 
and  his  mention  of  the  use  by  the  natives  of  eagles,  kites, 
ravens,  and  crows  in  the  pursuit  of  small  game  is  curious  as  the 
first  notice  of  falconry,  a  practice  prevalent  in  the  East'from 
the  earliest  ages,  but  wholly  foreign  to  the  Greeks.' 

§  6.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  fabulous  tales 
which  he  relates,  both  of  marvellous  animals, — such  as  the 
Martichoras  or  man-eater,  the  Griffins,  which  he  describes  as 
guarding  the  gold  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the 
Unicom,  or  wild  ass  with  a  single  horn  on  its  forehead — and 
of  still  more  marvellous  races  of  mankind,  among  which  we 


*  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689. 

*  Indiea,  §  1.  He  was,  however, 
aware  that  it  flowed  for  a  pait  of  its 
courao  tbroagh  a  mountainous  country. 


'  Ibid.  §  27.    Fragm.  15. 

•  Fragm.  2. 

»  IndicGf  §  11.    Fragm.  7. 
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find  the  Pygmies,  the  Sciapodes,  and  the  Cynocephali,  or  men 
with  dogs'  heads,  who  were  more  commonly  assigned  to  the 
interior  of  Africa.  But  it  would  appear  as  if  Ctesias  had  col- 
lected from  all  quarters  whatever  could  serve  to  swell  his  list 
of  marvels,  and  excite  the  wonder  of  his  more  ignorant  and 
uncritical  countrymen.  That  such  a  tissue  of  fables,  "  among 
the  most  extravagant  ever  brought  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  compilation  in  the  most  credulous  times  "  should  have 
been  presented  to  the  Greek  public  shortly  before  the  days  of 
Aristotle  is  indeed,  as  Colonel  Mure  justly  observes,  a  singu- 
lar phenomenon.^  But  we  must  remember,  in  justice  to  Ctesias 
and  his  contemporaries,  that  these  fables,  absurd  as  they  were, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  being  repeated  by  successive  writers, 
and  still  found  readers,  if  not  believers,  in  the  days  of  Pliny 
and  JElian.  At  the  same  time  Ctesias  himself  early  obtained, 
with  the  more  critical  part  of  the  public,  the  reputation  which 
he  deserved  of  a  worthless  compiler  of  fables.' 

§  7.  Among  the  few  grains  of  real  fact  to  be  gleaned  out  of 
this  mass  of  absurdities,  is  the  notice  that  onyxes,  sards  or 
sardonyxes,  and  other  precious  stones  used  for  signet-rings, 
were  brought  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  India.  On 
the  other  hand  he  speaks  of  a  river  that  produced  abundance 
of  amber,  a  substance  that  was  certainly  never  among  the 
productions  of  India.  No  mention  is  found  (at  least  in  the 
remaining  extracts)  of  any  of  the  customs  peculiar  to  the  true 
Hindoos,  which  so  strongly  excited  the  attention  and  curiosity 
of  the  Greeks,  when  they  visited  India  with  Alexander ;  indeed 
it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  is  hardly  a  single  state- 


^  Mure*B  Hittory  of  Greek  Literature, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  497.  Tho  reader,  who  in 
carious  m  saoh  matters  wUl  find  in 
the  same  passage  a  good  summary  of 
aU  these  absurd  fictions.  Their  only 
interest  arises  from  the  perseyering 
manner  in  which  they  are  quoted  by 
Buocessiye  writers  in  later  times. 

'  Thus  Aristotle  says  of  him  As  ^iitrc 
Kriifflas,  ovK  t»y  i^iAinaros  {Uiet  Animal* 
Yiii.  28),  and  again  in  citing  his  testi- 


mony, ffl  Sci  Turrwffot  Krriat^  (Ibid* 
IL  1).  Arrian,  ouotiDg  his  statement 
concerning  the  Indus,  adds  cl  8^  ^v 
Uwhs  Kol  Krjiatas  is  rtKfiriptwraf  (^Anab, 
▼.  4,  §  2).  See  also  ^lian  (Hist  Anim, 
iv.  21),  Lucian  (Vera  Eietoria^  i.  3; 
ii.  31),  and  Plutarch  {Ariaxerx.  c.  L). 
Strabo  refers  to  bim  among  the  writers 
on  whose  statements  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  (i.  2.  p.  43 ;  xv.  1,  p.  689). 
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ment  to  be  fonnd  in  Ctesias,  concerning  either  the  country  or 
the  people,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from 
any  direct  or  trustworthy  information.  Yet  he  had  the  andacity 
to  assert,  while  stringing  together  this  tissue  of  absurd  fables, 
that  all  his  statements  were  strictly  true,  and  were  derived 
either  from  personal  observation,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
trustworthy  witnesses.^ 


Section  2. — The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon, 

§  1.  The  next  author  whom  we  have  to  consider  is  one  of  a 
very  different  stamp.  The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
from  Ionia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon  (in  B.o.  401),  with 
a  view  to  the  overthrow  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  has  been 
rendered  for  ever  memorable,  not  only  by  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  up  the  country,  made  good  their  retreat  from 
the  field  of  Cunaxa  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  but  still  more 
from  the  narrative  of  their  adventures  having  been  transmitted 
to  us  by  one  of  those  who  had  himself  shared  in  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  the  retreat,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  surmounting  them.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  authentic,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
delightful,  episodes  of  ancient  history ;  and  whatever  defects  its 
author  may  elsewhere  display  in  some  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  a  historian,  the  narrative  in  question  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  historical  composition — where 
the  writer  is  relating  events  of  which  he  is  able  to  speak  from 
his  own  knowledge. 

Geographically  considered,  the  Anabasis  must  certainly  have 
been  an  important  contribution  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  countries  to  which  it  related.  None  of  these 
countries  were  indeed  altogether  unknown  to  them ;  but  their 


3  Luiica,  §  33. 
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information  concerning  them  was  undoubtedly  very  vague  and 
superficial;  the  mountainous  regions  traversed  by  the  Greek 
troops  on  their  retreat  were  of  the  wildest  character,  and  had 
doubtless  been  as  little  visited  by  peaceful  travellers  in  those 
days,  as  they  had  been,  until  very  recently,  in  modem  times. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  courage  and 
perseverance  of  the  Ten  Thousand  and  their  leader,  than  the 
fact  that  the  rugged  and  inhospitable  tracts  through  which 
they  forced  their  way  in  midwinter,  had  remained  down  to 
our  own  days  almost  unexplored,  and  unknown  to  modern 
travellers,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
beset. 

§  2.  It  was  fortunate  that  Xenophon,  who  accompanied  the 
march  in  the  first  instance  as  a  volunteer,  and  without  the 
least  idea  how  far  it  was  going  to  lead  him,  appears  to  have 
preserved  from  the  first  a  regular  record  of  the  route,  noting 
not  merely  the  principal  places  through  which  the  army 
passed,  but  the  number  of  days'  march,  and  the  distance  from 
one  point  to  another.^  These  distances  were  computed  in 
parasangs,  according  to  the  Persian  custom ;  and  so  long  as 
the  Greeks  accompanied  the  Persian  army,  and  their  march 
lay  along  a  line  of  route  well  known  to  the  Persian  officers, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  advance  up  the 
coimtry,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  sub- 
stantially accurate.^  But  the  case  was  very  different  with  the 
retreat,  especially  with  that  part  of  it  which  lay  through  the 
mountains  and  high  table-land  of  Armenia,  through  which 
there  were  certainly  no  frequented  high  roads,  and  where  the 
Greeks  were  repeatedly  left  to  force  their  way  without  the 
assistance  of  local  guides.  Upon  what  principle  Xenophon 
calculated  the  distances  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  We  can  only  feel  sure  that  any  approach  to  real 
measurement  was  impossible,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  natural 
mode  of  computation  by  the  time  occupied  on  the  march, 


'  Noto  A,  p.  350.  *  Noto  B,  p.  359. 
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would  be  extremely  difficult  of  application.  It  must  always 
be  borne,  in  mind  that  the  Greeks  had  no  portable  instruments 
for  measuring  time,  and  that  even  the  division  of  the  day  into 
hours  was  unknown,  or  at  least  unfiEimiliar  to  them  in  the  days 
of  Xenophon.*  Hence  this  ready  mode  of  estimating  dis- 
tances, so  familiar  to  the  modem  traveller,  would  be  altogether 
wanting.  Still,  while  the  troops  were  marching  at  an  ordinary 
rate  through  a  level,  or  even  undulating  country,  a  tolerable 
comparative  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  length  of  each 
day's  march,  and  it  is  probably  this  which  Xenophon  sought 
to  express  in  parasangs ;  but  when  their  route  lay  through  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountain  country,  harassed  at  every  step  by 
the  hostile  tribes  which  occupied  it,  or  toiling  through  deep 
and  newly-fallen  snow,  it  is  evident  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  preserve  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  distances  actually 
traversed,  and  how  little  dependence  can  consequently  be 
placed  upon  the  statements  of  them  given  by  Xenophon.^ 

Making  allowance  for  the  inevitable  errors  resulting  from 
this  cause,  we  are  able  to  trace  for  the  most  part  in  a  general 
way  the  line  of  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Cyrus  on  its 
advance,  as  well  as  that  taken  by  the  Greeks  in  their  memorable 
retreat.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  still  remain  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  cleared  up  in  regard  to  details, 
arising  however  in  all  probability  as  much  from  our  own  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question,  as  from  any  want 
of  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  historian.  Some  of  the  most 
important  points  have  indeed  only  been  established  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  within  a  very  recent  period.®    A  brief 


*  Aooording  to  Ideler  (^Bandbueh  der 
Chronohgiet  vol.  i .  p.  238)  the  use  of  the 
word  &pa  or  hour  for  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  day  was  not  in  use  among 
the  Gteekfl  till  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. 

'  Note  0,  p.  861. 

'  For  a  fuller  and  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  geography  of  the 
route  in  question  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Major  Bonnoirs  lUiutrcUiona  of  the 


Hittory  of  Gyruses  Expedition,  (4ta 
Lend.  1811),  as  well  as  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  (TraveU 
in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thoutand  Greeks, 
8yo,  1844),  and  Prof.  Koch  (Der  Zug 
der  ZehfUauaendf  8vo,  Leipzie,  1850). 
Much  valuable  information  has  been 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (Tratfeli  in 
Asia  Minor  and  PontuSf  2  vols.  8vo, 
Lend.  1842),  and  by  Colonel  Chesney's 
Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
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outline  of  the  general  line  of  loute  is  all  that  can  be  here 
attempted. 

§  3.  Setting  out  froin  Sardis  in  the  spring  of  B.o.  401,  Cyrus 
advanced  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  by  a  well-known 
line  of  route  as  far  as  Celsenae,  an  important  city  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  site  subsequently  occupied  by  Apamea,  close  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mseander.  Here  he  halted  thirty  days,  during 
which  time  he  received  fresh  reinforcements  of  Greek  troops. 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  pretext  under  which  he  had 
assembled  these  under  his  standard,  was  that  of  an  expedition 
against  the  mountaineers  of  Pisidia,  who  were  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  king,  and  infested  the  neighbouring 
countries  with  their  incursions.  As  far  as  CelaBnse  his  route 
was. consistent  with  this  object,  as  well  as  with  his  real  purpose 
of  advancing  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  into  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  But  from  Celaense  he  made  a  sudden 
detour — ^for  what  reason  is  not  explained  to  us — ^and  after 
striking  northwards  for  some  distance,  till  he  approached  the 
frontiers  of  Mysia,  then  turned  again  to  the  east  and  proceeded 
by  another  frequented  and  well-known  road  from  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Synnada  (near  Afium  Kara  Hissar)  by  Thymbrium 
and  Tyriaeum  to  Iconium,  the  last  city  in  this  direction  that 
was  included  in  his  own  satrapy.'  Entering  now  upon  what 
might  be  termed  hostile  territory,  though  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  he  marched  for  five  days  through  Lycaonia,  and 
for  four  more  through  Cappadocia,  until  he  arrived  at  Tyana 
(called  by  Xenophon  Dana),  already  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  into  Cilicia.  This  cele- 
brated pass,  subsequently  well  known  as  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  is 
described  by  Xenophon  as  impossible  for  an  army  to  force, 
if  properly  defended.  It  had  at  first  been  occupied  by  the 
Cilician  king  Syennesis,  but  was  abandoned  by  him  without 
striking  a  blow,  on  learning  that  a  small  Greek  force,  dispatched 


(2  YoU.  Sva  Lond.  1850).  The  whole 
Bulncct  has  been  disouased  in  the  most 
elaborate  manDor  by  Mr,  Groto  in  tho 


notes  to  the  69th  and  70th  chaptera 
of  his  Hiitory  of  Oreec4i» 
•  Note  D,  p.  363. 
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by  C  jras  from  Lycaonia,  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  Cilieian 
qneeD,  had  crossed  the  Taurus  by  another  route,  and  that  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  had  also  arrived  upon  the  coast.  Cyrus  was  thus 
enabled  to  traverse  the  formidable  pass  without  opposition, 
and  descended  to  Tarsus  in  the  midst  of  the  Cilieian  plains.^ 

§  4.  Here  another  halt  was  made,  of  not  less  than  twenty 
days.  It  must  have  been  long  evident — at  least  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Greeks,  that  the  march  against  the  Pisidians  had  been 
a  mere  pretence ;  and  that  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  really 
directed  against  the  Great  King  himself.  The  soldiers  now 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  follow  him  any  farther,  but  were 
gradually  persuaded  to  proceed,  partly  nnder  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  he  only  meant  to  advance  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where 
a  Persian  general  named  Abrocomas,  a  personal  foe  of  Cyrus, 
was  supposed  to  be  posted.  Having  thus  induced  the  Greeks 
to  follow  him,  Cyrus  advanced  through  the  succession  of  diffi- 
cult passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issus,  which  played  so 
important  a  part  during  the  march  of  Alexander,  but  which 
on  this  occasion  were  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Persian 
generals.'  At  Myriandrus,  a  city  on  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  considerable  trade,^  Cyrus 
halted  for  a  week,  before  breaking  off  all  communication  with 
the  sea,  his  fleet  having  here  met  him  for  the  last  time.  From 
hence  he  struck  at  once  into  the  interior,  and  continued  his 
march  without  interruption  to  the  Euphrates.  The  details 
of  this  part  of  the  march  present  no  considerable  difficulty, 
though  the  line  of  route  is  not  otherwise  known.    He  appears 


•  Andb.  l  2,  §  21-25.    For  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  Ciliciaii  gates  (see  Aids- 


•  Note  E.  p.  364. 

*  The  exact  site  of  Myriandras  has 


worth's  TraveU  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  •  not  been  determined ;  but  it  is  of  little 

Thoutand,  pp.  44-46;  Chesney's  Efit-  importance,  as  its  position  is  well  known 

phrcUee  and  Tigris,  vol.  1.  p.  353 ;  Lan*  ,  within  a  few  miles.    It  is  placed  by 

giois,  Voyage  en   Ctlicie^  pp.  367-370.  StrabobetweenRhosos  and  Alexandria 

All  those  modem  writers  fuUy  confirm  (xiT.  5,  p.  676).     The  foundation  of 

the  accounts  of  Xenophon  and  other  ,  the  latter  city,  which  speedily  rose  to 

ancient  authors  concerning  the  formid-  '  be  the  most  important  place  on  the 

able  character  of  the  pass,  which  would  ,  Gulf  of  Issus,  had  naturally  the  efleot 

afford  an  impregnable  [Hisition,  if  pro-  of  prnducing  the  decline  of  the  nelgh- 

perly  defended.  bouring  towns. 
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to  have  reached  the  riyer  at  a  point  considerably  above  Thap- 
sacus,  and  to  have  followed  its  course  for  some  distance  down 
to  that  place,  which  was  at  this  period  the  customary  place  of 
passage,  and  where  Cyrus  accordingly  prepared  to  cross  the 
Euphrates/  Here  there  was  again  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  Greek  mercenaries ;  but  most  of  them  saw  plainly  that 
the  die  was  cast,  and  it  was  too  late  to  recede ;  they  accord- 
ingly crossed  the  river,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  army  of  the 
Great  King. 

The  position  of  Thapsacus,  though  a  point  of  the  highest 
importance,  not  only  for  the  geography  of  the  Anabasis,  but 
for  that  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  subsequent 
geography  of  Asia,  has  only  been  definitely  ascertained  within 
a  very  recent  period.  It  was  situated  just  above  the  modem 
town  of  Bakka,  at  the  only  point  in  the  central  course  of  the 
Euphrates  where  that  river  is  fordable  (though  even  here 
only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year),  for  which  reason  it  con- 
tinued to  be  used  alike  by  the  Persian,  Greek  and  Roman 
armies  during  a  long  period.  It  was  also  a  commercial  route 
of  importance  in  ancient  times.  At  the  present  day  the  place 
of  passage  is  known  as  the  ford  of  the  Anezeh  or  Bedouins ; 
and  is  in  fact  resorted  to  only  by  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the 
desert.* 

§  5.  From  Thapsacus  the  line  of  march  lay  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  a  river  termed  by  Xenophon 
the  Araxes,  which  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  Ehabur 
(the  Chaboras  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny),  as  this  is.  the  only  con- 
siderable river,  which  falls  into  the  Euphrates  in  this  part  of 
its  course.*    The  march  from  henceforth  lay  through  a  desert 


*  Note  F,  p.  865. 

*  Note  G,  p.  S65. 

*  All  writes  who  have  examined 
the  subject  have  agreed  upon  this 
point;  but  no  explanation  has  been 
offered  of  the  name  of  Araxes  given  by 
Xenophon  to  the  river  in  anestion.  It 
is  curiuus,  however,  as  tending  to  show 
the  frequent  Ubc  of  that  name  in  Asia, 


and  thus  helping  to  explain  the  oon- 
fosion  into  which  Herodotus  fell  upon 
the  subject. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  difficulty 
found  by  Major  Rennell  on  account  of 
the  distance  from  Thapsacus,  of  9  days' 
march  and  50  punujangs,  disappears  as 
soon  as  Tha})8acuB  is  placed  in  its  true 
po&dtion,  inetoad  of  ut  Dcir,  lililc  more 
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tract — regarded  by  Xenophon  as  a  part  of  Arabia,  though  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates — of  which  the  historian  has 
left  us  a  graphic  description,  confirmed  by  the  observation  of 
recent  travellers.  The  whole  country  for  five  days'  march 
was  a  level  plain,  without  trees  or  inhabitants,  and  frequented 
only  by  wild  asses,  gazelles,  bustards  and  ostriches.^  Five 
days'  march  through  this  desolate  region  brought  them  to  an 
uninhabited  city  named  Corsote,  from  whence  they  had  again 
thirteen  days'  march,  through  an  equally  sterile  and  unculti- 
vated tract,  to  a  place  called  Fylae,  situated  on  the  verge  of 
Babylonia,  a  name  which  Xenophon  apparently  applies  solely 
to  the  rich  alluviaf  country,  abounding  in  villages,  and  inter- 
sected by  canals  of  irrigation,  which  extended  from  hence 
without  interruption  to  beyond  Babylon.® 

§  6.  Cyrus  now  found  himself  rapidly  approaching  the  great 
army  of  Artaxerxes :  and  he  was  met  by  the  king  himself  on 
the  sixth  day's  march  after  leaving  Pylse.  Unfortunately  the 
details  of  the  military  operations  that  preceded  and  followed 
the  decisive  battle  at  Cunaxa  cannot  be  traced  with  any 
certainty.  Even  the  scene  of  the  battle  itself  can  only  be 
approximately  determined :  the  name  of  Cunaxa  (apparently  a 
mere  Babylonian  village)  is  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  and 
is  preserved  only  by  Plutarch,  who  doubtless  derived  it,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  of  the  battle,  from  Ctesias,  who  was  him- 
self present  with  the  army  of  Artaxerxes.'  According  to  the 
same  authority  it  was  500  stadia  distant  from  Babylon,  though 
Xenophon  was  told  that  the  field  of  battle  was  only  360  stadia 
from  that  great  city.'  But  as  this  was  mere  hearsay  evidence, 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  is  probably  in  this  instance  the 
more  trustworthy :  and  if  it  be  followed,  the  field  of  battle  may 
be  placed  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  castle  and 


than  20  G.  miles  above  the  oonflnence 
of  the  Khabur. 

^  Anab,  i.  5,  §§  1-3.  Xenophon's 
strong  peraonal  propensity  for  the 
chase  shows  itself  in  the  details  he  has 


given  oonoeming  these  wild  animals^ 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  pursuit, 

•  Note  H,  p.  366. 

•  Pint.  Artax.  c.  8. 
>  Anab.  U.  2,  §  6. 
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village  of  Pelujah,^  But  the  subsequent  movements  of  the 
Greeks  are  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  us :  even  the  site  of 
Sittace,  the  place  where  they  ultimately  crossed  the  Tigris, 
and  which  is  called  by  Xenophon  "a  great  and  populous 
city,"*  cannot  be  identified,  though  it  must  probably  have 
been  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city 
of  Bagdad.  On  the  other  hand  recent  researches  have  thrown 
considerable  light  on  one  of  the  difficulties  that  had  been  a 
great  stumbling-block  to  all  previous  inquirers — the  existence 
of  a  great  line  of  wall,  called  by  Xenophon  the  Wall  of  Media, 
which  he  describes  as  not  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  and 
100  feet  in  height  It  was  said  to  extend  20  parasangs  in 
length,  and  was  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.^  Through  this 
mighty  barrier  the  Greeks  passed  on  their  way  from  the  field 
of  battle  to  the  Tigris,  so  that  Xenophon  could  not  have  been 
misinformed  or  deceived  upon  the  subject,  except  as  to  its 
extent.  It  seemed  impossible  that  no  trace  should  be  left  of 
such  a  gigantic  work :  yet  until  very  lately  no  remains  were 
discovered,  which  could  by  any  ingenuity  be  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  position  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xeno- 
phon. But  in  the  recent  survey  of  this  part  of  Mesopotamia, 
Lieut.  Bewsher  discovered  the  ruins  of  a  wall,  running  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  which  he  was  able  to  trace  for  a  distance  of 
10]^  miles,  and  which  may  probably  have  been  much  more 
extensive.'  Such  a  wall  would  lie  directly  across  the  route  of 
the  Greeks  in  proceeding  from  Cunaxa  to  the  Tigris:  and 
this  discovery  has  tended  much  to  clear  up  the  topography  of 
this  part  of  Babylonia,  as  well  as  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon's  narrative.* 

§  7.  It  was  from  the  time  that  they  crossed  the  Tigris  near 
Sittace  that  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  may  properly  be  said  to 
have  commenced:   their  march  was  at  first  conducted  in  a 


*  Xote  I,  p.  869. 
»  Note  K,  p.  370. 

*  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  12. 

*  Journal  of  Qeogr,  Soe,  vol.  xxxvii. 


p.  169.    These  remains  are  now  known 
as  Hubl  es  Sukhr — "  tlie  line  of  stones 
or  bricks.** 
*  Note  L,  p.  370.    See  the  Map. 
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fi'iendly  manner,  and  under  the  convoy  of  Tissaphemes,  throagh 
the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  till  they  came 
to  the  river  Zapatas,  which  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now 
known  as  the  Great  Zab,  the  Zabatus  of  Strabo.  This  is  the 
first  point  on  this  part  of  their  route  which  can  be  identified 
with  certainty:  the  intermediate  halting-places  being  still 
undetermined,^  though  one  of  them,  Opis,  is  described  as  a 
large  city.  To  the  Greeks  the  halt  on  the  Zabatus  was  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  their  expedition  for  another 
reason — ^that  it  was  while  encamped  here,  previous  to  crossing 
the  Zab,  that  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals  were  trea- 
cherously seized  and  put  to  death  by  Tissaphemes.  Hence- 
forth therefore  the  Greeks  had  to  continue  their  retreat 
through  a  hostile  country,  and  with  only  such  occasional  and 
local  guides  as  they  could  procure  for  themselves. 

§  8.  Thus  far  their  line  of  retreat  had  foUowed  apparently 
that  of  the  high  road,  or  ^^  royal  road  "  of  Herodotus,  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  towards  the  mountains  of  Armenia,"  and 
it  was  doubtless  by  that  line  of  route  that  Tissaphemes  in- 
tended, or  professed  his  intention,  to  conduct  the  Greeks  back 
to  Ionia.'  But  when  the  latter,  under  the  command  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  their  other  new  generals,  after  crossing  the  Zab,  had 
continued  their  march  for  9  or  10  days  more  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris^^  they  had  to  force  their  way  with  much 
difficulty  through  a  hilly  tract,  occupied  by  the  enemy's 
troops ;  and  after  surmounting  these  obstacles  they  found  their 


'  Xote  M,  p.  372.  {   into  use  by  geographers  in  Inter  days. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  all  this  part  |  '  This  ^as  evidently  the  route  indi<* 
of  the  march,  from  the  time  they  cated  also  by  AHsdus,  the  commander 
CToa^  the  Physcus,  Is  described  by  of  the  Persian  troops  in  the  army  of 
Xcnophon  as  lying  through  Media  (ii.  Cyrus,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Gunaxa, 
4,  §  27).  Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  he  pointed  out  tlie  impotssibility  of  re- 
included  the  same  district  in  the  land  turning  by  the  same  route  t)iey  had 
of  the  Maticni.  It  seems  clear  that  the  followed  on  their  advance,  but  pro- 
name  of  Assyria  was  not  in  use  as  a  '  posed  to  take  another  line,  which  would 
ti^rritorial  designation  at  this  period.  {    be  longer,  but  ulon*;  which  there  would 


It  had  perliap.s  been  intentionally  sup-   I   be  no  ditficulty  in  procuring  supplied 
pressed  after  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian      {Anah.  li.  2,  §  11). 
moiuirohy,  and  was  only  brought  again  ^  Note  N,  p.  374. 
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farther  advance  effectually  barred  by  the  mountains  descending 
abruptly  to  the  stream,  so  as  to  leave  no  passage  along  the 
bank.  The  customary  line  of  route  was  to  cross  the  Tigris  at 
this  point,  and  take  a  westerly  direction  towards  the  Euphra* 
tes :  *  but  the  Tigris  was  much  too  deep  to  be  forded,  and  to 
cross  it  otherwise  in  face  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  impos- 
sibla  Hence  the  only  course  that  remained  for  the  Greeks 
was  to  strike  at  once  towards  the  north  into  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchians,  with  a  view  to  reaching  the  high  lands  of 
Armenia,  from  whence  they  could  descend  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  Euxiue.  By  following  this  course  they  hoped  to 
pass  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  near  their  sources,  where 
they  would  of  course  be  fordable.^ 

The  Carduchians  were  a  warlike  race  of  mountaineers,  who 
had  maintained  their  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  a  wild 
and  rugged  country  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Great  King : 
and  they  opposed  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
Greeks.*  Seven  days  of  almost  continual  fighting — during 
which  the  Greeks  suffered  more  than  they  had  done  from 
all  the  armies  of  the  Persian  monarch^ — at  length  brought 
them  through  the  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Centrites, 
which  separated  the  land  of  the  independent  Carduchitcns  from 
the  Persian  satrapy  of  Armenia.  Two  days'  march,  after 
crossing  this  river,  enabled  them  to  surmount  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  three  days  more  brought  them  to  the  river 


*  Tliis  was  distinctly  stated  by  the  thonght  But  the  captives  told  tliem 
captives  who  were  consulted  by  the  that,  when  once  arrived  in  Armenia,  it 
Greek  generals :  **  the  road  to  the  wet^t,  would  be  easv  to  proceed  from  thonce 
crossing  the  river,  led  to  Lydia  and  in  whatever  direction  they  chose  (^*^ 
Ionia'*  (iii.  5,  §  15).  Hence  the  Greeks  rtdBtv  8i  6 5ir opo v  li^curoy  ttvtu  Unoi  ris 
were  well  aware  that  at  this  point  they  404 \oi  ToptvctrBai.  iii.  5,  §  17). 
quitted  the  line  of  route  which  they  ^  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
imght  to  have  followed ;  and  took  a  Carduchi  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
direction  altogether  different.                   !  modem  Kurds,  who  still  inhabit  the 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Xeno-  same  mountain  tract,  and  until  very 
phon  as  the  reason  for  their  directing  recently  maintained  tlieir  virtual  inde- 
tlieir  march  towards  the  north  (iv.  i.  pendenoe  against  the  Turks  and  V&r^ 
§$  2,  3).    No  allusion  is  made  to  any  sians  alike. 

intention  of  reaching  the  £uzine,  which  |      *  ilnab.  iv.  3,  §  2. 
was    probably    altogether    an    after- 
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Teleboas.  They  were  now  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Ai^ 
meniay  where  they  suffered  seyerely  from  the  aeyerity  of  the 
weather,  and  firom  deep  faUs  of  snow.  Straggling  on  through 
these  difficulties,  they  reached  the  Euphrates,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  and,  as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its 
sources.*  The  riyer  was  here  easily  fordable,  and  they  con* 
tinned  their  march  oyer  the  open,  upland  country,  without  any 
hostile  opposition,  and  meeting  with  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  Armenian  yillagers,  but  encountering  great  difficulties 
from  the  snow. 

§  9.  Thus  far  the  course  pursued  by  the  retreating  army 
admits  of  being  traced  with  tolerable  certainty,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties  in  detaiL  The  researches  of  recent  travel- 
lers have  established  several  points  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these — ^the  point  where 
they  quitted  the  Tigris,  and  began  their  march  northwards 
towards  the  Euxine,  may  be  clearly  placed  near  the  modem 
town  of  Djezireh  ibn  Omar — ^the  Bezabde  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  immediately  above  this  that  the  mountains  close  in  upon 
the  Tigris  so  abruptly  as  to  render  all  farther  progress  along 
itfr  valley  impracticable,  on  which  account  the  modem  road 
crosses  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  proceeds  westward  by  Nisibin 
to  Diarbekr.^  This  the  Greeks  could  not  do,  and  were  thus 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  mountain  region  to  the  north. 
The  Centrites  again  may  be  clearly  identified  with  the  Buhtan 
Chid,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Tigris,  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  and  constituting  (as  Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks ") 
a  kind  of  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and  Armenia. 
The  Teleboas  may  likewise  be  assumed  with  much  probability 
to  be  the  Kara  Su,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  flowing 


«  Anab,  It.  5,  §  2. 

'  Mr.  Layard,  who  descended  the 
TigriB  from  the  npper  part  of  its  course, 
has  given  a  strilnng  account  of  the 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  river 
flows  between  the  village  of  Tilloh, 
**  where  it  receives  the  united  waters 
of  Bitlis,  Sort,  and  the  upper  districts 


of  Buhtan,*'  and  the  town  of  Djezireh 
{Nineveh  and  Babylon^  pp.  50, 51 ).  The 
difficulties  of  the  pas&age  ere  such  as 
to  compel  even  an  ordinary  traveller  to 
cross  the  mountains  between  the  two 
points. 
■  TraveU,  p.  166. 
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through  the  fertile  valley  of  Mush.  Xenophon's  statement 
that  in  passing  from  one  of  these  rivers  to  the  other  the  Greeks 
had  passed  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Tigris,  can  be  readily 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  took  the  northern  tributary  of 
that  river  (now  called  the  Bitlis  Chai,  or  river  of  Bitlis)  for 
the  main  stream.  The  real  source  of  the  Tigris,  or  at  least 
what  is  considered  as  such  by  modem  geographers,  was  far 
away  to  the  west.'  The  place  where  they  forded  the  Euphrates 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  it  was  evidently  the  Murad 
Chai,  or  eastern  branch  of  the  river,  that  is  here  designated.^ 
That  stream  flows  through  the  elevated  table-land  of  Armenia, 
which  has  here  an  average  height  of  from  five  to  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  an  elevation  that  at  once  accounts  for 
the  great  cold  and  deep  snows  for  which  this  region  has  been 
always  noted.  Across  this  dreary  tract  the  Greeks  had  to  plod 
their  weary  way  in  the  middle  of  winter :  a  feat  which  has  not 
been  performed  by  any  modem  traveller,  still  less  by  any 
modem  army. 

§  10.  But  from  thb  point  it  becomes  impossible  to  follow 
the  line  of  their  farther  progress  with  any  reasonable  proba- 
bility. Its  steps,  as  detailed  by  Xenophon,  may  be  briefly 
recounted.  From  the  spot  where  they  crossed  the  Euphrates 
four  days'  march  brought  them  to  some  Armenian  villages,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  palace  or  castle,  where  they 
halted  for  a  week,  and  then  continued  their  march  across  the 
snow-covered  plain  for  three  days  more,  without  meeting  with 
any  villages.  Here  their  guide,  having  unfortunately  been 
insulted  by  Cheirisophus,  abmptly  quitted  them,  and  they 
were  left  to  find  their  own  way,  during  a  march  of  seven  days 
(estimated  at  35  parasangs),  following  apparently — during  a 
part  at  least  of  their  course — the  valley  of  a  river  to  which 


*  See  Note  0  (p.  874).  i  is  still  known  as  Frai    But  Armenian 


■  Xenophon  is  the  only  Greek  writer 
who  gives  Uie  name  of  Euphrates  to 
this  branch  of  the  river ;  Strabo  and 
the  other  geographers  mentioning  only 
the  western  or  nortiiem  branch,  which 

VOL.  I.  2  A 


writers  apply  the  name  of  EuphrHtcs 
to  both  arms,  and  the  same  usage  pro- 
bably proTailed  among  the  natives  in 
the  time  of  Xenophon. 
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Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Phasis.'  Quitting  this  valleyy 
they  crossed  a  high  mountain  pass,  where  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  combined  forces  of  three  mountain  tribes,  the 
Chalybes,'  the  Taochi,  and  the  Fhasiani.  Affcer  surmounting 
this  opposition  they  made  five  long  days'  marches  (called  by 
Xenophon  30  parasangs)  through  the  land  of  the  Taochians, 
suffering  severely  from  want  of  provisions,  until  they  came  to 
a  fort  or  stronghold  of  that  people,  which  they  took  by  storm, 
and  thus  obtained  abundant  supplies.  Hence  they  again 
marched  for  seven  days  through  the  country  of  the  Chalybes, 
till  they  came  to  the  river  Harpasus,  an  important  stream : 
•after  crossing  which  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  Scythini, 
and  proceeded  through  it  for  eight  days  to  a  place  called 
Gymniaa,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  a  large  and  wealthy 
city.^  It  was  the  first  place  which  they  had  met  with  de- 
serving this  name  since  leaving  Opis.  Here  they  were  received 
in-  a  friendly  manner  by  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  fiu> 
nished  them  with  a  guide,  promising  to  conduct  them  within 
five  days  to  a  spot  within  sight  of  the  sea.  The  promise  was 
duly  kept,  and  on  the  fifth  day  the  Greeks  beheld  the  long- 
looked-for  Euxine,  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge  or  mountain 
called  Theches.'  There  stiU  remained  for  them  however  five 
days'  march — ^three  through  the  land  of  the  Macrones  and  two 


*  The  expresaion  of  Xenophon,  ftrrit, 
rovTO  ijTOpfidiiaeuf  inrh  araSftaifs  iu^h 
Wrrc  9apwr6rfYas  r^s  ^fi4pas  wapk  rhp 
*maaf  wora/Uy  (iv.  6,  §3),  wonld  un- 
doubtedly leem  to  imply  that  the  whole 
march  lay  along  the  valley  of  the 
Phasifl,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  this  Ib  intended. 

'  The  Chalybes  here  mentioned  are 
obyiously  wholly  distinct  (geograph- 
ioidly  speaMiig)  &om  the  people  of  that 
name,  whom  Xenophon  subsequently 
found  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (t.  5,  §  1)»  end  who  were  a 
branch  of  the  Chalybes  so  celebrated 
among  the  Greeks  as  workers  in  iron. 
It  is  singular  that  Xenophon  himself 
in  another  passage  (▼.  5,  ^  17)  refers  to 
these   mountain  Chalybes  under  the 


name  of  Chaldaeans ;  and,  aooording  to 
Strabo  (xii.  3,  p.  549),  this  was  the 
name  by  which  the  Chalybee  on  the 
Ponhu  were  known  in  his  time. 

oUovfi4in^y,  %  ittoKuro  rvfuflas  (!▼.  7, 
S  19).  The  name  is  wriUen  by  Dio- 
dorus  Tvfufturia  (Died.  ziv.  29). 

*  Anab,  ly.  7.§  21.  No  mention  is 
found  in  Xenophon  of  the  title  of  *'  the 
Sacred  Mountain,'*  whidi  is  applied  to 
Mount  Theohes  by  later  writers.  Dio- 
dorus,  who  often  differs  from  Xenophon 
in  the  names  he  employs,  while  foUow- 
ing  him  in  the  substance  of  his  narra- 
tive, calls  it  Mt.  Chenium  (rh  X^rior 
6posj  xiv.  29).  He  erroneously  plaoee  it 
J^teen  days'  march  from  Gymneciay  the 
Gymniaa  of  Xenophon,  instead  of  five. 
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through  that  of  the  Colchians — before  they  found  themselves 
at  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapezus,  or  Trebizond.  Here  their 
wanderings  and  dangers  may  be  considered  as  having  come  to 
an  end :  their  subsequent  progress  along  the  southern  coast  of 
the  Euxine — from  Trapezus  to  Cotyora  by  land,  and  from 
thence  to  Sinope  and  Heraclea  by  sea — presents  comparatively 
little  interest,  though  not  without  value  for  its  geographical 
details,  as  well  as  for  the  light  which  it  incidentally  throws 
upon  the  relations  of  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  Euxine  with 
their  barbarian  neighbours. 

§  11.  The  details  of  the  march  of  the  Greeks,  as  above  given 
from  Xenophon  appear  so  distinct,  and  in  themselves  are  so 
clear  and  intelligible,  that  it  is  the  more  disappointing  to  find 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining,  or  reconciling  them  with 
the  existing  geography  of  the  regions  in  question.  We  are 
still  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  countries  that  must  have 
been  traversed  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia  and  the  Black  Sea;  but  enough  is  known  of* their 
physical  geography  to  show  that  they  constitute  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  intricate  mountain  tracts  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  If  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Greek  leaders, 
having  to  force  their  way  through  such  a  country,  in  the 
midst  of  hostile  tribes,  without  maps,  without  compass,  with 
mere  local  guides,  who  probably  knew  nothing  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  having  themselves  but  a  very  vague 
general  notion  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  any  known 
points,  it  cannot  sttrprise  us  to  find  that  the  geographical  data 
are  in  reality  wholly  incomplete. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  till  they  arrived  at 
Trebizond,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  not  a  single  point  can  be 
identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  The  river  Phasis 
may  indeed  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the  branch  of  the  Aras 
or  Araxes,  which  flows  through  a  district  still  called  Fasin  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,®  and  the  presence  of  the  Phasiani 

*  Brant's  Journey  in  Armeniaf  In  the  Journal  of  Geogr,  80c.  vol.  x.  p.  341. 
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in  the  same  neighbourhood  would  tend  to  confirm  this  view. 
It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
celebrated  Colchian  riyer  of  the  name,  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable, as  has  been  suggested,  that  the  Greeks  supposed 
them  to  be'  identical,  and  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
farther  than  necessary  under  this  impression.  But  it  seems 
impossible  to  believe  (as  supposed  by  some  modem  writers) 
that  they  wandered  for  many  days*  march  from  their  true 
direction,  and  then  made  a  sudden  return  in  order  to  recover 
it.  No  trace  of  such  an  error  is  found  in  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  who  could  not  have  omitted  to  mention  a  circum- 
stance which  would  have  exercised  so  important  an  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  army. '  It  is  indeed  utterly  impossible 
to  explain  the  distances  given,  and  even  if  we  admit  these  to 
be  greatly  exaggerated,  the  number  of  days  employed  on  the 
march  remains  to  be  accounted  for.'  The  river  Harpasus 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty ;  nor  can  we  fix  upon  the 
spot  from  whence  the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea* 
Even  the  situation  of  Gymnias  is  equally  uncertain ;  though 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  a  great  and  flourishing  city 
(as  Xenophon  calls  it)  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  sea,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  after 
times.  But  no  mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  any  later 
geographer;  nor  even  of  the  tribe  of  the  Scythini,  whose 
capital  it  was.  The  other  nations  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
in  this  part  of  his  rout«,  the  Chalybes  or  Chaldseans,  the 
Taochi,  the  Fhasiani,  the  Macrones,  and  the  Colchians,  are  all 
of  them  known  to  us  from  other  writers ;  but  both  the  names 
and  the  abodes  of  these  wild  mountain  tribes  were  so  fluc- 
tuating and  uncertain  that  we  derive  from  them  little  assist- 


'  Col.  Chestiey  says  of  the  route  he 
foUowed  from  the  mountain  which  he 
calls  Gaur  Tagh,  that  the  journey  from 
thence  to  Trebizond  occupied  five  days, 
**  owing  to  the  necessity  of  passing 
along  what  in  reality  is  more  a  winding 
chasm  than  a  mountain  vaUey  in  the 


ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  ;**  and 
he  adds  that  the  marches  of  the  Greeks 
through  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan 
and  Armenia  must  often  have  encoun- 
tered difficulties  and  delays  of  a  similar 
character  (^EuphrtUei  and  Tigrii,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232). 
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ance  in  determining  the  exact  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
march.^ 

§  12.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  these  tribes,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea,  seem  to  have  been  in  fact  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persian  Empire;  from  the  time  the  army 
quitted  Armenia  no  trace  is  found  of  Persian  authority.  Even 
the  petty  nations  that  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  from  Trapezus 
to  the  frontiers  of  Faphlagoniay  the  Mosynoecians,  the  Cha- 
lybians,  and  the  Tibarenians,  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  state 
of  virtual  independence,  and  the  governor  or  ruler  of  the  im- 
portant province  of  Paphlagonia  conducted  himself  towards 
the  Greeks  with  all  the  freedom  of  an  independent  sovereign, 
though  doubtless  owning  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Persian 
monarch.  It  was  not  till  the  army  landed  in  Bithynia  that 
we  again  find  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnabazus  taking  part  in 
opposing  their  progress. 

§  13.  The  narrative  of  Xenophon,  it  must  always  be  remem- 
bered, was  composed  with  a  historical,  not  a  geographical 
object.  Hence  the  geographical  details  are  introduced  almost 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  rendering  intel- 
ligible the  operations  of  the  Greek  forces.  Circumstances  had 
indeed  placed  the  historian  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
geographical  explorer,  or  at  least  of  a  traveller  through  almost 
unknown  regions ;  but  the  description  of  those  countries  and 
their  inhabitants  formed  no  part  of  his  main  subject.  Such 
notices  as  we  find  of  them  are  introduced  merely  incidentally 
from  their  natural  connection  with  the  incidents  of  the  march, 
atid  never  assume,  as  in  Herodotus,  the  character  of  collateral 
episodes.  But  in  the  few  cases  where  he  has  entered  into  more 
detail  than  usual — as  in  the  description  of  the  desert  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  that  of  the  underground  dwellings  of  the  Armenians, 
and  the  semi-barbarous  habits  and  manners  of  the  Mosyncecians 
— we  recognize  at  once  the  character  of  an  intelligent  and 
trustworthy  observer,  and  find  cause  to  regret  that  he  has  not 


•  Note  P,  p.  375. 
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more  frequently  dilated  upon  such  subjects.  One  peculiar 
circumstance  which  he  relates — ^the  singular  effects  produced 
upon  his  soldiers  by  the  poisonous  honey  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Colchians — has  been  completely  verified  by  the 
observations  of  modem  travellers.' 

The  other  works  of  Xenophon  are  of  no  importance  in  a 
geographical  point  of  view.  His  Hdlenicay  like  the  great  work 
of  Thucydides,  of  which  it  is  the  continuation,  is  confined  to 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  countries  immediately  adjacent ; 
while  the  Cyroptedia,  which,  had  it  been  a  real  history  of  the 
reign  of  Gyrus,  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a  work  of  much 
interest  to  the  geographer,  is  in  fact  a  mere  historical  romance ; 
and  the  incidental  notices  of  a  geographical  character  that  are 
actually  found  in  it,  are  not  only  very  vague  and  indefinite, 
but  in  many  cases  utterly  erroneous  and  calculated  to  mislead 
the  reader.^ 


*  Anab.  !▼.  8,  §  20.    According  to  not  fonnd  on  the  south  side  of  the  same 

Mr.  Hamilton  the  deleterious  quality  i  range  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor^  toI.  i. 

of  the  honev  is  produced  by  the  bees  pp.  160,  164,  166).     This  observation 

feeding  on  the  flowers  of  the  beautiful  ;  exactly  agrees  with  the  narrative  of 

Azalea  Pontica,  which  clothes  the  hill-  '  Xenophon. 

sides  above  Trebizond,  and  ascends  the  '  Bee  the  remarks  of  Col.  Mure  in 

slopes  of  the  mountains  next  the  coast  i  his  HiHory  of  Greek  LUeraiwey  vol.  ▼. 

for  a  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  but  is  |  pp.  384-886. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  343. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ANABASIS. 

It  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  suppose  that  some  such  notes 
were  preserved  by  Xenophon,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  have  given  the  details  of  the  march  with  the 
care  and  accuracy  which  distinguish  them  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
route  where  we  are  able  to  verify  them  with  any  certainty.  We 
know  that  the  Anabasis — at  least  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now 
preserved  to  us — ^was  not  composed  till  many  years  after  Xeno- 
phon*s  retnm  to  Greece,  when  he  was  settled  at  Scillus  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Olympia ;  as  he  not  only  gives  us  a  particular 
description  of  the  grove  and  temple  which  he  dedicated  to  Diana 
at  that  place,  but  speaks  of  his  sons  as  grown-up  youths  of  sufficient 
age  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  {Anab.  v.  3, 
§  10),  though  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  himself  as  childless  at  the  time 
he  was  Mrith  the  army  in  Thrace,  after  the  close  of  the  expedition, 
(lb.  vii.  6,  §  34.) 

It  is  however  probable  that  the  work  may  have  been  in  great 
part  composed  long  before,  or  at  least  that  he  may  have  committed 
to  writing  some  brief  commentaries  concerning  the  events  which 
he  had  witnessed,  while  they  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  But 
the  whole  series  of  marches  and  distances  traversed  could  hardly 
have  been  preserved  otherwise  than  by  being  committed  to  writing 
at  the  time ;  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  improbable  in  such  a 
supposition. 

NOTE  B,  p.  343. 

COMPUTATION  OF  DISTANCES  IN  PABASANQS. 

The  Persian  measure  of  the  '*  parasang "  appears  to  have  been 
in  use  throughout  the  monarchy  in  the  days  of  Xenophon,  as  well 
as  those  of  Herodotus  (see  Chapter  YII.) ;  and  the  distances  along 
the  frequented  highways  were  doubtless  estimated  in  those  days 
in  parasangs,  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  along  the  post-roads 
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in  fartangB  or  fanakk^  The  origin  of  the  name,  as  well  as  of  the 
mearare  itaelf,  ia  onoeriain;  but  both  Xenophon  and  Herodotos 
regard  it  as  equivalent  to  30  Greek  stadia.  (Xenoph.  Asuh.  iL 
1,  §  6 ;  viL  26.  Herodot.  iL  6 ;  v.  53.)  Strabo  hoirover  tells  na 
that  there  was  considerable  discrepancy  npon  this  point;  some 
writers  estimating  it  at  30,  some  at  40,  and  others  again  at  not 
less  than  60  stadia  (xi«  p.  518).  He  himself  regards  it,  like 
the  Egyptian  Behanui^  as  of  variable  length.  It  was  doabt- 
less  in  reality  a  mere  estimate,  or  rongh  itinerary  measore,  as  is 
still  the  case  with  the  modem  fanakk.  Of  the  latter  Colonel 
Chesney  says:  "The  modem  fiusang  or  farsakh  of  Persia  yariea 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  gronnd  from  Z\  to  4  English  miles 
per  hour,  and  being  almost  always  calculated  for  mules  or  good 
horses,  under  favourable  circumstances  it  frequently  exceeds 
4  miles.  The  ancient  parasang  appears  to  have  been  fixed  at 
30  stadia,  or  3  geographical  miles.  But  this  being  also  a  road 
measure,  it  no  doubt  varied  as  at  present,  and  was  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  country."  (Chesney's  Eupkrate$  and 
Tigris,  vol.  iL  p.  207.) 

From  a  comparison  of  the  distances  given  by  Xenophon  on  the 
march  up  the  country  from  Sardis  to  Thapsacns — two  fixed  points 
known  with  certainty — Colonel  Chesney  deduces  the  aoercLge  length 
of  the  parasang  as  equal  to  2*6  G.  miles ;  but  several  portions  of 
the  route  would  give  only  about  2*10  G.  miles.  Major  Bennell 
estimated  the  parasang  at  2*25  G.  miles.  Mr.  Hamilton,  computing 
only  from  distances  in  Asia  Minor,  reckons  the  parasang  as  some- 
thing less  than  2\  G.  miles.  It  is  clear  that  no  exact  result  can 
be  attained  by  any  such  method,  as  we  neither  know  the  precise 
line  of  the  ancient  routes,  nor  have  we  any  exact  measurements  of 
the  modem  ones.  But  it  seems  clear  that  while  the  modem /arM^A 
generally  exceeds  3  G.  miles,  the  ancient  parasang  on  Hie  average  fell 
considerably  short  of  that  length.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to 
burprise  us,  or  lead  us  to  have  recourse  to  any  far-fetched  hypothesis 
to  explain  it ;  the  tendency  to  over-estimate  distances  in  travelling 
being  much  more  frequent  than  the  contrary  error.  Even  along 
the  highways  and  great  lines  of  route—such  as  the  '* royal  road" 
described  by  Herodotus — there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
distances  were  '* measured  and  marked"  as  they  unquestionably 
were  along  the  Roman  roads ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  suppose 
the  roads  themselves  to  have  had  any  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
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Bomans.  The  distances  were  doubtless  mere  ettimcUea,  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day  along  the  so-called  post-roads  of  Persia.  Thus 
the  route  from  Teheran  to  Tabreez — one  of  the  most  frequented 
in  modem  Persia — ^is  divided  into  stages  from  one  post-station  to 
another,  corresponding  precisely  with  the  araO/iot  of  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  and  of  just  the  same  ayerage  length,  varying  from 
four  to  five  and  six  farsdkhs,  though  occasionally  extending  to 
seven  or  even  eight.  (Ussher's  Journey  from  London  to  PerBepolia^ 
pp.  647-662.) 

Mr.  Ainsworth  aawmes  the  parasang  to  have  been  in  all  cases 
really  equivalent  to  30  stadia  or  3  geographical  miles ;  a  funda- 
mental error,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  frequently  traced  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  work. 

Colonel  Ohesney,  while  justly  regarding  it  as  a  mere  ''road 
measure "  supposes  it  to  be,  like  the  modem  Persian  farsdkh^  the 
equivalent  of  '*  an  hour  of  time ;"  an  assumption  which  may  well 
be  doubted.  But  even  if  it  were  so  in  its  origin,  and  that  the 
Persians  had  derived  from  the  Babylonians  the  division,of  the  day 
into  twelve  hours,  it  is  certain  that  neither  they,  nor  the  Greeks, 
possessed  any  portable  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  time, 
and  hence  any  attempt  to  estimate  distances  by  this  process  must 
have  been  of  the  vaguest  possible  character. 


NOTE  C,  p.  344. 

BATE  OF  MABCHING. 


Mr.  Qrote  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  made  (as  it  appears 
to  me)  sufficient  allowance  for  the  full  operation  of  these  causes. 
Several  of  the  modem  geographical  inquirers  have  been  misled  by 
a  strong  desire  to  reconcile  or  explain  the  distances  given  by 
Xenophon,  without  inquiring  what  probable  foundation  there  could 
be  for  his  statement  of  those  dilstances.  This  defect  is  especially 
prominent  in  Mr.  Ainsworth,  in  whom  it  is  the  more  remarkable 
as,  having  himself  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed by  the  Greek  army,  he  would  be  naturally  the  more  familiar 
with  the  great  difficulties  which  it  presented.  Yet  he  uniformly 
translates  the  parasangs  into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  3  G.  miles  to  a 
parasang,  as  confidently  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  distances  given 
in  the  Boman  Itineraries,  which  had  been  really  meamred  along 
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lines  of  high  road.  Henoe  he  does  not  hesitate  to  describe  the 
Greeks  as  marching  forty-five  (geographical)  miles  in  three  da^^s, 
through  deep  snow — in  some  parts,  according  to  Xenophon's  own 
statement,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  depth.  Bwik  a  march  may 
be  safely  pionoanoed  impossible :  and  the  same  criticism  may  be 
applied,  with  scarcely  less  positiveness,  to  many  other  portions  of 
the  march  through  this  moantainons  district.  In  one  passage 
indeed  Xenophon  himself  describes  the  army  as  marching  for  seven 
days  ai  the  rate  of  five  parasangs  a  day  (/icra  rovro  hroptvOtfrniy  qtqB^ 
fAovf  hrra  dm  vcirrc  vapaxrayya^.  rrj^  ^fiApa^  iv.  6,  §  4) :  and  this  may 
serve  to  give  some  due  to  the  mode  of  his  computation.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  reckoned  an  average  day's  march  at  five  parasangs, 
and  estimated  the  distances  accordiugly,  without  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  disturbing  causes.  Such  a  mode  of  calculation  is  the 
moro  remarkable,  as  he  himself  gives  five  parasangs  as  the  ordinary 
rate  of  daily  march,  while  the  army  was  ascending  the  valley  of 
the  Tigris,  under  the  chaige  of  Tissaphemes,  so  that  they  were 
proceeding  through  a  friendly,  as  well  as  a  naturally  easy,  country 
(Anab,  ii.  4,  §§  25-28).  The  first  instance,  after  quitting  the 
Tigris,  in  which  he  describes  them  as  marching  more  than  five  para- 
sangs a  day,  was  through  the  country  of  the  Taochi,  where  they 
were  hard  pressed  for  subsistence,  in  consequenoe  of  the  barbarians 
having  carried  off  all  supplies  into  their  strongholds,  and  they  pro- 
bably therefore  were  induced  to  make  forced  marches  in  hopes 
of  arriving  at  firesh  villages.  Hence  they  are  here  said  to  have 
marched  30  parasangs  in  five  days,  or  6  parasangs  a  day.  Again, 
after  obtaining  fresh  supplies  by  storming  the  fort  of  the  Taochians, 
they  are  said  to  have  accomplished  not  less  than  50  parasangs  in 
7  days,  though  engaged  in  continual  combats  with  the  Ghalybes, 
whom  Xenophon  describes  as  the  most  warlike  people  they  met 
vrith  (^Anab.  iv.  7,  §  15).  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  Harpasus 
to  Oymnias,  though  apparently  unopposed,  and  travelling  in  part 
through  a  level  country  (8id  ?rc8iov),  they  resumed  their  customary 
rate  of  5  parasangs  a  day :  and  after  they  had  come  in  sight  of  the 
sea,  where  we  might  have  supposed  that  they  would  be  in  haste  to 
arrive  at  Trebizond,  they  advanced  but  10  parasangs  in  three  days 
through  the  land  of  the  Macronians,  and  7  parasangs  in  two  days 
through  that  of  the  Colchians. 

If  any  confirmation  were  wanting  of  the  extreme  vagueness  and 
uncertainty  of  all  estimates  of  distance  under  such  cii'Ctimstances,  it 
will  be  abundantly  supplied  by  a  reference  to  the  recent  experience 
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of  the  English  expedition  into  Abyssinia.  Here  the  distances  tra- 
versed by  the  army  were  afterwards  actually  measured  with  a  chain, 
and  it  was  found  that  a  day's  march,  estimated  by  experienced 
officers  at  16  or  18  miles,  often  did  not  exceed  eight! 

Both  Major  Bennell  and  OoL  Ohesney  repeatedly  advert  to  the 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  Greeks  in  this  part  of  their  retreat, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  having  actually  performed  the  dis- 
tances which  Xenophon  supposed  them  to  have  accomplished. 
Col.  Chesney  indeed  admits  that  they  could  not  have  advanced 
more  than  a  mile  per  hour  through  the  snows  of  Armenia  (vol.  ii. 
p.  230) :  but  he  is  misled  by  supposing  the  parasang  to  represent 
an  hour's  march,  forgetting  that  such  a  mode  of  computation  was 
wholly  unknown  to  Xenophon. 


NOTE  D,  p.  345. 

ROUTE  OP  GYRUS  THROUGH  PHRTGIA. 

This  part  of  the  route  of  Cyrus  has  been  a  source  of  much  per- 
plexity to  modem  geographers,  especially  to  the  earlier  writers  on 
the  subject.  The  researches  of  modern  travellers  have  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  it,  but  without  altogether  explaining  the 
difficulty.  (See  Hamilton's  Aiia  Jtftnor,vol.  ii.  pp.  198-204.  Ains- 
worth's  Travels  in  the  Tracks  pp.  24-35.  Eoch,  Zug  der  Zehniausend^ 
p.  19.)  It  is  clear  that  Cyrus,  when  he  quitted  Celfienaa,  for  some 
reason  which  is  not  explained  to  us,  instead  of  continuing  his 
march  direct  towards  Iconium,  made  a  wide  circuit,  passing  round 
the  mountain  group  of  Sultan  Dagh,  to  the  north,  instead  of  taking 
the  line  of  road  to  the  south  of  it.  By  so  doing  he  struck  into 
a  well-known  and  natural  line  of  route,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Synnada  (Afium  Kara  Hissar)  to  Iconium,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  towns  of  Thymbrium  and  Tyriasum  may  be  placed 
along  this  line,  thox^h  their  exact  site  is  still  subject  to  some 
doubt.  The  place  called  Caystri  Pedion  must  therefore  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  lake  called  Eber  Ghiol :  but  the 
station  before  this,  called  by  Xenophon  Ceramon  Agora,  cannot  be 
determined  even  approximately.  The  expression,  however,  that  it 
was  *'  the  last  city  on  the  side  of  Mysia  "  (irdXiv  oucov/icn/v,  i<r\arqv 
npo^  T§  Mvaiq.  xtopq^  i.  2,  §  10),  points  clearly  to  a  situation  towards 
the  northern  frontier  of  Phrygia  (probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Utthak) ;  and  it  seeniB  certain,  therefore,  that  Cjms,  in  starting 
from  CelasniB,  took  in  the  first  instance  a  direction  somewhat  to  the 
westward  of  north,  with  which  the  presumed  position  of  Peltaa  would 
coincide.  The  motiye  for  this  sndden  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
line  of  route  is  unknown  to  us ;  but  it  greatly  exceeds  what  can  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  without  some  special  reason.  He  must 
also  have  made  an  equally  sudden  turn  after  visiting  Ceramon 
Agora  with  the  view  of  regaining  his  general  direction  towards  the 
south-east. 

I  concur  with  Mr*  Grote  in  believing  in  the  accuracy  of 
Xenophon*s  description  of;thi6  part  of  the  route,  which  lay  through 
an  open  country,  easily  traversed  by  an  army,  and  where  the  roads 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Persian  officers.  The  difficulty 
is,  that  the  two  most  important  points — Ceramon  Agora  and 
Gaystri  Pedion — are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer:  and 
though  the  names  of  Pelt»,  Tbymbnum,  and  Tyriasum  are  men- 
tioned by  later  geographers,  it  is  in  a  manner  that  affords  little 
assi»tance  in  determining  their  site.  We  have  thus  five  stations 
along  a  line  of  march  undoubtedly  very  circuitous — for  it  occupied 
not  less  than  92  parasangs,  while  the  direct  route  from  Gel»n» 
to  loonium  could  not  have  exceeded  150  G.  miles  (or  about  60 
parasangs)— no  one  of  which  can  be  fixed  with  oertainty. 

It  may  be  added,  that  this  sudden  deviation  towards  the  north 
had  the  effect  of  turning  his  back  upon  the  Pisidians,  and  must 
therefore  have  at  once  betrayed  the  &ct  that  his  expedition  against 
that  people  was  a  mere  pretence. 


NOTE  E,  p.  346. 

PASSES  BETWEEN  GILIOIA  AND  8YBIA. 

The  topography  of  these  passes  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  several  modem  writers — and  Col.  Chesney's  survey  and  map 
of  the  localities  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  matter.  The  passes 
having  been  undefended,  Xenophon  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
full  attention  to  their  difficulties.  Thus,  while  he  mentions  the 
actual  fortified  gates  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates,  from  their  forming 
at  this  time  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  (i.  4,  §  4),  he  does  not 
notice  either  the  pass  through  the  western  branch  of  Mount  Amanus 
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(the  Amanian  Gates  of  Strabo),  by  which  Cyrus  must  have  de- 
scended to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  or  the  narrow  pass  of  Bellan,  by 
which,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  he  must  have  crossed  the  main 
ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  to  enter  into  Syria,  strictly  so  called. 
Neither  of  these  passes  however  presented  di£Sculties  comparable 
to  those  of  the  Pyko  Gilicias,  of  which  Xenophon  speaks  in  such 
strong  terms. 


NOTE  F,  p.  347. 

BOUTE  FBOM  THE  GULF  OF  ISSUS  TO  THE  EUPHBATE6. 

The  stations  and  distances  given,  after  leaving  Myriandrus,  are 

To  the  river  Chains •     4  days,  20  parasangs. 

„    sources  of  the  river  Daradax      5     „     30        „ 
„    river  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus     3    „     15        „ 

Of  these,  the  Ghalus  is  evidently  the  river  of  Aleppo  (itself  called 
in  later  times  Chalybon,  whence  the  modem  Haleb),  but  we  cannot 
determine  at  what  point  the  army  crossed  it :  and  the  sources  of 
the  Daradax— also  described  as  a  considerable  river,  100  feet  in 
width,  and  where  the  Persian  kings  had  a  park — have  not  been 
identified,  though  that  stream  must  certainly  have  been  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Balis.  The  position  of  Thap- 
sacus renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  army  must  have  reached 
the  Euphrates  some  time  before  halting  at  that  city,  and  followed 
its  course  downwards:  though  the  words  of  Xenophon  (i.  4,  §  11) 
would  certainly  in  themselves  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  was 
the  first  point  where  they  touched  on  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a 
circumstance  worthy  of  note  in  its  bearing  on  other  disputed 
questions  in  regard  to  the  line  of  march. 


NOTE  G,  p.  347. 

THAPSACUS. 


Major  Rennell  in  his  lUustraiioM  of  the  C^eography  of  Xenophon 
(p.  60),  fell  into  the  error  (in  common  with  D'Anville)  of  placing 
Thapsacus  at  the  modem  I)eir,  more  than  100  miles  lower  down 
the  river  than  its  true  position,  and  thus  threw  the  whole  geo- 
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graphy  of  this  part  of  the  march  into  confdsion.  The  true  site  was 
first  determined  by  the  regular  survey  of  the  Euphrates  under 
Colonel  Chesney,  when  it  was  found  that  the  Euphrates  was  ford- 
able  at  this  point  only.  The  existence  of  large  mounds  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  points  to  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance, 
such  as  Thapsacus  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  **  a  large 
and  wealthy  city  "  (iroAis  fieyaXtf  kou  cv&u/juih',  Anab,  i.  4,  §  11) :  and 
such  it  continued  to  be  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedonian 
period,  but  before  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  declined,  and  given 
way  to  the  establishment  of  the  oustomaiy  passage  at  Zeugma  (the 
modem  Bir),  more  than  120  miles  higher  up  the  river. 

The  Euphrates  was  only  fordable  at  this  point  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year :  at  other  times  it  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  Alexander  afterwards  crossed  it  (Arrian,  iiL  7) : 
and  under  the  Seleucidan  kings  there  was  a  permanent  bridge  of 
boats  ({cvyfui)  established  there  (Strabo,  xvi.  1,'§  21,  p.  746).  When 
Gyrus  crossed  the  river  at  this  point  the  Thapsacenes  asserted  that 
the  river  had  never  been  fordable  before,  and  had  only  become  so 
in  honour  of  Cyrus  {Andb.  i.  4,  §  18) :  but  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  a  mere  piece  of  flattery,  baaed  upon  the  faot  that  it  was  subject 
to  great  fluctuations,  and  often  impassable  on  foot. 

(See  Ainsworth's  TraiveU  in  the  Tracks  pp.  70-72  ;  Ohesney's 
Euphrates  and  Tt^m,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  vol.  ii.  p.  213.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  river  has  here  exactly  the  width 
reported  by  Xenophon  of  4  stades  or  800  yards  (Ainsworth,  {.  c). 


NOTE  H,  p.  366. 

POSITION  OF  PYLiE. 

The  position  of  Pylse  unfortunately  cannot  be  determined  with 
accuracy,  though  it  is  an  essential  point  in  order  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  subsequent  operations.  Its  name  appears  to  point 
to  some  unexplained  peculiarity  of  its  situation,  but  all  that  we 
learn  from  Xenophon  is  that  it  was  apparently  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  barren,  undulating,  slightly  upland  country  of 
Mesopotamia  gives  way  to  the  level  and  fertile  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia.  (Compare  i.  6,  §  6,  and  7,  §  1.)  This  transition  is 
described  by  all  travellers  as  very  strongly  marked,  and  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth  the  point  where  it  takes  place  in  following  the 
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course  of  the  Eaphrates  is  about  14  miles  above  the  village  of 
Felujah.  (Ains worth's  TraveU^  p.  81.)  It  is  a  few  miles  below 
that  point  that  at  the  present  day  the  Saklawiyeh — originallj  a 
mere  artificial  canal,  bat  which  has  gradually  become  a  tortuous 
river — ^leaves  the  Euphrates,  and  traverses  the  low  country  to  join 
the  Tigris  below  Baghdad. 

Here  therefore  Mr.  Ainsworth  fixes  the  site  of  Fylae ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statements  of  the  march  from 
thence  to  Ounaxa ;  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  Pyln 
that  the  army  of  Cyrus  came  in  sight  of  that  of  Artaxerxes,  and 
though  these  were  probably  short  marches,  as  Gyrus  was  advancing 
cautiously,  expecting  at  any  moment  to  meet  the  enemy,  they 
could  hardly  be  estimated  at  less  than  60  miles.  Now  the  site  of 
the  battle  was,  according  to  Xenophon  860  stadia  (36  G.  miles) 
from  Babylon,  or  according  to  another  account  500  stadia  (see  the 
next  note),  and  this  would  place  it  not  more  than  30  miles  south  of 
Felujah,  or  lesB  than  20  miles,  if  we  adopt  the  statement  of  Gtesias. 
Hence  Colonel  Chesney  would  place  Pylse  considerably  higher  up 
the  Euphrates ;  and  Mr.  Grote  considers  it  to  have  been  situated 
only  a  few  miles  below  Hit,  which  is  more  than  50  G.  miles  above 
Felujah.  This  is  confirmed  by  a  statement  of  Captain  Jones  that  * 
there  is  at  this  point  (9^  miles  S.E.  of  Hit)  a  place  called  Bekaa» 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  the  same  as  the  Greek  Fylas,  and  that 
there  is  actually  a  narrow  pass  at  that  place  (Journal  of  Oeogr, 
See,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  167).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  at 
this  point  any  such  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  country 
as  would  correspond  to  the  supposed  situation  of  Pylas;  and  the 
distance  from  Felujah  appears  much  too  great.  Hence  the  position 
assigned  by  Mr.  Grote  seems  to  me  as  much  too  high  up  the 
stream,  as  that  of  Mr.  Ainsworth  would  bring  it  down  too  low. 

The  position  of  Pyl»  and  that  of  Cunaxa  are  indeed  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  mutually  dependent  upon  each  other ;  and  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  fixed  on  fully  satisfactory  data ;  but  if 
the  probable  site  for  the  battle,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
note,  be  adopted,  Pylaa  can  hardly  be  thrown  so  &x  back  as  it  has 
been  by  Mr.  Grote.  Very  little  assistance  can  be  derived  from  the 
statement  of  the  distances  in  the  other  direction.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Araxes  (the  Khabour),  which  is  the  last  fixed  point  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty,  the  army  of  Cyrus  advanced 
(according  to  Xenophon)  (i.  5)  five  days'  march,  amounting  to 
35  parasangs,  through  a  desert  country,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
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they  arriyed  at  a  large  deserted  city  called  Coraote,  sitnated  on 
the  river  Maskas,  which  was  a  hundred  feet  in  width*  But  no 
such  riyer  is  now  found  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  and  the  site  of 
Corsote  cannot  be  identified.  After  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions 
here,  they  again  proceeded  through  a  barren  oountry,  affording 
no  sustenance  for  either  man  or  beast,  for  thirteen  days'  march 
(reckoned  at  90  parasangs)  which  brought  them  to  Fyl»  (L  5, 
§  5).  We  have  thus  an  estimated  distance  of  125  parasangs,  or 
375  6.  miles,  with  only  one  halting-place,  which  cannot  be  de- 
termined. The  difficulties  and  privations  of  the  march  are  described 
in  a  lively  manner  by  Xenophon,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  provisions  led  Cyrus  to  press  on  his  advance  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  to  make  forced  marches.  Hence  we  find  them 
accomplishing  7  parasangs  a  day  in  the  first  stage  of  the  march, 
and  very  nearly  as  much  in  the  second,  notwithstanding  its  long 
protracted  duration.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  both  esti- 
mates are  not  materially  over-rated.  But  besides  this,  the  actual 
distance  marched  by  an  army,  following  the  course  of  such  a  river 
as  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be  judged  without  knowing  how  nearly 
they  kept  to  it,  and  to  what  extent  they  were  able  to  cut  off  its 
numerous  windings.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Khabour  to  the  Sakla- 
wiyeh  is  about  250  English  miles,  without  following  the  minor 
sinuosities  of  the  river;  but  the  distance  may  be  increased  to 
a  great  extent,  if  we  suppose  the  army  to  have  kept  as  close  as 
possible  to  its  banks.  In  such  a  case  therefore  any  attempt  to 
fix  the  position  of  I^lae  by  reference  to  its  distance  from  the 
Ehabour  would  be  utterly  futile. 

The  only  other  place  mentioned  by  name  in  this  part  of  the  march 
is  a  city  called  by  Xenophon  Charmande,  which  he  terms  *^  a  lai-ge 
and  wealthy  city  "  (irdAis  evSaifiMv  kcu  /icyoAi;,  i.  5,  §  10),  but  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  on  which  account 
the  army  passed  it  by  without  halting,  though  they  procured  pro- 
visions from  thence.  For  the  same  reason  probably  Xenophon  has 
not  mentioned  its  distance,  stating  only  that  it  was  passed  during 
the  march  through  the  desert  (xard  rovi  ipi^fiov^  oratf/iovs).  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  other  author ;  but  it  certainly  seemd  pro- 
bable (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Grote)  that  the  city  designated  could 
be  no  other  than  the  Is  of  Herodotus  (i.  179),  still  called  Hit,  which 
on  account  of  its  bitumen  springs,  must  always  have  been  a  place 
of  some  importance.  But  even  if  this  identification  be  admitted, 
it  throws  no  light  on  the  other  points  in  dispute  connected  with 
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this  part  of  the  march,  as  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  distance 
of  Charmande  from  either  Corsote  or  PylsB. 


NOTE  I,  p.  349. 

SITE  OF  CUNAXA. 


This  was  the  condnsion  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Orote  (vol.  ix.  p.  56» 
note  2),  and  appears  preferable  to  the  site  fixed  on  by  Colonel 
Chesney  (followed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth),  who  placed  the  field  of  battle 
near  a  spot  marked  on  his  map  by  the  Mounds  of  Mohammed,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  canal  called  the  Eutha  (Chesney,  vol.  li.  p.  217 ; 
Ainsworth's  TratieU,  pp.  81, 87).  This  site  is  about  20  miles  farther 
south  than  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote,  and  by  so  much  nearer 
Babylon ;  thus  agreeing  with  the  statement  of  Xenophon,  rather 
than  with  that  of  Ctesias.  But,  as  observed  in  the  text,  the  testi- 
mony of  Ctesias  is  in  this  case  probably  the  best  authority. 

Since  Mr.  Grote*s  note  was  written,  Lieutenant  Bewsher,  who 
has  made  a  regular  survey  of  this  part  of  Babylonia,  discovered 
that  one  of  the  mounds,  which  in  this  country  always  mark  the 
sites  of  ancient  habitation,  is  called  Tel  Euneeseh ;  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  name.  He  himself  indeed  remarks  that, 
"  in  a  country  where  names  of  mounds  are  frequently  changed  ^^ 
except  indeed  the  larger  ones — ^it  seems  improbable,  and  almost  too 
good  to  he  true,  that  this  one  particular  spot,  the  site  of  which  has 
been  so  long  sought  for,  should  have  kept  its  name  intact  for  nearly 
2300  years."  (Journal  of  (hogr,  Soc,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  1 66.)  It  must 
be  added  that  the  circumstance  which  he  mentions  that  Euneeseh 
is  the  Arabic  for  *'  church,"  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
inference  from  the  coincidence  of  name ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  the  mound  in  question,  which  is  situated  just  to  the 
south  of  the  canal  known  as  the  Abu  Gharraib,  17  miles  from 
Felujah,  and  51  in  a  direct  line  from  Babel,  the  northernmost  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  (Bewsher,  I.  c),  agrees  so  well  with  the 
requirements  of  our  historical  data,  as  to  lend  a  strong  oonfirma* 
tion  to  the  evidence  of  the  name,  and  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
plain  between  Tel  Euneeseh  and  the  Euphrates — which  has  a 
width  varying  from  3  to  4  miles  —was  really  the  scene  of  the  far- 
famed  battle  of  Cunaxa.     (See  the  map.) 

VOL.  I.  2  b 
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NOTE  K,  p.  349. 

SITTACE. 

The  disappearance  of  cities  that  have  attained  to  considerable 
prosperity  and  opulence  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which  there  are 
many  instances  in  these  countries.  Thus  the  site  of  Kufah — ^the 
original  seat  of  the  Caliphs,  until  their  capital  was  transferred  to 
Baghdad  in  763 — ^is  barely  to  be  identified :  some  insignificant 
heaps  of  pebbles  scattered  over  the  plain  alone  serving  to  indicate 
the  site  of  what  was  once  a  great  city  (Ussher,  Journey  from  London 
to  PereepoliSy  p.  465),  Even  of  the  opulent  Seleucia,  which  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  contained  600,000  inhabitants  and  doubtless 
abounded  in  splendid  buildings,  nothing  remains  but  long  lines  of 
earthen  ramparts,  inclosing  the  mere  vestiges  of  former  habitation 
(Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  571).  We  cannot  therefore  wonder 
At  the  disappearance  of  all  trace  of  the  Sittace  of  Xenophon,  which 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad,  pro- 
bably between  that  city  and  the  site  of  Seleucia*  It  was  certainly 
above  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Diyala,  otherwise  the  Greeks 
would  have  had  to  pass  that  river,  after  crossing  the  Tigris  of 
which  there  is  no  mention.  The  distance  of  20  parasangs  from  Opis 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  site  of  Opis  itself  is  still  uncertain. 

The  name  of  Sittace  as  a  city  is  not  found  in  later  writers,  but 
it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  the  capital  which  gave  name  to  the 
province  of  Sittacene,  and  this,  as  we  learn  distinctly  from  Strabo, 
was  situated  between  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  east  of  the 
Tigris  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  p.  732,  xvi.  l,p.  744)  though  Sittace  itself,  as 
is  plain  from  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  was  on  the  western  or 
Babylonian  side  of  the  river  (Anab.  ii.  4,  §§  13-24). 


NOTE  L,  p.  349. 

THE  MEDIAN  WALL. 


Previous  to  this  discovery  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  of  the  remains  of 
the  wall  in  question,  which  may  be  considered  as  completely  cor- 
responding with  what  is  required  by  the  narrative  of  Xenophon, 
it  was  supposed  by  many  writers  that  the  Median  Wall  must 
have  been  a  barrier  across  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris,  such 
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as  we  find  oertaioly  ezifiting  at  a  later  period.    But  this  wall  or 
rampart,  the  remaios  of  whioh  are  still  visible,  and  are  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  Khalu  Nimrud,  or  Sidd  Kimnid,  leaves  the  Tigris 
more  than  50  miles  above  Baghdad,  extending  in  a  S.W.  direction 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  would,  if  prolonged  to  that  river, 
strike  it  about  3  miles  above  the  Saklawiyeh  oanal,  and  at  least 
8  above  Felujah.     (See  the  desoription  of  it  in  the  Journal  of 
Oeographical  Society^  vol.  ix.  pp.  445-6,  473-4.)    It  was  evidently 
this  wall,  of  which  the  remains,  already  in  a  half-ruined  state 
Q^  semiruta  mnromm  vestigia  ")  are  noticed  during  the  advance  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  down  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  (Ammian.  Marcell. 
xxiv.  2,  §  6).     The  objections  to  such  a  theory  were  insuperable ; 
for  it  was  utterly  unintelligible  that  the  Greeks  should  have  re- 
turned so  fax  northward,  after  the  battle ;  and  if  they  had  passed 
through  this  wall,  instead  of  bringing  them  towards  the  Tigris, 
they  would  have  emerged  into  the  barren  stony  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, the  Sidd  Nimrud  marking  exactly  the  limit  between  these 
and  the  rich  alluvial  tract  of  Babylonia.     Moreover  Xenophon 
describes  the  army  as  passing,  on  the  third  day  before  the  battle,  a 
vast  trench  dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  in  order  to  impede  the 
advance  of  Gyrus,  but  whioh  after  all  he  left  undefended:   and 
this  trench,  he  tells  us,  was  carried  throngh  the  plain  for  a  distance 
of  12  parasangB  to  the  Meddan  toaU  (L  7,  §  15).     Such  a  line  of 
defence  is  unintelligible,  if  the  wall  was  a  rampart  extending  across 
from  the  one  river  to  the  other:   bat  would  be  an  obvious  ex- 
pedient, if  the  wall  had  a  direction  obliquely  through  the  centre 
of  Babylonia,  like  the  rampart  of  which  the  ruined  remains  were 
discovered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher. 

On  the  othar  hand  Strabo  mentions  a  wall,  which  he  calls  **  the 
Wall  of  Semiramis"  (to  ScfupofAtSos  &arci;(ia-fui),  which  appears 
to  have  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris  at  the  point 
where  they  approached  the  most  closely  to  one  another  (Stralx),  ii. 
p.  80,  xi.  p.  529) ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  by  Major  Bennell  and 
Mr.  Grote  to  be  the  Median  Wall  of  Xenophon.  But  in  the  first 
place  no  trace  remains  of  such  a  bulwark,  which,  if  it  really  existed 
at  the  narrowest  part  between  the  two  rivers,  must  have  been 
situated  near  the  modem  city  of  Baghdad,  between  Cunaxa  and 
Babylon :  and  moreover  the  account  given  by  Strabo  (from  Eratos- 
thenes) is  by  no  means  clear,  but  seems  to  place  this  narrowest 
point  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris,  which  must  certainly  have  been 
situated  considerably  farther  to  the  noHh  than  the  real  neck  of  thu 
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istbmns.  It  may  well  be  doubted  therefore  whether  there  is  not  a 
misoonception  on  the  subjeot,  and  whether  the  Wall  of  Semiramis 
(of  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes)  was  not  in  reality  the  same  of  which 
the  remains  are  still  called  Sidd  Nimmd  (the  Wall  of  Nimmd). 
But  even  if  there  ever  really  existed  such  a  line  of  wall  as  that 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  approach 
within  less  than  20  miles  of  each  other,  it  would  not  have  oorre- 
sponded  near  so  well  with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon  as  the  wall 
disooyered  by  Lieut.  Bewsher,  which  must  have  lain  directly  across 
the  route  of  an  army  proceeding  from  the  Euphrates  near  Cunaza 
to  Sittaoe  on  the  Tigris,  whether  we  place  that  city  below  or  above 
Baghdad. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  remains  of  the  Hubl  es  Sukhr  show 
that  wall  to  have  been  built  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  of  the  Median  Wall  in  Xenophon 
(ii.  4,  §  12),  while  the  Sidd  Nimrud  is  built  of  ^  the  small  pebbles 
of  the  country  imbedded  in  cement  of  lime.*'  (Journal  tf  Oeogr, 
8oc.  vol.  ix.  p.  446.) 

It  would  be  obviously  idle  to  attempt  to  identify  the  great  ditch 
dug  by  order  of  Artaxerxes,  any  more  than  the  two  canala  that 
were  crossed  by  the  Greeks  on  their  way  from  the  Median  Wall  to 
the  Tigris.  Such  canals  have  been  in  all  ages  cut  for  the  purposes 
either  of  irrigation  or  internal  communication :  and  when  neglected 
readily  assume  in  the  course  of  time  the  aspect  of  natural  rivers. 
Such  is  at  the  present  time  the  Saklawiyeh,  which  is  still  navigable 
for  a  small  steamer,  and  such  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  Nahr 
Malcha^  or  Boyal  Biver,  which  is  now  dry  in  the  main  part  of  its 
course.  A  glance  at  the  map  given  by  Lieut.  Bewsher  (JbumoZ 
of  Chogr,  8oc,  vol.  xxvii.)  will  sufficiently  show  by  what  a  com- 
plicated network  of  canals  and  artificial  streams  all  this  part  of 
Babylonia  is  intersected :  the  greater  part  of  which  date  from  the 
period  of  the  Caliphs  of  Baghdad — and  have  consequently  tended  to 
deystroy  all  possibility  of  tracing  its  condition  in  ancient  times. 


NOTE  M,  p.  350. 

MABGH  ALONG   THE  TIGBIS. 


The  stages  and  distances  given  by  Xenophon  (ii.  4,  §  25)  after 
crossing  the  Tigris  are  as  follows : 
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From  the  passage  of  the  Tigris  near  Sitthce, 

to  the  river  Ph jscus  and  the  city  of  Opis    4  days,  20  panusangs. 
thenoe  through  Media  to  the  villages  of 

Parysatift 6    „     30 

along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris  to  the 

river  Zapatas      4    „     20 

The  last  ten  days*  march  lay  through  an  uninhabited  country 
(crratf/iovs  ^pi/fiovs),  with  the  exception  of  the  villages  of  Parysatis* 
where  they  halted,  but  on  the  first  day*s  march  from  these  villages 
there  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city  named  Casnee  (Kcukoi)  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  from  which  the  Oreeks  received  abundant 
supplies.  Unfortunately  neither  C»n»  nor  Opis  can  be  fixed  with 
any  certainty.  Captain  Lynch  indeed  considered  some  ruins  that 
he  had  discovered  near  the  junction  of  the  Adhem  with  the  Tigris 
to  be  those  of  Opis,  in  which  case  the  river  Adhem  would  represent 
the  Physcus  of  Xenophon  (Qeogr,  Journal^  vol.  ix.  p.  472),  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  Col.  Chesney  {Euphraiea  and  TiffrUy  vol.  i. 
p.  30):  but  the  identification  is  far  from  certain.  Opis  is  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  in  whose  time  it 
was  still  a  large  and  important  city,  as  it  is  described  by  Xeno- 
phon, though  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  village  (ii.  1,  p.  80). 
But  we  have  no  other  clue  to  its  position,  except  that  Eratosthenes 
(ap,  Sirah.  I,  c.)  apparently  designates  it  as  marking  one  extremity  of 
the  Wall  of  Semiramis,  a  statement  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled 
with  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Captain  Lynch.  Cwnaa,  of 
which  the  name  is  not  found  in  any  other  writer,  haw  been  gene- 
rally identified  with  the  modem  town  of  Senn;  but  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  ix.  p.  93,  note), 
is  really  a  delusion ;  and  the  situation  of  Senn,  just  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Greater  Zab,  is  certainly  at  vaiiance  with  that 
assigned  by  Xenophon  to  Caena,  which  he  places  distinctly  on  tlie 
firit  day*s  march  after  leaving  the  villages  of  Parysatis.  It  would 
seem  much  more  probable  that  Casnaa  occupied  the  site  now  marked 
by  the  ruins  at  Kalah  Shergat,  which  have  been  recently  ex* 
plored  by  Mr.  Layard  (Nineveh  and  its  Bemains^  vol.  i.  p.  5 ;  vol.  ii. 
pp.  45-60).  It  is  true  that  the  existing  remains  appear  all  to 
belong  to  the  ancient  Assyrian  city,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  have  continued  to  be  inhabited  at  a  later  period.  At 
all  events  the  Csenas  of  Xenophon  must  have  been  situated  some- 
where in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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Another  diffiotdty  arises,  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  march, 
from  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Leaser  Zab,  an  important 
stream,  which  the  Greeks  must  necessarily  have  crossed.  Hero- 
dotus distinctly  mentions  the  two  rivers  of  the  same  name>  both  of 
which  had  to  be  crossed  in  following  the  line  of  the  "  royal  road," 
and  the  passage  of  such  rivers  is  one  of  the  points  in  general  most 
studiously  noted  by  Xenophon.  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that 
in  this  instance  Xenophon's  memory  had  played  him  false,  and  that 
he  had  forgotten  the  circumstance  that  there  were  two  rivers  of  the 
name  of  Zabatus  or  Zapatas,  both  of  which  had  been  crossed  by  the 
army.  In  this  case  the  villages  of  Farysatis  were  probably  situated 
neflu-  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  2iab ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  being  57  miles,  which  would  just  correspond  vriith  the 
20  parasangs  of  Xenophon. 


NOTE  N,  p.  850. 

RUINED  CITIES  OF  ASSYBIA. 


It  was  on  this  part  of  their  march,  while  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
vancing through  the  open  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
that  they  passed  the  two  deserted  cities  named  by  Xenophon  Larissa 
and  Mespila,  the  gigantic  ruins  of  which  seem  to  have  forcibly 
attracted  his  attention  (Anab.  iii.  4,  §  7-12).  These  may  be  safely 
identified  with  the  sites  of  Nimroud  and  Eouyunjik,  which  have 
been  rendered  so  familiar  to  modem  readers  by  the  recent  researches 
of  Mr.  Layard.  But  no  plausible  explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
names  by  which  they  are  here  designated,  and  which  are  unknown 
to  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  curious  legends  which  Xeno- 
phon relate  concerning  them,  and  which  he  obviously  heard  on 
the  spot,  show  how  entirely  all  trace  of  their  true  history  and 
origin  had  already  been  lost  in  his  time. 


NOTE  O,  p.  353. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  TIGRIS. 

The  Tigris  may  bo  considered,  like  the  Euphrates,  as  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  principal  streams ;  of  which  the  western  branch 
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is  the  mora  oonsidorable,  and  ie  regarded  by  modem  geographers 
as  the  true  Tigris.  This  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, about  40  miles  N.W.  of  Diarbekr,  and  within  a  very  few 
miles  of  the  nearest  point  on  the  Euphrates.  But  the  stream  which 
joins  the  river  of  Diarbekr  about  80  miles  (in  a  direct  line)  below 
that  town  is  so  important  a  tributary:,  that  it  is  considered  by  many 
geographeiB  as  constituting  what  may  be  called  the  Eastern  Tigris. 
This  arm  is  itself  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  others :  the  Buhtan 
Ghai,  sometimes  also  called  the  river  of  Sert — which  is  clearly  the 
Oentrites  of  Xenophon:  and  the  Bitlis  Ohai,  or  river  of  Bitlis, 
whioh  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  the  true  Tigris.  This  flows 
from  N«  to  S.  and  has  its  sources  within  ^  few  miles  of  the  Lake  (^ 
Van :  while  the  Buhtan  Chai  which  flows  from  the  E.  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan,  in  a  tract  that  has  only  recently  been 
visited  by  any  modem  traveller. 


NOTE  P,  p.  375. 

DESCENT  THROUGH  ABMENIA  TO  TREBIZOKD. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  geogra^^y 
of  this  part  of  the  route,  though  there  seems  little  hope  that  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  is  perplexed  will  ever  be  wholly  explained. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  impossible  at  least  to  dear  some  of  them  away. 

Major  Eennell  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  identify  the  Harpasus 
of  Xenophon  (which  he  describes  as  a  large  river  400  feet  in  width) 
with  the  stream  now  called  Arpa-su,  or  Arpa-chai,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Araxes,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by  Mn 
Ainsworth,  as  well  as  by  most  modem  geogmphers.  But  the  sug- 
gestion of  Colonel  Chesney  and  of  Dr.  Koch  (which  has  been 
followed  by  Mr.  Grote}  that  the  Harpasus  was  in  reality  the 
Tchoruk  8n,  a  large  stream  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  which 
separates  the  mountains  of  Armenia  from  the  ranges  adjoining  the 
Euxine  (Koch,  p.  201),  is  in  reality  much  more  plausible,  as  that 
river  lay  directly  in  the  course  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  sea^ 
while  in  order  to  reach  the  Arpa-chai  we  must  suppose  them  to 
have  made  a  great  detour  towards  the  N.E.,  for  which  there  was 
really  no  occasion.  Mr.  Ainsworth  indeed  carries  them  still  farther 
to  the  north,  into  the  heart  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  90  miles  (I), 
and  then  brings  them  back  again  no  less  than  150  miles  (!)  through 
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the  coontiy  of  the  Chalybes  to  the  frontier  of  the  Scythlni 
p.  183),  the  whole  of  this  enormouB  deUmr  heing  zeqiiiied  (as  he 
hinuielf  oonfesses)  only  in  order  to  explain  the  distanoes  giiren  by 
Xenophon  in  parasangs  of  three  miles  each.  Dr.  Kodi  on  the 
other  hand,  while  jnstlj  rejecting  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ainsworth^ 
aapposes  the  Greeks,  after  reaching  the  Harpasns  (Tchomk  8n^ 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Ispir,  to  have 
wandered  away  to  the  eastward  as  &r  as  Ardahan,  and  then 
retnmed  to  the  same  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardvin,  a 
supposition  equally  improbable  and  imcalled  for. 

The  position  of  Gymnias  would  be  the  key  to  the  whole  question^ 
if  it  could  be  ascertained ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  wholly  uncertain ; 
and  the  different  sites  that  have  been  suggested  are  merely  suited 
to  the  different  views  of  modem  writers  as  to  the  route  of  the 
army.  It  has  thus  been  placed  by  Major  Bennell  at  Comasour,  by 
Mr.  Ainsworth  at  Erzeroum,  by  Dr.  Koch  in  the  S.W.  of  Geoi^a ; 
while  Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  identify  it^  with  Gomisch  Khana,  a 
place  on  the  high  road  from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum.  But  Gnmisch 
Khana  is  only  two  or  three  days*  journey  from  Trebizond,  and  less 
than  40  G.  miles  in  a  straight  line;  and  it  seems  impossible  tu 
account  for  the  ten  days  employed  on  the  marcb  between  this 
point  and  the  sea.  Giimisch  Khana  is  at  the  present  day  a  place 
of  importance  on  account  of  its  silver  mines,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hamilton,  are  ^'  the  richest  and  most  important  in  the  Ottoman 
dominion  "  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minoty  vol.  L  p.  234),  and  Mr.  Grote 
considers  these  mines  as  affording  a  plausible  explanation  of  the 
existence  of  a  *'  great  and  floarishing  city  "  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
rounding barbarians  (vol.  ix.  p.  161).  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  these  mines  were  worked  in  ancient  times,  and  had  they 
been  so,  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Euxine,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  some  notice  of  the  fact 
would  not  have  been  found  in  some  subsequent  writer,  especially 
Strabo,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Fontus.  Yet  no  mention  either  of  Gymnias  or  of  its  silver 
mines  is  found  in  any  later  writer,  excepting  Diodorus,  who 
evidently  copied  Xenophon,  though  he  writeci  the  name  Qymnana 
(Diod.  xiv.  29). 

The  determination  of  the  mountain  of  Theches,  from  whence  the 
Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea,  must  obviously  depend  upon 
that  of  the  route  by  which  they  were  approaching  the  Euxine.  In 
a  country  traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  high  mountains — for 
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the  most  part,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  leferenoe  to  Kiepert  s  map, 
mnniDg  in  a  direction  jparattel  wil^  the  ooast — ^theie  mnst  be  many 
points  from  which  a  distant  view  of  the  sea  wonld  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  eyes  of  a  traveUer,  and  wherever  this  first  took  placet 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Greek  army,  the  sight  would 
be  almost  equally  impressiYe.  On  the  modem  road  from  Erzeroum 
to  Trebisond,  the  sea  is  first  seen  from  a  place  called  Earakaban, 
about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  an  elevation  of  between  oOOO 
and  6000  feet;  and  is  described  by  all  travellers  as  extremely 
striking.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  time  employed 
by  the  Greeks  on  the  descent  to  Trebizond,  as  well  as  for  the 
details  of  their  march  thither,  if  we  suppose  this  to  be  the  point 
whence  they  first  descried  the  £uxine.  (See  Mr.  Hamilton's 
remarks,  Ama  Minar^  vol.  i.  p.  166;  and  those  of  Mr.  Grote,  voL  ix. 
p.  162.)  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Colonel  Chesney  transfer  the  scene 
much  fiu'ther  inland,  to  the  mountains  known  as  Kop  Dagh  and 
Gaur  (or  Gjaur)  Dagh,  forming  part  of  the  second,  and  more 
inland,  chain,  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Tchoruk;  and  the 
testimony  of  Colonel  Chesney  that  he  himself  saw  the  sea  in  1831 
from  the  summit  of  Gaur  Dagh,  which  is  distant  from  it  nearly 
60  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line  (vol.  ii.  p.  232),  shows  at  least  that 
these  inner  ranges  cannot  be  excluded  from  consideration.  But 
mther  oT  these  points  seems  as  much  too  for  inland,  as  Earakaban 
ia  too  near  the  sea. 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  inclined  to  suggest  that  they  first  came  in  sight 
of  the  sea  from  some  point  in  the  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  Ispir  to  Baiburt ;  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  modem  line 
of  road  to  Trebizond  {Le.  p.  167),  and  the  same  view  has  been 
adopted  by  M.  Kiepert  in  his  remarks  on  a  paper  by  M.  Strecker. 
He  supposes  the  Greeks  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Gymnias, — which  he  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiburt, 
though  not  actually  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city — by  a  pass 
leading  into  the  valley  of  the  Slirmeneh,  and  to  have  descended 
that  valley  to  the  sea,  which  they  would  thus  reach  some  distance 
east  of  Trebizond.  This  suggestion  appears  highly  plausible ;  but 
the  route  in  question  has  not  yet  been  followed  by  any  modem 
traveller,  and  we  cannot  therefore  determine  fully  how  far  it 
answers  the  required  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  theory  of  a  recent  inquirer  who  believes 
that  he  has  found  the  remains  of  the  cairn  of  stones  thrown  up  by 
the  Greeks  to  mark  the  spot,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  just  to 
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the  south  of  the  pasB  called  Yayongh  Dagh,  which  is  crossed  hj  the 
road  from  Baibnrt  to  Gomiseh  Khana  {Journal  of  Ooogr,  8oe.  vol.  zl. 
p.  463)  may  be  almost  oertainlj  dismissed  as  vntenable.  Xebo* 
phon's  accoiint  clearly  implies  that  the  place  from  which  the  sea 
was  first  dencried  lay  on  the  line  of  march — ^not  that  they  dimbed 
a  peak  for  the  purpose.  Ko  general  in  his  seDses  would  have  led 
his  whole  army  up  a  mountain,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeing  the 
sea,  when  he  could  himself  have  ascertained  the  &ot  of  its  proximity 
by  ascending  the  summit  with  a  reconnoitring  party.  The  same 
objection  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  snggestion  of  M.  Strecker 
that  the  Greeks  ascended  the  Kolat  Dagh,  and  after  gazing  on  the 
sea  from  thence,  descended  again  on  the  mmtk  mde  and  made  a  great 
delour  to  the  west  before  resuming  the  direct  road  to  Trebizond« 

The  memoir  of  M«  Strecker  just  cited  {BeUrage  Mur  ChograpkUekm 
Erklarwng  de»  Buekzttffeg  der  Zehntamend  dweh  doi  Armemache  Soch" 
land^  Berlin,  1870),  tc^ther  with  the  counter  remarks  of  M.  Kieperi, 
was  unknown  to  me  when  the  greater  part  of  the  above  note  waa 
written.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  found  myself  in 
accord  with  the  eminent  geographer  of  Berlin  in  respect  to  seversl 
of  the  leading  points  in  dispute;  especially  the  identification  of 
the  Phasis  with  the  upper  course  of  the  Araxes,  and  of  the  Harpasus 
with  the  Tchoruk  8u.  If  these  points  can  be  considered  as  suffi- 
ciently established,  the  only  points  of  real  interest  that  remain  to 
be  determined  are,  the  site  of  Gymnias,  and  the  npot  from  wheooa 
the  Greeks  first  caught  sight  of  the  sea. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

WKITERS  AFTER  XKiTOPHON. 


Seotiok  l.—Ephorus.    The  Pengius  of  Seylax. 

§  1.  AHOim  the  historical  wtiters  who  flourished  in  the  period 
between  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
399-334)  the  one  who  would  have  contributed  the  most  to  our 
geographical  knowledge,  had  his  writings  been  preserved  to 
us,  is  undoubtedly  Ephorus.  A  native  of  Cyme  in  JEolis,  he 
composed  a  great  historical  work,  in  thirty  books,  which  may 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  history.^ 
In  this  he  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  history  of  the 
barbarian  nations,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  though 
the  latter  of  course  constituted  his  main  subject;  and  was 
related  by  him  in  detail  from  the  return  of  the  HeraclidsB  to 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  by  Philip  of  Macedon  in  B.C.  340.' 
His  merits  as  an  historian  it  hardly  falls  within  our  province 
to  consider ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  as  in  relating  the 
earliest  periods  of  Greek  history  he  seems  to  have  given  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  several 
cities,  he  bestowed  equal  pains  upon  those  of  the  later  Greek 
colonies.^  Hence  we  find  him  frequently  cited  as  an  authority 
upon  these  subjects  by  Strabo  and  other  writers,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  other  statements  are  derived  from  the 
same  source,  although  his  name  is  not  quoted.  His  work 
would  therefore  have  supplied  us,  had  it  been  preserved,  with 
the  most  important  contributions  to  that  interesting  subject. 


>  Polyb.  ▼.  83.    See  Mure'a  HUt  of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  ▼.  p.  531. 
«  Diodor.  iv.  1 ;  xvi.  76.  »  Polyb.  ix.  1 ;  xxxiv.  1. 
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a  history  of  the  Greek  colonies.^  But  besides  snch  incidental 
notices  of  geographical  facts,  it  appears  that  two  whole  books 
of  his  Tolmninoos  work  were  devoted  to  a  general  and  sys- 
tematic review  of  geography:  on  which  account  the  fourth 
book  is  frequently  quoted  under  the  title  of  '^  Europe  "  or  the 
Description  of  Europe :  the  fifth  in  like  manner  as  that  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Unfortunately  our  extant  remains  of  these  books 
are  so  imperfect  that  they  afford  us  hardly  any  means  of 
judging  how  fu  his  geographical  knowledge  was  in  advance  of 
that  of  Herodotus.  By  £eir  the  longest  extracts  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  relate  exclusively  to  the  cities  and  institutions 
of  Greece  itself,  and  hence,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
they  have  no  geographical  interest.* 

§  2.  Of  his  general  views  of  geography  we  learn  only  that  he 
regarded  the  four  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  as  occupied 
respectively  by  the  Indians  to  the  east,  the  Ethiopians  to  the 
south,  the  Scythians  to  the  north,  and  the  Kelts  to  the  west.* 
The  latter  people  he  considered  as  occupying  all  Spain  as  well 
as  Gaul,  and  extending  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  even  to 
Gadeira.^  For  his  ignorance  in  this  respect  he  is  sharply 
censured  by  later  writers:  and  it  is  indeed  a  curious  proof 
how  vague  and  imperfect  were  the  notions  still  entertained  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  the  tracts  occupied 
by  the  four  nations  were  not  of  equal  extent,  but  that  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Scythians  extended  the  farthest  in  space, 
so  that  he  already  regarded  the  inhabited  world  as  an  ob- 


*  8ee  especially  Strabo,  ix.  p.  422 ; 
and  Scymn.  Chius,  v.  115. 

The  latter  author  (or  rather  the 
anonymoiu  writer  of  the  geographical 
fragment  commoDly  bearing  his  name) 
appears  to  have  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  Ephorus,  and 
his  statements  conceniing  the    foun- 


first  collected  by  Marx;  they  have 
been  more  recently  published  by  C. 
Miiller  in  his  Fragmenta  HigUnidmrn 
GraBcorum,  torn,  i  (Paris,  Didot,  1841). 
They  are  here  cited  according  to  this 
last  edition. 

*  Fragm.  38,  M.  ap.  Strabon.  1.  p.  34. 
The  same  statement  is  evidently  copied 


dation  of  the  Greek  colonies,  derived  |  from  him  bv  Scynmus  Chius,  vv.  170- 

from  that  author,  ore  among  the  most  ;  177,  but  without  citing  him  by  name. 
valuablQ  parts  of  his  work.  '  Fr.  43,  ap.  Strab.  iv.  4,  p.  199. 

*  The  fragments  of  Ephorua  were 
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long  parallelogram,  having  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west. 

§  3.  Of  the  real  extent  of  his  knowledge  towards  the  north 
we  have  no  clear  evidence,  but  he  seems  to  have  described  the 
Scythian  tribes  in  considerable  detail,  and  the  following  sum- 
mary of  his  information  concerning  them  is  extracted  by  a 
later  writer:  '^Next  beyond  the  Ister  came  the  tribe  of  the 
Carpidfie,  beyond  them  the  Aroteres  (evidently  an  agricultural 
tribe),  and  farther  north  the  Neuri,  extending  to  the  limits 
where  the  land  was  rendered  uninhabitable  by  frost.  Towards 
the  east  again,  crossing  the  Borysthenes,  came  the  Scythians 
who  inhabited  the  land  of  Hybla  (probably  the  Hylsea  or 
forest  countrv  of  Herodotus).  Beyond  these  inland  were  the 
Georgi  (or  agricultural  Scythians)  and  beyond  them  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  desert  country ;  after  passing  which  came  the 
Androphagi  (or  man-eating  Scythians),  and  beyond  them  again 
a  vast  desert.  Crossing .  the  Panticapes  (t.  e.  proceeding  east" 
ward  again,  as  he  had  done  in  the  first  instance  from  the 
Borysthenes)  came  the  tribe  of  the  LimnaBans  (or  Lake- 
dwellers),  and  many  other  tribes  not  distinguished  by  separate 
names,  but  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Nomades,  very 
righteous  peoj^e,  so  that  they  would  not  injure  any  living 
thingy  but  living  in  waggons,  and  subsisting  on  milk  the 
produce  of  their  mares.^  Other  Scythian  tribes  had  crossed 
over  into  Asia,  where  they  were  known  by  the  name  of  SacsB. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  Scythian  races  were  the  Sauro- 
matae,  the  Geloni,  and  the  AgathyrsL  The  Maeoti  gave  name 
to  the  Lake  MaBotis,  into  which  the  Tan^s  flowed.  That 
river  had  its  source  in  a  lake,  the  limit  of  which  was  un- 
known, and  flowed  by  two  mouths  into  the  Lake  Maeotis.*'*  In 
another  passage,  preserved  to  us  by  Strabo,^  he  pointed  out 
that  the  manners  both  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians  varied 
greatly  in  the  different  tribes :  some  of  them  being  savage  to 


*  This  description  is  eyidently  de- 
rived from  Homer,  ^rhose  expressions 
are  almost  literaUy  copied. 


•  Epfaori   Fragm.   78,  ed.  Miiller; 
Scymn.  Gh.  ▼.  841-878,  ed.  Miiller. 
^  vii.  8,  p.  802. 
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such  a  degree  as  to  feed  on  human  flesh,  others  on  the  con- 
trary refraining  from  all  animal  food,  and  subsisting  entirely 
on  the  milk  of  their  mares,  leading  a  life  of  such  simplicity 
and  innocence  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  Homer,  that  they 
were  *^  the.  justest  of  mankind."  If  we  compare  this  account 
with  that  of  Herodotus,  it  is  evident  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  Scythia  had  made  little  or  no  progress  in  the 
interval,  while  the  arrangement  and  description  of  the  tribes 
by  Ephorus  (at  least  in  the  form  that  it  is  transmitted  to  us) 
is  much  less  clear  and  intelligible  than  that  of  the  earlier 
historian.  It  must  however  be  admitted  that  it  is  preserved  to 
us  only  at  second  hand,  and  in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  form. 

§  4.  The  nxmierous  quotations  from  Ephorus  concerning 
the  geography  of  Asia  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  cities 
and  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  with  which  the  Greeks  were 
already  familiar  in  his  day,  and  cannot  be  said  to  add  any- 
thing to  our  geographical  knowledge.  He  described  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  as  inhabited  by  sixteen  different 
nations :  three  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  the  ^olians,  lonians, 
and  Dorians,  and  the  remaining  thirteen  barbarians :  the  Cili- 
cians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  Carians,  Bithynians,  Paphlago- 
nians,  Maryandini,  and  Trojans  on  the  coast,  and  the  Pisidians, 
Mysians,  Chalybes,  Phrygians,  and  Milyans  in  the  interior.* 
In  this  enumeration  the  omission  of  the  Lydians  is  unaccount- 
able, and  perhaps  merely  accidental ;  but  it  deserves  notice  as 
an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  complicated  question  of  the  ethno- 
graphy of  the  peninsula.  In  this  respect  it  is  curious  to 
compare  it  with  the  similar  enumerations  in  Herodotus. 

§  5.  With  regard  to  Africa  on  the  contrary  it  is  int^esting 
to  observe  that  he  appears  certainly  to  have  known,  and  made 
use  of^  the  voyage  of  Hanno :  as  he  was  not  only  familiiu*  with 
the  name  of  Ceme,  but  mentioned  also  that  of  a  town  called 
Caricon  Teichos,^  which  is  known  only  as  one  of  the  colonies 


»  Fr.  80,  ap.  Strab.  xiv.  5,  p.  678. 
»  Ephori  Fragm.  96  :  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
Kapuchy  TtTxos.     C.  MiHler  eren  oon- 


sidera  that  the  voyaofe  of  Hanno  was 
known  to  Pliny  only  through  the  work 
of  Ephorus. 
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founded  by  Hanno  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  He  evidently 
considered  Africa  as  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  but  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  to  navigate  from  the  Erythraean  Sea  to  Ceme 
on  account  of  the  excessive  heat.^  He  must  therefore  have 
rejected  the  story  of  the  circumnavigation  under  Necho. 

§  6.  The  only  specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the 
speculations  of  Ephorus  on  physical  geography  is  very  un- 
favourable. In  regard  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  the 
cause  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  he  rejected  the  hypothesis 
that  it  was  the  result  either  of  melting  snow  or  rains  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  and  considered  it  as  owing  to  the 
spongy  and  porous  nature  of  the  soil  of  Egypt,  which  gave 
forth  in  summer,  under  the  influence  of  the  great  heat, 
the  moisture  it  had  previously  imbibed,  and  thus  filled  the 
river.^  Of  all  the  solutions  of  the  question  that  had  been 
propounded,  as  Diodorus  observes,  this  was  the  farthest 
from  the  truth,  and  showed  the  most  complete  ignorance  of 
the  country. 

§  7.  The  important  historical  work  of  Tueopompus,  a  con- 
temporary and  fellow-pupil  of  Ephorus,*  would  apparently 
have  been  of  comparatively  little  geographical  interest.  It  is 
however  deserving  of  notice  that  he  was,  according  to  Pliny, 
the  first  Greek  writer  who  mentioned  the  name  of  Bome, 
having  recorded  the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Gauls.^  He 
appears  also  to  have  supplied  cuiditional   information  con- 

*  Plin.  Ti.  36,  §  199.  **  Propter  ar-  ,  thorn  survived  th«  death  of  Philip, 
dores."  These  words,  as  they  stand  b.c.  336.  Theopompns  indeed  appears 
in  PUny,  oan  hardly  be  understood  in  ,  to  hare  been  stiU  living  as  late  as 
any  other  sense ;  but  I  cannot  help  b.c.  305.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H.  toI.  ii. 
suspecting  that  Pliny  has  made  some  p.  374.) 

confusion  with  re8pe<^  to  the  great  fires  '  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  5,  $  57  (nam  Theo- 
and  streams  of  fire  of  which  the  Gartha-  pompus,  ante  quern  tiemo  mentionem 
ginian  voyagers  had  related  so  much,  >  haJmit,  Urbem  dumtaxat  a  Gallis  cap- 
on the  western  coast  of  Africa.                '  tam  dixit).    He  had  apparently  over- 

*  Ephori  Fragm.  108 ;  Diodor.  i.  37,  looked  the  obscure  notices  of  the  name 
§  4,  89,  §  7-18.  of  Rome    by  Antiochua  of  Syraouse 

*  According  to  Suidas  they  wore  '  nnd  Damastes  already  cited.  But 
both  bom  in  the  same  year,  but  his  Theopompns  appears  to  have  been 
date  is  probably  erroneous.  It  is  cer-  <  reallv  the  first  writer  who  mentioned 
tain,  however,  thut  they  were  fellow-  any  historical  feet  in  connection  with 
pupils  under  Isocratcs ;  and  both  of  \  the  city. 
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ceming  the  nations  of  Italy  in  general,  especially  the  Yene* 
tians,  the  Umbriansy  and  other  nations  who  bordered  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  foundation  of  Greek  colonies  at  Ancona,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Issa  and  Pharos^  during  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysins  at  Syracuse,  must  have  naturally  led  to  increased 
knowledge  of  the  countries  surrounding  that  sea.  Theopompus 
also  is  cited  as  authority  for  various  details  concerning  the 
manners  of  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),'  which  undoubtedly 
present  a  very  exaggerated  picture  of  the  luxury  and  piofli* 
gacy  of  their  habits :  but  may  nevertheless  be  taken  as  showing 
increased  familiarity  with  that  people.  But  the  imperfect 
character  of  his  purely  geographical  knowledge  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  his  maintaining  that  the  Danube  communicated  by 
one  of  its  mouths  directly  with  the  Adriatic*  It  is  singular 
that  this  erroneous  notion,  which  is  not  found  in  any  earlier 
writer,  had  at  this  time  become  a  fixed  idea  among  the  Greeks, 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see,  they  were  very  slow  to  divest 
themselves. 

§  8.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  Periplus  still  extant 
under  the  name  of  Sgtlax,  which  is  of  interest  as  the  first  pro* 
fessed  geographical  treatise  that  has  been  preserved  to  us.  It 
is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  works  that  seems  to  have  been 
common  in  antiquity,  professing  to  describe  in  regular  order  the 
coasts  of  the  countries  known  to  the  Greeks,  without  any  general 
geographical  survey  of  the  countries  themselves,  but  merely 
giving  very  succinctly  the  names  of  the  maritime  cities  and 
towns,  the  headlands  and  rivers,  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence, as  they  would  present  themselves  to  any  one  sailing 
along  the  coast,  with  the  addition,  in  more  or  less  detail,  of  the 
distances  from  point  to  point.  The  deficiencies  of  such  a 
work,  as  compared  with  a  regular  treatise  on  geography,  would 
be  much  less  glaring,  in  the  case  of  Greece  and  the  adjoining 
lands  than  in  any  other  instance,  and  as  the  Greek  colonies 
were,  almost  without  exception,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  all 

"  Fragm.  222  M. ;  ap.  Athemenm,  zii.  p.  517. 

*  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  5,  p.  317, ;  Fregm.  140  M. 
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that  was  most  interesting  to  the  ordinary  Greek  mind  would 
:find  its  place  in  a  Feriplus  such  as  we  are  describing.  Towns 
and  tribes  in  the  interior  were  occasionally  noticed,  as  it  were 
in  passing;  in  connexion  with  those  of  each  district  on  the 
sea-coast.  But  this  is  rarely  done  except  in  the  case  of  Greek 
cities. 

§  d.  The  date  of  the  Feriplns  now  extant  has  been  a  matter 
of  much  controTcrsy.  It  is  ascribed  in  the  extant  MSS.  to 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  was  on  that  account  supposed  by  the 
earlier  editors  to  be  the  work  of  the  navigator  of  that  name, 
whose  voyage  down  the  Indus  and  from  thence  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf  is  recorded  by  Herodotus.^  But  the  internal  evidence  of 
its  belonging  to  a  period  long  after  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis  is  conclusive :  and  Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  show  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Recent  editors  have  attempted  to  fix  its  date  within 
more  precise  limits :  but  at  all  events  it  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  contemporary  with  the  histories  of  Theopompus  and 
Ephorus.^ 

§  10.  From  its  plan  and  arrangement  it  is  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  extent  or  limits  of  geographical 
knowledge  among  the  Greeks,  being  confined  fur  the  most  part 
to  the  regions  best  known  to  them— those  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  author  begins  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  follows  the  northern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
from  thence  (including  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine)  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Tancufs,  which  he  regards  as  the  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Asia :  and  from  thence  he  returns  along 
the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started :  adding  however  a  brief  notice  of  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Ceme.  Of  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,  on  the  contcary*  he  seems  to  have 
known  almost  nothing.  After  briefly  mentioning  Gadeira 
(Gades)  he  adds  that,  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  there 


»  Hexodot.  iv.  44,    Sec  ftbovc,  Chap.  VII.  p.  227.  '  Note  A,  p.  4(H. 
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are  **  many  trading  stations  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  much 
mud,  and  high  tides  and  open  seas."  ^  It  is  evident  that  these 
seas  were  never  at  this  time  visited  by  Greek  traders,  while 
the  confased  notions  of  the  obstacles  to  their  navigation,  pm^ 
posely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  all  that  had  reached 
our  author's  ears. 

Even  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  his  information  is  ex- 
tremely imperfect,  though  this  defect  perhaps  arises  from  the 
fault  of  our  manuscripts.  In  its  present  form  the  Periplus 
only  begins  a  regular  description  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iberus  (Ebro),  though  the  author  distinctly  teUs  us  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  coast  of  Spain  (Iberia)  was  a  voyage  of 
seven  days  and  seven  nights :  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the 
truth.^  His  account  of  the  other  nations  that  bordered  on  this 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  is  very  brief  and  summary,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the 
real  history  of  the  nations  mentioned.  Thus  he  describes 
the  tract  from  the  confines  of  Iberia  proper  *  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bhone  as  occupied  by  mixed  races  of  Iberians  and  Lign- 
rians ;  and  the  Ligurians  alone  as  inhabiting  the  region  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ehone  as  far  as  Antipolis  (Antibes);  in 
which  were  the  Greek  cities  of  Massilia  and  its  colonies ;  while 
he  assigns  the  whole  coast  from  thence  to  the  confines  of 


'    *  Awh  'HpoKK^Ugr  ffrriXmv  rw  i¥  rf  ^  equal  to  a  day.    Hence  his  OBtimate  of 

ZifpAwjt  ifiwdpia  woXXit  Kapx^Soi^W  koL  1  ihe  paraphu  of  the  ooMt  of  Spain 

Ti?Xftf    irol   wXiififivpi^fs    Koi    vfXdyii,  '  would  give  700  G.  miles;   it  really 

Fenpl.  §  1.  f  amounts  to  ahout  600,  as  far  as  Em- 


His    imperfect   acquamtance   with  ponie,  or  near  680,  if  measnred  to  the 

these  regions  is  ftirther  shown  by  his  Pyreniean  Promontory  rCapo  di  Creus'i 

statement  (l.c.)  that  the  strait  sepa-         *  ^ *^ —    '  -  -  * 

rating  tho  Pillars  of  Hercules  was  a 
day's  voyi^e  across:   an  error  which 


appears  to  result  from  his  confounding 
the  actual  straits  with  the  entrance  to 
them  between  Gades  and  the  opposite 
point  of  Africa — a  distance  wnioh  is 
estimated  by  several  writers  at  a  day's 
voyage. 

*  He  reckons  (as  we  shall  presently 

see)  a  day's  voyage  as  equal  to  500 

•stadia  (50  G.  miles),  and  a  night  as 


*  He  nowhere  defines  exactly  the 
point  which  he  considers  as  the  boun- 
dary of  Iberia,  but  he  evidently  seems 
to  regard  EmporisB  (Ampurias)  as  the 
laet  Greek  city  in  Spain :  and  there 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  his  adopt- 
ing the  natural  boundary,  reoognixed 
by  all  subsequent  geographers,  in  the 
headland  where  the  Pyrenees  descend 
to  the  sea*  But  his  omission  of  all 
mention  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Bhoda 
(Rosas)  is  singular. 
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Latium  to  the  Tyrrhenians.  The  Latins  held  the  sea-coast 
from  the  borders  of  Tyrrhenia  to  the  Circeian  promontory: 
then  came  the  Olsi  (Yolscians)  for  a  short  distance :  next 
in  order,  the  Campanians,  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  last 
people  extending  as  fsir  as  Bhegium  and  the  Sicilian  Straits.* 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  notice  either  the  Amo  or  the 
Tiber:  nor  does  he  give  the  name  of  a  single  city,  till  he 
comes  to  Campania^  with  the  exception  of  Massilia  and  its 
colonies,  and  the  incidental  mention  of  Bome:^  the  first  pas- 
sage in  any  extant  author  in  which  the  name  of  the  rising  city 
is  found.  On  the  other  hand  he  enumerates  in  detail  the 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  including  even  such 
comparatively  unimportant  towns  as  Pandosia,  Hipponium  and 
Mesma.  In  like  manner  his  knowledge  of  Sicily,  as  might  be 
expected,  is  detailed  and  accurate,  while  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica 
he  tells  us  nothing  more  than  their  names  and  their  geo- 
graphical position,  with  regard  to  which  he  was  well  informed,' 
§  11.  He  is  also  the  first  writer  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic :  and  here  his  mention  of 
the  Greek  cities  of  Ancona,  Pharus,  and  Issa,  which  were  not 
founded  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  affords  a  clear 
proof  that  the  Periplus  could  not  have  been  written  earlier 
than  B.G.  380.  His  enumeration  of  the  nations  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Adriatic  is  clear,  and  consistent  with  all 
we  know  of  their  history  from  other  sources.  He  assigns  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  mountain  Orion  (a  name  not  found  elsewhere, 
but  which  must  clearly  designate  the  mountain  promontory 
of  Garganus)  to  the  lapygians :  next  to  whom  came  the  Sam- 
nites: then  the  Umbrians,  in  whose  territory  was  the  Greek 
city  of  Ancona :  next  to  these  the  Tyrrhenians,  whose  dominion 


•  Periplus,  §  12.  No  mention  is 
found  of  the  ^ruttianij,  as  a  people 
distinct  from  the  Lucaninns. 

'  *Awh  9i  'Arr(ov(Antipoli8)  Tvf^yol 

*  Thus  he  describes  Sardinia  as  dis- 
tant from  Africa  a  day  and  a  night's 
voyage,  and  two  days  and  a  night  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Bicily.    Both  are 


▼eiT  close  approximations  to  the  truth, 
recKoniuR;  the  day's  voyage  at  50  G. 
miles.  From  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to 
Gorbioa  he  calls  it  a  day  end  a  half, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth ; 
the  distance  between  the  nearest  points 
of  the  ishmd  and  the  mainland  Deing 
less  than  50  G.  miles. 

2  c  2 
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extended  from  sea  to  sea.  After  them  came  the  Celts  or 
Craulsy  ^who  were  left  behind  on  the  expedition  of  their 
brethren" — a  remarkable  passage,  as  the  first  mention  of 
Craols  in  this  part  of  Italy — and  then  the  Yeneti,  who  adjoined 
the  Istrians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic.*  On  the  other 
hand,  that  of  the  tribes,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  and  headlands 
on  the  opposite  shore,  is  confused,  and  often  nnintelligible :  a 
circumstance  which  may  be  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
peculiarly  complicated  and  intricate  character  of  the  coast  in 
question,  as  well  as  to  the  shifting  and  unsettled  nature  of  the 
semi-barbarous  Illyrian  tribes  by  which  it  was  peopled.  But 
the  detail  in  which  he  gives  the  nomenclature  of  these  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  minuteness  with  which  he  describes  the  con- 
figuration of  the  coast,  proves  how  much  it  was  frequented,  and 
how  well  its  details  were  known  to  the  navigators  from  the 
Greek  colonies  of  Corcyra,  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus.^ 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  per- 
sistence of  a  popular  error  once  established,  that  in  describing 
the  coast  of  Istria,  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  he  places  there 
a  river  Istrus,  and  adds  that  it  has  another  mouth  by  which  it 
discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine.'  This  error — of  which  no 
trace  is  found  in  Herodotus — appears  to  have  originated  merely 
in  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  found  at  the  head  <^ 
the  Adriatic  a  people  bearing  the  name  of  Istri  or  Istrians, 
which  they  at  once  connected  with  the  celebrated  river  Ister. 
The  confusion  is  the  more  singular  as  there  is  in  fact  no  river 


'  ^  14-19.  Oar  aathor,  however,  ■  (jraroucov^i  M  x^PP^^^^  ^h^  ixd^vm 
fell  into  the  error — sliared  by  many  r^f  ncXoiroyini(a'ov,§22).  Sach  a  state- 
subsequent  writers—of  snpposing  the  ment  is  not  only  absord  in  itself,  but 
innermost  recess  or  head  of  the  Adri-  utterly  at  yariance  with  our  author's 
atic  {6  iivxhs  rov  *A9piov  k6\wov)  to  ,  own  account  of  the  disfances  along  this 
have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of  part  of  the  coast ;  yet  we  strangely  find 
the  Celts,  near  the  city  of  Atria,  instead  the  very  same  error  repeated  in  the 
of  in  that  of  the  Veneti.  (8te  on  this  geo;^raphical  treatise  ascidbed  t«)  Seym- 
point  the  renaarks  of  Letronne,  p.  196.)  !  nus  Chius  (vv.  405,  406),  more  than 
•  •  There  is,  however,  according  to  two  centuries  after  our  author, 
our  present  text,  one  enormous  error,  I  •  M«tA  84  'EWtoi/j  eiV2y  "lorpoi  lf9ros 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Hylli,  an  Illy-  jcol  Toroftht  "Itrrpos.  oiros  6  xora/Ads  jca2 
rian  tribe,  as  occupying  a  peninsula  **a  i  f{j  rdy  n6yToy  4K$d?i\fi.  (§  20.) 
little  smaller  than  the  Peloponnese  "  ( ! )  ! 
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of  any  considerable  size  or  importance  flowing  through  the 
land  of  the  Istrians,  or  indeed  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic  at  all.  But  the  fable,  once  admitted,  was  seized  upon 
by  the  poets  and  logographers  with  a  view  to  explaining  the ' 
supposed  passage  of  the  Argonauts  by  this  route :  hence  geo- 
graphers were  determined  to  find  a  river  that  would  answer 
their  purpose,  and  gave  the  name  of  Ister  or  Istrus  to  the  first 
stream  that  they  could  pitch  upon.^ 

Scylax  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  distinctly  applies 
the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
northern  Italy.  But  he  has  no  mention  of  ainher  in  connection 
with  it:  and  he  places  the  islands  called  Electrides,  on  the 
opposite  or  Libumian  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  apparently  giving 
the  name  to  some  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
Quamero/ 

With  the  geography  of  Grreece  itself,  as  well  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  the  JEgean,  our  author  was  naturally 
well  acquainted  :  but  these  were  of  course  familiar  to  all,  and 
while  his  account  of  them  is  valuable  to  the  student  of  ancient 
geography  for  its  accuracy  in  detail,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
having  contributed  anything  to  the  enlargement  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

§  12.  Of  the  Euxiue  also  his  account  is  very  full  and  /le- 
tailed,  giving  the  names  of  many  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes 
which  occupied  its  eastern  shores,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
Palus  MsBotis  to  the  neighbourhood,  of  Trebizond,^  as  well  as 
of  all  the  Greek  settlements  which  studded  its  southern  shore, 
many  of  these  being  inconsiderable  places,  which  disappeared 


'  The  river  Qaieto,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  Mannert  and  G.  MttUer  to 
represent  the  Adriaiie  Istrus  of  the 
anoients,  is  in  reality  a  very  trifling 
stream,  that  could  never  have  been 


are  surprised  to  meet  with  the  names 
of  the  MelanchliBni  and  the  Gelones, 
both  of  which  are  placed  by  Herodotus 
far  in  the  interior  of  Scythia  and  on 
the    European    side   of    the    Tana'is 


seriously  suppoacHl  to  be  one  of  the      (Uerodot  iv.  20, 101, 107,  lOS).    There 
outlets  of  a  great  river.  ,   is  probably  some  error  here,  but  the 


*  f  21.  Tlie  name  of  these  Electrides 
or  Amber  Islands,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (p.  14),  was  a  mere  fiction. 

*  Among  these  tribes,  however,  we 


ethnography  of  the  various  tribes  in* 
habiting  the  Caucasus  has  been  in  all 
ages  so  obscure  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  with  certainty. 
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in  later  times,  and  whose  names  are  conseqaently  not  foond  in 
other  geographers.  The  most  easterly  of  these  colonies  were 
Dioscurias  and  Phasis,  of  which  the  latter  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  riyer  of  that  name,  and  may  thus  have  commanded 
an  important  trade  with  the  interior.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
Greek  settlement  of  Tanais,  at  the  month  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  which  became  in  later  times  an  important  emporium  of 
commerce,  is  not  mentioned  by  Scylax,  and  probably  was  not 
founded  till  after  his  time.^  His  account  of  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  is  indeed  much  less  precise  and  full  than 
that  of  the  southern  :^  and  he  shared  in  the  very  exaggerated 
notion  prevalent  in  his  day  as  to  the  size  of  the  Palus  MsBotis, 
which  he  regarded  as  about  half  the  size  of  the  Euxine.* 

§  13.  The  description  of  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  though  copious  and  accurate, 


*  Xenophon,  when  he  fonnd  himself 
stCotyora,  at  the  liead  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks,  entertained  for  a 
time  the  project  of  proceedinfj:  with 
his  whole  force  to  PhasU  to  foond  a 
colony  there  (Anab.  v.  6,  §§  15,  36). 
Mr.  Grote  jnsUy  points  out  that  this 
means  the  town  oi  that  name,  and  not 
the  river  {Bitt,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix. 
p.  185,  note) ;  but  he  considers  Phasis 
to  liave  been  at  this  time  "  a  native 
eity,*'  and  not  a  Greek  colony  (lb. 
p.  180).  As  however  we  find  it  recoj;- 
nised  as  snch  by  Scylax,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  already  such  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  Thut  leader  aiay,  however, 
well  have  thought  that  there  was  room 
for  a  larger  and  more  important  colony 
in  so  favourable  a  situation. 

^  Strabo,  who  describes  it  as  having 
been  a  flotudshing  phioe  of  trade,  calls 
it  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Bos- 
poms  (zi.  p.  498),  meaning  probably 
from  Panticapeum.  It  was  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  latest,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  most  remote,  of  their  settlements ; 
and  may  very  well  not  have  been 
founded  till  after  the  date  of  our  Peri- 
plus.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
the  Greek  kingH  of  tho  Bosporus  were 
mt  the  height  of  their  power ;  and  we 


know  from  Demosthenes  (Or.  adv.  Lep- 
tinem,  ^  33)  that  the  emporium  of 
Theodusia,  on  the  somLem  shore  of 
the  Tauric  penim>ula,  had  at  that  time 
only  been  lately  established  by  Leuccrn, 
king  of  Bosporus.  Hence  the  mention 
of  this  place  in  the  Periplus  {^  68)  may 
be  added  to  the  numerous  proofs  of  its 
late  period  which  have  been  collected 
by  the  diligence  of  its  editors. 

*  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  a 
mere  accident  that  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Borysthenes,  as  well  as  of  the 
Hypanis  and  the  city  of  Olbia,  passing 
across  the  northern  gulf  of  the  £uiine 
direct  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  But 
it  is  more  inexcusable  that  where  he  is 
enumerating  the  greatest  rivers  of 
Europe  (§  69),  while  he  mentions  the 
Tana'is  in  conjunction  with  the  Ister 
and  the  Bhodanus,  he  omits  altogether 
the  far  more  important  Borysthenes. 

*  ToD  ^filtrtos  rov  n6tfrov  Srros  ttrov 
rifs  MaiArt^os  XlfAtnfis-  PeripL  §  &^ 
See  Chapter  VI.  p.  178. 

The  statement  here  refers  indeed 
(strictly  speaking)  only  to  the  length 
of  the  FaluB  Mieotis ;  but  even  this  ia 
in  reality  lef  s  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
paraplu$  of  the  Euxine  with  which  oxur 
author  compares  it. 


J 
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preseiits  nothing  of  any  special  interest.  That  of  Phoenicia 
and  Syria,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  a  part  of  that  of  Egypt, 
are  in  so  corrupt  and  mutilated  a  condition  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  But  the  account  of  the  African  coast  from  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  to  Carthage  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  portions  of  the  Feriplus,  and  its  details  are  in 
general  extremely  accurate.  The  clear  information  that  the 
author  possessed  concerning  the  two  Syrtes,  the  island  of  the 
Lotophagi,  and  the  Tritonian  Lake,^  contrasts  in  a  striking 
manner  with  the  vague  and  confused  notions  of  these  regions 
transmitted  by  Herodotus.  Beyond  Carthage  on  the  contrary, 
his  knowledge  appears  to  haye  been  comparatively  meagre: 
but  few  names  are  mentioned,  and  the  distances  are  not  given 
in  detail.  The  author  contents  himself  with  the  general  esti- 
mate that  from  Carthage  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules  was  a 
voyage  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  most  favour- 
able  circumstances.^ 

§  14.  While  our  author's  knowledge  of  Gades  and  the  coast 
of  Spain  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
extremely  imperfect,  he  gives  us  a  brief  but  interesting  account 
of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne,  which 
he  describes  as  situated  twelve  days'  voyage  from  the  Straits, 
and  seven  days  beyond  Cape  Soloeis,  with  which  he  was 
evidently  well  acquainted,  as  he  describes  it  as  a  promontory 
standing  out  boldly  into  the  sea,  ^nd  having  an  altar  sacred 
to  Poseidon  on  its  summit.^  Intermediate  between  Cape 
Soloeis  and  Cerne  he  places  a  river  called  Xion,  which  can 
evidently  be  no  other  than  the  Lixus  of  Hanno.^  Cerne  was 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  carried  on  by  the  Phoenician 


*  $§  109, 110.               '  §  111.  \  *  The  LixuB  of  our  author  on  the 

'  it  is  clear  that  the  headland  to  |  oontrary,  at  the  mouth  of  which  he 

which  he  gives  the  npme  is  the  same  ^  places  a  Phoenician  (i,e,  Punic)  city  of 

with  the  Soloeis  of  Hanno :  iind  his  i  the  same  name,  with  a  Libyan  town  on 

mention  of  the  altar  on  the  smnmit  is  '  the  other  side  of  the  river  (Peripl. 

probably  derived  from  the  voyage  of  |  §  112),  can  certainly  be  no  other  than 

that  commander.     At  all  events  this  I  the  river  of  Laraiche,  to  which  the 

part  of  his  Periplus  is  evidently  taken  name  was  given  by  Pliny  and  later 

m»n  Carthaginian  aouroes.  I  geographers. 
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merchants  with  the  Ethiopian  natives  of  the  opposite  coast, 
from  whom  they  obtained  ivory  and  the  skins  of  lionsy 
panthers,  &q.,  in  exchange  for  pottery,  ornaments  of  stone, 
sweet  ointments,  and  other  wares.*  Beyond  Ceme  (says  our 
author)  the  sea  was  no  longer  navigable  on  account  of  shoals 
and  mud  and  sea-weed.  But  it  was  vaguely  reported  that 
there  was  continuous  sea  all  along  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Ethiopians,  round  to  the  shores  of  Egypt,  so  that  AMca  was 
in  £Etct  a  great  peninsula.* 

§  15.  Of  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  even  the  Bed  Sea,  no  mention 
is  found  in  the  Periplus,  a  circumstance  which  would  appear 
the  more  remarkable  in  the  supposed  work  of  an  author,  who 
had  himself  navigated  those  seas,  and  been  indeed  their  first 
explorer.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  the  earlier 
editors  that  he  had  described  these  portions  of  the  world  in 
another  work,  specially  devoted  to  that  object :  a  supposition 
in  itself  not  improbable,  but  unsupported  by  any  evidence. 

§  1(5.  Of  the  general  configuration,  or  geographical  relations, 
of  the  countries  and  seas  that  he  describes,  our  author  gives  us 
very  little  information.  He  in  one  passage  indeed  repeats  the 
statement  of  H^odotus  that  the  width  of  Asia  Minor  £rom  sea 
to  sea  (measured  from  Sinope  across  to  Soli  in  Cilicia)  was 
five  days'  journey  :^  and  in  another  states  the  breadth  of  Italy 
from  the  city  of  Spina  on  the  Adriatic  across  to  Pisa  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  shore  at  three  days'  journey:*  but  these  vague 
estimates  are  almost  the  only  statements  of  the  kind  which  he 
has  furnished  us.*    His  distances  by  sea  are  almost  uniformly 


*  $  112.    The  notice  in  such  a  con-  i   &irrV  8^  cTmu  r^r  At0^,  §  112.    He 


nection  as  this  of  Attic  pottery  (xcpa- 
fio¥  *ArriKhif)  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
established  reputation  of  that  manu- 
facture. 

Ti|f  Jcol  iniXhy  Ktd  ^okos  .  .  .  A4yov(ri 


here  uses  tiie  term  iucr^  precisely  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  is  employed  by 
Herodotus.    (See  above,  p.  161.) 

'  §  102.  He  has,  however,  omitted 
to  add  the  important  words  c6((^r^ 
ip9pl  annexed  to  his  statement  by 
Herodotus  (it.  34). 


8(  Ttycs  roirovs  rovs  AiBloiras  (tliose  on  >        '  §  17. 

the  mainland  iidjuining  Gemo)  wap4iKuif  '       *  The   two  statements    are  .  indeed 

ffuytx^'  olicovvras  irrfvBfv  cts  Af7virroi',  widely  disconlunt  if  compared  witi)  I  ho 

KUi  tJyat  ravrriy  rify  ddkoTToy  awtxVf  renlity.     The  (ictual  dbtanoe  from  the 
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given  in  days'  voyages:^  but  he  tells  us  in  one  place  that  he 
reckons  a  day's  voyage  as  corresponding  to  500  stadia,  and  a 
night's  voyage  (where  he  mentions  nights  and  days  consecu- 
tively) as  e<|ual  to  that  of  a  day.^  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
taken  as  an  average  computation :  but  it  shows  clearly  what 
was  his  mode  of  estimating  distances :  he  ascertained  as  best 
he  could  the  length  of  the  voyage  by  the  number  of  days 
or  nights  actually  occupied,  without  any  attempt  to  compute 
the  distance  as  a  matter  of  measurement,  or  even  estimate, 
except  by  the  rough  process  of  rendering  the  number  of  days' 
voyage  into  stadia  on  the  general  average  thus  assumed. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  while  the  author,  in  more  than  one 
passage,  sums  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  distances,  so  as  to 
give  the  total  length  of  the  parapltis  or  voyage  along  the  coast, 
with  all  its  windings  in  detail,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Tanais,  and  again  from  thence  to  the  Nile,  and  back  again 
to  the  Straits,  we  find  no  attempt  to  estimate  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  even  of  the  Euxine,  as  deduced  from  the 
number  of  days'  voyages  in  the  most  direct  line.  Probably 
our  author  did  not  conceive  such  a  calculation  to  fall  pro- 
perly within  the  province  of  his  little  work.^  But  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  some  such  estimate  should  not  have  been 
made  even  before  his  time  by  more  systematic  geographers. 

His  other  statements  of  the  more  considerable  distances  will 
be  found  on  the  whole  very  accurate,  according  to  his  own 

Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  which  in  this  respect  differ  from  all 

litib  indicated,  exceeds  SOO  O.  miles  in  |  the  rest  of  the  work.    Probably  this 

a  straight  line,  while  that  across  Italy  part  of  the  Periplus  was  derived  from 

from  sea  to  sea  is  less  than  100  O.  miles,  !  a  different  authority, 

without  aUowing  for  the  distance  inland  j  It  is  worth  notioe  that  this  practice 

of  the  two  cities  named.  i  of  giving  the  distances  only  in  days' 


^  Of  course  this  applies  only  to  the 
longer  distances.  The  shorter  distances 
(of  a  few  miles  only)  are  naturally 


voyages,  and  not  in  stades,  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Peri* 
plus  of  Bcylax  of  Garyanda  by  Maroi- 


given  in  stades ;  and  for  this  reason  anus  of  Heraclea  (Epit  ArienUdor,  1 2, 

this  mode  of  measurement  is  frequently  p.  63).    It  is  therefore  probable  thai 

employed  in  describing  the  coasts  of  the  Periplus  known  to  that  author  (in 

Greece,  where   the   subdivisions  are  the   fourth  century  a.d.)   under  the 

given  in  detail.    But  the  same  mode  name  of  Scylax  was  the  same  which 

of  computation  is  applied  also  to  the  we  now  possess, 
ouusts  of  ^ytiHf  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  '  §  69. 
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mode  of  computation.  Thus  as  we  have  seen  his  estimates  of 
the  distances  from  Sardinia  to  Africa,  and  from  Sardinia  to 
Sicily,  both  of  which  must  have  been  measured  in  a  direct 
line,'  are  very  close  approximations  to  the  truth,  at  the  rate  of 
50  G.  miles  for  a  day's  yoyage.  On  the  other  hand  he  calls  it 
a  yoyage  of  seyen  days  and  seven  nights  under  the  mast  favour" 
able  circumstances^  from  Carthage  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
where  we  must  therefore  suppose  him  to  mean  a  rate  above  the 
average ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  distance  is  not  less 
than  800  G.  miles,  or  8000  stadia,  by  the  shortest  course  that 
a  sliip  could  follow. 

§  17.  At  the  end  of  the  extant  Peiiplus  is  found  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  islands  known  to  the  author  in 
the  order  of  magnitude,  beginning  with  1.  Sardinia  as  the 
largest  of  all :  then  2.  Sicily.  3.  Crete,  4.  Cyprus.  5.  Euboea. 
6.  Cymus  (Corsica).  7.  Lesbos.  8.  Rhodes.  9.  Chios.  10.  Sa- 
mos.  11.  Corcyra.  12.  Casos.  13.  Cephallenia.  14.  Naxos. 
15.  Cos.  16.  Zacynthus.  17.  Lemnos.  18.  iEgina.  19.  Im- 
bros.  20.  Thasos.  The  most  remarkable  point  in  this  list  is 
the  superiority  given  to  Sardinia  over  Sicily,  in  which  respect 
the  author  is  at  variance  with  almost  aU  other  ancient  writers 
on  geography,  as  well  as  with  the  received  opinion  of  his  own 
time.*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  correctness  of  the 
order  of  the  smaller  islands :  but  the  total  omission  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  so  superior  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  mentioned,  shows  how  imperfect  was 
the  author's  acquaintance  with  the  western  parts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 


*  Peripl.  §  7.  lowing  all   its  sinnoBities,  but  little 

*  Tov  KoXXitrrov  irKov,  §  111.    This  is      exceeds  620  6.  miles.     But  here  it  was 
oonfirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  ehiewhere   !  impossible  to  hold  a  direct  course,  and 


calls  it  seven  days  and  seven  nights' 
voyage  from  the  Columns  to  the  limit 
of  Bpain  (§  2),  a  distance  which,  if 


his  estimate  of  the  whole  was  merely 
made  by  adding  together  the  separate 
distances  from  point  to  point. 


measured  along  the  coast,  without  fd-  |      *  See  Note  B,  p.  406. 
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Section  2. — Aristotle. 

§  1.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  among  the  multifarious 
works  of  the  great  philosopher  Aristotle,  there  is  none 
specially  devoted  to  geography.  The  loss  is  the  greater,  as 
such  a  treatise  would  have  afforded  us  a  clear  general  view 
of  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  upon  this  subject, 
before  the  great  and  sudden  extension  of  their  geographical 
horizon,  arising  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  It  is  true 
that  two  of  his  extant  works,  the  Meteorologica  and  the  treatise 
On  the  Heavens,*  contain  numerous  notices  connected  with 
physical  geography,  as  well  as  with  those  general  views  of  the 
cosmical  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies, 
and  its  figure  and  position  in  the  system,  which  must  always 
form  the  basis  of  scientific  geography.  But  he  has  nowhere 
attempted  to  connect  these  with  the  descriptive  geography 
of  the  earth's  surface,  or  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to 
that  habitable  world  which  was  throughout  the  sole  object 
of  investigation  with  the  Greek  geographers. 

After  passing  in  review  the  opinions  entertained  by  earlier 
philosophers,  from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras, — which  we  have 
already  briefly  examined — he  establishes  the  position  that  the 
earth  is  a  sphere,  and  that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  where  it  remains  at  rest,  while  all  the  other  celestial 
bodies,  including  the  fixed  stars,  revolve  around  il^  The 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  had  become,  in  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  a  generally  received  tenet  among  philosophers.  But 
he  demonstrates  it  in  two  different  methods;  first,  because 
this  is  the  form  which  matter  gravitating  to  a  centre  must 
necessarily  assume,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  all  things  do  gravitate 


*  Ocpi  Oifpavov,    There  ib  no  dovbt  and  belongs  to  a  much  later  age.   (See 

of  the  genmnenefls  of  this  work.    The  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  Barth^emy 

treatise    **  On     the    Universe  "   wtpi  de  St.  Hilaire's  translation  of  the  Me- 

K6fftMv  {De  Mvndo)  on  the  contrurj,  teorologusa  (8vo,  Paris,  1863) ;  and  Sir 

which  is  found  in  onr  collections  of  6.  Lewis's  HiUory  ojf  Ancient  Attrih 

Aristotle's  works,   appended   to   the  nomy,  p.  218.) 
MeUordogicaj  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  '  De  CMo,  ii.  13, 14. 
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from  all  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  earth;  secondly,  by  the 
circular  appearance  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  during  eclipses 
of  the  moon,  which  he  rightly  considered  to  be  produced  by 
the  interposition  of  the  earth  between  the  sun  and  moon."  Both 
these  luminaries  he  considered  to  be  spheres — ^an  obyious  con-* 
elusion ;  but  he  proceeded  to  infer  that  the  planets  and  fixed 
stars  *  were  also  spherical  bodies,  which  of  course  in  his  day 
there  was  no  means  of  proving.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  itself  was  of  small 
dimensions,  as  compared  with  the  vast  distance  of  the  stars.^ 
This  he  inferred  from  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
fixed  stars,  as  viewed  from  different  points,  so  that  even  a 
moderate  change  of  place,  as  for  instance  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  was  su£Bcient  to  produce  a  notable  change  in  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens.  With  regard  to  its  positive  magnitude 
he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  certain  mathe-» 
maticians,  to  whom  he  refers  without  naming  them,  that  it  was 
calculated  to  be  400,000  stadia  in  circumference.' 

§  2.  In  the  above  views  of  the  cosmical  relations  of  the 
earth,  Aristotle  may  be  regarded  as  following,  or  rather  con- 
curring with,  those  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  which  had  been 
already  put  forth  nearly  a  generation  before ;  but  he  was  not 
content  with  adopting  them  as  already  established,  but  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  demonstrate  them  afresh.  Hence  he 
is  not  only  the  first  extant  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
their  statement,  but  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  in  great 
measure  the  original  author  of  the  system  thus  presented  to 
us.  The  works  of  Eudoxus  were  for  the  most  part  of  so 
distinctly  astronomical  a  character  that  they  scarcely  claim» 


*  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  18.  |    nicwy  Stroi    rh    fi^tBos    iufa\oyl(w9iu 

'  Ibid.  ii.  1].  ^    xtift&yraA  r^s  xtpt^*p*laSf  §ls  rrrroifdr 

'  Ibid.  ii.  14,  §  14.     The  same  thing  Koyra  Kiyovtrof  cfKai  fivpi^as  trroZmv. 

is  stiU  more  fltrongly  asserted  in  the  It  \b  singnlar  that  this  reference  to- 

Meteorologiea^  i.  14,  §  19,  where  he  says  certain  unknown  mathematicians,  has 

that  the  bulk  of  the  earth  is  "  nothing,'*  been  cited  by  many  modem  writers. 


in  comparison  with  the  heavens  that      if  it  were  a  statement  made  by  Aristotle 
surround  it.  '   himself,  and  entitled  to  implicit  rever- 

'  Ibid.  il.  14,  §  16.    koI  ruy  fiaBrifieir      ence  as  such. 
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any  place  in  a  review  of  the  historical  progress  of  geo- 
graphy.* 

§  8.  Aristotle  regarded  the  whole  '^  habitable  world/' as  it^, 
was  always  termed  by  Greek  geographers,  as  confined  to  the 
temperate  zone  between  the  tropics  and  the  arctic  regions. 
All  beyond  the  tropic  to  the  south  he  asserts  to  be  nnin- 
habitable  from  heat,  while  the  portions  of  the  earth  beneath 
the  Great  Bear  were  equally  uninhabitable  from  cold.  Hence 
the  habitable  world  had  natural  limits  in  breadth,  or  latitude ; 
while  it  had  none  such  in  length,  or  longitude;  the  tract 
between  the  Columns  of  Hercules  and  India  enjoying  a  tem- 
perature which  would  allow  of  its  being  inhabited  or  visited, 
had  not  the  extreme  points  been  separated  by  so  great  an 
extent  of  sea.^  He  adds  moreover  that  there  must  certainly 
be  in  the  southern  hemisphere  a  temperate  tract,  correspond- 
ing to  that  in  the  northern ;  thougk  he  refrains  from  making 
any  suggestion  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  inhabited.^  The 
length  of  the  known  world,  from  India  to  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  he  considers  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three 
to  its  breadth,  from  Ethiopia  to  the  extreme  parts  of  Scythia.* 
Hence  he  justly  treats  with  ridicule  those  who  represented 
the  inhabited  world  as  circular;  an  idea  which  seems  to  have 
been  still  prevalent  in  his  day,  as  it  had  been  in  that  of 
Herodotus.^ 

§  4.  The  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle  contain  numerous  specu- 


'  It  appears,  however,  that  Eudoxiu 
left  a  wo»  of  a  distinctly  geographical 
oharacter,  caUed  rrjs  w^pMos,  to  which 
Straho  ftequently  refers,  though  he 
g^ves  us  veiy  little  information  con- 
oerniog  it.  But  it  would  seem  to  have 
indnded  a  detailed  description  of 
Greece.  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  379;  ix.  p. 
390;  x.p.  44i5.) 

*  MeteoroU)gtea,  ii.  5,  $§  18,  15. 

*  Ibid.  §  16.  He  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  for  this  re<i^on  there  would 
be  a  set  of  winds  corresponding  to  those 


portion  of  the  world,  Ac. 

•  Ibid.  §  14. 

^  Ibid.  §  13.  It  is  a  curious  instanco 
of  the  persistence  of  once-established 
errors,  that  this  idea  should  have  still 
maintained  its  ground.  But  Aris- 
totle's expression  certainly  points  to  it 
as  the  ewtomary  mode  of  ^wing  maps 
in  his  day.  Aib  koL  ytkoU»t  ypdpovfft 
yvy  rht  ircpidSout  t^$  yrjs.  Perhaps  the 
notion  that  the  earth  was  spherical, 
which  had  become  established  among 
philosophers,  tended  by  a  confusion  of 


in  the  northern  hemisphere  ;  but  with  ^  ideas  to  fortify  the  supposition  that  the 
relation  to  their  pole;  the  south  wind  i  world  in  the  popular  sense  (f|o(Ko  v/x/yi}) 
answering  to  the  north  wind  in  our  |   was  also  round. 
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lations  upon  subjects  closely  connected  with  physical  geography, 
such  as  the  winds,  the  changes  of  weather,  with  their  accom-* 
panying  phenomena  of  rain,  hail,  &c.,  earthquakes  and  their 
causes ;  and  the  more  slow  and  gradual  changes  in  the  con- 
formation of  lands  and  seas.  Among  these  last  he  correctly 
points  out  the  process  of  alluvial  deposition  by  which  in  so 
many  places  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea,  and  especially 
in  the  Palus  MsBotis,  which,  as  he  affirms,  was  continually 
becoming  shallower,  and  would  no  doubt  be  one  day  entirely 
filled  up,  and  converted  into  dry  land.^  He  adverts  also  to 
the  currents  by  which  that  sea  flowed  into  the  Pontus,  and 
that  again  into  the  ^gean ;  but  erroneously  considers  them 
as  connected  with  the  difference  in  depth  of  the  several  seas, 
supposing,  or  rather  assuming,  that  the  Palus  MsBotis  was 
shallower^  than  the  Euxine,  that  again  than  the  ^gean,  and 
the  iBgean  than  the  Sicilian  Sea,  which  with  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  the  deepest  of  all.  The  sea  outside  the  Columns  on  the 
contrary  he  supposed,  in  accordance  with  a  notion  generally 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  to  be  muddy  and  shallow,  and 
little  agitated  by  winds.^  It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  notice 
of  the  external  Ocean,  or  its  tides,  a  phenomenon  so  striking 
to  the  Greeks  in  general,  is  found  in  this  treatise.  Indeed 
the  very  name  of  the  Ocean  occurs  only  in  one  passage,  in 
reference  to  the  notions  of  "  the  ancients  "  concerning  it' 

§  5.  Almost  the  only  passage  in  the  Meteorologica  in  which 
Aristotle  has  entered  into  any  detailed  statements  of  a  strictly 


*  MeUonAoQica,  i.  14,  §  29.  The  snme 
speculatinn,  as  we  shall  see,  was  re- 
vived by  Polybius. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  1,  §512, 18. 

>  Ibid.  §  14.  The  notion  that  this 
outer  sea  was  undititarbed  by  winds 
(fiitvoa)  shows  how  Uttle  it  was  known 
to  Greek  mariners. 

*  Ibid.  i.  9,  §  6.  In  the  spnrioas 
treatise  De  Mundo  on  the  contrary  the 
Ocean  is  distinctly  described  as  sur- 
rounding the  whole  earth,  and  as  iden- 
tical witii ''  the  AUantic  Sea  "  (O^Xa- 
yos  8c  rh  fi^y  f^u  r^s  ohtovfjJtmis  'ArKav' 


rtirbr  KaAflrai*  Koi  6  'Aarfw^f,  vffii^^r 
ijfMs.  o.  8,  §  8).  The  whole  of  this 
section,  in  which  the  author  notices 
'*  the  two  very  large  islands  caUed  tiie 
Britannic,  Alidon  and  leme"  (ip  ro6rp 
yt  pL^v  tniffot  fUytffrai  tc  rvyxit^owriw 
dhcM  9vo,  BprrariKol  Xrytf/icyai,  "KKBwif 
KaX  *l4prtij  rmp  vpoUrrop^iUimv  fA9l{ovs, 
Mp  robs  KcXrott  ircf/icyeu,  §  13)  bears 
the  unquestionable  stamp  of  a  muoh 
more  advanced  stage  of  geographioal 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  age  of 
Aristotle. 
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geographical  character  is  that  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
that  almost  all  great  rivers  took  their  rise  in  great  mountain 
ranges,  he  proceeds  to  add  examples  in  proof  of  his  assertion. 
"  It  is  thus  that  in  Asia  most  of  the  rivers  and  those  of  Lirgest 
size  descend  from  the  mountain  which  is  called  Pamasos; 
and  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  largest  of  all  the 
mountains  that  are  situated  towards  the  winter  sunrise  '*  (the 
south-east).^  ''  For  directly  after  you  have  crossed  this,  you 
come  in  sight  of  the  outer  sea,  the  limit  of  which  is  not  known 
with  any  certainty  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  parts.  Now 
from  this  there  flow,  among  other  rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the 
Choaspes  and  the  Araxes ;  of  which  last  the  Tanus  is  a  branch, 
which  parts  off  and  flows  into  the  Palus  Mseotis.  The  Indus 
also  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  chain,  which  has  the  largest 
stream  of  all  rivers.  From  the  Caucasus  in  like  manner  there 
flow  many  rivers,  of  great  size,  as  well  as  surpassing  numbers, 
among  which  is  the  Phasis.  Now  the  Caucasus  is  the  largest 
mountain  towards  the  summer  rising  (the  north-east),  both 
in  extent  and  height  ....  Again  it  is  from  the  Pyrene, 
which  is  a  mountain  towards  the  equinoctial  setting  (i.e,  due 
west)  in  Celtica,  that  both  the  Istrus  and  the  Tartessus  flow : 
the  latter  towards  the  sea  beyond  the  Columns,  while  the 
Istrus,  after  having  traversed  the  whole  of  Europe,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine.  Of  the  other  rivers  towards  the  north, 
most  take  their  rise  in  the  Arkynian  mountains,  which  are 
both  in  extent  and  height  the  largest  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
But  under  the  Great  Bear  itself  (in  the  extreme  north)  beyond 
the  farthest  limit  of  Scythia,  are  the  mountains  called  Ehi* 
pcean,  concerning  the  magnitude  of  which  many  tales  are  told 
that  are  clearly  fabulous.**  * 

It  would  be  difiScult  to  conceive  a  more  utterly  confused 
notion  than  this  passage  presents  of  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  mountain  chains  and  rivers  both  of  the  east  and  the 


*  The  phrase  of  the  winter  stinrifle 
and  BQiuet,  and  conversely,  the  summer 
rising  and  setting,  are  here  used,  as  they 
always  are  by  Strabo,  to  designate  the 


intermediate  quarters  of  the  heavens 
(the  N.E.,  S.E.,  &c.X  though  of  oourso 
not  corresponding  to  them  correctly. 
*  Meteorologica,  i.  13,  }§  15-22. 
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west.  Mount  Parnasus  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  was 
called  by  the  Greeks  in  later  times  Paropamisus  or  Paropanisus : 
the  name  being  wilfully  assimilated  to  the  familiar  form  of 
Parnassus :  and  it  may  be  fairly  supposed  that  the  Araxes  is 
confused  with  the  laxartes,  the  connection  of  which  with  the 
Tamos  long  continued  to  be  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  of 
Greek  geography.  But  the  mention  of  the  Choaspes  in  con- 
nection with  this  system  is  strangely  erroneous,  if  the  river 
of  that  name  so  familiar  to  the  Greeks  be  intended.^  Nor  is 
it  true  that  the  Caucasus  gives  rise  to  many  great  rivers. 
Aristotle  himself  indeed  was  only  able  to  mention  the  Phasis, 
which  notwithstanding  its  mythical  celebrity  is  but  an  unim- 
portant stream,  as  compared  with  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  such 
as  theJSuphrates  and  the  Tigris.*  The  whole  passage  indeed 
clearly  shows  how  little  progress  had  been  made  from  the  days 
of  Herodotus  to  those  of  Aristotle  in  any  definite  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  Asia. 

§  6.  In  regard  to  the  west  and  north  it  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  his  notions  were  still  more  vague  and  erroneous. 
He  had  indeed  heard  the  name  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  mountain 
chain  in  the  west  of  Gaul  ;^  but  preposterously  makes  them 
the  source  of  the  Ister  or  Danube,  while  he  ignores  altogether 
the  far  greater  chain  of  the  Alps.  His  Arkynian  mountains 
in  the  north  are  evidently  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the  Herky- 
nian  forest  in  Germany,  a  name  which  we  shall  find  again 
appearing  in  a  vague  manner  among  the  Greek  geographers 
before  they  had  any  definite  knowledge  concerning  it.    But 


*  It  is  howeTer  more  probable  that  the 
Choaspes  here  mentioned  may  be  in- 
tendea  for  the  river  of  Cabul,  which  is 
caUed  by  the  Greeks  in  general  Copben, 
but  according  to  Btrabo  received  a 
tributary  named  the  Choaspes  (Strab. 
XV.  1,  p  '697).    But  even  in  this  case 


flanks ;  an  entirely  erroneous  idea — the 
absence  of  lakes  being,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  that  great 
mountain  chain. 

'  At  the  eame  time  the  name  of  the 
river  Tartessus  would  show  some  idea 
of  the  connection  of  the  Pyrenees  with 


Aristotle  would    seem  to  have    con-  ,   Spain.    It  is  iinpossible  to  determine 
founded  it  with  the  far  more  celebrated  <   what  river  is  here  intended ;  but  the 


river  of  the  same  name. 

*  He  tells  us  also  that  the  Caucasus 
was  said  to  have  many  lakes  on  its 


name  was  always  connected  with  the 
southern  regions  of  the  peninsula. 
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at  the  same  time  he  could  not  divest  his  mind  from  the  fiction 
of  the  Bhipaean  mountains  in  the  far  north,  ^*  from  which  (he 
adds)  most  of  the  other  rivers  of  the  largest  size,  next  to  the 
Ister,  are  said  to  derive  their  sources/*® 

In  regard  to  Africa  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  information 
should  be  still  more  imperfect :  but  it  is  unintelligible  that, 
while  mentioning  the  Nile  as  rising  in  the  Silver  Mountains 
(Argyrus  Mens),  the  only  other  names  that  he  notices  are  those 
of  the  iEgon,  and  the  Nyses — both  of  them  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  but  which  he  describes  as  rising  in  the  ^Ethiopian 
mountains— and  the  Chremetes,  which  flowed  into  the  outer 
sea,  a  name  equally  unknown  to  later  geographers.* 

§  7.  We  see  therefore  that,  while  Aristotle's  views  of  the 
physical  and  meteorological  conditions  connected  with  geo- 
graphy, were  decidedly  in  advance  of  those  of  earlier  writers, 
his  knowledge  of  the  positive  geography  of  the  inhabited 
world  was  still  very  imperfect,  as  well  as  limited*  His  Meteo- 
rologica  were  certainly  published  before  the  expedition  of 
Alexander  into  Asia  had  given  a  sudden  extension  to  the 
horizon  of  Greek  knowledge  in  this  direction.^ 

In  one  respect  indeed  his  adherence  to  the  old  ideas, 
generally  received  in  his  time,  preserved  him  from  an  error, 
which  obtained  general  acceptance  among  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers for  the  next  three  centuries.  He  states  distinctly 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  isolated,  and  is  inhabited  all 
round.'  We  have  already  seen  that  this  fact  was  known  to 
Herodotus ;  but  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  contrary  view  pre- 

*  ^iovfft  V  odv  ol  irKuarot  fcal  fi4yiirroi   |   note.) 

fieri  rhw  "IffTpop  rwv  ttK\w¥  xorafiiow  ,  '  We  have  no  positive  evidence  con* 

4vT€v$9P,  At  ^affiv.  Ibid.  §  20.  ,  oerning  the  date  of  the  Jtfetoorolooioo, 

These  voids  donbtless  refer  to  the  '  bat  it  may  safely  be  assigned  to  about 

Borysthenes,  and  the  other  great  rivers  b.c.  S41-830. 

of  Scythia,  which  are   not  otherwise  <  '  ii.  1,  §  10.    At  the  same  time  ho 

mentioned.  '  commits  the  mit^take  of  supposing  the 

*  The  suggestion  of  some  modem  |  Caspian  and  Hyrcanian  to  be  two  dis- 


writers,  who  would  identify  the  Ghre- 


tinct  seas,  instead  of  two  names  for  the 


metes  with  the  Senegal,  is  certainly  same  (4  8'  'TpKopla  ttal  Kaarta  ictx^ 

▼err  far-fetched ;  but  M.  Dnreau  de  la  purfidvai  re  ra^rris  «ca2  irf ptoijce^/icyai 

Malle  goes  still  farther,  and  supposes  '   k6k\^).    To  suppose  that  he  had  any 

it  to  1^  the  Zaire  or  Congo !    (See  knowledge  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  io  most 

Forbiger,  O^ographu^  vol.  ii.  p.  881,  improbable. 
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vailed  from  the  time  of  Alexander  onwards,  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  actual  observation :  and  this  error  was  strangely 
perpetuated  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.' 

§  8.  In  connection  with  the  view  above  referred  to,  of  the 
shallow  and  muddy  character  of  the  outer  sea,  beyond  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  it  may  be  worth  while  just  to  advert  to 
the  mythical  tale  of  the  supposed  island  of  Atlantis,  so  fully 
developed  by  Plato  in  his  two  well-known  dialogues,  the 
Timseus  and  the  Critias,*  That  the  account  there  given  of 
this  vast  island — larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  united,  which 
filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  Ocean  west  of  the  Columns — 
is  a  mere  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  framework  to 
his  philosophical  speculations,  and  is  no  more  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously  as  having  any  basis  in  historical  fact,  than  the 
tale  of  Er  the  Pamphylian  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic, 
appears  to  me  unquestionable.  The  great  exaggerations  as  to 
numbers,  and  especially  the  carrying  back  of  the  supposed 
events  to  a  period  nine  thousand  years  before,  seem  purposdy 
designed  to  impart  to  the  whole  story  an  obviously  mythical 
character,  with  which  it  would  be  a  natural  trait  of  artistic 
invention  to  connect  the  acknowledged  fact  of  the  shallow  and 
muddy  nature  of  the  Western  Ocean,  by  supposing  it  to  result 
from  the  subsidence  of  this  imaginary  island.^  Whether  this 
mode  of  accounting  for  what  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  days  of  Plato  to  be  an  undoubted  fact,  was  first  invented 
by  the  philosopher  himself,  or  was  an  inference  already  drawn 
by  earlier  speculators  from  the  obscure  reports  of  Phcenician 
navigators,  we  have  no  means  of  judging.  But  in  either  case 
it  appears  to  be  clearly  nothing  more  than  a  geological  myth 
— an  attempt  to  account  for  (supposed)  existing  phenomena 
by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  concerning  which  there 
was  no  real  information.* 


'  The  spurious  treatise  De  Mundo 
follows  this  later  view,  and  describes, 
though  not  very  clearly,  the  outer  sea 
as  communioatinR, "  through  a  long  and 
narrow  channel,    ¥rith  the  Hyrcanian 


and  Caspian  (c.  3,  §  12). 

«  Plato,  Timmu9,  c.  5, 6  ;  OrOuw,  e. 
3  8. 
'  *  Plato,  Timmw  and  Scholia. 
*  As  the  purely  imaginary  character 
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The  only  connection  with  our  present  subject  of  the  Platonic 
mythy  consists  in  the  testimony  it  affords  to  this  generally 
received  belief  in  the  unnayigable  character  of  the  outer  sea ; 
a  belief  which  would  be  naturally  encouraged,  if  not  originally 
propagated,  by  the  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  navigators, 
who  sought  to  deter  those  of  other  nations  from  extending 
their  voyages  in  this  direction.  But  if  Pliny  is  correct  in  re- 
presenting the  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian  Himilco  into  these 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  as  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Hanno,^ 
which  we  have  already  examined,  these  notions  might  reason- 
ably be  taken  as  resting  upon  positive  observation.  For  it 
appears  certain  that  Himilco  represented  his  progress  as  having 
been  checked  by  the  difiSculties  of  navigation,  owing  to  the 
want  of  force  in  the  winds,  the  hed.vy  and  sluggish  nature  of 
the  sea,  and  the  quantities  of  sea-weed  which  obstructed  the 
motion  of  the  ship.®  It  is  very  probably  on  this  report  that 
the  ideas  so  long  current  among  the  Greeks  were  originally 
based. 


of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  has  been  dis- 
puted bv  many  writers,  both  in  ancient 
and  moaern  times,  I  rejoice  to  find  my 
Tiew  npon  the  subject  confirmed  by 
the  high  authority  of  Professor  Jowctt. 
The  author  of  the  article  Atlantis  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphyt  appears  to  me  disposed  to 
attach  too  much  value  to  the  myth  in 
question,  and  especially  to  its  oriental 
origin,  of  which  I  see  no  evidence, 
except  the  statement  of  Plato  himself, 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  priests  of 
Si^   in   Egypt.     For  the  divergent 


Tiews  of  modem  writers — some  of 
whom  have  even  imagined  the  sup- 
posed tradition  to  have  reference  to 
America  (!}— I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  the  article  just  cited. 

'  Plin.  H,  JV.  ii.  67,  §  169. 

•  Fest  Avien.  Ora  MaritimOj  yv. 
115-130,  406-415.  The  subject  of  this 
voyage  of  Himilco  vnll  be  more  fully 
investigated  in  a  future  chapter,  in 
connection  with  the  geographi(»d  work 
of  Bufus  Festus  Avienus,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  what  little  information 
we  possess  concerning  it. 


2  D  2 
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NOTE  A,  p.  385. 

AGE  OF  8CYLAX. 

The  data  afforded  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Feriplufi  itself 
for  determining  its  age,  which  have  been  collected  by  Niebabr 
(Kldne  Schrifteny  vol.  i.  pp.  105-130  ;  translated  in  the  Philological 
Muaeum,  vol.  i.  pp.  245-279),  Ukert  {Oeogr.  der  Orieehen  «.  Bomer^ 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  285-297),  .Letronne  (^Fragmens  des  PoemeB  OSo' 
graphiques,  pp.  165-262),  nnd  other  writers  are  well  snmmed  tip  by 
G.  Miiller  in  his  edition  of  the  Oeographi  Qraeci  Minores  (Prcle^ 
gomencL,  p.  zliii.).  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention  the  more  important 
and  conclnsive  of  them.  The  mention  of  Thurii  in  Italy  (not 
founded  till  b.c.  444),  of  Heraclea  in  the  same  countiy,  founded  in 
B.C.  433,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily  (about  b.c.  394),  of  the  dty  of 
Rhodes,  which  did  not  exist  before  B.C.  408,  and  of  Amphipolis, 
which  was  first  settled  by  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  437— are  alone 
sufficient  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  work  in  question  cannot 
have  been  composed  till  after  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or 
of  any  of  the  numerous  cities  founded  by  Alexander  and  his  sue- 
cesBors,  is  equally  conclusive  evidence  that  it  belongs  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  it  within  narrower  limits :  but 
the  following  points  may  be  regarded  as  establishing  the  is^  that 
it  could  hardly  have  beeen  composed  before  the  accession  of  Philip 
of  Maoedon. 

1.  We  find  mention  in  the  Periplus  of  the  cities  of  Anoona,  Issa, 
and  Pharus  in  the  Adriatic,  all  three  of  which  were  founded  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  about  b.c.  385.  2.  The 
Oauls  are  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po^  *'  having  been  left  there 
after  the  expedition"  (§  18),  evidently  that  in  which  they  took 
Home  B.C.  390.  3.  The  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony  at 
Neapolis,  near  Datum  on  the  Thracian  coast,  which  took  place  in 
B.c.  360,  is  particularly  mentioned  (§  67).  4.  Theodosia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  appears  among  the  Greek  cities  of 
that  region  :  this  was  first  established  by  Leucon,  king  of  Bosporus, 
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between  b.g.  393  and  355.  5.  Messenia  is  separately  described  as 
an  independent  country,  thus  indicating  a  period  subsequent  to 
B.C.  370.  6.  The  towns  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians  are  assigned 
to  tbe  Fhocians,  to  whose  territory  they  were  first  annexed  in 
B.C.  353. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  date  more  closely 
than  this:  on  the  one  hand  the  mention  of  Olynthus,  which 
was  destroyed  in  b.c.  347,  as  a  city  still  existing — would  seem  to 
place  it  before  that  year:  on  the  other  hand  it  is  inferred  by 
G.  Muller  from  the  mention  of  Echinus  in  Thessaly  as  a  city  of  the 
Malians  and  from  that  of  Naupactus  as  an  ^tolian  city  (§  62)  that 
it  must  be  brought  down  to  the  last  years  of  Philip's  reign.  But 
the  arguments  from  these  two  last  points  are  not  conclusive,  as  we 
do  not  know  with  certainty  the  date  of  the  transactions  alluded  to : 
and  it  appears  safer  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion  of  Kiebuhr,  who 
assigns  it  to  the  peiiod  between  b.c.  360  and  348. 

The  determination  of  the  exa>ct  period  of  the  composition  of  this 
little  treatise  is  however  of  comparatively  little  importance.  It 
would  be  far  more  valuable  if  we  were  able  to  determine  how  far 
it  really  represents  the  state  of  geograpbical  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  its  compilation,  and  how  far  it  may  be  based  upon  pre- 
viously existing  materiab,  belonging  to  an  earlier  period.  There 
are  certainly  indications  that  our  Feriplus  was  derived  from  different 
authorities,  of  very  different  degrees  of  value  (see  on  this  point 
Letronne,  Lc,  pp.  168-174) :  indeed  it  could  hardly,  in  the  nature  of ' 
things,  be  otherwise :  and  we  know  firom  abundant  evidence  in  later 
times,  and  in  the  case  of  far  superior  writers,  how  little  pains  was 
often  taken  to  distinguish  the  materials  thus  employed.  Unfor- 
timately  the  means  of  discriminating  are,  in  the  present  case,  almost 
wholly  wanting :  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  the  work  as  we 
find  it.  llie  text,  which  is  derived  only  from  a  single  MS.,  is 
notoriously  corrupt,  and  occasionally  without  doubt  interpolated : 
though  the  absence  of  all  notices  relating  to  a  time  later  than  that 
of  Alexander  fortunately  excludes  the  supposition  of  any  extensive 
interpolation.  But  even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes,  and  for  the  barbarisms  of  later  aipyists,  the 
style  remains  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe  belonging  to  the  age 
of  Philip.  Hence  C.  Muller  (Prolegomena,  p.  xlix.)  has  gone  so  far 
aa  to  maintain  that  the  work  actually  preserved  to  us  is  only  a 
meagre  compendium  of  the  original — the  work  of  a  grammarian  of 
the  third  or  fourth  century  after  tho  Christian  era.     It  is,  however, 
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difficult  to  understand  what  could  have  been  tlie  object  of  such  an 
abridgement  at  so  late  a  period  :  and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
tbat  any  late  writer,  desiring  to  make  use  of  tbe  work  for  his  own 
purposes,  would  have  refrained  altogether  from  any  allusion  to  tbe 
great  cities  that  had  sprung  up  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  Bucoessors.  It  is 
this  which  gives  the  chief  value  to  the  Feriplus.  Mutilated  and 
oorrdpt  as  it  unfortunately  is,  we  may  yet  rely  upon  its  information, 
wherever  it  still  remains  intelligible,  as  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  than  any  other  extant  geographical  treatise,  and  giving  us 
a  picture  of  the  Greek  world,  as  it  existed  before  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests. 


NOTE  B,  p.  394. 

ORDER  OF  ISLANDS  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

A  passage  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  Alexis,  a  comic  writer 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great  (Fr.  30,  ed.  Meineke), 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  seven  largest  islands  in  order  of  magni- 
tude, and  this  statement  may  naturally  be  taken  as  representing  the 
received  tradition  on  the  subject.  He  gives  them  in  the  following 
order:  1.  Sicily.  2.  Sardinia.  3.  Corsica.  4.  Crete.  5.  Euboea. 
6.  Cyprus.  7.  Lesbos.  That  these  seven  were  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean  came  indeed  to  be  an  admitted  fact,  but  there 
was  some  discrepancy  with  regard  to  their  order,  especially  in 
respect  to  Corsica.  TimsBus  alone  took  the  same  view  with  Scylax 
in  placing  Sardinia  before  Sicily ;  and  he  added  that  the  laigest  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  was  the  next  largest  **  after  the  seven  "  :  for 
which  he  is  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,  who  as^etts  that  he  is  quite 
mistaken ;.  *'  for  that  there  are  many  others  larger."  But  in  point 
of  fact  the  island  of  Majorca  is  not  only  entitled  to  rank  next  after 
Lesbos,  but  is  considerably  larger  than  that  island.  The  order 
given  by  Timssus  is :  1.  Sardinia.  2.  Sicily.  3.  Cyprus.  4.  Crete. 
5.  Eubcea.  6.  Corsica.  7.  Lesbos  (ap.  Strab.  /.  c).  Diodorus  gives 
them  in  the  same  order  (Y.  17)  except  that  he  places  Sicily  first, 
adding  that  Sardinia  was  nearly  the  same  size.  The  priority  of 
Sicily  was  generally  recognised  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  times, 
until  Admiral  Smyth  ascertained  by  actual  survey  that  Sardinia 
was  slightly  the  larger  of  the  two.     (Smyth's  Mediterranean,  p.  28.) 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

EXPEDinOK  OF  ALEXANDEB. 


Section  1. — Campaigns  in  Central  and  Wettem  Asia. 

§  1.  Thb  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia  marks 
an  era  of  scarcely  less  importance  in  the  progress  of  geography, 
than  in  the  political  history  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  not 
merely,  or  even  principally,  by  its  immediate  results  that  it 
produced  so  great  a  change,  but  by  the  opening  it  afforded  for 
subsequent  exploration,  and  especially  for  the  more  careful 
examination  of  countries  already  known  to  the  Greeks  in  a 
general  way,  but  with  which  they  were  still  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  We  have  seen  that  Herodotus  already  possessed 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  whole  Persian  Empire,  of  the 
satrapies  into  which  it  was  divided,  and  the  tribes  and  nations 
by  which  they  were  inhabited.  But  we  have  seen  also  how 
far  he  was  from  possessing  an  accurate  or  complete  geo- 
graphical idea  of  the  countries  in  question.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Greeks  knew  more  than  this  a  hundred  years  later. 
The  expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  residence  of  Greek 
physicians  and  others  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  continually 
increasing  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  the  neighbouring 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  had  doubtless  led  to  a  fuller  and 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Asia;  but 
with  the  remoter  regions  of  the  continent — known  in  later 
days  as  Upper  Asia — they  had  still  very  little  acquaintance* 
The  vast  tracts  of  the  plateau  of  Iran — constituting  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  Persian  monarchy,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  India,  were  still 
known  to  them  almost  in  name  only.    Even  after  the  con- 
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quests  of  Alexander,  the  limits  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
were  extended  but  very  little  way  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
former  Empire  of  Persia,  but  within  these  limits  their  informa- 
tion had  attained  a  vastly  increased  degree  of  clearness  and 
certainty — exceeding  indeed  in  some  instances  that  possessed 
at  any  subsequent  period  down  to  quite  modem  times. 

So  imperfect  was  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Asia 
possessed  by  the  Greeks,  when  Alexander  crossed  the  Hel- 
lespont and  prepared  to  lead  his  armies  into  the  heart  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  King,  that  his  campaigns — especially 
after  the  death  of  Darius, — ^may  be  said  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  an  exploring  expedition ;  and  for  this  reason,  as 
well  as  because  they  were  generally  taken  by  subsequent  geo- 
graphers as  the  basis  of  their  description  of  the  countries  in 
question,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  follow  the  footsteps  of 
the  conqueror,  and  trace  the  course  of  his  triumphant  march 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Sutledge. 

§  2.  His  campaigns  in  Europe,  previous  to  crossing  over 
into  Asia,  may  be  passed  over  with  but  slight  notice,  as 
being  in  themselves  of  comparatively  little  interest;  besides 
which  the  information  we  possess  concerning  them  is  so 
imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  their  geographical 
details.  In  his  first  campaign  against  the  Thballians  (b.c. 
335),  he  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Haemus  (the  Balkan), 
carrying  by  force  of  arms  a  mountain  pass  which  is  described 
as  steep  and  difficult ;  then  descending  into  the  plains  he 
defeated  the  Triballians  in  a  decisive  action,  and  afterwards 
advanced  as  far  as  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Triballians  and  other  Thracians  had 
taken  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  river  called  Pence,  where 
Alexander  was  unable  to  attack  them ;  but  he  made  a  demon- 
stration of  force  by  crossing  the  river  with  a  portion  of  his 
army  in  the  face  of  the  Getae,  who  were  assembled  to  oppose 
his  passage,  but  who  fled  into  the  interior  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  landing  his  troops.  Alexander  was  too  wary  to 
follow  them,  and  after  burning  one  of  their  towns,  situated 
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but  a  short  distance  from  the  riyer,  he  recrossed  the  Danube 
without  loss.^ 

This  exploit  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  the  first 
instance,  after  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Darius,  in  which  an 
invader  had  crossed  the  great  riyer  Ister,  and  for  this  reason 
it  appears  to  haye  struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
many  of  which  hastened  to  send  embassies  to  the  young  con- 
queror. But  neither  the  place  where  he  efifected  this  passage, 
nor  that  where  he  crossed  the  range  of  the  Balkan  can  be 
determined.  The  island  of  Pence,  where  the  fugitiye  Thracians 
took  refuge,  is  indeed  usually  identified  with  the  large  island 
to  which  that  name  was  giyen  by  Strabo  and  later  writers, 
formed  by  the  separation  of  the  difierent  arms  of  the  Danube 
near  its  mouth.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  march  of 
Alexander  to  haye  extended  to  this  part  of  the  riyer,^  and  the 
island  here  meant  was  doubtless  one  of  the  many  small  islands 
that  occur  in  the  Danube,  throughout  the  lower  part  of  its 
course.  The  Triballi,  against  whom  the  expedition  seems  to 
haye  been  specially  directed— perhaps  out  of  reyenge  for  the 
defeat  sustained  at  their  hands  by  his  father  Philip^— appear, 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  to  haye  occupied  the  region 
now  known  as  Seryfa,  extending  from  the  Danube  as  Tar  as  the 
foot  of  the  Balkan ;  but  we  haye  no  means  of  determining  by 
which  of  the  passes  Alexander  forced  his  way  across  that 
mountain  barrier.  The  whole  account  of  the  campaign  as 
giyen  by  Arrian,  though  deriyed  from  the  high  authority  of 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  is  yery  meagre  and  unsatisfactory — 
at  least  in  a  geographical  point  of  yiew. 

Two  points  of  interest  may  howeyer  be  noticed.  We  learn 
in  the  first  place  that  the  Getae,  who  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 


^  Arrian,  Anaba$ii,  L  0. 1-4. 

'  This  is  the  oonoluaion  of  Mr. 
Grote  {Hittoryof  Chreeee,  yoLxii.  p.  33, 
note)  in  which  I  entirely  concnr. 
Strabo  indeed,  who  evidently  wrote 
(as  weU  as  Arrian)  with  the  narrative 
of  Ptolemy  before  him,  seems  to  have 


had  no  doubt  that  the  isUind  of  Pence 
here  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
which  he  elsewhere  describes  (from 
other  authorities)  as  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  (Strab.  viL  pp. 
301,  305).  But  this  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  *  Justin,  ix.  3. 
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dwelt  in  the  plains  of  Bulgaria^  south  of  the  Danube/  were 
now  to  be  found  only  to  the  north  of  that  river,  and  had 
already  occupied  the  same  position  which  they  continued  to 
maintain  for  centuries  afterwards.^  Another  circumstance 
worthy  of  notice  is  that  among  the  different  nations  and 
tribes  that  sent  embassies  to  Alexander  at  this  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sensation  created  by  his  daring  passage  of  the 
Danube,  we  find  mention  of  one  from  the  Celts  or  Gauls 
**who  dwelt  upon  the  Ionian  Gulf"  (i.e.  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic);*  the  first  occasion  probably  on  which  the  Greeks 
had  any  direct  intercourse  with  a  people  who  were  before  long 
to  inflict  upon  them  such  severe  disasters.  They  are  described 
by  Arrian  (evidently  copying  Ptolemy)  as  "men  of  tall 
stature,  and  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  themselves."  Their 
only  apprehension,  as  they  proudly  answered  to  the  young 
monarch,  was  "  lest  the  sky  should  fall  upon  their  heads." 

§  3.  Alexander  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Illyrians, 
where  he  reduced  a  strong  fortress  named  Pelion  (situated 
somewhere  near  the  Lake  Lychnidus),  and  defeated  a  large 
force  of  the  Taulantians, — a  tribe  who  occupied  the  western 
parts  of  lUyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Epidaianus  and  ApoUonia,  but  who  had  on  this  occasion 
come  to  the  support  of  their  eastern  neighbours.  He  was 
still  with  his  army  in  the  heart  of  the  mountainous  region 
of  Illyricum,  when  news  reached  him  of  the  defection  of  the 
Thebans ;  and  with  that  promptitude  of  decision  and  celerity 
of  movement  which  were  among  his  leading  characteristics, 
he  marched  at  once,  through  the  passes  of  Mount  Pindus  to 
Pelinna  in  Thessaly,^  and  from  thence  without  a  moment's 


*  Herodot.  iv.  93,  v.  3.    See  Chapter 
VI.  p.  166. 

*  It  appears  that  these  GetsB  were 
not  mere  roaming  trihes,  but  practised 


Arrian,  i.  4,  §  1). 

'  Arrian,  Anab,  i.  4,  §§  6-8.    See 
also  Strabo,  viii.  p.  301. 

'  In  regard  to  the  topography  of  this 


agriculture  and  must  therefore  have  campaign,  see  Leake's  Northern  Greecct 

had  settled  abodes.    When  Alexander  '  vol.  iii.  pp.  823, 324.    But  the  account 

crossed  the  river  with  one  division  of  ^  given  by  Arrian  is  so  meagre,  that  it 

his  army  he  advanced  under  cover  of  a  is  impossible  to  follow  his  movements 

heavy  crop  of  com  {\rilop  trirov  fia96,  \  in  detalL 
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delay  into  Boaotia.  So  rapid  were  his  moyements  that  he  had 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Bceotia  and  occupied  the  town 
of  Onchestus  within  a  short  distance  of  Thebes,  before  the 
Thebans  and  their  allies  had  any  information  of  his  march.^ 
The  brilliancy  of  this  decisive  exploit  was  a  fitting  prelude  to 
his  subsequent  operations  in  countries  even  more  remote  and 
unknown  than  the  lUyrian  highlands. 

§  4.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  B.o.  334  that  Alexander 
crossed  the  Hellespont;  and  his  decisive  victory  at  the 
Granicus,'  almost  immediately  afterwards,  opened  the  way  for 
him  at  once  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  however 
by  no  means  in  haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  thus 
presented  to  him,  and  before  attempting  to  advance  against 
the  Great  King,  he  was  careful  to  secure  his  communications 
with  the  sea,  and  to  establish  his  base  of  operations  along  the 
coast  of  the  j^gean.  Hence,  after  possessing  himself  of  the 
important  position  of  Sardis — a  fortress  reputed  to  be  impreg- 
nable, but  which  was  yielded  by  the  Persian  governor  without 
striking  a  blow — he  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities  of 
Ionia  and  Caria,  where  the  long  sieges  of  Miletus  and  Halicar- 
nassus  occupied  him  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  year. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  winter  that  he  was  able  to 
advance  into  Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  submitted  to  him 
without  resistance ;  and  he  from  thence  continued  his  march 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia  by  Phaselis,  Perga  and 
Aspendus,  as  far  as  Side.  His  object  ifi.  following  this  line  of 
route  was,  by  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  these  maritime 
cities,  to  secure  possession  of  the  sea-coast,  and  guard  against 
the  operations  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  at  this  time 
under  the  command  of  the  able  and  enterprising  Greek 
general  Memnon. 

Having  accomplished  this  purpose  he  directed  his  course 


'  ArriftD,  Anab.  i.  7,  §  5. 
*  This  celebrated  stream,  rendered 
00  famous  in  history  by  the  victory  of 


Mount  Ida  to  the  Propontis.  It  is  now 
called  the  Khodja  Su,  and  flows  into 
the  Sf^a  of  Marmora  a  few  miles  east  of 


Alexander,  is  one  of  the  many  small      the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Frlapus. 
rivers  that  descend  from  the  slopes  of  I 
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northwards  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  advancing  by 
Termessus  and  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  On  this 
line  of  march  he  had  to  force  his  way  through  the  rugged  and 
mountainous  country  of  the  Pisidians,  a  barbarian  and  warlike 
people,  who  had  always  maintained  their  independence  against 
the  Persian  Empire/  and  who  now  appeared  in  arms  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror.  Alexander 
himself  though  he  defeated  them  in  more  than  one  engage- 
ment, and  succeeded  in  effecting  his  passage  through  their 
country,  was  content  with  a  little  more  than  nominal  sub- 
mission, and  left  them  still  in  possession  of  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  The  Pisidians  indeed  seem  to  have  retained  a 
state  of  virtual  independence  in  the  wild  ranges  of  Mount 
Taurus  until  they  were  finally  subdued  by  the  Bomana* 

§  5.  Phrygia  on  the  contrary  was  at  once  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  regular  province ;  a  Macedonian  governor  being  substi- 
tuted for  the  Persian  satrap.  From  Celaenae  Alexander  marched 
northwards  as  far  as  Gordium,  on  the  river  Sangarius,  which 
he  reached  early  in  the  year  B.C.  333 ;  here  he  halted  for  some 
time,  and  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio,  who  had  been  detached 
with  a  part  of  his  army  to  proceed  from  Sardis  through  Lydia 
into  Phrygia ;  as  well  as  by  considerable  reinforcements  from 
Europe.  It  is  not  clear  what  induced  him  to  move  so  far  to 
the  north ;'  but  he  appears  to  have  been  detained  at  Gordium, 
not  only  by  the  necessity  of  reposing  his  troops  after  their 
winter  campaign,  but  by  apprehensions  of  the  plans  of 
Memnon,  who  was  carrying  on  successful  operations  in  the 
^gean  with  the  Persian  fleet,  where  he  had  already  reduced 
the  islands  of  Chios  and  Lesbos,  and  was  meditating  a  descent 
in  Greece  itself.  The  untimely  death  of  Memnon  just  at  this 
juncture  delivered  Alexander  from  all  apprehensions  in  this 
quarter;  and  he  now  at  once  prepared  to  advance  into  the 
heart  of  Asia,  and  seek  an  encounter  with  the  Great  King.  It 
was  from  this  time  that  his  expedition  assumed  the  character 


*  See  Chapter  X.  p.  345.  '  Strab.  xii.  p.  571. 

■  Note  A,  p.  466. 
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of  an  Anabasis,  or  inarch  up  the  country,  and  resembles  in 
some  degree  that  of  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  follow. 

§  6.  From  Gordium  Alexander  adyanced  to  Ancyra,  where 
he  received  the  submission  of  the  Faphlagonians,  who  were 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  virtual 
independence  as  they  had  iJways  maintained  under  the 
Persians,  being  nominally  subjected  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor  of  Phrygia,  but  exempted  even  from  the  payment 
of  tribute/  We  have  no  details  as  to  his  subsequent  march 
from  Ancyra  through  Cappadocia  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus^ 
where  he  encamped  on  the  same  spot  which  had  been  occupied 
seventy  years  before  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Cilician  Gates.^  This  formidable  pass — the  strength  of 
which  appears  to  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  Alexander 
himseK  as  much  as  it  had  done  that  of  Xenophon^ — was 
abandoned  without  resistance  by  the  Persian  troops  who 
occupied  it ;  and  the  king  descended  without  opposition  into 
the  plain  of  Ciliciei,  and  took  possession  of  the  important  city 
of  Tarsus.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  considerable  time  by  a 
severe  attack  of  illness ;  when  convalescent  from  this,  instead 
of  advancing  at  once  into  Syria,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the 
south-west,  reduced  the  cities  of  Soli  and  Anchialus,  and 
compelled  the  neighbouring  mountain  tribes  to  submission. 

Meanwhile  he  had  already  dispatohed  Parmenio  with  a  con- 
siderable force  to  occupy  the  strong  passes  which  afforded  the 
only  communication  between  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the  military 
importance  of  which  had  been  fully  recognized  at  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.    He  now  learned,  while  still  in 


«  Anian,  ii.  4,  {2;  Gnrt  iii.  1,  §  22. 

'  The  paucity  of  detaUB  oonoarning 
the  marches  of  Alexander  in  this  part 
of  Asia  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
fulness  of  the  information  famished  hy 
Xenophon. 

*  This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Arrian 

^«Kri   irrpar6vt9o¥y  I.  c.  §  3),  and   is 


without  doubt  correct  Q.  Curtius 
erroneously  supposes  the  locality  to 
have  been  named  after  the  elder  Gyrus 
C'regionem  qua  Castra  Cyri  appeUatur, 

Sanrenerat.     Stativa    illio    habuerat 
yrus,  cum  adversus  Grcesum  in  Ly- 
diam  duceret"  iii.  4,  §  1). 
'  Note  B,  p.  467. 
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Cilicia,  that  Darius  with  an  immense  army  had  advanced  to 
meet  him,  and  was  encamped  at  a  place  called  Sochi,  two 
days'  march  from  the  entrance  of  the  passes.  On  receiying 
this  intelligence  Alexander  hastened  on  by  forced  marches, 
and  arrived  without  opposition  at  Myriandrus,  at  that  time,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  frequented  sea-port  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
leading  directly  into  Syria.^  But  while  he  was  thus  pushing 
on  by  the  direct  road,  Darius  on  his  part  had  broken  up  his 
camp  at  Sochi,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus  by 
another  pass,  apparently  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  which 
brought  him  down  to  the  Mediterranean  near  Issus,  in  the 
rear  of  Alexander's  army,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communications 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thus  compel  him  to  an  immediate 
action.® 

§  7.  The  disastrous  result  of  the  great  battle  which  ensued 
(Nov.  B.C.  333)  had  the  effect  of  leaving  all  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  open  to  the  arms  of  Alex- 
ander :  and  while  Darius  fled  to  Babylon,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  collecting  a  still  more  formidable  army,  Alexander 
was  able  to  devote  himself  without  fear  of  interruption  to  the 
conquest  of  the  important  regions  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  His 
operations  during  this  time  were  in  a  military  point  of  view 
among  the  most  remarkable  of  his  whole  career :  the  sieges  of 
Tyre  and  Gaza — which  between  them  occupied  not  less  than 
nine  months — were  calculated  to  call  forth  all  the  resources  of 
his  unrivalled  genius,  and  it  was  here  (as  Mr.  Grote  justly 
observes)  that  he  encountered  the  hardest  fighting  that  he  met 
with  during  his  whole  life.^  But  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view  his  campaigns  in  Syria  and  Egypt  have  comparatively 
little  interest :  he  appears  to  have  met  with  no  difficulty  in 
traversing  the  desert  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,^  and  he  did  not 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Nile  above  Memphis. 


*  See  Xenoplion,  Anab.  i.  4,  §  6,  and  I       '  This  occupied   him    seven  days, 
above,  Chapter  X.  p.  346.  i  which,  as  the  distance  is  certainly  not 

*  Note  C,  p.  467.  I   less  than  120  English  miles,  implies  a 

*  Grote's  Hittory  of  Oreeccy  vol.  xii.  rapid  rate  of  marcliing.    But  no  notice 
p.  197.  of  this  is  tnken  by  the  historians,  as 
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His  celebrated  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  alone 
calls  for  more  particular  notice.  We  have  seen  that  the  Oasis 
consecrated  to  the  Egyptian  divinity,  to  whom  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  Zeus  Ammon,  was  already  known  to  them  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  :^  its  famous  oracle  was  frequently 
visited  by  Greeks  from  Gyrene,  as  well  as  from  other  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world,  and  it  vied  in  reputation  with  those  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona.*  But  to  traverse  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounded it,  with  an  army,  was  an  enterprise  of  difficulty,  and 
requiring  at  once  foresight  and  resolution.  Still  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  difficulties  of  the  march  were  greatly  exag- 
gerated by  the  historians  of  Alexander,  with  the  view  of 
imparting  something  of  a  mythical  character  to  an  expedition 
which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  con- 
queror.* Alexander  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  the 
Lake  Mareotis  as  far  as  Faraetonium — the  frontier  city  of 
Egypt :  and  from  thence  he  struck  due  south  into  the  heart 
of  the  desert — eight  days'  journey  across  which  brought  him 
in  safety  to  the  Oasis  and  temple  of  Ammon.  The  circum- 
stantial descriptions  of  this  singular  region,  which  are  found 
in  the  historians  of  Alexander,  are  doubtless  derived  from  the 
observation  of  eye-witnesses  who  accompanied  the  king ;  and 
agree  perfectly  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers,  who 
in  recent  times  have  repeatedly  visited  this  outlying  spot.* 

Another  remarkable  circumstance  by  which  Alexander's 
visit  to  Egypt  was  distinguished,  and  one  that  exercised  a  far 
more  permanent  influence,  was  his  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  Mareotis :  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  westward  of  the  Ganopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  This 
was  the  first,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  by  far  the  most  important, 

the  route  was  one  wcU  known  and  fre-  I       *  See  es^ially  the  two  passages  in 

^nently  traversed.     It  appears  from  ;   which    Aristophanes   allndes   to   the 

[erudotns    (iii.    9)   that    under    the  |   oracle  of  Ammon,  as  one  familiar  to  all 

Persian  government  arrangements  were  1  his  hearers  (Aristoph.  Ave$,  yy.  619, 

made  for  a  permanent  snpply  of  water  '   716). 
on  this  line.  *  Note  D,  p.  469. 

*  Herodotus,  ii.  82 ;    iii.  25.     Bee  j       •  Note  £,  p.  470. 
Chapter  VIII.  p.  277. 
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of  the  nnmeroiis  cities  to  which  the  great  conqueror  gave  Us 
own  name. 

§  8.  With  the  commencement  of  spring  (b.g.  331)  Alexander 
repaired  from  Egypt  into  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
halt  of  considerable  duration,  he  directed  his  march  into  the 
interior.  He  arrived  at  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  in  the 
month  of  July :  but  though  the  river  might  be  expected  to  be 
fordable  at  this  season  of  the  year,  he  had  had  the  foresight  to 
send  forward  a  Macedonian  force  to  construct  two  bridges  of 
boats,  by  means  of  which  he  effected  the  passage  without 
difiSculty  or  opposition.'  From  this  point  he  had  a  choice  of 
two  routes ;  either  to  follow  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates 
directly  towards  Babylon  (as  Cyrus  had  done),  or  to  traverse 
the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris,  and  crossing 
that  river,  advance  through  the  plains  of  Assyriei,  through 
which  the  Greeks  under  Xenophon  had  effected  their  retreat. 
But  he  appears  to  have  been  deterred  from  adopting  the  former 
line  of  march  by  the  arid  and  burning  character  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  difiSculty  of  supplying  his  army  with  pro- 
visions and  forage.^  Hence  he  directed  his  march  at  first  in 
a  northerly  direction,  but  afterwards  turning  to  the  east,  and 
leaving  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  his  left,  he  followed 
apparently  the  direct  route  which  led  towards  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tigris.  He  was  led  at  first  to  believe  that  Darius — 
who  had  now  assembled  another  army,  still  larger  than  that 
with  which  he  fought  at  Issus — would  here  meet  him,  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  Tigris,  but  on  reaching  that  river 
Alexander  found  it  undefended,  and  crossed  it  by  a  ford  with- 
out opposition.*  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  day's  march  through 
the  plains  of  Assyria  that  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
vast  army  of  Darius.    That  monarch,  warned  by  his  disaster 


^  Note  F,  p.  471. 

'  Arrian,  Andb.  iii.  7,  §  3. 

*  Arrian,  Andb.  iii.  7,  §  5 ;  Q.  Curt, 
iv.  87,  38.  The  only  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  Alexander  at  tiiia  point  nrofle 


from  the  rapidity  and  strength  of  the 
river.  Concerning  the  point  at  which 
the  passage  took  place,  see  Note  G, 
p.  472, 
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at  IssuSy  where  he  had  improdently  engaged  his  vast  host  in 
the  midst  of  narrow  defiles  and  mountain  passes,  had  this  time 
selected  for  his  battle-field  an  open  plain,  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  Lyons  or  Greater  Zab/  near  a  village  called  Gau- 
gamela,  about  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  from  the  city  of  Arbela, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lyons,  the  passage  of 
which  was,  however,  secured  by  a  bridge.  But  the  disciplined 
valour  of  the  Macedonian  troops  asserted  its  superiority  over 
the  vast  undisciplined  hosts  of  the  Persian  monarch  as  deci- 
sively in  the  plains  of  Assyria  as  it  had  done  in  the  defiles  of 
Issus :  and  the  battle  of  Arbela — as  it  was  commonly  named, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  the  city  from  the  actual 
field  of  battle' — was  the  death-blow  of  the  Persian  monarchy.* 
Darius  fled  in  the  first  instance  to  Arbela,  and  from  thence 
without  a  halt  across  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  to  Ecbatana, 
leaving  the  direct  route  to  Babylon  and  Susa  open  to  the 
conqueror/ 

§  9.  Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  fugitive,  and 
directed  his  march  at  once  to  the  great  cities,  which  now  lay 
before  him  as  the  prizes  of  victory.  Babylon  and  Susa  suc- 
cessively opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror,  who  found  in 
them  vast  treasures,  the  accumulated  hoards  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  during  a  period  of  two  centuries.  From  Susa  he 
directed  his  march  into  Persia  proper,  with  a  view  to  occupy 
the  important  cities  of  Persepolis  and  Pasargada.    The  former 


*  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the 
river  called  by  Arrian,  as  well  as  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  i.  p.  737)  and  Polybius 
(v.  51)  the  Lycus,  is  the  same  as  that 
called  by  XenophoD  by  the  native 
name  of  Zapatas,  and  which  is  still 
known  as  the  Zab,  or  Greater  Zab.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Oreek  names  of 
Lyons  and  Gaprus  were  given  to  the 
two  rivers  which  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times  bore  the  same  appellation 
(now  the  Zab  Ala  and  Zab  Axful)  for 
the    sake   of   distinction,  under   the 

^Miicedonian  monarchy. 

*  Note  G,  p,  472. 

*  The  battle  of  Arbela  was  fought 

VOL.  I. 


on  the  25th  or  26th  of  September,  b.c. 
331  (see  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  ii.  p.  342). 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  the  exact  date 
from  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon,  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tigris  and  eleven  aays 
before  the  battle  (Arrian,  Annh,  iii.  7, 
§6;  Plut.  Alex.  31).  This  eclipse  at- 
tracted much  attention  in  later  times 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  ob- 
served also  at  Carthage:  a  fact  of 
which  Uipparrhus  ma<ie  use  in  order 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  determining 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
places. 

*  Note  H,  p.  475. 
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of  these,  it  would  appear,  still  ranked  as  the  second  city  of  the 
empire  in  wealth  and  magnificence.'  But  between  the  two 
capitals  lay  a  rugged  mountain  district,  inhabited  by  a  people 
named  the  Uxii,  a  race  of  hardy  and  warlike  mountaineers, 
who  had  always  maintained  their  independence  against  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  compelled  the  Grreat  King  himself  to 
pay  them  a  sum  of  money  as  a  tribute  whenever  he  passed 
through  their  territory.  Alexander,  however,  resented  this 
demand  as  a  humiliation,  and  succeeded  not  only  in  forcing 
his  passage  through  their  country,  notwithstanding  the  for* 
midable  character  of  the  passes  it  presented ;  but  took  their 
chief  town,  and  compelled  the  whole  people  to  a  nominal 
submission.  There  still,  however,  remained  other  passes,  of  a 
still  more  formidable  character — termed  by  the  Greeks  the 
Pylee  Persicae,  or  PylaB  Susianse — between  the  territory  of  the 
Uxians,  and  the  plain  of  Persepolis,  and  these  were  occupied 
by  a  Persian  force  under  Ariobarzanes.  But  all  obstacles  were 
overcome  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  Alexander,  who  forced 
the  passes,  and  made  himself  master  without  further  opposition 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia.* 

§  10.  Here  he  remained  some  time  (it  was  now  mid-winter) ; 
and  before  he  continued  his  advance  into  the  interiori  he  made 
several  expeditions  against  the  wild  tribes  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  among  whom  we  find  the  often  recurring  name  of 
the  MardL  It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  B.o.  330  that  he 
moved  northwards  into  Media,  where  Darius,  who  had  remained 
stationary  at  Ecbatana,  had  been  in  vain  endeavouring  to 
organize  a  fresh  army  to  oppose  him.  Disappointed  of  his 
expected  reinforcements,  the  Persian  king  quitted  Ecbatana, 
on  the  advance  of  the  conqueror,  with  a  very  small  force,  and 
hastened  to  the  pass  called  the  Pylae  Caspiae,'  with  a  view 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Parthia  and 
Bactria.  Alexander  immediately  pursued  him,  with  a  light 
detachment  of  troops,  but  having  advanced  as  far  as  Bhagas, 


»  Strabo,  xv.  8,  §  6,  p.  729.  •  Note  I,  p.  475.  '  Note  K,  p.  477. 
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within  a  day's  march  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  he  found  that 
Darius  had  already  passed  through  that  defile,  and  in  conse- 
quence he  halted  for  five  days,  to  recruit  and  repose  his 
troops.  He  then  advanced  through  the  pass,  which  was  left 
undefended,  and  had  reached  the  open  country  on  the  other 
side,  when  the  news  that  Darius  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
his  own  ofScers,  who  were  carrying  him  away  captive,  led 
Alexander  to  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed  in  his  pursuit, 
and  by  extraordinary  forced  marches,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
taking the  fugitives  on  the  fourth  day,  though  not  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Darius,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  the  conspirators,  and  expired  before  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.^ 

§  11.  Alexander  now  halted  at  Hecatompylus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  the  chief  place  of  the  satrapy  of 
Parthia,  as  it  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  Parthian 
kings.'  Here  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  his  forces ; 
and  took  measures  for  the  organization  of  the  government  in 
the  province  thus  newly  acquired.  We  hear  nothing  of  any 
resistance  offered  by  the  Parthians — a  people  destined  here- 
after to  assume  so  formidable  a  character,  but  who  were  at 
this  time  but  an  inconsiderable  tribe,  and  submitted  without 
opposition  to  the  Macedonian  arms.  The  same  wds  the  case 
with  the  Tapuri,  a  mountain  tribe  who  occupied  the  defiles 
and  forests  of  Mount  Elburz,  through  which  lay  the  route 
from  Hecatompylus  to  the  Caspian,  but  who  offered  but  little 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  Alexander ;  and  their  satrap  Auto- 
phradates  hastened  to  tender  his  submission  to  the  king,  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Zadracarta  in  the  plain  of  Hyrcania.  It  was 
otherwise  with  the  Mardi,  who  occupied  the  mountain  tracts 
to  the  west  of  them ;  ^  and  confiding  in  the  rugged  and  inac- 


•  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20,  21. 

•  Note  L,  p.  479. 

•  The  name  of  the  Mardi,  or  Amardi, 
as  it  iB  written  by  Strabo  (zi.  8,  p.  514) 
is  one  of  thoae  which  we  And  recurring 
in  diiTercnt  and  distunt  parte  of  Asia ; 


always  as  that  of  a  warlike  mountain 
tribe.  Whether  there  was  really  any 
ethnic  connection  between  the  tribes 
thus  designated,  is  a  point  on  which 
it  is  now  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusion. 
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cessible  nature  of  their  country,  at  first  defied  the  aims  of 
Alexander,  and  compelled  him  to  lead  an  expedition  in 
person  into  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Of  the  Hyrcanians 
properly  so  called  we  hear  little ;  the  Persian  satrap  Phiatar 
phemes,  who  was  governor  of  the  province,  submitted  without 
resistance.^ 

§  12.  Alexander  had  now  penetrated  into  regions  that  had 
hitherto  been  known  only  by  name  among  the  Grieeks ;  his 
subsequent  campaigns  carried  him  farther  and  farther  beyond 
the  domain  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
he  did  not,  until  he  crossed  the  Indus,  actually  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  had  been  comprised  within  the  Persian 
Empire ;  but  though  the  names  of  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians, 
and  the  Arians,  had  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
days  of  Herodotus,^  their  information  concerning  the  regions 
inhabited  by  these  nations  was  doubtless  of  the  vaguest 
description ;  and  the  victorious  progress  of  the  Macedonian 
king  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
partook  almost  as  much  of  the  character  of  geographical 
discovery  as  of  military  enterprise.  This  portion  of  his  career, 
indeed,  became  in  the  eyes  of  subsequent  writers,  the  basis  of 
all  their  geographical  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question ; 
and  though  on  this  occasion  he  established  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  a  nucleus  of  Greek  civilization,  which  continued  to 
maintain  itself  during  a  long  period,  and  even  acquired 
extensive  developement,  we  shall  find  that  very  little  informa- 
tion was  derived  from  this  source,  and  little  was  known  of 
Central  Asia  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  beyond  what  could  be 
learnt  from  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

These  campaigns  have  a  further  interest  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  inquirers  from  the  fact  that  as  Alexander  was  the  first, 
he  was  also  the  last,  who  ever  led  an  European  army  through 
the  regions  in  question.    It  is  only  in  quite  recent  times  that 


*  Note  M,  p.  480. 

'  The  Bactriftns  at  least  were  already 
well  known  by  name  in  the  time  of 


iBsoliyluB,  as  they  are  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  PeruB  (vv.  SOS,  818, 7S2). 
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even  exploring  travellers  have  been  able  to  visit  the  remote 
provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  in  attempting  to  trace 
the  route  of  Alexander  through  these  wild  countries  we  shall 
ifind  that  our  difficulties  arise  almost  as  much  from  our  own 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  localities,  as  from  the  deficiency 
of  our  ancient  informants/  The  task  would  indeed  be  a 
hopeless  one,  were  it  not  for  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
country,  which  must  in  all  ages  have  determined  the  limited 
areas  to  which  settled  population  was  restricted,  as  well  as  the 
lines  of  route  which  communicated  between  them.  The  fertile 
valleys  of  Central  Asia  are  almost  as  clearly  marked  by  nature 
as  the  Oases  of  Africa ;  and  the  sandy  deserts  which  separate 
them,  as  well  as  the  Great  Salt  Desert  that  occupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  must  in  ancient,  as  in  modern 
times,  have  always  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  civilization. 

§  13.  The  marches  of  Alexander  were  therefore  undertaken 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  which  would  be  en- 
countered by  a  modem  caravan.  "  The  great  roads  from  Persia 
to  India  and  Bactria  (observes  Professor  Wilson)  have  always 
of  necessity  followed  the  direction  to  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  have  confined  them ;  and  as  these  have 
undergone  little  material  alteration  since  the  Greeks  marched 
to  Bactria,  there  should  be  no  great  difference  in  the  routes 
which  are  open  to  travellera  in  the  present  day.  Passes 
through  mountains,  and  paths  across  deserts,  afforded  access^ 
no  doubt,  in  various  situations;  but  the  roads  available  for 
commerce  or  for  war,  for  caravans  or  armies,  are  in  all  pro- 
bability much  the  same  now  that  they  always  were.  The 
general  bearings  and  stages  cannot  be  very  dissimilar."^ 
The  same  writer  adds  a  warning — too  often  neglected  by 


*  Great   progress  has  indeed  been       a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
made  of  late  years  in  this  respect,       its  geography;    but  no   explorations 


beginning  with  the  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  fiurnes  in  1834;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Russian  power  in  this 


have  as  yet  been  made  with  a  view  to 
connecting  our  increased  infurmation 
with  the  accounts  of  ancient  writera. 


part  of  Asia  will  doubtless  soon  lead  to  ^  Wilson's  AriatMy  p.  170. 
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modem  inquirers  into  ancient  geography^ — ^against  placing 
too  mnch  reliance  on  the  distances  transmitted  to  ns;  and 
obsenres  that  ^  ample  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  the  inex- 
actness of  both  ancient  and  modem  measurements."  The 
lines  of  route  have,  even  in  modem  times,  for  the  most  part, 
not  been  fixed  by  survey;  but  merely  calculated  firom  the 
number  of  hours  occupied  in  traversing  them  on  a  horse  or  a 
camel/  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  distances  recorded  by  ancient  authors,  with  this  great 
additional  element  of  uncertainty,  that  as  they  had  no  portable 
instruments  for  measuring  time,  they  could  not  have  calcu* 
lated  the  distances  even  in  hours,  but  must  have  been  reduced 
to  the  still  rougher  estimate  of  days'  journeys.  This  is  still 
the  only  method  in  use  along  the  less  frequented  routes  of  the 
Persian  Empire.^ 

Imperfect  as  an  itinerary  based  upon  such  a  mode  of  estimate 
must  necessarily  be,  it  is  unfortunately  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  actually  possess.  In  following  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
we  are  perpetually  reminded,  by  painful  contrast,  of  the  record 
which  Xenophon  has  preserved  to  us  of  the  march  of  the 
younger  Gyms  to  Cunaxa,  and  although  we  have  seen  how  far 
this  was  from  being  free  from  geographical  difficulties,  and 
how  little  pretension  it  had  to  be  based  on  anything  like 
correct  measurement,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  itinerary  of  the 
marches  of  Alexander  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  indeed  contended  by  some  modem 
writers  that  not  only  was  such  an  itinerary  extant  in  ancient 
times,  but  that  it  was  hosed  on  custual  measurement,  by  officers 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  such  an 
assumption  rests  upon  very  slender  authority,  and  it  is  certain 


*  Thcie  are  however  some  important  [  latter   distance    was   found   by   this 

exceptions.    The  route  from  Herat  to  measurement  to  be  three  hundred  and 

Ganaahar,  and  that  from  Gandahar  to  nine   miles,    tiiongh    previonsly  esti- 

Gabul,  have  been  actually  measured  mated  at  only  two  hundred  and  twenty- 

by  perambulator,  and  the  results  which  eight  miles  (Wilson's  Arianot  pp.  17S, 

are  cited  by  Wilson  tend  to  show  how  175). 

little  reliance  can  be  placed  on   the  '       '  Note  N,  p.  481. 
ordinary  mode  of  computation.    The 
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that  if  any  such  record  ever  existed,  the  statements  derived 
from  it  by  extant  authors  are  too  few  and  too  imperfect 
to  be  of  much  use  to  us  in  tracing  the  route  of  the  great 
conqueror.® 

Still,  the  leading  outlines  of  his  extraordinary  progress  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  laxartes,  and  from  that  river  again  to  the 
Indus,  can  be  distinctly  followed.  It  will  even  be  found,  that 
in  many  instances,  the  distances  given  by  ancient  writers 
present  a  degree  of  approximation  to  those  of  modem  travellers, 
exceeding  what  could  reasonably  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

§  14.  From  Zadracarta  Alexander  directed  his  march  east- 
wards towards  Bactria,  where  Bessus,  the  murderer  of  Darius, 
had  assumed  the  tiara  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  evidently 
preparing  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty.  After  tra- 
versing the  northern  portion  of  Parthia,  he  reached  the  confines 
of  Aria,  where  he  was  met,  at  a  place  called  Susia,  by  the 
satrap  of  the  province,  Satibarzanes,  who  hastened  to  make  his 
submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  in  consequence  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  his  satrapy.  But  when  Alexander  was 
pushing  on  towards  Bactria,  and  before  he  had  yet  quitted  the 
confines  of  Aria,  he  suddenly  learned  that  Satibarzanes  was 
playing  him  false,  and  preparing  to  join  Bessus,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  own  province  clear  of  the  Macedonian  army.  Hereupon 
he  suddenly  turned  upon  the  rebel  satrap  with  his  accustomed 
rapidity,  and  by  a  forced  march  of  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles)  in 
two  days,  surprbed  him  in  his  capital  city  of  Artacoana,  and 
crushed  the  insurrection  at  once.  But  being  thus  diverted 
from  his  original  line  of  march  towards  Bactria,  he  did  not 
resume  it,  and  he  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
secure  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Drangiana  and  Ara^ 
chosia  before  adventuring  himself  in  the  remote  regions 
beyond  the  Paropamisus. 

With  this  view  he  marched  from  Artacoana  (which  must  have 


•  Note  O.  p.  481. 
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been  situated  either  on  the  site,  or  at  all  events  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Herat)  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  Prophthasia,  the  capital  city,  of  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians,  who  inhabited  the  country  now  known  as  Seistan. 
His  halt  in  this  remote  and  obscure  locality  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  and 
the  executions  that  followed,  which  have  left  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  upon  the  character  of  Alexander.*  When  he  again 
moved  forward,  he  followed  the  valley  of  the  Helmund,  and 
one  of  its  tributaries,  which  constitute  the  natural  highway  in 
this  part  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Candahar,  and  thence  turning  to  the 
north-east,  advanced  through  Arachosia,  by  the  site  of  the 
modem  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh, 
or  Caucasus,  as  it  was  named  by  the  Greeks.^  Here  he  made 
a  long  halt :  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced  for  him  to  think 
of  passing  the  mountains  at  that  season :  and  his  army  had 
already  suflfered  severely  from  the  cold  in  traversing  the  incle- 
ment regions  of  the  Paropamisadae  through  which  they  had 
lately  passed.  He  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  found  here 
a  permanent  monument  of  his  power,  while  he  at  the  same 
time  secured  his  future  communications,  by  establishing  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  own  name :  it  was  subsequently  known, 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  from  the  numerous  other  cities  that 
bore  the  same  appellation,  as  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum.  Here 
he  settled  a  body  of  7000  Macedonians,  veteran  soldiers  and 
others. 

§  15.  It  is  not  difficult,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  to 
follow  the  line  of  Alexander's  march,  during  the  above  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  its  main  outline  and  direction  are  concerned, 
though  there  is  often  much  uncertainty  in  determining  the 
precise  localities  indicated.  There  are  in  fact,  at  the  present 
day,  two  roads  leading  from  the  Caspian  Gates,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teheran,  to  Meshed  and  Herat,  one  above  the 
mountains,  keeping  throughout  along  the  elevated  table-land ; 


•  Note  P,  p.  488.  »  Note  Q,  p.  484. 
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the  other  descending  (as  we  know  Alexander  to  have  done) 
into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania  near  the  Caspian,  and  thence 
through  the  northern  part  of  Parthia  proper,  to  the  frontier  of 
the  Arians  near  Meshed.^  The  latter  of  these,  which  is  the 
one  most  frequented  at  the  present  day,  is  unquestionably  that 
which  was  followed  by  Alexander.  Of  the  two  cities  whose 
names  are  mentioned,  the  one,  Susia — apparently  the  first 
place  he  came  to  within  the  limits  of  Aria — cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  though  it  was  probably  situated  not 
far  from  Meshed :  the  second,  Artacoana,  is  generally  placed 
at  Herat.  On  this  supposition  it  must  be  the  same  place  that 
was  subsequently  known  as  Alexandria  in  Ariis.'' 
*  The  direct  road  from  Herat  to  Bactria  would  have  lain 
through  the  mountain  ranges  now  occupied  by  the  Hazara 
tribes  to  the  foot  of  the  Bamian  pass  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh : 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  road  was  in  ancient,  as  it  is  in 
modem  times,  but  little  frequented,  if  not  impassable  for  an 
army;*  and  the  longer  route,  which  was  followed  by  Alex- 
ander, had  the  advantage  of  enabling  him  to  reduce  to  subjec- 
tion on  his  passage  the  districts  of  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  and 
the  Paropamisus.  By  this  means  he  would  have  secured  the 
submission  of  all  the  nations  to  the  south  of  the  great  mountain 
chain,  before  he  crossed  it  into  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  Of  the 
tribes  that  lay  along  this  line  of  march,  the  Drangians  or 
Zarangians  may  be  identified  beyond  a  doubt  as  occupying 
the  district  now  known  as  Seistan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
mund,  and  the  lake  formed  by  its  waters.  Their  capital  city 
of  Prophthasia  may  be  in  all  probability  identified  with  the 
modern  Furrah,  which  is  still  the  northern  capital  of  Seistan, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  traffic* 

From  Drangiana  onwards  his  course  lay  of  necessity  along 
the  valley  of  the  Etymander  (Helmund)  which  presents  a 
narrow  strip  of  cultivated  land,  bordered  on  each  side  by  arid 


•  Bee  Wilaon's  Ariana,  p.  171.  I  *  Note  8,  p.  486. 

»  Note  B,  p.  485.  I  *  Note  T,  p.  488. 
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deserts.!  Here  he  encountered  a  tribe  called  by  the  Greeks 
EnergetsBy  but  whose  true  name  seems  to  have  been  Ariaspee. 
Proceeding  from  thence  to  the  northwards,  and  quitting  the 
▼alley  of  the  Helmund  for  that  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  he 
entered  the  province  of  Arachosia,  and  doubtless  followed  the 
line  of  route,  in  use  at  the  present  day,  from  Candahar  to 
Ghizni :  a  road  which  (as  Professor  Wilson  observes)  is ''  recom- 
mended," or  rather  prescribed,  by  the  character  of  the  country, 
**  being  confined  on  either  hand  by  lofty  mountains  of  con- 
siderable elevation  and  arduous  access."  ^  From  thence  still 
advancing  onwards,  in  spite  of  the  late  season  of  the  year,  he 
crossed  the  mountain  tract  between  Ghizni  and  Cabul,  where 
his  army  suffered  much  from  cold,  as  well  as  from  the  deep* 
snows.®  It  was  doubtless  the  experience  of  the  difficulties  and 
privations  here  encountered  that  determined  him  to  halt  for 
the  winter  in  the  valley  of  Cabul,  before  attempting  the 
passage  of  the  still  more  formidable  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh. 

§  16.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  geography  of 
these  campaigns  is  the  determination  of  the  exact  site  of  the 
city  founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  Greek  civilization  in  these  remote 
regions.  Its  position  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  clearly 
determined,  at  all  events  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  was 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (who  is  here  certainly  fol- 
lowing the  geographers  of  Alexander),'  at  the  very  foot  of  the 

*  ElphinBtone*8  Caubtd,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  I   any  general  proceeding  with  an  army 

Wilsmrs  Ariana,  p.  177,  note.  I   to  Gandiihar  would  descend  the  valley 

Where  it  was  crossed  by  Captain  of  the  Furrah-rud  in  the  first  instance, 

Christie  the  valley  of  the  Helmund  and  afterwards  ascend    that   of  tlie 

extended  only  about  half  a  mile  on  Helmund.    It  had  moreover  the  advan- 

each  side  of  the  river ;  beyond  that  the  tage  of  enabling  Alexander  to  subdue 

desert  rose  at  once  in  perpendicular  the  southern  part  of  Seistan  on  his 

cliffiu     (See  Appendix  to  Foltinger's  way. 

BeloochUtan,  p.  406.)  !       '  Wilson's    Arianay    p.    178.      See 

There  is  indeed  a  more  direct  route  !   Note  U,  p.  488. 

from  Furrah  by  Ghirishk  to  Candahar ;  I       *  Note  V.  p.  489. 

but  this  lies  through  a  poor  and  desert  >  Plin.  H,  N.  vi.  17,  §  62.    "Hanc 

country :  and  M.  Ferrier  observes  that  urbem  sab  ipso  Caucaso  esse  poeitaoL*' 
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mountains  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  lofty  range  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh),  and  50  Boman  miles  (40  G.  miles)  from  Ortospana, 
which  may  be  placed  on  satisfactory  grounds  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Cabul.^  These  indications  point  clearly  to  a  position 
in  the  fertile  region  known  as  the  Eoh  Daman,  to  the  north  of 
Cabul,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  different  passes  leading  across  that  mountain 
range  into  Bactria.  Near  this  point  of  junction  is  situated  the 
modem  town  of  Gharikar,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are 
considerable  ruins,  indicating  the  site  of  a  city  of  importance. 
Here .  therefore  we  may  in  all  probability  place  the  city  of 
Alexander,  which  became,  during  a  considerable  period,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  country,  much  as  Cabul  is  at 
the  present  day.  An  additional  confirmation  of  this  conclusion 
is  found  in  the  name  of  Opiane  given  by  some  Greek  writers 
to  the  district  around  Alexandria,  and  which  is  thought  to  be 
retained  in  that  of  the  modern  village  of  Opian,  or  Hupian,  a 
few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Charikar.^ 

§  17.  As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  for 
the  passes  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  to  be  practicable,  Alexander 
quitted  his  winter  quarters  (b.g.  329)  and  traversed  the  moun- 
tains, the  passage  of  which,  however,  still  presented  great 
difficulties,  and  occupied  him  no  less  than  seventeen  days«- 
reckoning  apparently  from  the  newly-founded  city  of  Alex- 
andria to  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  the  first  city  in  Bctctria.^  It  is 
a  question  of  much  interest  to  determine  the  pass  by  which  he 


*  The   name   of  Ortospana  is  not  '       *  Note  X,  p.  490. 
foand  in  any  of  the  extant  historianfi  >       *  The  name  is  written  by  Arrian 
of  Alexander;  but  it  is  mentioned  by 


Strabo,  and  his  description  of  its 
position  among  the  Paropomisadn  at 
the  junction  of  three  roads,  one  of 
which  led  directly  into  Bactria  (tls 
^Opriinnufa  M  r^y  im  Bdbcrpwy  rpiolfknf 


(iii.  29,  §  1),  the  only  one  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander  who  mentions  it, 
Drap8aoa(Apdl^aNa);  but  Strabo  writes 
it  in  one  jmssage  Adrapsa  (xv.  2,  p. 
725X  in  another  Darapsa  (xi.  fl,  p. 
516).    The  Drepsa  of  Ptolemy,  thongh 


V<f  ^<rrly  iv  rots  Ilapoira/iur^ais,  xv.  2,  i  doubtless  the  same  fUiriM,  cannot  bo 

§  S,  p.  728),  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  {  the  same  place,  as  that  author  places 

must  have  occupied  'the  site  of  Cabul,  ;  it  in   Sogdiana,   considerably    to  the 

the  importance  of  which  is  derived  northof  Maracanda  (Ptol.  vi.  12,  §6). 
from  that  very  circumstance. 
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crossed  the  great  monntain  range ;  an  inquiry  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  already  touched  upon,  of  the  position  of 
Alexandria.  If  that  city  be  correctly  placed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Charikar,  it  is  unlikely  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  the  pass  of  Bamian,  as  supposed  by  most  modem 
writers,  from  its  being  the  easiest  and  best  known  of  the  passes 
leading  from  Cabul  into  Bactria.  But  it  appears  that  there 
are  three  other  passes  leading  frY)m  the  Koh  Daman  directly 
across  the  mountains,  among  which,  at  the  present  day,  **  the 
caravans  make  their  selection,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  the  more  or  less  peaceable  state  of  the  country  which 
borders  them."^  It  is  far  more  probable  that  Alexander  should 
have  taken  one  of  these  passes,  which  led  directly  into  Bactria, 
than  the  more  circuitous  route  by  Bamian :  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  choose  among  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  position  of  the  Bactrian 
city  of  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca,  which  formed  the  termination  of 
the  pass  on  the  other  side.  At  the  same  time  the  probabilities 
seem  in  favour  of  his  having  followed  the  route  which  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  Panchshir,  and  crosses  the  mountains  at  its 
head  by  the  pass  known  as  the  Khawak  pass :  from  whence  it 
turns  to  the  left  and  descends  to  Anderab,  a  place  which  has 
been  identified  by  several  modem  writers,  though  on  very 
slender  grounds,  with  the  Drapsaca  of  Arrian.* 

§  18.  Once  across  the  great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Eoosh,the  progress  of  Alexander's  arms  was  rapid  and  decisive. 
From  Drapsaca  he  advanced  at  once  to  the  capital  city  of 
Bactria — Zariaspa,  or  Bactra,  as  it  was  more  commonly  called 
by  the  Greeks — which  was  taken  almost  without  resistance, 
Bessus  having  already  retreated  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana. 
Thither  Alexander  at  once  prepared  to  follow  him  :  and  though 
the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Oxus  presented  a  natural 
obstacle  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  he  effected  the  passage 
of  that  river  with  his  whole  army,  without  any  opposition  from 


«  Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxu$,  p.  118.  *  Note  Y,  p.  492. 
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a  hostile  force/  From  thence  he  pushed  on  to  Nautaca,  a  city 
of  Sogdiana  where  Bessus  had  previously  halted,  and  thence 
again  to  Maracanda,  which  is  called  by  Arrian  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana.  The  fagitive  satrap  had  already  fallen  into  his 
hands,  and  it  was  apparently  the  mere  loye  of  enterprise  or 
discovery  that  led  him  to  advance  as  far  as  the  river  laxartes, 
which  had  long  formed  in  this  direction  the  boundary  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  separating  it  from  the  wild  and  independent 
Scythian  tribes  beyond.  Here  he  was  preparing  to  found 
another  city  that  should  immortalize  his  name,  and  bear  testi* 
mony  to  his  victorious  progress  into  these  remote  regiona, 
when  his  project  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Sogdians  and  Bactrians,  while  the  Scythians 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  river  gathered  in  swaons  on  its 
banks,  to  be  ready  to  take  part,  should  the  insurrection  prove 
successful. 

§  19.  Alexander  now  learned  from  experience  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  traverse  these  wild  regions  as  a  conqueror,  than 
to  reduce  the  warlike  and  lawless  inhabitants  to  a  condition  of 
permanent  subjection.  The  greater  part  of  three  campaigns 
(b.o.  329-327)  was  occupied  by  him  in  this  task,  in  which  he 
displayed  his  wonted  energy  and  activity,  especially  in  the 
reduction  of  the  hill  forts,  which  were  believed  by  the  natives 
to  be  impregnable,  as  they  undoubtedly  appeared  on  a  first 
aspect.  But  we  are  wholly  unable  to  follow  in  detail  his 
movements  in  these  countries,  of  which  our  own  know- 
ledge is  still-  very  vague  and  imperfect,^  while  the  ancient 


.  *  On  this  oooasion,  Beflsus  having 
withdrawn  and  destroyed  all  the  boats, 
Alexander  oroBaed  bis  whole  anny 
over,  by  means  of  skins  or  hides  sewn 
together,  and  riufed  iDith  gtraw  (Arrian, 
Anab,  m,  29,  §  4).  At  a  later  period 
he  crossed  the  laxartes  in  the  same 
manner  (Id.  iv.  4,  §§  2,  4).  It  is 
singular  that  the  custom,  now  nni- 
venal  in  the  East,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Indus,  of  uding  inflated  nkins  for 
crossing,  ana  even  to  a  certain  extent 
for  navigating,  rivers,  seems  to  have 


been  unknown  in  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, as  it  had  been  in  those  of 
Herodotus,  whose  description  of  the 
boats  or  rafts  in  use  on  the  Euphrates 
excludes  the  idea  of  its  emplo^ent. 
(Herodot.  i.  194.  Bee  Mr.  Rawlinson's 
note  on  the  passage.)  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
practice  of  stuffing  the  skins  with  straw 
is  occasionally  resorted  to.  See  a  note 
to  Terrier's  Caravan  Joumey$j  p.  429. 
'  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks  that  in 
fact  **  these  countries  at  the  prasent 
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accounte  are  generaUy  meagre,  and  wanting  in  geographical 
precision. 

A  few  points  only  can  be  considered  as  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. The  site  of  Bactra,  or  Zariaspa,  is  still  occupied  by 
the  modem  Balkh,  the  chief  town  of  the  surrounding  district. 
Maracanda  also  still  surrives  in  the  well-known  Samarcand, 
which  attained  to  such  great  celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as 
the  capital  of  Timour;  and  the  riyer  that  flows  by  it,  the 
Eohik,  is  unquestionably  the  Polytimetus  of  the  Greeks.' 
The  place  where  Alexander  first  reached  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  and  where  he  afterwards  founded  the  town  that  was 
called  by  later  geographers  Alexandria  Ultima,  was  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Khojend.  But  this  last  identification 
rests  on  rui  positive  evidence,'  and  beyond  this  we  have  nothing 
to  guide  us.  The  sites  of  the  two  celebrated  rock-fortresses 
called  by  the  Greek  historians  the  Sogdian  Bock  and  the 


moment  are  known  only  Buperficially 
as  to  their  general  scenery:  for  pur- 
poses of  measurement  and  geography 
they  ore  almost  nnknown"  (vol.  xiL 
p.  273,  note).  Yenr  little  has  been 
added  to  onr  knowledge  since  this  was 
written.  The  later  travels  of  M.  Yam- 
b^ry  in  186B,  while  they  threw  much 
light  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  contributed  but  veiy 
little  to  our  positive  geographical 
knowledge. 

The  rugged  mountain  country  in 
particular  which  occiipies  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara,  called 
oy  Arriau  Parietacene,  and  in  which 
we  must  look  for  the  hill-fortresses  taken 
by  Aleiander,  is  still  almost  entirely 
unloiown.  The  recent  occupation  of  so 
large  a  part  of  these  regions  of  Central 
Asia  by  the  Russians  will  doubtless 
lead  before  long  to  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  their  geography;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  researches  have  yet 
been  made  which  tend  to  throw  light 
upon  the  prooeedings  of  Alexander  in 
this  quarter. 

«  The  statement  of  Arrian  (iv.  6,  §  6) 
and  Strabo  (xi.  p-  518,  in  both  cases 
derived  from  Aristobulus),  that  this 


river,  though  a  copious  stream,  is  lost 
in  the  sands,  and  does  not  flow  into 
the  Oxus,  has  been  verified  by  reoent 
travellers  (Bnmes's  Traveia,  vol.  iii. 
p.  139),  and  serves  to  show  the  accu- 
racy of  the  information  acquired  by  the 
Macedonians  at  thi:$  time. 

The  same  remork  is  applied,  with 
equal  justice,  to  the  Arius  (the  Heri- 
rud,  or  river  of  Herat)  and  to  the 
EtyniandruB  (Helmund),  which  flows 
through  Drangiana  (Arrian,  ibid.). 
The  Kpardus,  associated  with  them  in 
the  same  pusage,  as  flowing  through 
the  land  oi  the  Mardi,  is  probably  the 
Iklargus,  or  Murghaub  (the  river  of 
Margiana)  of  which  the  same  thing  is 
true.  (See  Bumes's  2Vaoe2«,  vol.  iii. 
p.  d(K) 

*  It  is  indeed  probable  from  the  oon- 
flguration  of  the  oonntry  that  one 
customary  place  of  passage  of  the 
laxartes  must  always  have  been  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kho- 
jend; but  the  nearest  point  on  that 
river  to  Samaroand  is  at  Ohiuaz,  on  the 
direct  road  to  Tashkend,  and  there  is 
no  reason  that  Alexander  slionld  not 
have  taken  that  route. 
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Bock  of  Chorienes  are  wholly  unknown;  as  well  as  that  of 
the  seven  towns  on  the  left  bank  of  the  laxartes,  including  the 
most  important  of  them,  which  bore  the  name  of  Cyra  or 
Cyropolis,  and  was  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  elder 
Cyrus.  Even  Nautaca,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  as  it  was  selected  by  Alexander  for 
his  winter-quarters  (in  the  winter  of  b.o.  328-327),  cannot  be 
determined  otherwise  than  by  conjecture;  but  as  we  know 
that  it  was  situated  between  Samarcand  and  the  Oxus,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Kurshee, 
a  town  which  is.  situated  in  one  of  those  fertile  oases  that 
must  always  in  this  country  have  been  a  centre  of  habitation.^ 

It  may  be  observed  that  no  record  of  distances,  or  supposed 
geographical  measurements,  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  regard 
to  these  countries,  except  the  very  vague  and  general  estimate 
of  Eratosthenes  that  it  was  abatU  5000  stadia  from  Bactra  to 
the  river  laxartes.^  Such  an  omission,  in  regard  to  countries 
of  so  much  inter^t  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  goes  far 
to' negative  the  supposition  that  any  real  measurements  of  the 
marches  of  Alexander  had  been  made  or  preserved. 

§  20.  The  operations  of  Alexander,  during  the  long  time 
that  he  spent  in  these  remote  provinces  were,  however,  by  no 
means  solely  of  a  military  character.  While  he  destroyed,  or 
at  least  dismantled,  many  of  the  previously  existing  towns 
and  fortresses,^  he  is  said  to  have  founded  not  less  than  eight 


*  Bnrnes'B  Travehf  vol.  ii.  pp.  221, 
225.  There  appears,  however,  to  he 
another  line  of  route,  somewhat  more 
direct,  from  Balkh  to  Samarcand,  pass- 
ing hy  Shehr  Sehz,  or  Kesh  (the  birth- 
place of  Timoar),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  route  followed  by  Alexander, 
in  which  case  Kesh  may  represent 
Nautaoa. 

*  Kratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  614.  cTr* 
M  rhy  'la^dfmiy  roTOfUv,  i^*  tw  'A\4^ 
taboos  ^KW  i»s  ircrraicicrxiAtovs.  The 
estimate  greatly  exceeds  the  truth,  if 
measured  iVom  Balkh  to  Khojend. 

'  Among   these    Strabo    mentions 


liaraoanda,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  destroy  that  city,  though  he 
may  have  dismantled  its  fortifications. 
Mr.  Vaux  in  Dr.  Smiths  dictionary 
(art  Mabaoanda)  erroneously  repre- 
sents Strabo  as  stating  that  Alexander 
buiU  Maraoanda,  which  is  wholly  in- 
correct. It  is  called  by  Arrian  (iii.  80, 
§  6)  the  capital  of  Sogdiana  (t&  fianrl- 
Acm  rrjs  ^yiiatwp  x^9^)  ^^  ^^  time 
when  Alexander  first  invaded  tlie 
country;  and  it  is  described  bv  Q. 
Gurtius  as  a  great  city,  the  walls  of 
which  were  70  stadia  in  circuit  (Curt, 
vii.  6,  §  10;. 
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cities  in  the  two  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana;^  but 
unfortunately  neither  their  sites  nor  their  niones  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  We  know  only  that  besides  the  city  on 
the  lazarteSy  there  were  at  a  later  period  two  others,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Alexandria — one  in  Bactria,  another  in 
Sogdiana  near  the  Oxus.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
either  of  these  was  actually  founded  by  Alexander.  A  fourth 
city  of  the  name  (according  to  Pliny)  was  founded  in  Mar- 
giana,*  a  district  which  Alexander  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  visited  in  person,*  though  it  was  in  all  probability  reduced 
to  subjection,  or  voluntarily  tendered  its  submission,  while  he 
was  subduing  these  provinces. 

While  the  geographical  information  concerning  these  distant 
provinces  furnished  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  thus 
indefinite  and  incomplete,  their  account  of  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  regions  now  for  the  first  time  laid  open  to  the  Greeks  is 
strikingly  correct  and  characteristic.  One  of  the  first  modem 
travellers  who  visited  these  countries.  Sir  A.  Bumes,  was 
struck  with  the  accuracy  with  which  their  general  character — 


*  Strab.  xi.  p.  518. 

*  Plin.  vi.  16,  f  4«.  It  was  after- 
wards destrnyed  by  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  but  restored  by  Antiochus 
Soter,  w))0  gave  it  the  name  of  Anti- 
ochia,  under  which  it  long  continued 
to  be  the  capital  of  Margiana.  It 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Mery,  or  Merre,  on  the  Mur- 
ghaub,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Khorasean,  though 
now  in  a  state  of  great  decay  (KinneiPs 
Memoir  of  Persiaj  p.  179;  Bumes  s 
Travdi,  vol.  iii.  p.  218). 

*  DroYsen  alone  supposes  Alexander 
to  have  vii^ited  Margiana,  on  his  march 
fVom  Hyroania  towards  Bactria,  before 
he  was  recalled  into  Ariu  by  the  revolt 
of  Satibarzanes.  But  this  appears 
extremely  improbable. 

Q.  Gurtius  indeed  represents  Alex- 
ander as  having  proceeded  **  ad  urbem 
Marginiam''  in  his  second  campaign 
in  iSogdiana  (vii.  10,  §  15);  for  wliicU 
the  editors  have  substituted  ^'Margi- 


anam ; "  but  this  statement  is  not  only 
inconsistent  with  the  narrativQ  m 
Ariian,  but  unintelligible  in  itself; 
and  the  words  '^  superatis  deinde  am- 
nibus  Ocho  et  Oxo"  are  in  any  case 
erroneous.  The  foundation  of  nx 
eitie$,  all  situated  '* in  editis  ooUibus,' 
is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  oasis  of 
Merv,  and  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  Alexander  in  Soadiana^ 
as  does  the  account  which  follows  of 
the  capture  of  the  celebrated  hill-forts. 
Miitzell  (ad  2oc.)  has  in  vain  attempted 
to  explain  and  defend  the  confosed 
geography  of  Gurtius.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Marginia  was  really  a  town 
in  Sogdiana.  Dr.  Miiiler  in  his  map 
of  Alexander's  campaigns  (in  Dr. 
Smith's  Atlas  of  AndetU  Geography) 
identifies  it  with  a  place  called  Hiir- 
ginan  or  Margilan,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  plausible  enough : 
but  all  such  conclusions  must  be  re- 
garded as  merely  conjectural. 
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in  which  tracts  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  soil  alter- 
nate with  barren  wastes  of  sand — was  described  by  Q.  Curtius.' 
Strabo  dwells  more  especially  upon  the  great  wealth  and 
fertility  of  Bactria,  which  enabled  its  Greek  rulers  to  found 
a  powerful  dominion  there,  and  extend  their  rule  over  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Ariana  and  India.®  The  same  phe- 
nomenon was  repeated  at  a  much  later  period  when  these 
secluded  provinces  of  Central  Asia  became  for  a  time  the  seat 
of  the  powerful  empire  of  Timour  and  his  successors. 

§  21.  But  undoubtedly  the  most  important  addition  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  introducing 
for  the  first  time  clear  ideas  concerning  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Central  Asia,  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes.  We  have  seen  how 
completely  vague  and  confused  were  the  views  of  Herodotus 
upon  this  subject,  who  knew  only  of  one  river  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Araxes,  and  re- 
garded it  as  flowing  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  instead  of 
towarSA  it.  At  a  later  period  the  passage  in  the  Meteorologies 
of  Aristotle,  already  noticed,®  which  could  have  been  written 
but  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of  Alexander,^  while  it 
shows  that  somewhat  more  definite  ideas  had  already  been 
attained  by  the  more  cultivated  and  inquiring  minds  among 
the  Greeks,  still  presents  them  in  a  very  confused  condition. 
He  here  represents  a  mountain  called  Pamasus  (evidently  a 
corruption  of  Faropamisus)  as  the  source  of  all  the  principal 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Asia,  from  which  flowed,  besides  other 
rivers,  the  Bactrus,  the  Choaspes,  and  the  Araxes.  Of  this 
last  (he  adds)  the  Tan^us  is  a  branch,  which  parts  off  and 
flows  into  the  Lake  Maeotis.    The  Indus  also  (he  says)  takes 


'  Q.  Gnrt  vii.  18,  §  26;   BnmeB's  the  archoDBhip  of  that  year;    while. 

Travels  to  Boiihara^  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  the  paaaage  Iwfore  qb,  a«  well  as  the 

*  Strab.  xi.  p.  516.  absenoe  of  all  allusion  to  the  newly- 

*  See  Chapter  XL  p.  899.  discovered  regions  of  India,  shows  that 

*  The  ilfetoorolopfoa  could  not  have  they  must  have  been  composed  before 
been  written  earlier  than  b.o.  841,  as  the  arms  of  Alexander  had  made  those 
an  event  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  countries  known  to  the  Greeks. 

VOL.  I.  2  P 
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lis  rifle  in  the  same  mountain,  which  has  the  latest  stream  of 
all  rivers.* 

Here  there  can  be  little  doabt  that  the  Araxes,  though  it? 
name  is  given  in  the  same  form  as  that  known  to  Herodotns,  is 
meant  to  designate  the  lazartes ;  the  Bactrus  is  probably  ^  the 
river  of  Bactria  *' — that  is,  the  Oxns ;  and  the  Choaspes  may  be 
meant  to  designate  the  river  of  Cabnl,  the  Cophen  of  Aman 
and  Strabo«  of  which,  according  to  these  writers,  the  Choes  or 
Cho&spes  was  a  tributary .'  So  far  therefore  as  regards  the 
rivers  having  their  rise  in  the  same  mountain  chain  the  state- 
ment is  founded  in  fact ;  but  the  name  of  the  Ozus,  so  familiar 
in  all  subsequent  ages,  appears  to  have  been  still  unknown ; 
while  the  strange  confusion  which  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
Araxes  or  laxartes  and  the  Tanais  were  only  arms  of  one  and 
the  same  river,  would  seem  to  have  been  already  established. 
So  fixed  was  that  idea  in  the  popular  belief,  that  when  the 
Macedonian  army  at  length  found  itself  on  the  banks  of  the 
laxartes,  they  universally  regarded  it  as  the  Tanais,  and  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  reached  the  limit  between  Europe 
and  Asia.*  Even  the  well-informed  Aristobulus  appears  to 
have  uniformly  designated  the  river  by  that  name,  adding 
however  that  it  was  called  by  the  natives  the  laxartes.* 

§  22.  But  notwithstanding  this  confusion,  which  appears  to 
have  maintained  its  ground  as  a  popular  error  until  long 
afterwards,  though  rejected  by  the  maturer  judgment  of  geo- 
graphers,* the  Greeks  henceforth  became  clearly  aware  of  the 


'  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  13,  §  15. 

*  Anian,  Anab.  iv.  23 ;  Strabo,  xv. 

*  It  is  Hin^lar  that  one  of  the  proofs 
aUegcd  as  having  convinced  the  Mace- 
dotiiaiiB  that  the  river  in  question 
oould  be  no  other  than  the  Tanais,  was 
the  fact  that  there  were  fir  woods  in 
the  territory  beyond  it,  which  must 
therefore  be  a  part  of  Enrope  and  not 
of  Asia  I  (Btrabo,  xi.  7,  p.  510.) 

*  Arrian,  iii.  30,§11. 


be  another  Tanais  which  is  described 
bv  Herodotus  as  flowing  into  the  Palos 
Mffiotis."    (AfMh.  iu.  30,  §  8.) 

Btrabo  considers  tlie  notion  to  have 
been  maintained  with  a  view  of  repre- 
eenting  that  Alexander  had  conquered 
the  whole  of  Asia;  it  being  generally 
admitted  that  the  Tanais  was  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia; 
whereas  in  reality  (as  he  remarks)  a 
considerable  part   of  Asia,  from  the 


*  Arrian,  though  he  follows  Aristo-  !  Oaspian  Sea  to  the  Tanais  was  not 
hulns  in  describing  the  laxartes  under  \  subjected  by  the  Macedonians  (Strab. 
the  name  of  Tanais,  adds,   ^  It  must      xi.  p.  509). 
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existence  of  these  two  great  rivers  in  Central  Asia,  both  of 
them,  as  they  conceived,  rising  in  the  Caucasus  or  Hindoo 
Eooshy  and  both  ultimately  flowing  into  the  Caspian  8ea. 
The  Oxus  especially  appears  to  have  attracted  their  attention 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Aristobulus  described  it  as  six  stadia 
in  breadth,  of  great  depth,  and  flowing  with  a  strong  current ; 
and  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Asia,  except 
those  of  India,  with  which,  as  he  observed,  no  others  could  be 
compared.^  The  laxartes,  though  a  stream  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions,"  derived  great  importance  from  its  position,  as  it  still 
continued  to  be  the  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge 
towards  the  north-east;  beyond  that  they  had  only  vague 
ideas  of  wandering  Scythian  tribes,  or  uninhabitable  deserts. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  with  regard  to  their 
information  concerning  both  these  rivers,  that  the  accounts 
alike  of  their  sources  and  their  outflow  rested  upon  mere 
hearsay.  Alexander  himself  did  not  do  more  than  cross  them, 
several  hundred  miles  above  their  mouths,  and  his  information 
concerning  their  outlet  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  Choras- 
mians  and  other  barbarians  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  or  occupied  the  steppes  between  its  shores  and 
the  laxartes.* 

§  23.  But  though  Alexander  himself  did  not  carry  his  arms 
beyond  the  laxartes — except  for  a  very  brief  and  fruitless 


^  Aooording  to  Sir  A.  Burnes  the 
Oxns,  where  no  croesed  it  on  his  way 
frum  Balkh  to  Klianee  was  800  yards 
wide,  and  20  feet  deep,  with  a  very 
rapid  and  turbid  stream  {TravelSy  vol.  ii. 
p.  214).  At  a  point  considerably  lower 
down,  between  Bokhara  and  Merv,  it 


was  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  25      brought  away  by  the  foUowers  of  Alex- 


to  29  feet  deep  (lb.  vol.  iii.  p.  5). 

*  Humes,  vol.  iii.  p.  139. 

'  I  can  find  no  authority  for  the 
statement  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  (Pro- 
oeedingt  of  Oeographical  Society,  1867, 
p.  115),  that  Alexander  *Ueni  his 
troopg  on  an  expedition  along  the  shores 


laxartes;  and  that  he  must  therefore 
have  possessed  accurate  information 
as  to  those  localities;  and  vet  the 
account  which  his  officers  brought 
back  to  Greece  was  that  both  rivers 
fell  into  the  Caspian."  It  seems  clear 
that  this  was  the  general  impression 


ander,  and  adopted  by  Aristobulus  and 
other  historians:  but  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  result  of  positive  exploration. 
The  only  exploring  expedition  we  hear 
of  was  that  of  Fatrocles,  the  general 
of  Seleucus,  more  than  twenty  years 


q^lA«  Cafptan,  while  he  himself  crossed  ,  afterwards,  to  which  we  shall    have 
the  Oxns  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  '  occasion  to  revert  hereafter. 

2  F  2 
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reconnaksance — he  received  during  his  stay  in  Sogdiana  em- 
bassies from  several  of  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes,  to 
tender  their  submission,  or  avert  the  apprehended  invasion. 
Among  these  we  find  mentioned  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the 
Chorasmians,  a  people  already  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and 
who  undoubtedly  inhabited  the  tract  now  known  as  the 
Khanate  of  Khiva,  which  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  bear  the  name  of  Kharezm.  According  to  Arrian 
Pharasmanes  assured  Alexander  that  his  dominions  bordered 
on  those  of  the  Cohhians  and  the  Amazons  (!),  and  offered  to 
accompany  the  king  on  his  march,  if  he  were  disposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  towards  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.^ 

It  was  doubtless  this  idle  boast,  which  only  serves  to  show 
still  further  the  utter  vagueness  of  the  ideas  then  current  con- 
cerning the  geography  of  this  part  of  Asia,  that  gave  rise  to 
the  fable  repeated  by  later  historians,  of  the  visit  of  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons  herself  to  the  conqueror — a  story,  as  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch,  expressly  contradicted  as  a  fiction  by  Aris- 
tobulus,  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  more  judicious  historians,  but 
which  still  maintained  its  ground,  and  found  favour  with  the 
rhetorical  writers  of  a  later  period.' 

Another  tribe,  with  whose  name  we  are  familiar  from  other 
sources,  the  Dahae,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  among  the  races 
with  which  Alexander  here  came  in  contact,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  assign  them  a  definite  locality.^  Probably  indeed 
they  were  a  nomad  race  of  warriors,  like  the  Turcomans  at 
the  present  day. 

§  24.  Of  the  Scythians  that  occupied  the  country  beyond  the 
laxartes,  we  learn  no  particulars :  they  appear  to  have  been 


*  Arrian,  W.  15,  §  4.  the  authority  followed  by  Curtim  and 

'  See  Plutarch,  Alex.  c.  46 ;   Strab.  ,  Diodorus. 

xi.  p.  505.    The  sfory  is  told  in  full  '  We  only  learn  from  Arrian  that 

detaU  by  Q.  Curtius,  vi.  5,  §  24-32 ;  the  Daha)  (Adai)  were  one  of  the  tribes 

Diodorus,  zvii.  77  ,*  and  Justin,  xii.  3.  subject  to  Bessus,  and  that  they  dwelt 

It  was  already  related,  even  within  the  |  south  of  the  Tana'is,  i.e.  the  laxartes 

lifetime  of  Alexander's  contemporaries,  (iii.  28,  §  8).    Strabo  places  them  east 

by  Onesicritus  (Plut.  {.  c.)  and  Clitar-  of  the  Caspian*  apparently  between  the 

cnus  (ap.  Strab.  /.r.),  who  was  probably  Chorasmians  and  the  Hyrcanians. 
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regarded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  by  Alexander  himself,  as 
connected  with  the  European  Scythians,  who  occupied  the 
steppes  to  the  north  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Falus  Mseotis :  but 
this  is  n9  proof  that  they  really  were  so.  On  the  other  hand 
the  MassagetsB,  who  appear  in  Herodotus  as  a  great  nation 
occupying  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Araxes  (laxartes), 
here  figure  only  as  a  subordinate  Scythian  tribe,  apparently 
situated  on  the  south  of  that  riyer,  within  the  limits  of  Sog- 
diana. 

The  Sacse  again  are  mentioned  by  Strabo,  among  the  nations 
with  whom  Alexander  at  this  time  came  into  collision.  But 
according  to  Arrian  they  had  not  been  subject  to  the  Persian 
Empire,  but  only  served  in  the  army  of  Darius  as  allies.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  they  had  clearly  been  included 
in  the  empire,  and  were  comprised  in  the  fifteenth  satrapy. 
Strabo  certainly  places  them  among  the  nations  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  laxartes,  as  opposed  to  the  nomad  Scy- 
thians beyond  that  river. 

How  far  the  position  of  these  tribes  had  really  been  shifted 
by  those  changes  which  were  perpetually  going  on  among  the 
wandering  populations  of  Central  Asia,  or  how  far  the  apparent 
changes  result  merely  from  differences  of  nomenclature  we  are 
unable  to  determine.  But  when  we  consider  how  vaguely  the 
name  of  Scythians  was  employed  in  ancient  times,  just  as  that 
of  Tartars  has  been  in  modem  days,  and  how  slowly  our  ethno- 
graphical information  concerning  the  races  of  Central  Asia  has 
attained  to  anything  like  a  clear  and  definite  form,  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  the  statements  transmitt/cd  to  us  bv  the  histo- 
rians  of  Alexander,  and  by  subsequent  geographers,  at  once 
perplexed  and  bewildering.* 


*  Note  Z,  p.  493.  '  country  (Arrian,  iv/1,  §§  1,  2).    These 

We  are  told  indeed  that  Alexander,  returned,  after  an  interval    of  some 

soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  laxartei),  months  (Id.  iv.  15),  aooompanied  by  a 

received  an  embassy  from  the  king  of  |   fresh  embassy,  with  the  most  friendly 

*'  the  European  Scythians,"  and  that  '   offers  and   professions :    but  there  is 

he  sent  back  with  Uie  envoys  some  of  1   nothing   to    intim<ite   what   was    the 

his  own  emissaries,  with  a  view  of  ex-  country  which  they  liad  reaUy  visited, 

ploring  the  nature  and  re&oiirces  of  the  No  bubsequcnt  reference  is  made  to 
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One  pointy  however,  is  clear ;  tliat  the  great  mountain  chain 
which  bounded  the  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  on  the 
east,  and  so  long  formed  the  limit  between  Independent  Tartary 
and  Chinese  Turkestan,  remained  at  this  time,  and  continued  till 
long  afterwards  to  oppose  an  absolute  barrier  to  all  intercourse 
towards  the  east :  and  it  does  not  appear  that  even  the  vaguest 
rumours  concerning  the  nations  beyond  that  limit^who  occu- 
pied the  vast  tracts  of  Mongolia  or  Chinese  Tartary — had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers. 


Section  II. — Military  Operations  in  India. 

§  1.  It  was  not  till  late  in  the  spring  of  b.o.  327  that  Alex- 
ander, after  a  halt  of  some  duration  at  Bactra,  recrossed  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  with  his  army,  with  the  view  of  directing  his 
arms  against  India.  The  passage  of  the  mountains  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  comparative  facility,  probably  on  account 
of  the  more  advanced  season  of  the  year :  but  we  are  told  that 
on  this  occasion  he  took  a  different  and  a  shorter  pass  from 
that  which  he  had  followed  on  his  advance  into  Bactria,^  and 
only  ten  days  were  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
by  this  new  route.®  He  halted  for  some  time  at  his  rising 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  new  settlers,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Nicsea,^  and  the  river 


any  geographical  information  obtained 
by  these  emiflsariea. 

It  is  curious  also,  that  we  find  men- 
tion (Arrian,  iv.  1,  §  1 ;  Curt  vii.  6, 
§  II)  of  a  tribe  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Abii  (^A/Siot),  evidently  with 
direct  reference  to  the  weU-known  pas- 
sage of  Homer ;  but  whether  there  was 
any  foundation  for  the  name,  or  it  was 
merely  given  to  some  Bcythian  tribe, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their 
manners  to  those  described  by  the  poet 
we  are  unable  to  determine.  The 
latter  supposition  is,  however,  the  most 
prolmble.  (See  some  judicious  remarks 
by  Major  RenuoU,  Geogr.  oj  Herifdotug, 
p.  226.) 


»  Strabo,  xv.  1,  f  26. 

•  Arrian,  Anab,  h.  22,  §  4.  See  Note 
Y,  p.  492. 

The  historians  of  Alexander  all 
mention  the  great  abnndanoe  cf  nl- 
phium  which  was  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Paiopamisus.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  plant,  which  they 
here  designated  by  this  name  was  omo- 
fatida,  which  stUl  grows  abundimtly 
in  these  mountain  regions,  and  is 
largely  used  by  the  inhabitants 
(Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  166). 

^  Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  22,  §  6.  Thia  ia 
the  only  mention  found  of  a  city  of 
Niccea  in  theso  regions;  and  Arrian 
gives  us  no  information  concerning  it. 
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Cophen."  Here  he  was  met  by  Taxiles,  an  Indian  king, 
whose  dominions  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indus,  as 
well  as  by  sundry  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  that 
river.  Hence  he  dispatched  Hephsestion  and  Perdiocas  with 
a  large  portion  of  his  forces  down  the  valley  of  the  Cophen 
to  the  territory  of  Peucelaotis  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Indus,  with  orders  to  secure  the  passage  of  that  river  and 
construct  a  bridge  across  it.'  Meanwhile  Alexander  him- 
self imdertook  the  reduction  of  the  mountain  tribes  north 
of  the  valley  of  the  Cophen — wild  mountaineers  inhabiting 
a  very  rugged  and  difBcult  country,  which  is  still  so  im- 
perfectly known  to  Europeans,  that  there  is  hardly  any  part 
of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  where  we  are  so  much  at  a 
loss  to  follow  his  movements.  The  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  in  these  operations,  both  from  the  inaccessible 


But  there  is  no  rcoson  to  question  the 
fact  of  its  existence.  The  sugp^pfltion 
of  Bitter,  fuUowed  by  Droysen  {Gifsch. 
Aleixanders,  p.  863),  that  Niciea  was 
only  a  new  name  given  to  Ortospana, 
the  modem  Cabul,  is  wholly  without 
authority,  and  seems  at  variance  with 
the  expressions  of  Arrian. 

The  same  view  ia  however  adopted 
by  General  Cunniri<<:liam,  who  n  fers  to 
Nonnus  (xvL  v.  403)  as  showing  that 
Niciea  was  situated  near  a  smaU  lake.' 
But  the  authority  of  such  a  poet  as 
Nonnus — who  represents  Nicaa  as 
founded  by  Bacchus,  and  called  after 
a  nymph  of  that  name  (I) — is  utterly 
worthletts  on  such  a  point ;  and  it 
appears  impossible  that  a  city  so  well 
known  as  Ortospana  could  have  been 
thus  designated,  without  our  finding 
any  mention  of  it.  The  suggestion 
that  Nicoa  occupied  the  site  of  Begh- 
mm  appears  to  me  much  mote  probable. 
(See  Note  X,  p.  491.) 

*  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the 
river  Cophen  (K«^r)  is  the  same  tliat 
ia  now  known  as  the  river  of  Gabul, 
the  main  stream  that  flows  through 
what  may  be  considered  as  the  central 
valley  of  all  this  mountainous  region. 
But  the  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 


had  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  course,  the 
general  direction  of  which  they  bu{> 
posed  to  be  from  N.  to  S.,  or  panillel 
with  the  Indus  and  the  rivern  of  the 
Punjab  (Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  697),  while  its 
course  below  Cabul  is  in  reality  nearly 
/rom  W.  to  E.  Strabo  distinctly  de- 
scribes the  Ghoaspes  as  another  river, 
falling  into  the  Cophen  at  a  city  which 
he  calls  Plemyrium.  This  is  probably 
tlie  same  river  that  is  named  by 
Arrian  Chocs  (^Anab.  iv.  23),  and  may 
perhaps  be  identified  with  the  Kunar 
or  Khonar,  which  descends  from  the 
valley  of  Chittral.  Wilson  however 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Alishung  (ArianOy 
p.  186),  and  all  such  conclusions  are 
in  truth  little  more  than  conjectural. 

*  We  have  no  detaiLt  of  the  operations 
of  this  part  of  the  army,  who  must 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Cabul 
river  and  traversed  the  formidable 
Khyber  Pass ;  but,  as  they  were  aooom- 
panied  by  Taxiles  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  west  of  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  22,  §§  6,  8),  they  would  pro- 
bably experience  no  opposition  in  this 
part  of  their  route.  Astes,  the  ruler  of 
Peucelaotis,  in  vain  opposed  them  in 
arras,  but  was  defeated  and  his  city 
taken. 
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nature  of  the  country,  and  the  warlike  character  of  its  in* 
habitants,  appear  to  have  formed  one  of  the  chief  inducements 
which  led  him  to  devote  so  much  time  and  pains  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  obscure  mountaineers ;  but  to  this  was  added  a 
fresh  stimulus  from  the  notion  which  had  gained  ground 
among  the  Greeks — ^how  or  when  we  know  not — that  they  had 
formed  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  who 
had  penetrated  thus  far  into  India,  but  no  farther.^  It  was 
even  reported,  and  believed,  that  the  formidable  rock  fortress 
of  Aomus,  which  was  captured  by  Alexander,  though  reputed 
impregnable  among  the  native  tribes,  could  boast  of  having 
repulsed  the  arms  of  Hercules  himself.^  Neither  the  position 
of  this  fortress,  nor  that  of  any  of  the  numerous  **  cities  "  said 
to  have  been  reduced  in  the  course  of  these  operations,  can  be 
determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There,  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  district  of  Peucelaotis  was  that  immediately 
adjoining  the  Indus  at  its  confluence  with  the  Cophen,  or  river 
of  Cabul,  and  its  capital  may  probably  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Hashtnagar,  about  18  miles  N.  of  Peshawer.'  It  is  also 
generally  admitted  that  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed 
the  Indus,  was  the  same  which  has  in  all  ages  formed  the 
chief  place  of  passage,  adjoining  the  modem  Attock.^  Here 
the  river  is  so  much  contracted  that  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  boats  presents  no  serious  difficulty.* 

§  2.  But  with  the  exception  of  these  two  points  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  name  or  site  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
Alexander's  campaign,  from  the  time  that  he  left  Alexandria 


1  Note  A  a,  p.  496. 
«  Note  B  b,  p.  496. 
*  Note  C  c,  p.  498. 
^  General  Cunningham  iDdeed  sap- 

Sofles  him  to  have  oroflsed  the  Indus  at 
^hind  ;  which  he  identifies  with  Em- 
bolima.  But  his  reaaons  are  very  un- 
Batisfactory. 

'  A  briage  of  boats  was  yearly  con- 
structed at  this  point  by  Bunjeet  Sing, 
when  he  held  possession  of  Peshawer 
as  well  as  of  the  Punjab.  The  actual 
width  of  the  river  is  estimated  by  Mr. 


Yigne  at  only  SO  yards  at  one  period 
of  the  year  and  120  yufds  at  another, 
'*  but  the  current  was  deep  and  rapid, 
and  looked  as  if  it  would  sweep  away 
any  obstacle  "  (Yigne's  VitU  to  Kab^ 
&c.,  p.  241).  Lieutenant  Wood,  who 
measured  the  width  of  the  stream  at 
the  fortreu  of  Attock,  found  it  to  be 
286  yards ;  but  he  adds  that  •'  a  little 
lower  down  where  its  channel  is 
usually  spanned  by  the  bridge  of  boats, 
it  is  mucn  more  contracted.'^  (Wood's 
Journey  to  tke  Oxuif  p.  121.) 
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at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus^  till  he  crossed  the  Indus,  which 
can  be  identified  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  So  far  as 
we  are  able  to  trace  his  movements,  with  the  very  imperfect 
information  at  our  command,  he  appears  to  have  pursued  in 
general  a  course  somewhat  parallel  to  the  river  of  Cabul,-  but 
instead  of  following  the  only  route  which  would  be  practicable 
to  a  modem  army — down  the  valley  of  that  river  and  across 
the  Khyber  pass — he  struggled  on  through  the  mountain 
country  to  the  north  of  it,  crossing  in  succession  the  rugged 
ridges  that  descend  like  gigantic  spurs  from  the  great  central 
range  of  the  Hindoo  £oosh,  and  subduing  tribe  after  tribe  of 
the  wild  mountaineers  that  occupied  the  districts  now  known 
as  Kafiristan,  Chittral,  and  Swat.  The  difficulties  that  he 
encountered  during  these  operations — continued  as  they  were 
throughout  the  winter — must  have  been  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  exaggerated,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  especial 
admiration  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporaries  and  historians.  But  even  if  we  possessed 
far  more  accurate  information  than  we  can  really  pretend  to, 
respecting  these  wild  and  secluded  regions,  we  should  still,  in 
all  probability,  find  ourselves  wholly  unable  to  trace  his 
marches,  or  identify  with  any  certainty  the  mountain  strong- 
holds that  he  reduced.  The  account  of  these  campaigns  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us  is  utterly  vague  and  meagre.  The 
historians  that  have  transmitted  it  to  us  had  assuredly  no  clear 
geographical  conception  in  their  own  minds  of  the  country  in 
which  they  took  place :  and  the  same  may  be  asserted  with 
almost  equal  confidence  of  the  writers  whom  they  followed.  A 
glance  at  the  labyrinth  of  mountains  and  valleys,  which  occupy 
the  whole  space  in  question  in  the  best  modern  maps,*  will 


*  Seo  for  instance  the  ozceUent  map  (January,  1879)  tho  editor  can  do  no 

of  these  regions  published  bv  Colonel  more  than  express  a  hope  that  before 

Walker  in  1868.    No  part  of  these  wild  long  **  surveyors  may  proceed  to  map 

mountain  tracts  tcest  of  the  Indus  has  out  the   almost  unknown   regions  of 

as  yet  been  regularly  surveyed.  Kafiristan  and  the  adjoining  parts.*' 

Even  in  the  latest  number  of  the  (p.  64.) 
Proceeding$  of  the  Geographical  Society 
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sufficiently  show  how  utterly  bewildering  they  must  have  been 
to  persons  like  the  officers  of  Alexander,  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  maps,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass,  and  incapable 
of  the  simplest  geographical  observations.  The  capture  of 
apparently  impregnable  rock-fortresses,  the  names  of  places 
which  they  dignified  with  the  title  of  cities,  and  the  passage  of 
rivers  that  opposed  difficulties  to  an  advancing  army — were 
the  things  that  naturally  impressed  themselves  on  the  memory 
of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  these  operations :  and  such  are 
the  records  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  with  a  very  faint 
thread  of  geographical  connection.^ 

§  3.  Equally  impossible  is  it  to  determine,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  position  of  the  different  tribes  against  whom 
in  succession  Alexander  turned  his  arms.  Of  these  Arrian 
enumerates  the  Aspasians,  the  Gurseans,  and  the  Assaceni, 
which  appear  to  have  followed  one  another  in  this  order  :*  he 
mentions  also  cities  called  Ora,  Massaga,  Bazira,  and  one  of  the 
name  of  Nysa,  to  which  the  Macedonians  attached  especial 
importance  on  account  of  its  supposed  connection  with  Bacchus, 


^  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  rivers  would  have  afforded  ua  some 
clue  through  these  difficulties.  But 
this  wiU  be  found  on  examination 
altogether  defective.  In  the  Indica 
(where  he  is  probably  following  Near- 
chus)  Arrian  describes  the  Cophen  as 
flowing  through  the  Feucelaotis,  and 
bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
Malantus,  Soastus  and  GarrsBus,  to 
its  outflow  into  the  Indus  {Indica^  c.  4). 
Of  these  the  Soastus  is  in  aU  probability 
the  Swat,  which  flows  through  the  dis- 
trict of  that  name ;  but  unrortunately 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  the  narrative 
of  Alexander's  campaign,  where  we 
And  only  the  names  of  the  Choes, 
Enaspla,  and  GursBUs.  The  last  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arrian  himself 
calls  the  Garrieus :  but  in  this  case 
the  geographical  order  must  be  wrong. 
It  is  easy  to  take  existing  rivers,  and 
apply  to  them  the  ancient  names  in  an 
arbitrary  manner ;  but  this  is  really  aU 
that  can  be  done. 
«  Anab.iv,23,  §  1.      Strabo  on  the 


contrary  (who  undoubtedly  wrote  from 
good  sources  of  information,  and  pro- 
bably followed  Aristobulns)  enumerates 
the  tribes  between  the  Oophen  and  the 
Indus   in    the    following    order:   the 
Astaoeni,  the  Masiani,  the  Nysiei,  and 
the  Hypasii :    then    the  kingdom    of 
Assacanus,  in  which  is  Massaga,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  ooontry :  after  that 
comes  Peuoelaotis,  on  the  Indus  (xv.  1, 
§  27,  p.  698).    Here  he  appears  in  the 
first  instance  to  enumerate  the  tribes 
in  the  inverse  order;  as  his  Hypasii 
are  probably  the  Aspasii  of  Arrian, 
and  his  Astaceni  almost  certainly  the 
same  with  the  Assaceni  of  that  author, 
whose    capital    city    was     Massaga 
(Arrian,    Anab.  iv.  26,  §   I).      But 
Strabo  supposed  the  two  to  be  distinct, 
and  separates  them  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible.     The  confusion  in  our  extant 
authorities  is    hopeless:   whether   it 
originated  with  them  or  with  the  con- 
temporary writers  whom  tiiey  followed, 
we  are  unable  to  determine. 
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But  no  one  of  these  names  can  be  associated  with  any  of  the 
localities  known  in  modem  times,  upon  any  other  than  con- 
jectural grounds.  Even  if  we  could  follow  the  narrative  of 
Arrian  much  more  clearly  than  is  really  possible,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  details  given  by  other  writers  are  in 
many  instances  wholly  at  variance  with* it;  and  though  the 
authority  of  Arrian  is  in  general  preferable  to  that  of  the  other 
historians,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  is  entitled  to  blind 
deference  in  regard  to  operations,  the  geography  of  which  he 
certainly  did  not  himself  understand. 

§  4.  From  the  time  that  Alexander  crossed  the  Indus,  his 
movements  may  be  more  clearly  followed.  His  line  of  advance 
lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  territories  of  Taxiles  (with 
whom  he  had  already  concluded  a  treaty)  whose  dominions 
extended  as  far  as  the  river  Hydaspes.  His  capital  city  of 
Taxila,  which  is  described  as  one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
cities  in  India,  was  situated  about  40  miles  from  the  Indus, 
at  a  place  called  Shah  Dheri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan 
Abdul,  where  very  extensive  ruins  are  still  visible.*  Alex- 
ander thence  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  Hydaspes  (Jhe-. 
lum),  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  met  by  the  Indian  king 
Porus,  his  victory  over  whom  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
exploits  of  his  whole  career.  To  commemorate  this  great 
success  he  founded  two  cities:  the  one  on  the  further  side 
of  the  Hydaspes  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicsea;  the 
other  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  named  after 
his  favourite  charger,  Bucephala.^  But  neither  the  site  of 
these  cities,  nor  the  precise  spot  at  which  he  crossed  the 
Hydaspes,  has  as  yet  been  determined  on  conclusive  evidence, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  the  passage  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jelalpoor,  about  25  miles  below  the  modem 
town  of  Jhelum.* 

Very  much  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 


•  NoteDd,  p.  499. 
'  Arriain  v.  19,  §  4  ;  8trabo,  xv.  p. 
698.     DiodoruB  (xvii.  89)  erroncoiuly 


supposes  them  both  to  have  been  8ita< 
iite<i  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
*  Note  £  c,  p.  499. 
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subsequent  march  through  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.  Its  general  direction  is  known,  and 
we  can  identify  without  difficulty  the  rirers  that  he  suo- 
cessiyely  crossed — ^the  Acesines  or  Chenab,  and  the  Hydraotes 
or  Baree — as  well  as  the  Hyphasis,  on  whose  banks  he  finally 
halted.  This  last  is*  undoubtedly  the  modem  Belas,  Beas,  or 
Beiah,  a  tributary  of  the  Sutledge,  though  generally  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  main  stream.' 

§  5.  Unfortunately  the  point  where  Alexander  reached  the 
banks  of  this  river — and  where  he  erected  twelve  altars  to 
commemorate  the  limit  of  his  victorious  career  —  cannot  be 
regarded  as  determined  within  even  approximate  limits  : 
though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  situated  at  some  dis* 
tance  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  point  where  the  Beas  emerges  from  the  mountain 
ranges  that  here  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Himalaya.^  We 
learn  indeed  that  throughout  hid  advance  Alexander  kept  as 
near  as  he  could  to  the  mountains ;  partly  from  the  idea  that 
he  would  thus  find  the  great  rivers  more  easily  passable,  as 
being  nearer  their  sources;  partly  from  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  the  sterile  and  desert  character  of  the  plains  further 
south.* 

§  6.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  follow  in  detail  the  military 
operations  of  Alexander,  we  find  ourselves  almost  entirely  at  a 
loss.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  tribes  or  cities  men- 
tioned by  his  historians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab 
have  as  yet  been  identified  with  anything  like  certainty. 
While  the  general  course  of  his  march  must  have  followed 
approximately  the  same  line  of  route  that  has  been  frequented 
in  all  ages  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  those  of  the  Beas, 


»  Note  F  f,  p.  500. 

*  Note  G  g,  p.  503. 

»  Strabo,  xv.  1,  pp.  r,97,  700.  The 
Dooabs,  as  the  intermediate  spaces 
between  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  are 
called,  really  comprise  a  considerable 


well  as  extensive  tracts  of  dense  Jangle, 
which  even  at  the  present  day  are 
wholly  nninhabited.  Any  army 
moving  across  the  direction  of  the 
great  rivers  must  therefore  in  all  ages 
have  followed  much  the  same  connc  as 


extent  of  barren  and  desert  country,  as      that  taken  by  Alexander. 
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his  expeditions  against  the  various  warlike  tribes  that  refused 
submission  to  his  arms  led  him  into  frequent  excursions  to  the 
right  and  left  of  his  main  direction :  and  with  regard  to  these 
localities  we  have  in  general  no  clue  to  guide  us.  The  most 
important  of  these  sites  to  determine  would  be  that  of  Sangala, 
the  capital  of  the  Cathseans,  which,  according  to  the  narrative 
of  Arriauy  was  situated  between  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hypha- 
sis.^  Hence  it  was  placed  by  Bumes  at  Lahore,  and  by  others 
at  Umritsir.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  wanting 
strong  reasons  for  identifying  Sangala  with  the  Sakala  of 
Indian  writers,  and  this  was  certainly  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  Hydraotes,  between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.^ 

Equally  uncertain  with  the  position  of  the  Gathsei  is  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  or  Sophytes.  In  both  cases  we  have 
indeed  two  different  accounts  which  it  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile with  one  another.  According  to  Curtius  and  Diodorus — 
who  in  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  others,  are  apparently  fol- 
lowing the  same  authority— the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes  was  the 
last  kingdom  subdued  by  Alexander,  before  advancing  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hyphasis.®  Arrian  on  the  contrary  has  no  men- 
tion of  Sopeithes  or  his  kingdom  during  the  advance  of 
Alexander  through  the  Punjab :  but  he  describes  the  king  as 
sending  Hephaestion  and  Craterus  with  the  land  forces  to  the 
capital  of  Sopeithes,  in  the  first  instance,  when  he  himself 
began  the  descent  of  the  Hydaspes.  Again,  Strabo  tells  us 
that  some  writers  placed  the  kingdom  of  Sopeithes,  as  well  as 
the  land  of  the  Cathsei,  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Ace- 
sines,  while  others  transferred  them  beyond  both  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydraotes.*  It  was  evidently  these  last  authorities 
that  were  followed  by  Curtius  and  Diodorus.^    In  this  case  it 


*  Arrian,  Anab,  y.  22,  24.  His  state- 
ment  is  precise  that  it  was  only  three 
days'  inarch  from  the  Hydraotes. 

'  Note  H  h,  p.  505. 
'  Ourtins,  ix.  5,  §  24 ;  Diodor.  zyii. 
91. 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  SO,  p.  699. 


*  The  name  of  Sopeithes  was  remem- 
bered chiefly  in  oonneotion  with  the 
formidable  dogs  that  he  exhibited 
before  Alexander  (Strabo,  2.  e.  §  31 ; 
Cnrt.  ix.  1,  §  81 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  92) ; 
and  the  district  between  the  upper 
Ravee  and  tlie  Boas  is  to  this  aay 
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is  difficult  to  avoid  suspecting  that  there  were  two  kings  or 
chiefs  who  bore  the  same  name,  and  were  in  consequence  con- 
founded with  one  another. 

§  7.  When  compelled  by  the  discontent  of  his  troops  to 
return,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  populous 
and  fertile  regions  on  its  banks — rumours  of  which  had  already 
reached  his  ears^ — he  appears  to  have  retraced  his  steps  by 
the  same  route  as  he  had  preyiously  followed,  as  far  as  his 
newly-founded  cities  on  the  Hydaspes.  Here  he  made  a  pro- 
longed halt,  while  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  fleet  on 
the  river,  with  the  view  of  descending,  first  the  Hydaspes 
itself,  and  afterwards  the  Indus,  to  its  mouth  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  Timber  for  this  purpose  was  cut  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Himalaya,  which  furnished  it  in  abundance,  and  floated  down 
the  river  to  the  spot  where  it  was  required.^  Not  less  than 
eighty  triaconters  (vessels  with  thirty  oars)  were  thus  con- 
structed, besides  nearly  two  thousand  boats  and  small  vessels 
to  serve  as  transports.^  Alexander  himself  embarked  on  board 
the  fleet,  but  a  large  portion  of  his  army  oontmued  their  inarch 
by  land,  one  body  under  Craterus  following  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  another,  under  Hephsestion,  the  left. 

His  progress  was  however  very  slow,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  frequent  halts  to  enable  his  land  forces  to  keep  up  with 
the  fleet.  Moreover  though  it  was  perhaps  his  first  object  to 
descend  the  Indus,  with  a  view  to  explore  its  outlet,  and  have 
the  glory  of  navigating  the  Erythraean  Sea — hitherto  known 


still  renowned  for  the  size  and  ferocity 
of  its  dogs  (St.  Martin,  G^ographie  de 
rindej  pp.  108,  109).  Bat  not  only  is 
there  no  allusion  in  Arrion  to  this  well- 
known  anecdote,  but  according  to  his 
narrative  it  would  not  appear  that 
Alexander  himself  ever  came  in  con- 
tact with  Sopeithcs  at  aU. 

'  See  especially  the  tales  reported  by 
Plutarch  (Alex.  62). 

'  Strabo,  xv.  p.  698.  The  same  thing 
is  frequently  done  at  the  present  day. 
Sir  A.  Barnes  remarks :  **  The  timber 
of  which  the  boats  of  the  Punjab  are 


the  Hydaspes  from  the  Indian  Cauca- 
sus, which  most  satisfactorily  explains 
the  selection  of  its  btmks  as  the  site  of 
a  naval  arsenal  by  Alexander,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other  rivers,  by  any  of 
which  he  might  have  reached  the 
Indus"  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  110).  The 
navigation  of  the  Indus  itself  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  course  b^ow 
Attock  is  BO  dangerous  on  account  of 
rapids,  as  to  render  it  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  descent  of  a  flotilla  such 


that  of  Alexander  (Wood's  Travels^  pp. 
75-82). 


constntcted  is  chiefly  floated  down  by  |       *  Note  I  i,  p.  506. 
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to  the  Greeks  only  by  hearsay — he  was  not  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  without  reducing  to  submission  all  the  barbarian 
tribes  that  occupied  the  country  on  each  side  of  the  Indus : 
and  where  they  opposed  any  resistance  he  was  always  ready  to 
lead  an  expedition  in  person  against  their  cities.  Hence  the 
time  occupied  in  the  descent  of  the  river  was  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  that  which  would  have  been  required  by  a  mere 
exploring  expedition.*  According  to  the  express  statement  of 
AristobuluSy  Alexander  set  out  on  his  voyage  down  the  river 
a  few  days  before  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades — ^late  in  the 
autumn  of  B.g.  326 — and  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  together 
with  the  whole  winter  and  the  following  spring  and  summer — 
a  period  of  about  nine  months — ^was  employed  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus  and  the  military  operations  connected 
with  it.* 

§  8.  In  a  geographical  point  of  view,  the  actual,  descent  of 
the  river  presents  few  difficulties.  Alexander  found,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  information  he  had  already  received  from  the 
Indians  of  the  Pimjab,  that  the  Hydaspes  received  the  waters 
of  the  Acesines  at  no  great  distance  below  the  point  from 
whence  he  set  out:'  they  were  afterwards  joined  in  succession 
by  the  Hydraotes  and  the  Hyphasis,  and  their  waters  thus 
united  into  one  main  stream  ultimately  fell  into  the  still 
greater  stream  of  the  Indus.®  This  last  he  descended  as  far  as 
a  city  called  Pattala,  where  the  river  divided  into  two  main 
branches,  forming  a  Delta  like  that  of  the  Nile,  but  of  still 
greater  extent.  He  himself  sailed  down  both  arms  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sea,  and  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  navigating  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Here  the  unwonted  phenomena  of  the  tides — 
so  little  familiar  to  Mediterranean  sailors — ^not  only  forced 
themselves  on  his  attention,  but  caused  considerable  damage 
to  his  flotilla.'    He  had  already  determined  to  send  out  an 


»  Note  K  k,  p.  507. 

*  Aristobul.  ap.  Stiab.  zt.  1,  p.  G92. 
'  Note  L  I.  p.  508. 

'  Note  M  m,  p.  509. 

*  The  phenomena  of  the   tides  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Indus  are  indeed  of  a 
character  to  attract  the  attention  even 
of  more  experienced  navigators  than 
those  who  accompanied  Alexander. 
Bumes  remarks:  **The  tides  rise  in 
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exploring  expe^lition  to  trace  the  coast  of  the  Ocean  fiom  the 
month  of  the  Indns  to  the  Persian  Gnlf^  bat  the  command  of 
this  he  reserved  for  Xearchus,  and  meanwhile  he  himself 
returned  to  Pattala. 

§  9.  This  descent  of  the  Indus  by  Alexander  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  kind  of  era  in  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks.*  It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
rej>eate<l :  and  while  subsequent  researches  added  materially 
to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  more  easterly  provinces  of  India,  their  infor- 
mation concerning  the  great  river  Indus  and  the  regions 
through  which  it  flows,  continued  to  be  derived  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  voyage  of  Alexander  and  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted by  his  contemporary  historians.^  The  magnitude  of 
the  stream  itself  appears  to  have  excited  their  wonder  and 
admiration,  and  if  their  statements  on  the  subject  appear 
tinged  with  exaggeration,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their 
voyage  down  the  lower  part  of  its  course  took  place  during  the 
season  of  the  inundation,  where  the  waters  spread  far  and  wide 
over  the  surrounding  plains,  at  the  same  time  that  the  current 
is  most  rapid  and  violent.^  The  statement  that  it  was  100 
stadia  (10  G.  miles)  in  width  at  such  a  season  would  not 
exceed  the  truth,  though  it  was  of  course  not  so  understood  by 
the  Greek  writers.^  But  when  they  speak  of  it  as  40  stadia 
in  its  average  width,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  where  it  was 
narrowest,'  this  is  of  course  a  great  exaggeration.*    It  must  be 


the  mooths  of  the  Indus  about  nine 
feet  at  full  moon;  and  flow  and  ebb 
with  great  violence,  particularly  near 
the  sea,  where  they  flood  and  abandon 
the  banks  with  equal  and  incredible 
velocity.  It  is  dangerous  to  drop  the 
anchor  unless  at  low  water,  as  the 
channel  is  frequently  obscured,  and  the 
Tensely  may  be  left  dry  "  {TraveU,  vol.  L 
p.  217  ;  Journal  of  Oeographicai  Society, 
vol.  ill.  p.  120). 

»  Note  N  n,  p.  509. 

'  Though  it  appears  certain  that 
some  of  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactria 


and  the  Paropamisan  regions  extended 
their  dominious  for  a  time  over  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  as  well  as  the 
Punjab,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  later  Greek  writers  of  additional 
information  derived  from  this  source. 

*  Wood'B  Journey  to  the  Oxu8j  ^  43, 

*  Strabo,  xv.  1,  $  32,  p.  700.  Other 
writers  however,  as  he  observes,  dimin- 
ished this  statement  to  50  at  the  widest 
part,  and  only  seven  at  the  narrowest. 

*  Arrian,  Anab,  v.  20,  §  9. 

*  Note  Oo,  p.  510. 
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remembered,  howeyer,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  navigate  the 
Indus  itself  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  Attock  to 
Kalabagh — where  the  river  is  confined  between  high  banks 
and  flows  with  a  very  deep  and  rapid  stream,  but  is  of  com- 
paratively little  width.* 

All  writers  agreed  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Indus  in  the 
mountains  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodes 
— a  native  appellation  by  which  they  here  designated  the 
Himalayas,  but  they  justly  regarded  these  as  being  only  a 
part,  or  rather  a  continuation,  of  the  same  range  with  the 
Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus.  They  appear  to  have  sup- 
posed the  sources  to  have  been  not  very  remote  from  the  point 
where  the  Indus  issued  from  the  mountains,  at  the  gorge  of 
Derbend  (about  60  miles  above  Attock)  where  it  first  became 
known  to  them.  Of  its  real  origin  in  the  remote  valleys  of 
Thibet  they  had  of  course  no  idea.  It  is  indeed  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  times  that  the  physical  geography  of  these 
regions  has  become  known  to  Europeans.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Delta  of  the  Indus 
they  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge :  and  their  descriptions 
of  this  part  of  the  country  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  But 
here  we  are  met  by  a  serious  geographical  difficulty,  in  attempt- 
ing to  determine  the  position  of  Pattala,  which  was  situated 
(by  the  general  consent  of  all  geographers)  just  at  the  point 
where  the  two  principal  arms  separated  to  enclose  the  Delta. 
No  distances  are  given  in  the  descent  of  the  river,  and  the 
only  further  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by  the  vague 
statement,  that  the  Delta  itself  was  not  less  than  that  of 
Egypt.  Onesicritus  alone — the  least  trustworthy  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject— reported  the  two  arms  of  the  Delta  to  be  each 
2000  stadia  in  length,  from  Pattala  to  the  sea.*  At  the  present 
day  the  principal  bifurcation  of  the  river  takes  place  at  Tatta, 
which  in  consequence  is  a  place  of  importance,  and  carries  on 


'  WckkI,  p.  75-82.  •  Note  Pp,  p.  511. 

*  Onesicrit.  ap.  Stmb.  zv.  p.  701. 
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a  considerable  trade.  This  position,  as  well  as  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  name,  natnrally  led  to  the  identification  of  Tatta 
with  Pattala,  and  this  view  was  adopted  by  all  the  earlier 
writers — ^D'Anville,  Robertson,  Rennell,  and  Dr.  Vincent — as 
well  as  by  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Indns  in 
modem  times.  But  Tatta  is  only  aboat  60  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  any  comparison  of  the  Delta  here  formed  with  that  of 
Egypt  would  be  utterly  preposterous.^  It  is  moreover  certain 
that  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  has  in  all  ages  been 
subject  to  frequent  changes :  fresh  channels  have  been  formed, 
and  old  ones  dried  up,  and  it  therefore  must  not  be  hastily 
assumed  that  the  apex  of  the  Delta  is  now  the  same  as  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  other  hand  a  marked  bifurcation  of 
the  river  takes  place  just  above  Hyderabad  (50  miles  above 
Tatta),  where  an  eastern  arm  branches  off,  which  at  the  present 
day  flows  into  the  Bunn  of  Gutch,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the 
estuary  of  Koree  between  Gutch  and  the  plains  of  Sinde.  This 
branch  of  the  river  (known  as  the  Fulaili)  has  even  now  a 
great  volume  of  water  during  the  inundation,  though  it  is  dry 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  this  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  may  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  have  been  as  important  as  the  western  one,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  arm  that  was  considered  as  constituting  the 
Delta,  which  would  on  this  supposition  but  slightly  exceed  that 
of  Egypt,  and  might  therefore  be  aptly  compared  with  it.  In 
this  case  Pattala  must  have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad.^ 

§  11.  But  while  the  accoimts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks 
of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries  are  found  to  coincide  so  well 
with  the  modem  geography  of  these  regions,  we  have  nearly  the 
same  difficulty  as  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Punjab  in 
identifying  the  various  tribes  and  nations  with  which  Alex- 
ander came  in  contact  in  his  descent  of  the  Hydaspes,  the 
Acesines,  and  the  Indus.    The  Malli,  a  powerful  and  warlike 


>  Note  Qq.  p.  512.  ^  Note  B  r,  p.  513. 
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tribe,  possessing  several  strong  cities,  which  were  successively 
reduced  by  Alexander,  are  generally  considered  to  be  the 
people  of  Mooltan,  the  name  of  which  city  was  formerly  written 
*^  Malli-than ''  or  ''  Malli  tharun,"  and  it  may  be  admitted  as 
probable  that  the  two  names  are  really  connected. 

The  MaUi  seem  to  have  occupied  the  country  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines,  extending  also  across  to 
the  southern  bank  of  the  former  river ;  their  territory  therefore 
in  all  probability  included  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of 
Mooltan.  This  has  been  identified  by  several  writers  with  the 
capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Malli  in  the  time  of  Alexander :  but 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  accoimt  of  his  campaign 
as  given  by  Arrian.^ 

The  "next  people  with  whom  Alexander  came  in  contact 
were  the  Oxydracae,  described  as  being  also  a  warlike  and 
numerous  nation,  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Malli,  and 
submitted  together  with  them  to  Alexander,  when  he  halted 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Acesines.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  trace  of  their  name  may  be  found  in  that  of 
Ooch,  a  city  situated  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Sutledge 
with  the  Chenab.  Very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this 
etymology ;  but  the  position  thus  suggested  would  accord  well 
with  the  narrative  of  Arrian,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  Oxydracse  may  have  occupied  the  district 
of  Ooch,  together  with  the  adjoining  province  of  Bahawulpoor.^ 

In  descending  the  Indus  itself  from  the  point  where  it 
receives  the  combined  waters  of  "  the  five  rivers  "  to  Pattala, 
at  the  head  of  its  Delta,  Alexander  encountered,  first,  a  people 
called  the  Sogdi,  then  two  nations  in  succession,  who  are 
distinguished  only  by  the  names  of  their  kings,  Musicanus  and 
Oxycanus,  and  lastly,  a  chieftain  named  Sambus,  who  ruled 
over  a  tribe  of  mountaineers,  which  must  have  been  situated 
to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  But  the  various  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  fix  with  any  precision  the  position  or  limits  of 


»  Nolo  S  H,  p.  514.  *  Note  Tt,  p.  515. 
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these  different  tribes  cannot  be  said  to  have  arriyed  at  any 
satisfactory  result.*  We  find  indeed  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  information  transmitted  by  the  Greeks,  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  names  of  all,  or  almost  all,  the  tribes 
thus  mentioned  by  them,  can  be  recognized  under  their  native 
forms  in  the  Sanscrit  literature  stiU  extant.*  Unfortunately 
we  derive  from  these  sources  the  names  only,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  a  manner  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon 
their  geographical  relations. 

§  12.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  Alexander  himself  was  so  far 
from  looking  upon  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  as  a  mere  tran- 
sient expedition  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  rather  than  of 
conquest,  that  he  was  on  the  contrary  careful  to  fortify  his 
newly  acquired  dominions,  by  the  establishment,  from  distance 
to  distance,  of  permanent  camps  or  stations,  termed  by  his  his- 
torians ''  cities,"  which  were  intended  to  hold  the  neighbouring 
tribes  in  check,  as  well  as  doubtless  to  operate  indirectly  as 
centres  of  commerce  and  civilization.  Thus  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  he  left  Philip  as  satrap  of  the  country  from  the 
Acesines  to  the  Indus,  with  orders  to  found  a  city  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  rivers,  and  to  construct  naval  docks  there, 
judging  the  site  likely  to  become  that  of  a  flourishing  and 
important  place.*^  Similar  establishments  were  founded  also  at 
Pattala,  as  well  as  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  where  it 
spread  into  a  lake  near  its  mouth.^  Unfortunately  all  these 
attempts  at  colonization  were  destined  to  prove  abortive,  and 
all  trace  of  Greek  civilization  soon  disappeared  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus. 

§  13.  The  accoimts  transmitted  by  the  Greek  historians  of 
the  wealth  and  populousness  of  the  provinces  of  India,  which 
were  traversed  by  Alexander  and  temporarily  annexed  to  his 


»  Note  U  n,  p.  516. 
*  See  the  diaoiiBsioii  of  these  tribes 
by  M.  de  St.  Martin  (G^ogr.  de  VJnd^ 

£p.  116-122)  and  by  General  Cnnning- 
am  (^Ancient  Geography  of  Indi<h  pp> 
215-248). 


7  Arrian,  Anab.  vL  15,  S  2.     ' 

A  strong  fortress  was  also  erected  by 

Gratems  in  the  capital  city  of  Musioa- 

nns.    Ibid.  §  7. 
»  Id.  20,  §  5. 
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dominions,  are  very  remarkable.  With  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  in 
most  instances  derived  from  native  information,  and  deeply 
tinged  with  Oriental  exaggeration — they  are  still  calculated  to 
give  us  a  high  opinion  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
countries  in  question,  at  this  early  period,  and  of  their  com- 
parative advance  in  civilization.  The  Punjab  is  indeed  one  of 
the  richest  provinces  in  India,  and  though  the  desert  tracts 
border  closely  on  the  Indus  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
there  is  still  found  throughout  a  belt  of  rich  and  fertile  cha- 
racter, abounding  in  villages  and  towns.  But  when  the  Greek 
writers  tell  us  that  the  district  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Hyphasis  alone  contained  five  thousand  cities  (!),  none  of 
which  was  less  than  that  of  Cos;*  and  that  the  dominions  of 
Poms,  which  were  confined  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Acesines — a  tract  not  more  than  forty  miles  in  width — con- 
tained three  hundred  cities,^  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
misled  by  the  exaggerated  reports  so  common  with  all  Orien- 
tals, and  which  were  greedily  swallowed  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander,  with  a  view  of  magnifying  the  exploits  of  the  great 
conqueror.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Greek  writers  descant  so 
fully  upon  the  material  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  part  of 
India  that  had  thus  become  known  to  them,  they  all  agreed  in 
the  admission  that  no  considerable  part  of  this  wealth  was 
derived  from  gold.  We  have  seen  that  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, the  tribute  of  India  was  in  his  time  paid  to  Persia  in 
gold,  an  exception  which  he  himself  explains  on  the  ground 
that  gold  was  the  especial  product  of  that  country.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  this  was  the  prevailing  idea  among  the 


*  Strabo,  XT.  p.  6S6. 

■  Id  SY.  p.  698. 

'  Similar  exaggerations  are  oum- 
monly  found  in  Oriental  wriiezs  of  aU 
ages.  Thus  Ferishta,  the  Mahom- 
medan  historian  of  India,  gravely  states 
that  a  queen  of  Gurmt  (a  part  of  Orissa) 
had  a  territory  of  300  miles  in  length 


by  100  in  breadth,  in  which  were 
70,000  (1)  towns  and  villages,  aU  well 
inhabited.  This  would  give,  as  Dr. 
Vincent  remarks,  one  town  and  a  vil- 
lage (or  at  least  two  viUages)/or  every 
square  mUe^  with  10,000  to  spare! 
Dow's  nindoo9tanf  cited  by  Vincent, 
p.  83,  note. 
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Greeks :  and  was  probably  one  of  the  inducements  which  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  its  conquest.  But  the  testimony  of 
Arrian  is  precise,  that  so  far  as  the  Macedonians  actually  pene- 
trated, they  found  no  gold  in  India.^  The  statement  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  gold  is  really  foimd,  though  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  both  in  the  Indus  and  Cabul  riyers, 
and  more  abundantly  in  some  of  the  smaller  streams.  It  is 
procured  by  the  natives  by  washing  the  sand  of  the  rivers, 
especially  after  the  annual  swell  has  subsided.^ 


Section  III. — Betum  to  Babylon. 

§  1.  When  Alexander  at  length  set  out  on  his  return  west- 
ward, he  divided  his  forces  into  three  portions,  which  were 
destined  to  pursue  different  routes.  While  he  himself  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army  followed  the  direct  route  by  land 
through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  Persia,  he  detached  a 
large  force  under  Craterus,  with  orders  to  proceed  through 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana  into  Carmania,  where  it  was  to  rejoin 
the  main  army.  Meanwhile  Nearchus  was  to  conduct  the  fleet 
along  the  coasts  of  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  an  enterprise  which  was  looked  upon  as  far  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  than  either  of  the  land  marches,  on  account 
of  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  difficulties  with  which  Alexander  had  to  contend 
were  of  no  ordinary  description.  Starting  from  Pattala,  his 
march  lay  in  the  first  instance  through  the  land  of  the  Arables 
or  Arabitae,*  which  was  reduced  to  submission  without  diffi- 


»  Anah.  v.  4,  §  4. 

*  Barnes's  TVaoflb,  vol.  ii.  p.  69.  In 
the  Ayeen  Akbaree  also  it  is  mpntioned 
that  several  of  the  streams  that  form 
the  head  of  the  Indus  yield  gold  dnst 
(Rennell,  Oeogr.  of  Herodot.  p.  805). 

*  The  account  of  Alexander's  march 
is  too  concise  to  indicate  precisely  the 
route  followed ;  bat  if  Pattala  be  placed 


at  Hyderabad,  he  woald  seem  to  have 
taken  a  course  nearly  due  west  from 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arabia  at 
Somneanee.  The  range  of  mountains 
which  here  separates  the  two  valleys 
is  of  comparatively  small  altitude,  and 
is  at  the  present  aay  crossed  by  a  fre- 
auented  line  of  route  fVom  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  to  Somneanee. 
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culty.  These  Arabitsa  were  an  Indian  tribe,  having  no  con* 
nection  with  the  Arabians,  of  whom  their  name  naturally 
reminds  us:  they  extended  as  far  as  the  river  Arabis  (now 
called  the  PooraJly),  which  formed  the  limit  between  them 
and  the  Oritce.  Alexander  next  traversed  the  country  of  these 
last,  and  occupied  their  villages  in  succession :  one  of  these, 
named  by  Arrian  Ehambacia,  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
favourable  situation  to  be  the  site  of  a  new  settlement,  which 
was  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  a  satrapy.  Leonnatus  was 
left  behind  with  a  part  of  the  forces  to  superintend  this  esta- 
blishment, and  to  await  the  arrival  of  Nearchus:  meanwhile 
Alexander  himseK,  after  forcing  the  mountain  passes  that 
separated  the  Oritae  from  Gedrosia,  entered  on  the  latter  pro- 
vince. It  was  here  that  a  long  and  toilsome  march  awaited 
him:  the  barren  and  desolate  nature  of  the  country  to  be 
traversed  presenting  difficulties  far  more  serious  than  any  to 
be  apprehended  from  active  opposition.  We  hear  indeed 
nothing  of  any  annoyance  from  hostile  attacks,  but  the  route 
lay  through  a  desert  tract,  almost  wholly  destitute  of  water, 
and  furnishing  neither  food  for  man  nor  forage  for  cattle. 

§  2.<We  are  told  that  Alexander  was  induced  to  take  this 
route  from  a  vain  desire  to  show  his  superiority  to  former  con- 
querors: it  being  reported  by  tradition  that  Semiramis  and 
Cyrus  had  lost  their  whole  armies  in  traversing  these  dreary 
regions.*  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  king  was  actuated 
by  any  such  idle  vanity :  a  more  rational  motive  was  supplied 
by  his  desire  to  keep  near  enough  to  the  sea-coast  to  lend  a 
hand  from  time  to  time  to  Nearchus  and  the  fleet,  for  the 
safety  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  nervously  anxious. 
With  this  view  he  never  deviated  into  the  interior  more  than 
about  60  miles  (500  stadia)  from  the  coast,  and  by  so  doing 
had  to  traverse  a  sterile  and  desert  region  for  a  space  of  not 
less  than  siity  days'  march.^     This  maritime  region  of  Beloo- 


•  Arrian,  i4 nob.  vi.  24;   Sfcrabo,  xt.  I       ^  Arrian,   Lc;  8trabo»  ih,  p.  723. 
2,p.  686,  722.  |    See  Not©  Yv,  p.  518. 
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chistan,  now  called  the  Mekian,  is  stiU  bat  imperfectly  known, 
and  lias  only  been  partially  explored  in  yery  recent  times: 
but  the  infonnation  obtained  concerning  it  seems  in  great 
measure  to  confirm  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.^  The  sufferings  endured  by  his  army  on 
this  occasion  from  heat,  thirst,  and  hunger,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  by  the  king  to  remedy  these  evils  by  digging 
wells,  and  collecting  supplies  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts,— appear  to  have  far  exceeded  those  encountered  on  the 
march  to  the  temple  of  Ammon,  or  in  any  other  part  of  his 
Asiatic  campaigns.  Great  part  of  the  camels  and  beasts  of 
burthen  perished  by  the  way,  and  the  loss  of  men  was  unques- 
tionably great,  though  no  estimate  of  its  amount  has  been 
recorded.*  But  Alexander  su&seeded,  notwithstanding  all  dis- 
asters, in  bringing  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  safety  to  a  city 
called  Pura,  which  is  styled  the  metropolis  of  the  Gedrosians, 
and  was  situated  in  a  comparatively  fertile  region.  Here  he 
halted  some  time  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  then  continued  his 
march  into  Garmania,  where  his  progress  was  attended  with  no 
further  difficulties.^ 

§  3.  That  province  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  a 
region  of  great  fertility,^  and  the  mareh  of  Alexander  through 
it  is  represented  as  assuming  the  character  of  a  festive  proces- 
sion rather  than  the  ordinary  movement  of  a  military  force. 
The  contrast  with  the  hardships  so  lately  encoimtered  in 
traversing  the  dreary  deserts  of  Gedrosia  must  doubtless  have 
contributed  much  to  this  impression.  Other  ciroumstances 
combined  to  render  the  passage  through  Garmania  a  period  of 
rejoicing  both  to  the  army  and  its  leader.  While  he  was 
encamped  at  a  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  the  sea, 
Alexander  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
Nearohus  in  person,  with  the  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the 


•  Note  X  X,  p.  519. 

'  Anian  hfi8  no  statement  of  nmn- 
ben.  The  assertion  of  Plutarch  {Alex. 
o.  66),  that  he  lost  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  his  whole  army  is  doubtless 


a  mere  rhetorical  flourish. 

>  Arrian,  Anab,  yL  22-26;   Strabo^ 
XT.  2.  §§5-7. 

*  See  Note  Xx,  p.  521. 
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fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Aboat  the  same 
time  also  Graterus  made  his  appearance,  bringing  with  him 
the  important  division  of  the  army  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
which  he  had  conducted  in  safety  through  the  provinces  of 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  and  from  thence  into  Garmania.  It 
is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  any  difficulties  encoun- 
tered on  this  long  and  circuitous  march,  though  in  addition  to 
hostilities  with  the  wild  mountain  tribes,  he  must  have  tra- 
versed a  considerable  part  of  the  desert  tract  between  Dran- 
giana  (Seistan)  and  the  central  districts  of  Garmania,  a 
region  at  least  as  formidable  to  an  army  as  the  wastes  of 
Gedrosia.'  But  the  perils  and  hardships  which  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  king  in  person  naturally  threw  into  the  shade 
those  that  had  been  overcome  by  his  lieutenant. 

To  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  we  shall  recur  hereafter.  He 
was  now  sent  back  to  his  ships,  loaded  with  praises  and 
honours,  with  orders  to  conduct  the  fleet  up  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  main  body  of  the  army  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Hephsestion,  with  orders  to  con- 
duct it  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Garmania  and  Persia 
to  Susa  :^  while  Alexander  himself,  with  a  light  detachment 
of  horse  and  foot,  proceeded  direct  through  the  mountains  to 
Pasargada  and  Persepolis.  From  thence,  after  a  brief  halt,  he 
descended  to  Susa,  where  he  was  soon  after  rejoined  by 
Nearchus  also. 

§  4.  The  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa  (in  February  b.g.  324) 
may  be  considered  as  marking  the  termination  of  his  great 
eastern  expedition.  The  few  remaining  events  of  his  life  have 
comparatively  little  interest  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
He  appears  to  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Persian  kings, 
his  predecessors :  and  after  spending  the  remaining  part  of  the 
winter  and  spring  at  Susa,  to  have  removed  to  Ecbatana  for 
the  summer :  the  elevated  position  of  that  city  rendering  it  an 


»  NoteYy,p.521. 
*  This  roate  is  clearly  the  same  as 
that  now  known  as  the  lower  or  Ghe* 


rmsir  road.    (See  Abbott,  in  Oeograr 
phical  Journal,  yoI.  xxt.  p.  57.) 
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eligible  residence  during  the  summer  heats.  At  the  same 
time  he  took  the  opportunity  to  explore  in  person  the  rivers  of 
Susiana,  and  while  he  sent  the  main  body  of  his  army  by  land 
under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  he  himself  embarked  on 
board  the  fleet  and  descended  the  riyer  Eulaeus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,*  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  and 
then  ascended  that  river  to  the  city  of  Opis,*  where  he  rejoined 
the  army  under  Hephsestion.  It  was  at  Opis  that  a  memorable 
mutiny  broke  out  among  his  soldiers,  which  led  to  the  deter- 
mination to  send  home  a  large  portion  of  his  Greek  and 
Macedonian  veterans  under  the  command  of  Craterus. 

Alexander's  stay  at  Ecbatana  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
his  friend  Hephaestion.  When  the  first  extravagant  outbreak 
of  grief  for  his  loss  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  the  king  was 
led,  apparently  by  the  mere  craving  for  excitement,  to  conduct 
in  person  an  expedition  against  the  Gossseans,  a  predatory 
tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the  wild 
mountain  region  on  the  borders  of  Media  and  Susiana,  where 
they  adjoined  the  Uxians,  a  people  of  similar  habits  and  pro- 
bably of  kindred  raceJ  The  broad  belt  of  rugged  mountains, 
collectively  known  to  later  geographers  as  Mt.  Zagrus,  which 
extends  from  the  confines  of  Armenia  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  forms  at  the  present  day  the  boundary 
between  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  indeed  in  all 
ages  been  occupied  by  a  number  of  wild  tribes,  who  have 
maintained  a  practical  independence  in  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, though  compelled  from  time  to  time  to  a  nominal  sub- 


*  The  relations  of  the  river  Eulrnis 
wilh  the  PasitigriB  and  the  other  rivers 
of  Susiaoa  will  be  considered  in  a  sub- 
sequent chapter.  ^ 

*  We  have  already  seen  (Chapter  X. 
Note  H,  p.  (373)  that  the  position  of 
Opis  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. Though  it  appears  at  this 
time,  as  weU  as  during  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon,  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, it  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
titrabo  into  a  mere  viUage  (Btrab.  zvi. 
p.  739  J.    The  rapid  decline  of  the  cities 


in  this  pirt  of  Asia  has  been  already 
advertea  to.    See  Chap.  X.  Note  K. 

'  The  Coassaans  bad  never  been  per- 
manently subdued  by  the  Persians. 
The  Great  King  was  oontented  to  pay 
tliem  a  sum  of  money,  whenever  he 
had  occasion  to  pass  tlirough  their  ter- 
ritory on  his  way  from  £cbatana  to 
Babylon  (Strab.  xv.  p.  524).  This  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  causes,  as  in  the 
similar  case  of  the  Uxians,  that  led 
Alexander  to  undertake  their  subju- 
gation. 
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mission.  On  the  present  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Cosseeans  was  put  to  the  sword,'  notwithstanding 
which  their  name  reappears  in  history  shortly  afterwards,  as 
occupying  the  same  abodes  and  exercising  the  same  predatory 
habits.* 

§  5.  It  was  during  his  stay  at  Ecbatana  also  that  Alexander 
sent  down  an  ofBcer  of  the  name  of  Heraclides  into  Hyrcania 
(Mazanderan)  with  orders  to  cut  timber  and  construct  ships 
for  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  his  intention  to 
send  a  fleet  to  explore  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nearchus  had  done  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Erythraean  Sea,  with  the  view  of  determining  (we  are  told) 
whether  it  communicated  with  the  Euxine,  or  was  only  a  Gulf 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.^  These  are  the  expressions  of  Arrian, 
which  are  doubtless  taken  from  his  original  authorities.  The 
sound  view,  held  long  before  by  Herodotus,  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  was  wholly  unconnected  with  any  other,  appears  at  this 
time  to  have  been  generally  abandoned. 

§  6.  In  the  spring  of  b.o.  323  Alexander  returned  to  Babylon, 
which  he  appears  to.  have  designed  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
vast  empire.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  met  by  a  number 
of  embassies  from  various  nations,  with  some  of  whom  he  had 
previously  had  no  communication.  It  is  probable  that  not 
only  had  the  fame  of  his  great  exploits  and  conquests  in  Asia 
spread  itself  throughout  the  inhabited  world ;  but  that  some 
rumours  of  the  vast  projects  he  was  supposed  to  entertain  of 
future  conquests  towards  the  West,  as  extensive  as  those  he 
had  already  achieved  in  the  East,  had  reached  the  nations 
with  whom  he  might  thus  be  brought  in  contact.  It  is  remark- 
able indeed  that  almost  all  the  legations  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
as  presenting  themselves  on  this  occasion,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  this  motive,  and  were  no  doubt  designed, 
not  merely  to  congratulate  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  but  to  pro- 


•  Arrian.    Anab.    vii.    15 ;    Diodor.    I      »  Diodor.  xix.  19. 
xvii.  Ill ;  Plut  Alex.  72.  |      1  Arriun,  Anab.  vii.  16,  §  2. 
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pitiate  or  conciliate  the  intending  conqaeror  of  Africa  and 
Europe.  *Thns  we  find  enumerated :  the  Libyans,  meaning 
doubtless  the  tribes  who  bordered  on  the  Cyrenaica;  the 
Ethiopians,  from  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  south ; 
and  the  Scythians,  from  beyond  the  Euxine  to  the  north. 
Among  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  we  find  mention, 
not  only  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  the  nations  of  Southern 
Italy,  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians,  then  rising  to  importance 
as  the  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter  declined,  but  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians also,  and  even  of  the  still  more  distant  Gauls  (Keltse) 
and  Iberians.  In  several  cases,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  for 
the  first  time  that  individuals  of  these  strange  races  had  been 
beheld  either  by  Greeks  or  Macedonians.^ 

It  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  we  could  believe  the 
statement  found  in  some  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  that 
among  the  deputations  which  presented  themselves  on  this 
occasion  was  one  from  the  rising  republic  of  Bome.  Unfor- 
tunately the  authority  for  this  fact  is  not  such  as  we  can  rely 
on  with  confidence,  though  it  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
hesitation  as  the  fiction  of  a  later  time.  It  is  reported  by 
Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Clitarchus,  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander,^  but  undoubtedly  one  of  those  writers  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  marvellous  and  exaggerated 
stories  with  which  his  history  has  been  disfigured.  In  this 
instance,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  motive  he  could 
have  had,  at  so  early  a  period,  for  the  interpolation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the  im- 
portance.* 

§  7.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Alexander  at  this  time 
really  entertained  projects,  however  vague,  of  extensive  con- 
quests towards  the  west,  and  of  extending  the  confines  of  his 
empire  both  in  Europe  and  Africa.  But  the  design  upon 
which  he  was  more  immediately  bent,  was  the  circumnavigation 


•  Arrian,  vu.  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  113.  »  HisL  Nat.  iii.  5,  §57. 

*  Note  Zz,  p.  522. 
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and  conquest  of  Arabia,  a  vast  country,  of  which  little,  if  any- 
thing, more  was  known  than  in  the  days  of  Herodotus*  With 
a  view  to  this  great  enterprise  he  had  already,  before  his 
journey  into  Media^  given  orders  for  the  construction  in  the 
ports  of  Phoenicia,  of  numerous  vessels,  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  which  were  then  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
overland  to  the  Euphrates,  down  which  river  they  were  after- 
wards floated  to  Babylon.^  No  less  than  forty-seven  ships 
were  actually  conveyed  overland  in  this  manner  to  Babylon : 
of  these  two  were  quinqueremes,  or  ships  with  five  banks  of 
oars,  three  of  four  banks,  and  twelve  triremes,  the  remaining 
thirty  being  smaller  vessels,  of  only  thirty  oars  each.*  On  his 
return  to  Babylon  Alexander  found  there  all  these  ships  in  a 
state  of  readiness,  in  addition  to  the  fleet  that  had  been  pre- 
viously under  the  command  of  Nearchus.  But  not  content 
with  this,  he  set  to  work  to  construct  additional  vessels  of 
cypress  wood,  the  only  timber  to  be  found  in  Babylonia ;  and 
began  the  excavation  of  a  gigantic  dock,  designed  to  be  capable 
of  containing  a  thousand  ships  of  war.* 

Meanwhile,  with  that  providence  which  characterizes  almost 
all  his  enterprises,  notwithstanding  the  charge  of  hasty  rash- 
ness so  frequently  brought  against  him,  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  interval  of  delay  during  the  construction  of  his  fleet,  to 
send  out  several  officers,  with  light  vessels  of  thirty  oars,  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  important  expedition.  One  of  these, 
Archias,  proceeded  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tylos,  which  was 
described  as  large  and  tolerably  fertile,  circumstances  which 
render  it  certain  that  it  must  have  been  the  island  now  known 
as  that  of  Bahrein.*    A  second  explorer,  of  the  name  of  An- 


*  When  we  consider  the  amount  of 
time  and  lahonr  that  it  coat  Colonel 
Oheaney  to  transport  his  two  smaU 
steamers  in  the  same  manner  ftrom 
Selencia  to  the  Euphrates,  we  are  struck 
with  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
tai^  thus  tuocessfunyaoooiuplished  by 
the  oflkers  of  Alexander.     But  the 


secret  of  its  success  no  doubt  lay 
mainly  in  the  unlimited  command  of 
labour  which  he  possessed. 

*  Arrian,  Anab.  yii.  19. 
'  Id.  i&id. 

*  The  island  of  Bahrein  is  now  the 
centre  of  the  pearl  fishery  in  tiie 
Persian  Gulf.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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drosthenes,  a  native  of  Thasos,  advanced  somewhat  farther  and 
traced  for  some  extent  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.*  A 
third,  named  Hieron,  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  proceeded  the 
farthest  of  all ;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  actually  doubled 
the  promontory  of  Maceta  or  Macae,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  had  been  already  seen  by  Nearchus  in  his 
voyage  along  the  opposite  coast.  He  had  been  expressly 
charged  by  Alexander  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  peninsula^ 
to  Heroopolis  at  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea :  but  was  deterred 
by  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  coasts 
as  he  advanced.  How  far  he  really  proceeded,  we  do  not  know : 
but  he  reported  to  Alexander  on  his  return  that  Arabia  was  not 
inferior  in  extent  to  India.^ 

The  reports  of  these  navigators  were  certainly  not  of  an 
encouraging  kind.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  not 
only  adhered  to  his  determination  to  send  Nearchus  with  the 
fleet  to  undertake  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia,  but  was 
himseK  prepared  to  set  out  with  the  army  by  land :  an  enter- 
prise that  could  hardly  have  ended  in  anything  but  disastrous 
failure.     His  preparations  were  indeed  completed,  the  fare- 


no  mention  ii  found  of  this  in  respect 
to  the  island  in  question ;  thougli  the 
existence  of  pearls  in  large  numbers 
and  of  great  value  was  noticed  by 
Nearchus,  at  an  island  near  the  en> 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Pliny  is 
the  first  writer  that  distinctly  sp^iks 
of  the  pearl  fishery  at  Tylos,  which  he 
terms  ^'insulu  plurimis  margaritis 
oeleberrima"  iHisL  NaL  yI  28,  §  148). 
At  the  present  day  the  pearls  of  the 
east  coast  are  considered  very  inferior 
to  those  of  Balirein. 

*  This  is  uU  that  we  are  told  by 
Arrian  concerning  Androsthenes,  but 
his  voyage  is  mentioned  also  bv  Strabo 
(xvi.  8,  §  2),  and  some  particulars  oon- 
oerning  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  cited  from  him  by  Bratos- 
thenes.  He  visited  the  city  of  Gerrha, 
which  became  at  a  later  period  the 
chief  emporinm  of  all  the  trade  of 
Arabia  on  this  side.     He  described  the 


islands  of  Tylos  (or,  as  he  wrote  the 
name.  Tyros)  and  Anidus,  as  ten  dava* 
sail  from  Teredon  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  only  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Maoie.  This  last  is  an 
entire  mistake;  and  probably  aioae 
from  a  confusion  between  Cape  BeUkan, 
a  projecting  headland  near  tne  idands, 
with  the  more  distant  and  more  im- 
portant headland  of  Gape  Mua«eodom. 
On  the  other  hand  Arohias  erroneously 
reported  Tylos  to  be  only  one  day  and 
night's  voyage  &om  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates  (Arrian,  l.e,  §  6),  an  equaUy 
great  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 

>  Arrian,  Anab.  vU.  20,  §§  7-10. 
Arrian  here  gives  us  no  distinct  inti- 
mation of  how  far  Hieron  bad  been 
able  to  advance:  but  he  ebewhere 
{Indioa,  c.  43)  tells  us  tiiai  none  of 
these  navigators  were  able  to  double 
the  headland  of  Macao. 
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well  banquet  given  to  Nearchus  and  his  officers,  and  orders 
actaally  issued  for  the  days  of  departure  both  of  the  fleet  and 
army,  when  Alexander  was  arrested  by  the  fatal  fever,  which 
resulted  in  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  only  ten  days  (June, 
B.C.  323). 

§  8.  His  last  employment  previous  to  his  illness  had  been 
that  of  descending  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  visit  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal,  named  Pallacopas,  designed  apparently  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  waters  of  that  river  during  the  time  of 
inundation.  Alexander  was  deeply  interested  in  everything 
connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris,  and  he  now,  after  carefully  inspecting  the  localities, 
gave  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  new  cut  in  a  more  advan- 
tageous situation.^  At  the  same  time  he  selected  a  site,  which, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Lower  Babylonia,  ap- 
peared to  him  a  favourable  position  for  a  city,  and  gave  orders 
for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  upon  the  spot. 

Of  the  vague  projects  attributed  to  Alexander  had  he  sur- 
vived, it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak:  and  Arrian  justly 
observes  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  those  projects  may 
have  really  been.  But  the  design  ascribed  to  him  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  circumnavigation  of  Arabia  by  that  of  Ethiopia 
and  Libya,  so  as  to  return  by  the  straits  of  Gades  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,^  is  interesting  at  least  as  showing  how 
deeply  rooted  was  the  conviction  that  Africa  cordd  be  circum- 
navigated, and  was  only,  like  Arabia,  a  vast  peninsula. 

§  9.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  geographical  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  proceedings  of  Alexander  in  the  East, 
it  is  necessary  briefly  to  advert  to  the  numerous  cities  founded 
by  him  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions,  many  of  which 
continued  through  long  centuries  and  under  successive  dynas- 
ties to  bear  testimony  to  the  foresight  which  dictated  the 
original  choice  of  the  sites.    It  is  indeed  not  always  possible 


•  Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  21.    Soo  Note  A  A,  p.  524. 
■  IJ.  ib.  vii.  1 :  Plut.  Alex,  c.  68. 
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to  determine  whether  these  cities  were  actually  founded  by  tho 
conqueror  himself,  or  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  suc- 
cessors, as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  of  them  owed  their 
existence  to  Alexander  himself.  Besides  the  famous  city  of 
Alexandria  in  Lower  Egypt — one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
world  that  have  retained  their  prosperity  almost  unbroken  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years — there  are  not  less  than  seven- 
teen other  cities  of  the  same  name  which  are  known  to  us  from 
ancient  writers.  Of  these  the  most  important  are:  1.  Alex- 
andria ad  Issimi,  on  the  past  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  founded 
to  commemorate  the  great  victory  of  Alexander  over  Darius : 
it  is  still  called  Tskenderun  or  Scanderoon,  but  is  also  known 
by  the  Italian  name  of  Alexandretta.  2.  Alexandria  Troas, 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Troad,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Hellespont,  a  foundation  in  the  first  instance  of  Antigonus, 
but  to  which  the  name  of  Alexandria  was  given  by  Lysima- 
chus.  It  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  rose  to  be  a  city  of 
great  importance  under  the  Boman  Empire.  3.  In  Aria,  pro- 
bably occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Artacoana^ 
and  of  the  modem  Herat.  4.  In  Arachosia,  apparently  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Candahar.^  5.  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum, 
called  also  Alexandria  Opiane,  situated  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  Paropamisus  or  Hindoo  Eoosh,  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus.  This  continued  for 
more  than  two  centuries  to  be  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization 
in  these  remote  and  mountainous  regions.*  6.  Alexandria 
Eschate  or  Ultima,  founded  by  Alexander  himself  on  the  banks 
of  the  laxartes,  to  mark  the  farthest  limit  of  his  conquests 
in  that  direction.  It  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Khojend.*  Two  other  cities  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  in  the  same  part  of  Asia ;  one  in 


*  Ammmntis  HBrceUinus,  XXIII.  6, 
§72. 

^  Gonoerning  its  precise  site,  see 
Note  X,  p.  490. 


•  Arrian,  Arwh,  IV.  1,  §  3;  Ptnl,  VI. 
12.  §  6 ;  Cart.  VII.  6.  «  24.  Its  eXAct 
site  has  not  been  deteirnined.  .  See 
above,  p.  430. 
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Bactria  and  one  in  Sogdiana:  besides  which  there  was  an 
Alexandria  in  Margiana,  subsequently  called  Antiochia.^  He 
is  moreover  stated  to  have  founded  two  cities  of  the  same 
name  in  India,  besides  those  of  Bucephala  and  Nicaea  on  the 
Hydaspes :  and  it  has  been  already  noticed  that  on  his  return 
march  he  left  Leonnatus  among  the  OritsB  to  establish  a  new 
settlement,  the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned.^ 

His  example  in  this  respect  was  speedily  followed  by  his 
successors,  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt :  and  we  find  at  a 
later  period  not  less  than  ten  cities  in  different  parts  of  Asia 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  six  that  of  Seleucia,  six  others 
that  of  Apamea,  after  the  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator;  and  six 
that  of  Laodicea,  firom  different  Syrian  princesses  of  the  name 
of  Laodice.  In  like  manner  under  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Africa  became  studded  with 
settlements  of  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  to 
many  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  hereafter. 


'  It  is  almost  certain  that  Alex- 
ander did  not  himself  visit  Marg^na 
(see  above,  p.  432),  but  ho  may  weU 
have  founded  a  city  in  tliat  remarkable 
oabis.  during  his  prolonged  stay  In  the 
neighbouring  Bactria.  Strabo  Indeed 
represents  it  as  first  founded  by  Anti- 
ochua  Soter  (zi/lO,  p.  516) ;  but  Pliny 
distinctly  teUs  us  that  it  was  first 
founded  by  Alexander,  and  again  a 
second  time  by  Antiochns  (Plin.  H.  N. 
vi.  16).  Dr.  0.  MfiUer,  in  the  map  of 
Alexander's  campaigns  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Atlas,  represents  this  Alexandria  as 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Murghab, 
at  the  point  from  whence  Alexander 
turned  off  abruptly  to  Herat.  But  the 
expressions  of  Strabo  seem  to  me 
clearly  to  point  to  a  site  in  the  oasis  of 
Merv,  Uie  fertility  of  which  he  extols 


in  the  highest  terras. 

'  It  is  probable  that  this  speedily 
disappeared,  as  did  those  in  India  itself. 
Of  the  other  cities  of  the  name  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (v. 
*A\9^dif9p€ta)  we  know  nothing;  and 
his  notices  are  too  brief  to  be  relied  on 
alone.  There  is  oertainljr  considerable 
confusion  in  the  article  in  its  present 
state,  and  we  have  greatly  to  regret  in 
this  instance,  as  in  su  many  others, 
that  we  do  not  possess  It  in  its  original 
form,  instead  of  the  meagre  epitome, 
whidi  is  all  that  remains  to  us. 
Ptolemy  has  the  names  of  eight  cities 
of  the  name  of  Alexandria  as  existing 
in  his  time,  among  which  is  one  in 
Oarmania,  not  mentioned  hy  Stephanus 
(vi.  8,  §  14). 
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NOTE  A,  p.  412. 

GOBDITM. 

The  podiion  of  dordiitni,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it 
derived  on  this  occasion  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  Gordian 
knoty  which  is  related  by  all  the  historians  of  Alexander,  is  not 
definitely  ascertained.  Thoogh  the  tradition  referred  to  shews  that 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  onoe  the  capital  of  Phrygia,  and  it  was 
i^parently  still  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
as  it  was  chosen  by  him  for  his  head-qnarters  dnring  a  considerable 
period,  it  speedily  declined  nnder  his  snccessors.  Polybins  terms  it 
a  small  town  (iroXar/iariov,  xxiv.  20) ;  and  in  Straho's  time  it  had 
sunk  into  a  mere  village  (Strab.  xii.  5,  p.  568).  Bnt  Livy,  who 
nndonbtedly  copies  Polybius,  says  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
trade  and  commercial  interconrse,  on  account  of  its  position,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  three  seas,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
several  great  nations  (Li v.  xxxviii.  18).  This  would  sufficiently 
•ocount  for  its  being  selected  by  Alexander  as  the  place  where  he 
waited  for  his  junction  with  Parmenio. 

Quintus  Curtins  also  says  (iii.  1,  §  12)  that  it  was  equidistant 
from  the  two  seas,  the  Eaxine  and  the  Cilician ;  and  though  this 
is  in  any  case  erroneous,  it  would  certainly  seem  to  indicate  a 
central  position,  such  as  that  described  by  Livy.  Most  modem 
geographers  have  notwithstanding  identified  Grordium  with  a  place 
called  Oordiu  Come,  which  was  afterwards  named  Juliopolis  and 
became  a  town  of  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  v.  32, 
§  143 ;  Uin.  Hier.  p.  574).  But  Juliopolis  unquestionably  lay 
within  the  confines  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river  Scopas,  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Sangarius,  while  both  Arrian  and  Q. 
Cnrtius  describe  Gordium  as  situated  on  the  Sangarius.  Nor  can 
Juliopolis  be  said  to  occupy  in  any  sense  a  central  position.  Hence 
Dr.  Mordtmann  has  supposed  it  to  have  been  situated  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sangarius,  a  few  miles  west  of  Sivri  Hissar ;  and  this 
view  is  adopted  by  M.  Perrot  in  the  Eacploration  ArehSoloffigfte  en 
OaUUie  et  Bithynie  (fol.  Paris,  1872,  p.  155).  But  its  ruins  have  not 
yet  been  identified,  and  hence  the  point  must  be  regarded  as  still 
uncertain. 
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NOTE  B,  p.  418. 

THE  PYLiB  CILICIJE, 

**  Alexander  fanoeB  jugi,  qa»  P^l»  appellantnr,  intraTit.  C!ontem- 
platoB  looornm  situm,  non  aliafl  magiB  dicihir  admiratus  esse  felioi- 
tatem  soam  :  obrui  potuisse  vel  saxis  confitebatur,  si  fuissent  qui  in 
subenntes  propellerent."  (Quint.  Cttrtiii.  4,  §  11.)  The  natttral 
difSculties  and  peonliariiies  of  the  pass  are  described  by  that  author 
with  unusual  folness  and  accuracy.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Xenophon  (Anab,  i.  2,  §  21).  The  observations  of  modem  tra- 
vellers folly  confirm  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers  as  to  the  dif&* 
culties  of  this  celebrated  pass  (see  the  passages  already  refexved  to 
in  Chap.  X.  p.  346  note ;  and  especially  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Einneir, 
pp.  115-120);  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  supine 
stupidity  of  the  Persian  commanders,  who  on  the  one  oceasion  left 
it  undefended,  on  the  other,  abandoned  it  vnthout  striking  a  blow, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  Alexander  himself  at  the  headof  his  light- 
armed  troops.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4,  §  4;  Quint.  Curt.  iii.  4, 
§§  11-13.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  414. 

MOUNTAIN  PASSES  NEAB  ISSUS. 


The  topography  of  the  passes  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria, 
and  the  movements  of  the  Greek  and  Persian  armies  in  connexion 
with  them,  before  the  decisive  battle  of  Issus,  were  imperfectly 
understood  by  earlier  writers  in  modem  times,  from  the  want  of 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  localities.  Considerable  confusion  has 
been  also  caused  by  the  expressions  of  ancient  writers,  who  have 
sometimes  used  the  term  '*  pylee "  to  denote  narrow  defiles  of  very 
small  extent,  which  were  really  closed  by  gates ;  at  others  have 
applied  the  same  term  to  mountain  passes  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  strength,  with  no  such  artificial  defences*  Such  were 
the  Ciliciau  gates  described  in  the  preceding  note ;  and  the  Syrian 
Gates  (PylaB  Syriss),  which  led  directly  from  Myriandrus  into  the 
interior  towards  the  Eaphrates,  and  which  certainly  correfipond  to 
the  modem  Pass  of  Beilan.  Xenophon  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
seen,  gives  the  name  of  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  to  two  actual 
fortified  gates  between  Issns  and  Myriandrus,  which  in  his  time 
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formed   the  frontiers  of  tlie  two  ooontries.      (Xenophon,  Andb. 
i  4,  §  4.    See  Chapter  X.  Note  E,  p.  364.) 

Another  source  of  oonfnsion  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  hath 
the  mountain  chains  which  descend  from  the  great  range  of  Mount 
Taums  to  the  sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issos  or  Scanderoon, 
were  known  to  ancient  writers  as  Mount  Amanus.  Hence  Strabo 
(xiv.  5,  p.  676)  gives  the  name  of  the  Amanian  Gates  (*AfiayiScv 
mSktu)  to  a  pass  on  the  tDeat  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  small  fort  and  an  actual  gateway ;  while 
Arrian  certainly  applies  the  term  (ras  irvAas  tus  *A/Aayucas  KoXovfjuofon^ 
ii.  7.  1)  to  a  pass  across  the  mountain  ridge  which  formed  the 
eastern  branch  of  Mount  Amanus. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  considerations,  and  with  the  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  localities,  resulting  from  the  observations  of 
Oolonel  Chesney  and  others,  the  account  given  by  Arrian  becomes 
dearly  intelligible.  Alexander  advanced  from  Mallus,  where  hd 
had  halted,  on  hearing  that  Darius  was  encamped  with  his  whole 
army  at  Sochi,  a  place  which  cannot  be  identified,  but  was  dearly 
situated  in  the  great  Syrian  plain  east  of  the  Amanus  (Arrian, 
ii.  6,  §  3).  He  paased  through  the  narrow  defiles  along  the  coast 
without  difficulty,  having  previously  sent  Parmenio  to  occupy  them 
(ii.  5,  §  1),  and  thus  encountered  no  obstacle  in  passing  the  gates 
which  separated  Cilicia  from  Syria— obviously  the  same  desciibed 
by  Xenophon.  But  when  he  had  arrived  at  Myriandrus,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Beilan  Pass,  he  learned  that  Darius,  instead  of  awaiting 
his  attack  in  the  plains  of  Syria,  had  crossed  the  mountain  (the 
eastern  ridge  of  Mount  Amanus)  and  descended  upon  Lssus,  where  he 
found  himself  unawares  in  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army. 
Alexander  immediately  turned  back  to  engage  him,  reoccupied  the 
passage  of  the  gates  without  opposition,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
on  the  river  Pinarus,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Issus, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name  (Arrian,  ii.  8 ;  Strabo,  I.  e.).  The 
Pinarus  may  be  safely  identified  with  the  stream  now  called  the 
Deli-tchai;  and  the  pass  called  by  Arrian  the  Amanian  Gates,  by 
which  Darius  crossed  the  mountains,  is  one  that  leads  directly 
across  the  range  to  the  head-waters  of  this  stream,  and  descends  its 
valley  to  a  place  now  called  Bayas. 

The  difficulties  that  remain  in  regard  to  the  topography  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  have  reference  to  the  position  of  the  various  towns  on 
its  shores ;  a  subject  that  has  been  much  complicated  by  the  founda- 
tion, in  later  times,  of  the  two  cities  of  Alexandria  (the  modem 
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IskenderuB  or  Soanderoon),  and  Nioopolis.  Besides  the^e  there  were 
(in  addition  to  Imus  itself  and  Myriandrus,  the  only  cities  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  Alexander),  Bhosus,  noticed  by  Strabo 
iJL  c)j  and  Baiao,  evidently  a  watering-place  that  grew  np  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  name  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  Itineraries  (Jitn. 
Jmt.  p.  146,  ilts.  JEKer.  p.  580).  Hence  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
identify  the  various  ruins  which  are  scattered  around  the  shores 
of  this  beautiful  bay.  But  their  exact  determination  is  of  little 
importanoe  in  connection  with  our  immediate  subject* 


NOTE  D,  p.  415. 

MABOH  TO  THE  OBAGLE  OF  AMMOK. 

Strabo  justly  remarks  that  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
tales  which  were  related,  of  the  army  being  guided  by  two  serpents, 
or  according  to  another  account,  by  two  ravens,  when  they  became 
bewildered  in  the  desert  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  3,  §  3 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
7,  §  15;  Diodor.  xvii.  49;  Strabo,  xvii.  pp.  813,  814),  The  story 
that  the  army  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the  sudden  and 
most  unusual  occurrence  of  a  storm  of  rain,  when  their  provision  of 
water  had  entirely  £dled  them,  after  only  four  days'  march,  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  foresight  and  care  uniformly  displayed 
by  Alexander  in  such  matters ;  nor  is  rain  a  very  unusual  circum- 
stance in  this  country  in  the  winter.  It  appears  indeed  that  there 
are  no  wells  on  the  direct  line  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Oasis : 
but  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  for  the  whole  journey  is  carried 
without  difficulty  at  the  present  day,  by  caravans,  and  Alexander 
could  unquestionably  have  done  the  same  (Browne's  Travels^  p. 
16  ;  Bennell,  Oeogr.  of  Herodoi.  p.  580).  Nor  could  there  be  any 
want  of  native  guides  to  a  locality  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
frequentiy  visited  by  travellers  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
though  Alexander  Was  the  first  who  conducted  an  army  thither. 
What  amount  of  forces  he  led  with  him  we  are  not  informed,  but 
it  was  probably  not  considerable.  No  resistance  could  be  anticipated 
from  the  peaceful  and  feeble  Ammonians:  and  Alexander  only 
took  with  him  from  Memphis  the  select  corps  of  the  Hypaspists  or 
foot-guards,  with  the  light-armed  Agrianes  and  archers,  and  a 
single  squadron  of  cavalry  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  1,  §  4).  But  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  even  this  force  accompanied  him  on  the 
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anarch  to  AmmonianL  It  may  be  added  that  the  lime  of  year  was 
favopiable.  M«  Parthey  baa  indeed  inferred  from  an  ezpreeaion  of 
Appian  (jB.  Oiv.  ii.  149)  that  the  expedition  took  place  during  the  hot- 
test season  (Parthey,  p.  164) :  bnt  this  is  evidently  a  mistalrfs  or 
rather  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish.  Alexander  did  not  enter  Egypt 
till  the  antomn  of  the  year  B.C.  332,  and  quitted  Memphis  on  his 
return  to  Phomicia  early  the  following  spring.  (See  Clinton's  FatU 
HeOenidy  voL  iL  p.  154 ;  Orote's  Greece,  yoL  xii.  pp.  197-203.)  The 
march  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  must  therefore  have  taken  place  in 
the  heart  of  the  winter. 

It  is  singular  that  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the  con- 
temporary accounts  as  to  the  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  hig 
return :  Aristobulus  describing  him  as  returning  by  the  same  route 
by  which  he  had  come,  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  asserting 
that  he  had  followed  a  more  direct  route  to  Memphis.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  4,  §  5.)  Such  a  difference  between  two  of  the  most 
authentic  and  best  informed  historians  shows  us  that  we  must  be 
careful  in  accepting  without  question  geographical  statements  con- 
coming  the  operations  of  Alexander,  even  where  they  can  be  safely 
assumed  to  rest  on  contemporary  testimony. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Q.  Curtius  (who,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  many  others,  may  probably  have  followed  good  authorities) 
distinctly  speaks  of  camels  accompanying  the  army  to  carry  a  pro- 
vision of  water,  though  this  also,  according  to  his  account,  failed 
them  after  the  fourth  day.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  we 
find  mention  of  camels  thus  employed  by  the  Oreeks  in  Africa. 
(Q.  Curt.  iv.  30,  §  12.)    See  Chapter  VIIL  Note  A. 


NOTE  E,  p.  415. 

THE  OASIS  OF  AMMON. 


It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  site  of  the 
Oasis  of  Ammon  has  been  discovered  and  visited  by  modem  tra- 
vellers. The  Oasis  of  Siwah  was  first  seen  by  Browne  in  1792, 
who  however  appears  himself  to  have  doubted  whether  this  was 
the  locality  of  the  celebrated  temple,  a  conclusion  that  was  first 
established  upon  incontrovertible  grounds  by  Major  Bennell  in  his 
Geography  of  Herodotus  (first  edition),  published  in  1799.  Mean- 
while the  site  had  been  again  visited  by  Homemann  in  1798,  and 
afterwards  by  Cailliaud  in  1819.    Since  that  time  it  has  been  care- 
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fully  examined  and  repeatedly  desoribed:  among  others  by  Minutoli, 
Jomard,  Bayle  St  John,  and  Hamilton.  All  the  information  col* 
lected  by  these  BUCoesBive  travellers  has  been  brought  together 
and  carefoUy  analysed  by  M.  Farthey  in  his  excellent  memoir 
(Dot  Ordkel  und  die  Oaae  de$  Ammon)  pnblibhcd  in  the  Ti-ansao- 
tions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1862,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form,  4to,  1862. 

The  greater  part  of  these  modem  travellers  have  followed  the 
more  direct  route  from  Cairo  by  the  Fayoum,  the  part  where  the 
X3ultivated  region  of  Egypt  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Oasis: 
but  Browne  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Alexandria  as  far  as  a  point 
about  20  miles  short  of  Paraatonium,  from  whence  he  struck  into 
the  interior. .  The  caravan  with  which  he  travelled  took  thirteen 
days  on  the  journey,  seven  of  which  lay  along  the  sea-coast  and  six 
across  the  desert.  The  latter  portion  comprised  Bixty-five  hours 
and  a  half  of  actual  travelling,  a  space  which  could  hardly  be 
traversed  by  a  force  like  that  of  Alexander  in  less  than  eight  days. 

The  direct  distance  from  Siwah  to  the  sea  at  Faraetonium  (Marsa 
Berek)  is  about  140  G.  miles.  To  accomplish  this  in  eight  days  would 
lequlre  a  rate  of  marching  somewhat  exceeding  that  of  the  seven 
days  from  Qaza  to  Felusium,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  march  to 
Ammonium  were  probably  in  reality  greater.  But  in  the  one  case 
Alexander  had  with  him  a  comparatively  small  force  :  in  tbe  other 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  main  army. . 


NOTE  F,  p.  416. 

THAPSACU8. 


We  have  already  seen  that  ThapsacuB  veas  at  this  period  the 
habitual  place  of  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  a  drcumstance  which 
rendered  it  a  place  of  great  importance  (see  above,  Chapter  X. 
p.  365).  It  vras  here  that  the  younger  Gyrus  crossed  the  river 
(Xen.  Anab.  i.  4,  §§  11, 17) ;  and  here  also  Darius  crossed  it  on  his 
advance  to  Issus,  as  well  as  on  his  retreat  after  tbe  battle  (Arrian, 
Anob.  ii.  18,  §  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  7,  §  1).  The  Fersian  king  had,  how- 
ever, taken  the  precaution  (as  was  afterwards  done  by  Alexander) 
to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  notwithstanding 
which  his  army  occupied  not  less  than  five  days  on  the  passage 
(Q.Curtl.c.). 
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No  indioation  is  afforded  ub  of  the  route  by  whicli  Alexander 
directed  his  maroh  from  Phtenioia  to  ThapsactiB ;  a  point  of  some 
geographioal  interest.  Cnrtins  indeed  tells  ns  that  he  took  eloTen 
days  on  the  niHich  (nndecimis  oastris  ad  Enphraten  perrentt,  iv.  37, 
{  12),  but  without  indicating  the  point  from  which  they  were 
reckoned ;  which  renders  the  notice  wholly  useless.  Cyrus,  as  we 
have  seen,  took  twelve  days  on  the  march  from  Myriandms  to 
Thapsaous;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Alexander 
returned  so  &r  north  befoi*e  striking  into  the  interior.  We  last 
hear  of  him  at  Tyre,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  moved  from  thence 
to  Damascus,  which  was  at  this  time  the  most  important  city  in 
Syria,  and  had  been  already  reduced  by  Parmenio  after  the  battle 
of  Issus ;  and  from  thenoe  through  Coele-Syria  by  Emesa  to  the 
Euphrates,  but  the  route  by  which  he  crossed  the  desert,  and 
the  point,  where  he  first  stmck  on  the  Euphrates,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Thapsaous  continued  during  the  early  period  of  the  Selenptdan 
monarchy  to  be  the  customary  point  at  which  the  Euphrates  was 
crossed ;  hence  the  importance  attached  to  it  by  Eratosthenes. 
It  appears  also  from  the  expressions  of  Strabo  that  at  this  period 
the  river  was  traversed  by  a  bridge  (meaning  of  course  a  bridge 
of  boath);  but  in  the  time  of  the  geographer  this  had  ceased 
to  be  the  case  (he  uses  the  exprec^sion  Avb  @a^aKov  xa^  S  71^  to 
{[cvy/xa  rov  Ev^drov  to  iraXawy,  xvi.  c.  1,  §  21) ;  and  under  the 
Boman  Empire  it  sank  into  a  place  of  no  importance — the  cus- 
tomary passage  of  the  Euphrates  having  then  been  transferred  to 
Zeugma,  opposite  to  the  modem  town  of  Bir.  Hence  we  find  Dion 
Cassius  (xl.  c.  17)  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  was 
the  point  where  Alexander  himself  had  crossed  the  river.  The 
paved  causeways,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  \isib1e,  leading 
down  to  the  river  on  each  side,  probably  belong  to  the  period  when 
there  was  the  bridge  of  boats  at  this  point. 


NOTE  G,  p.  417. 

BATTLE   OP  ARBELA. 

Arrian  has  himself  pointed  out  the  error,  which  appears  to  have 
been  widely  diffused  in  his  time,  of  supposing  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  at  Arbela,  while  it  really  took  place  at  a  distance  of 
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600  stadia  (60  O.  miles)  from  that  city  (Arrian,  Anab,  v.  11,  §  5). 
Gangamela,  near  whioh  it  was  actually  fought,  was,  as  he  remarks, 
not  a  city,  but  merely  a  large  village,  and  the  name  being  strange 
and  unfamiliar  to  Greek  ears,  they  had  preferred  to  call  the  battle 
after  the  more  celebrated  city  of  Arbela  (Id.  ib.  §  6).  Strabo  con- 
firms this  statement,  and  tells  us,  moreover,  that  the  name  of 
Gaogamela  signified  "  the  house  of  a  camel,^'  the  village  having 
been  assigned  by  Darius  Hystaspes  as  the  place  of  support  for  one 
of  his  camels  that  had  done  good  service  in  his  Scythian  expedition 
(Strab.  rvi.  1,  §  3). 

The*  exact  site  of  Gaugamela  has  not  been  determined ;  nor  can 
this  be  wondered  at :  a  large  village  in  an  open  plain  is  not  likely 
to  have  left  any  permanent  vestiges,  and  no  tradition  remains  to 
point  it  out.  Arrian  tells  us  that  it  was  situated  on  a  small  river, 
which  he  names  Bumodus  or  Bumadus  ^the  reading  is  uncertain), 
at  a  distance  of  600  stadia  from  Arbela,  but  he  afterwards  adds — 
"or  500  according  to  the  lowest  estimate" — thus  showing  how 
vague  was  his  knowledge  of  the  actual  distance.  Prom  Arbela  to 
the  river  Lycus  (the  Great  Zab),  which  was  interposed  between  that 
city  and  the  field  of  battle,  is  less  than  20  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line ; 
and  a  further  distance  of  25  G.  miles  would  carry  us  as  far  as  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh,  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of  Mosul  on  the 
Tigris.  Yet  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  battle  was  really  fought 
in  the  extensive  open  plain  between  the  Tigris,  the  river  Lycus, 
and  the  mountains  of  Gordyene.  The  river  Bumodus  affords  the 
only  clue  to  the  nearer  identification  of  the  site,  for  the  only  con- 
siderable stream  which  traverses  the  plain  in  question  is  the 
Qhazir,  which  falls  into  the  Zab  about  20  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tigris  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  must  represent 
the  Bumodus.  In  this  case,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Arrian  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  field  of  battle  from  Arbela  must  be 
regarded  as  considerably  overrated.  On  the  other  hand  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Ghazir  would  accord  well  with  the  statement  of 
Q.  Curtius  that  the  Bumodus  (or  Bumelus  as  he  Mrrites  the  name) 
was  80  stadia  distant  from  the  Lycus  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  36,  §  10). 

Mr.  Layard,  who,  as  he  himself  remarks,  must  probably,  in  his 
ride  from  Nineveh  to  Bavian,  have  crossed  the  very  spot  where  the 
battle  was  fought,  adds :  '*  The  whole  of  the  country  between  the 
Makloub  range  and  the  Tigris  is  equally  well  suited  to  the 
operations  of  mighty  armies,  but  from  the  scanty  topographical 
details  given  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  wo  are  unable  to 
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identify  the  exact  place  of  his  Tictory.  It  is  cnrious  that  hitherto 
no  remains  or  relics  have  been  tamed  up  by  the  plough,  which 
would  serve  to  mark  the  precise  site  of  so  great  a  battle  as  that  of 
Arbela  "  (Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  208). 

Since  the  above  remarks  were  written^  the  ground  has  beeit 
accurately  surveyed  by  an  engineer,  M.  Cemik,  but  his  observations 
(which  are  published  in  Petermann's  MiUheilungeny  ErgamungtJuft^ 
No.  45)  do  not  throw  much  additional  light  upon  the  subject ;  for 
the  reasons  already  stated.  It  is  clear  from  his  map  that  the  opea 
undulating  plaieau  which  extends  from  the  river  Ohazir  westwards 
to  the  Tigris,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situated  the  modem 
village  of  Kermelis,  was  the  scene  of  the  great  battle,  but  beyond 
this  we  cannot  go.  The  distances  given  by  him  from  Arbela  by 
the  direct  road  to  Mosul  are :  from  Erbil  to  Senieh,  where  it  orossee 
the  Zab,  30  kilometres;  thence  to  Kermelis,  18  kilometres,  and 
from  Kermelis  to  Mosul,  25.  The  actual  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action  to  Arbela  could  not  therefore  have  exceeded  48  kilometres* 
or  about  30  English  miles,  instead  of  the  600  stadia  (60  G.  miles) 
stated  by  Arrian. 

Another  question  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  battle, 
which  has  hitherto  received  but  little  attention,  is  that  of  the  place 
where  Alexander  crossed  the  Tigris.  On  this  point  our  ancient 
authorities  give  us  no  direct  inforinatiun ;  but  we  learn  from 
Arrian  that  after  crossing  the  river  hy  fording  it,  he  marched  fur 
four  days  through  the  plain  of  Aturia  (Assyria)  with  the  Gordyssan 
mountains  on  his  left  hand  (Arrian,  iii.  7.  §  7),  and  it  was  only  on 
the  fourth  day  that  his  scouts  brought  him  word  that  he  was 
approaching  the  great  army  of  Darius.  This  statement  seems 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  view,  adopted  by  Mr.  Grote  as  well  as 
by  other  writers,  that  he  crossed  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  almost  directly 
opposite  to  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  it  could  not  have  been 
more  than  20  miles  distant.  On  the  other  hand  Droysen,  who 
carries  him  up  the  river  as  far  as  Jezireh-ibn-Omar  (Bezabde), 
appears  to  err  at  least  as  much  in  the  opposite  direction;  that 
place  being  not  less  than  85  G.  miles  above  Mosul,  and  more  than 
100  from  the  scene  of  action.  Colonel  Chesney  supposes  him  to 
have  orobsed  at  a  place  called  Eski  Mosul,  about  25  miles  above  the 
present  town  of  that  name;  and  this  seems  the  most  probable 
suggestion.  It  appears  that  the  Tigris  is  fordable  at  many  points 
above  Mosul,  though  not  without  difficulty;  and  the  description 
given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Alex- 
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ander  and  his  army  in  crossing  the  river,  is  probably  but  little 
exaggerated  (Q»  Giirt.  ix.  37,  38). 


NOTE  H,  p.  417. 

BETREAT  OF  DARIUS  TO  EOBATANA. 

The  rente  taken  by  Darius  in  his  flight  from  the  field  of  Arbela 
to  Ecbatana  was  probably  that  which  enters  the  mountain  chain  of 
Mount  Zagros  near  Rowandiz,  and  crosses  the  pass  of  Eeli-Shin  io 
Sidek  and  UshneL  This  route,  which  was  first  explored  by  Major 
(now  Sir  Henry)  Bawlinsou,  and  is  described  by  him  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Qeographical  Society  (vol.  x.  p.  20-24),  appeal's  to  have  been 
in  all  ages  a  frequented  passage  from  the  plains  of  Assyiia  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Media :  and  would  be  a  natural  line  of  retreat 
for  Darius,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  placing  the  defiles 
of  Mount  2iagros  between  him  and  the  victorious  Alexander.  It  is 
indeed  expressly  mentioned  by  Arrian  that  it  was  a  route  not  easily 
practicable  for  a  large  army  (^  3c  hrX  Mi;Stas  fi€yaKt^  crrparcv/Aari  ovk 
cvTTopos.  Anah.  iii.  16.  §  2).  This  object  once  attained,  and  having 
reached  the  highlands  of  Media,  he  could  easily  turn  off  to  the  right 
to  Ecbatana.  In  doing  so  he  would  gain  the  additional  advantage 
of  securing  the  only  remaining  royal  city  which  he  could  hope  to 
preserve  from  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  suggestion  of  Sir 
H.  B.  that  by  following  this  pass  he  retreated  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  (supposed)  northern  Ecbatana  (at  Takhti-Sul^jnan),  and 
afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  the  well-known  city  of  Media, 
where  we  distinctly  find  him  stationed  when  Alexander  lesumed 
operations  against  him,  is  one  of  those  gratuitous,  though  ingenious, 
conjectures  by  which  that  author  has  sought  to  prop  up  his  theory 
of  the  existence  of  two  Ecbatanas.   (See  Chapter  YII.  Note  E.) 


NOTE  I,  p.  418. 

PASSES  BETWEEN   SUSA  AND  PERSEPOLIS. 

The  exact  line  of  route  followed  by  Alexander  on  the  march  from 
Susa  to  Ferscpolis  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  geography  of 
the8e«ugged  mountain  tracts  is  still  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
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the  natural  difficulties  of  the  coontry  are  radi  that  ahnoat  ereiy 
line  of  ronte  presentB  narrow  defiles  and  pmrneii  reeemhling  thoae 
described  by  the  historianB  of  Alexander.  It  appears  to  result 
clearly  from  the  acoonnt  of  Arrian,  when  oompaied  with  those  of 
Q,  Cnrtins  and  Diodorus,  that  there  were  two  separate  psnocs,  the 
one  leading  into  the  territory  of  the  Uzian  monntameerB»  the  other 
from  thence  into  the  Talley  of  the  Araxes  and  the  plain  of  Perse- 
polisy  and  that  between  them  there  intervened  a  space  of  five  days' 
marclL  It  was  the  second  of  these  to  which  Arrian  gives  the  name 
of  **  the  Persian  Grates  **  (Pyl»  Persidis),  while  they  aie  termed  by 
Cnrtins  and  Diodoms  **  the  Sosian  Gates"  (Pyl»  Sosianae).  Both 
names  clearly  indicate  that  the  line  of  ronte  was  one  of  ordinary 
commnnication  between  Sosa  and  Penis,  and  Arrian  incidentally 
notices  the  existence  of  a  road  practicable  for  wheel  carriages 
(ofLaitToi),  Bnt  this  load  led  at  each  point  through  a  narrow 
gorge  which  was  closed  by  artificial  fortifications,  and  occupied  by  a 
hostile  force.  In  both  cases,  Alexander  succeeded  in  tumiDg  the 
defile,  and  sending  round  a  light  body  of  troops,  which  fell  upon 
the  defenders  from  the  heights  above:  and  thus  made  hiTnaAlf 
master  of  the  passes,  which  he  would  have  been  unable  to  force  by 
a  direct  attack.  (Arrian,  Andb.  iiL  17, 18 ;  Q.  Curt  v.  3-5 ;  Diodor. 
xvii.  67,  68.) 

The  passes  in  question  have  been  but  little  explored  in  recent 
times,  almost  all  modem  travellers  having  proceeded  from  Bushire 
direct  to  Shiraz.  But  in  1810  Colonel  Monteith  and  Maodonald 
Kinneir  followed  a  route  from  the  ruins  of  Susa  to  Shiiaz,  which 
must  nearly,  if  not  quite,  coincide  with  that  taken  by  Alexander. 
(See  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  f  Ae  Pernan  Empire^  4to.  1813, 
pp.  ITr-l^ ;  and  a  Memoir  by  General  Monteith  in  the  Journal  of 
Oeogr.  Society^  voL  xxvii.  pp.  108-119.)  The  most  formidable 
passes  which  they  tiaversed  were  one  between  the  valley  of  Basht 
and  a  rock  fortress  called  Eotlah  Sufid,  which  would  seem  to  cor- 
respond well  with  the  pass  through  the  land  of  the  Uxians,  with 
which  it  is  identified  by  Colonel  Monteith:  and  one  called  the 
Kotul  Sucreab,  but  a  few  miles  above  it.  But  it  seems  impossible 
to  accept  this  last  as  representing  the  Persian  Grates,  which  were 
separated  from  the  other  pass  by  a  considerable  interval,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  only  a  short  distance  from  PersepoHs. 
It  was  apparently  immediately  after  passing  through  them  that 
Alexander  descended  to  the  river  called  by  Diodorus  and  Cnrtins 
'  the  Araxes,  which  is  certainly  the  same  as  the  stream  now*caUed 
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the  Bnndamiry  wHch  is  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Shiraz  to 
PersepoUs,  and  is  a  rapid  and  fonnidable  stream. 

The  narrative  of  Arrian  is  nnfortunatelj  very  far  from  clear : 
probably  frx>m  his  having  himself  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
localities :  while  those  of  Q.  Onrtins  and  Diodonis  are  evidently 
derived  frt>m  a  different  authority,  and  it  appears  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  two.  But  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  we  feel 
strongly  the  disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  consult  the  original 
and  contemporary  authorities.  Had  we  possessed  the  original 
narratives  of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  found  in  them  local  details  which  would  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  the  question.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
the  localities^  with  especial  reference  to  it,  might  still  throw  much 
light  on  the  subject. 


NOTE  K,  p.  418. 

THE  VYLM  OASPUE. 

The  Caspian  Gates,  or  PylsB  CaspisB,  obtained,  partly  in  conse« 
quence  of  the  prominent  position  which  they  assumed  on  this 
occasion,  a  great  celebrity  among  Greek  geographers,  and  hold  an 
important  place  in  the  geographical  discussions  of  Eratosthenes. 
Though  little  known  or  noticed  in  modem  times,  they  really  con- 
stitute a  pass  of  considerable  importance,  through  which  must 
always  have  lain  the  line  of  direct  communication  from  Hamadan 
and  the  western  provinces  of  the  Persian  Empire  with  Parthia, 
Bactria,  and  Ariana.  The  pass  in  question  lies,  not  through  the 
main  ridge  of  Mount  Elburz,  which  here  separates  the  plains  of 
Persia  from  the  basin  of  the  Caspian  Sea»  but  through  a  lateral 
range  or  spur  of  those  mountains,  which  strikes  off  to  the  south, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  great  salt  desert  of  Ehorasan :  and  the 
importance  of  the  passage  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  turning  or 
rounding  it  by  passing  through  the  desert.  .Hence  it  is  btill  tra^ 
versed  by  the  most  frequented  route  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  and 
Herat.  The  identity  of  this  pass  with  the  one  now  known  as  the 
Sirdar  Pass,  between  Yeramin  and  Kishlak  in  Khowar,  has  been 
fully  established  by  modem  travellers,  and  thus  one  of  the  most 
important  points  in  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  clearly  fixed. 
(See  Morier's  Second  Journey  in  Persia^  pp.  363 ;  Eraser's  Sioraaan^ 
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p.  291-293,  where  the  whole  sabjeot  is  fhlly  disonsBed:  alsoMut- 
zelFs  Notet  to  Q.  Ckrtm$,  t.  35,  §  1.)  Sir  A.  Bnrnes  fell  into  the 
error  of  identifying  the  Pylas  Oaspiaa  with  the  pass  now  oalled  that 
of  Gadook,  whioh  is  one  of  those  leading  across  the  chain  of  Elbniz 
into  Mazanderan  {TVaceh  to  Bokhara^  toL  ii.  p.  130),  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  this  mistake  by  Wilson  {Arianoj  p.  171).  Its 
identity  with  the  pass  of  Sirdar  was  clearly  pointed  out  by  Rennell 
(Oeography  of  Herodotus,  p.  1 74  note).  The  descriptions  of  modem 
travellers  agree  almost  exactly  with  that  given  by  Pliny  (Httl. 
NiU.  vi.  c.  14,  §  43),  which  he  must  have  derived  from  the  historians 
or  geographers  of  Alexander*    No  details  are  given  by  Arrian. 

The  city  of  Bhagso,  where  Alexander  halted  in  pursuit  of  Darius, 
was  situated  (according  to  Arrian)  at  the  distance  of  one  day*s 
march  from  the  entrance  of  the  Caspian  Grates.  The  site  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  and 
important  city,  at  a  spot  still  called  Ehei  or  Bey,  about  6  miles 
S.E.  of  Teheran.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  indeed  would  transfer  it  to 
Veramin,  much  nearer  the  pass :  but  though  the  distance  of  Rhagse 
from  the  entrance  of  the  passes,  which  is  given  by  Morier  at  ten 
fananga  (about  30  miles)  exceeds  any  ordinary  rate  of  marching, 
Arrian  hhnself  expressly  terms  it  a  very  long  or  forced  march  {oSov 
•^fUpas  fuas,  iXavvovTi  &i  'AXcfavSpos  ^c,  iii.  20,  §  2) :  and  Yeramin 
is  certainly  too  near  the  entrance.  Moreover  the  ruins  at  Ehey 
are  apparently  too  extensive  and  important  to  belong  to  any  other 
city  than  Bhagse,  which  is  described  as  having  been  in  ancient  times 
the  second  city  of  Media. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Alexander,  while  pursuing  Darius 
hy  farced  marches  from  Ecbatana,  did  not  arrive  at  Rhagsd  till  the 
eleventh  day.  According  to  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  (Joum,  Geogr.  Soe. 
vol.  X.  p.  138)  it  is  reckoned  at  the  present  day  only  nine  stages 
or  days'  joume3*s  (Menzils)  from  Yeramin  to  Hamadan ;  but  as  the 
distance,  as  measured  on  the  map  by  the  direct  route,  is  nearly 
180  G.  miles,  these  cannot  be  taken  as  ordinary  days'  marches. 
From  Bhag89  onwards  his  pursuit  became  exceptionally  rapid, 
and  cannot  be  measured  by  any  ordinary  rate. 

Colonel  Chesney  estimates  the  distance  from  Hamadan  to  Bhagse 
at  250  miles  (vol.  ii.  p.  303),  but  this  must  probably  refer  to  the 
more  circuitous  route  by  way  of  Easbin,  which  is  the  one  usually 
frequented ;  and  would  certainly  have  been  the  one  followed  by  an 
army,  except  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  march  of 
Alexander* 
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NOTE  L,  p,  419: 

HECATOMPTLUS. 

We  are  indebted  to  Quintus  Cartins  and  Diodoms  for  indicating 
Hecatompylns  as  the  place  where  Alexander  made  this  prolonged 
halt  (Curt,  yi,  6,  §  15 ;  Diodor.  xyii.  75).  The  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Arrian.  The  site  of  the  city,  though  undoubtedly  one  of 
con8idereA)le  importance,  has  unfortunately  not  been  determined ; 
it  was  clearly  situated  south  of  the  mountain  chain  which  forms 
the  prolongation  of  Mt.  Elburz,  on  the  line  of  road  leading  from 
the  Caspian  Qates  towards  Meshed  and  Herat ;  but  the  two  state- 
ments which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  concerning  its  distance 
from  the  former  pass  are  widely  divergent.  Strabo,  on  the 
authority  of  Eratosthenes,  places  Hecatompylns  at  1960  stadia 
(196  G.  miles)  from  the  Gates;  while  Pliny,  who  cites  the  itine- 
i-ary  given  by  Diognetus  and  BsBton,  makes  the  distance  only  133 
Boman,  or  about  106  geographical  miles.  Hence  the  site  has  been 
fixed  by  some  modem  writers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damghan ; 
by  others,  including  Professor  Wilson  (iiWana,  p.  171)  in  that  of 
Jah  Jerm.  This  last  position  however  would  seem  to  carry  us 
too  far  from  the  passes  of  Mt.  Elburz,  through  which  Alexander 
subsequently  descended  into  Hyrcania.  We  learn  from  Polybius 
(x.  28)  that  Hecatompylns  was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  several  roads  leading  across  passes  in  different  directions;  it 
was  by  one  of  these  (probably  the  same  taken  by  Alexander)  that 
Antiochus  III.  descended  from  thence  into  the  plains  of  Hyrcania. 
These  conditions  would  lead  us  to  place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damghan,  from  whence  a  frequented  pass  Leads  direct  to  Astrabad 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Other  passes  however  communicate 
directly  with  Shahrood  and  Bostan,  and  Hecatompylns  might 
therefore  with  equal  plausibility  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  cities.  Indeed  according  to  M.  Ferrier  the  latter  position 
agrees  much  better  with  the  account  of  Polybius  than  that  of 
I^mghan  (Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  69).  No  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered  in  auy  of  these  localities  to  assist  us  in 
determining  the  site. 
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NOTE  M,  p.  420. 

ZADBACABTA. 

The  position  of  Zadracarta,  the  chief  city  of  Hyrcania,  is  as 
nncertain  as  that  of  Hecatompylus ;  and  the  top(^raphy  of  this 
part  of  Alexander's  operations  is  altogether  incapable  of  being 
determined  in  detail  with  any  certainty.  This  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mt.  Elbnrz  is  traTcrsed  by  scYeral  passes,  all  of  thei^  present- 
ing considerable  difficulties,  and  all  clothed  (on  their  northern 
slopes  towards  the  Caspian)  with  the  dense  forests,  which  are 
described  by  Q.  Curtios  as  characteristic  of  the  defile  traversed  by 
Alexander. 

It  is  probable  that  Zadracarta  is  the  same  place  that  is  called 
by  Strabo  Carta  (Kaprra^  xi.  7,  p.  508),  bnt  that  author  furnishes  us 
no  clue  to  its  position.  The  supposition  that  it  is  identical  with 
the  'YpKoyCa.  firp-powokK  of  Ptolemy  (yL  9,  §  7)  is  a  mere  conjecture. 
Q.  Cnrtius  indeed  uses  the  term  '*  urbem  Hyrcani» "  to  designate 
the  city,  which  is  evidently  the  same  as  Arrian  calls  Zadracarta : 
but  the  words  are  probably  meant  to  convey  only  the  same 
meaning  as  those  of  Arrian  where  he  calls  it  rrjy  /j.€yumpf  iroXtv  riji 
'YpKovias.  Strabo  on  the  other  hand  calls  the  capital  of  Hyrcania 
(to  fiatriXtuw)  Tape  (xi.  7,  p.  508) ;  and  Poly  bins,  who  must  pro- 
bably have  h^d  good  materials  at  command,  gives  it  the  (Greek) 
name  of  Syrinx  (Svpiy^,  Polyb.  x.  31).  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  to  assume  that  these  different  appellations  all  refer  to  the 
same  dty. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  our  existing  MSS.  of  Arrian  write  the 
name  in  one  place  (iii.  23,  §  6)  Zadracarta,  in  another  (iii.  25,  §  1) 
Zeudracarta,  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is 
meant  in  both  passages.  (See  the  notes  of  Schmieder  and  ELruger 
on  Arrian,  U.  cc.  and  that  of  Mutzell  on  Q.  Curtius,  vi  18,  §  22.) 
Droysen  on  the  contrary  maintains  the  two  to  be  distinct,  and 
supposes  Alexander  to  have  followed  a  pass  which  descends  upon 
Sari  in  Mazanderan ;  and  to  have  thence  continued  his  march  (after 
the  expedition  against  the  Mardi)  to  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  It 
seems  probable  at  all  events  that  the  latter  (where  Alexander 
halted  before  resuming  his  march  into  Bactria)  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Astrabad,  not  far  from  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  Caspian ;  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
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NOTE  N,  p.  422. 

ESTIMATED  BISTANGES. 

Sir  H.  BawlinsoQ  observes  in  his  able  memoir  on  the  site  of 
the  Atropatenian  Eobatana :  *'  In  illustrating  the  geography  of  the 
ancients  we  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  rough  estimates 
of  distance  which  are  calculated  in  stages  or  days'  journeys.  These 
stages,  which  answer  to  the  Menzil  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be 
verified  by  their  assimilation  to  any  uniform  distance,  either  along 
the  road  or  upon  the  map ;  local  causes  will  arise  to  lengthen  or 
shorten  them  according  to  the  character  of  the  country  which  they 
traverse ;  and  the  only  means  of  illustration  is  thus  to  compare  the 
ancient  estimate  with  the  Menzils  of  the  present  day."  (c/bttnt. 
Geogr,  8oc.  vol.  x.  p.  137.)  In  like  manner  the  itineraries  of  Ibn 
Haukil  (an  Arabian  geographer  of  the  10th  century),  which  are  a 
valuable  assistance  for  comparison  with  Alexander's  marches,  are 
computed  always  in  Menzils  or  Merhileh,  terms  which  (as  his  trans- 
lator observes)  '*  are  emplo^^ed  indififerently  by  Mohammedans,  to 
signify  the  halting-place  after  a  day's  journey,  and  thence  denote 
the  distance  travelled  in  a  day,  which  is  a  somewhat  indefinite 
scale."  (Wilson's  Ariana^  p.  174.)  They  thus  correspond  exactly 
to  the  use  of  the  araJd/jLol  by  Xenophon  in  describing  the  march  of 
Gyrus.  But  as  Professor  Wilson  observes  "the  term  Merhileh 
often  alternates  in  Ibn  Haukil  with  stages  of  three  farsangs,  or 
from  12  to  16  miles,  and  it  probably  intends  something  of  the 
same  space." 


NOTE  O,  p.  423. 

SUPPOSED  MEASUBEHENTS  OF  ALEXANDEB'S  BOUTE. 

Pliny  has  indeed  preserved  to  us  an  itinerary  of  the  distances 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  frontiers  of  India,  following  on  the 
track  of  Alexander,  which  he  derived  from  two  writers  named 
Diognetus  and  Beaton,  whom  he  calls  **  itinerum  ejus  (Alexandri) 
mensores  "  {H,  N.  vi.  17,  §  61) ;  and  one  of  these  authors  Bastou,  is 
also  quoted  by  Athensdus  (x.  p.  442  b.),  who  terms  him  o  'AAcfovSpov 
/3i7/Aari(rr^.  From  these  expressions  it  has  been  inferred  by  many 
modem  writers  that  Alexander  was  accompanied  by  regular 
surveyors,  and  that  the  distances  cited  were  aciuaUy  meamred*   But 
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of  this  there  is  no  kind  of  proof.  The  work  of  the  writers  in 
question  was  termed  XraOfioi  r^s  'AXc^oi^Spov  Tropctas ;  a  title  which 
would  indeed  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  regular  itinerary 
like  the  Sra^/Aol  HapOucol  of  Isidoms ;  bat  that  it  was  not  a  mere 
Itineraiy — snch  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  Roman  and  later  times 
— IB  dearly  shown  by  the  few  fragments  still  extant,  wbioh  (except 
that  already  cited  from  Pliny)  contain  statements  relatiye  to  the 
natural  productions  or  inhabitants  of  the  countries  visited ,  snch  as 
would  be  found  in  any  ordinary  geographical  work.  A  similar 
treatise  called  %ra$fiol  'Ao-tas  was  written  by  a  certain  Amyntas, — 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  his  name — and  is  rather  more 
frequently  referred  to,  but  the  references  are  all  to  passages  of  a 
similar  description.  (See  the  fragments  of  the  three  writers  col- 
lected by  C.  Mliller  in  the  Fragmenta  Scriptarum  de  IMws  Alexandri 
Magni,  ed.  Didot»  pp.  134-137.)  Stralxx  probably  refers  to  one  or 
other  of  these  writers  under  the  title  of  6L  'Acriorcicol  uraBfM 
(xv.  p.  723);  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  statements  as  to 
distances,  which  he  quotes  from  Eratosthenes  (xi.  p.  514),  were 
based  on  the  same  authority.  But  admitting  that  the  works  in 
question  were  distinct  geographical  treatises  upon  the  campaigns  of 
Alexander,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical  works  of  Aristo- 
bulus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  and  that  as  such  the  authors  would 
naturally  give  more  attention  to  the  number  of  days'  marches 
(jrraOfjLoi)  and  to  the  estimate  of  distances  from  one  halting-plaoe 
to  another,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
possessed  or  employed  any  means  of  measurement  beyond  what 
were  commonly  used  in  the  East  in  all  ages,  the  character  of 
which  has  been  considered  in  the  text.  The  vagueness  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  schceni^  or  parasangs,  by  the  Orientals  is  repeatedly 
referred  to  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  and  even  had  such 
estimates  been  preserved  by  the  writers  in  question,  they  would 
have  been  very  far  removed  from  the  results  of  actual  measure- 
ment. Such  an  itinerary  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  as  Xeno- 
phon  has  given  us  of  the  Anabasis  and  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
would  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge;  but  we 
have  seen  abundant  proof  how  imperfect  even  such  a  record 
must  be. 

It  is  true  that  Pliny,  in  quoting  the  statements  of  Diognetus  and 
Beeton,  gives  the  distances  in  Roman  miles  (into  which  he  must 
have  tranelcUed  them  from  the  Greek  stadia  of  the  original);  but 
this  proves  nothing,  for  the  Greek  writers  would  naturally  g^ive 
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the  resnlts  in  this  more  definite  form,  after  resolving  the  days* 
marches,  or  parasaDgs,  into  stadia  according  to  some  mode  of  00m- 
pntation,  which  appeared  to  them  the  most  plausible.  This  is 
exactly  what  is  done  by  Xenophon  in  his  summaries  of  the  dis- 
tances actually  trayersed  (^Anab.  ii.  2,  §  6 ;  v.  5,  §  4),  as  well  as  by 
Herodotus  in  regard  to  the  *' royal  road"  from  Babylon  to  Sardis; 
yet  it  certainly  adds  notliing  to  our  belief  in  the  accuracy  of  their 
rougher  estimates  previously  given. 

The  itinerary  given  by  Pliny  is  in  any  case  a  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Upper  Asia :  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  attach  to  it  any  exaggerated  importance.  The  general 
agreement  of  its  numbers  with  those  cited  by  Strabo  from  Eratos- 
thenes shows  that  they  were  probably  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  but  there  is  not  the  least  hint  given  by  the  latter  author 
that  they  had  any  official  character,  or  special  authority :  and  the 
discrepancies  which  he  occasionally  notices  rather  seem  to  imply 
the  contrary.  The  very  slight  attention  which  the  statements  of 
these  writers  appear  to  have  attracted  in  antiquity  presents  a 
curious  contrast  with  the  confident  assertions  of  modem  writers 
concerning  them,  and  the  admiration  bestowed  upon  Alexander  for 
the  care  he  took  to  have  **  his  marches  measured,"  and  his  domi- 
nions  '*  surveyed  "  as  he  advanced.  There  is  in  reality  no  evidence 
that  he  did  anything  of  the  kind. 

But  even  if  the  record  originally  preserved  was  more  trustworthy 
than  we  have  reason  to  believe,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  himself 
that  the  numbers  varied  in  different  copies  ('*  in  quibusdam  exem- 
plaribus  diversi  numeri  reperiuntur  "),  while  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  this  passage,  even  more  glaringly  than  usual,  in  our  own 
manuscripts  of  Pliny. 


NOTE  P,  p.  424. 

BATE  OP  TBAVELLING  ON   DROMEDARIES. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  messengers  sent  with  the 
death  warrant  of  Parmenio,  who  was  then  at  Ecbatana,  took  the  direct 
road  across  the  desert  to  that  place,  and  being  mounted  on  drome- 
daries (^/AoScs  KOfirfkoi)  accomplished  the  distance  in  eleven  days, 
though  it  required  not  less  than  30  or  40  days  by  the  ordinary 
route,  and  at  the  usual  rate  of  travelling  (Strabo,  xv.  2,  p.  724 ; 
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Q.  Curt,  vii.  2,  §  16).  Of  oonrse  tinder  these  ciroamstanees  we 
should  expeot  an  extraordinaiy  rate  of  speed :  but  still  the  time 
allowed  is  surprisingly  small.  At  the  present  day,  according  to 
Major  Fottinger  {Beloochistan,  p.  229)  couriers — of  oonrse  on  drome- 
daries— take  eighteen  days  to  traverse  the  desert  from  Eennan  to 
Herat :  though  this  distance  is  little  more  than  400  O.  miles,  as 
measured  on  the  map,  while  that  from  Furrah  to  Hamadan  con- 
siderably exceeds  700  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  time  allowed  for  ordinary  travelling 
appears  also  very  short.  The  only  route  more  direct  than  the 
circuitous  one  followed  by  Alexander  himself  through  Meshed 
and  Herat,  is  that  across  the  desert  by  Tezd :  but,  according  to 
Fottinger,  it  is  40  days'  journey  for  laden  camels  by  thii^  direct 
route,  from  YesEd  to  Furrah  (see  his  map).  But  from  Yezd  to 
Ispahan  is  a  distance  of  185  G.  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  and  thence 
to  Hamadan  nearly  240  more. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  no  mention  occurs  in  any  ancient 
author  of  a  city  on  the  site  of  Tezd,  though  it  would  appear  probable 
that  that  fertile  oasis  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  deserts,  must 
always  have  derived  some  importance  from  its  position.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  ages  that  we  hear  of  its  attaining  to  commercial 
prosperity  and  consideration. 


NOTE  Q,  p.  424. 

THE  INDIAN   CAUCASUS. 


The  name  of  Caucasus,  given  by  the  Greeks  to  these  mountains, 
which  has  been  perpetuated  down  to  our  own  days — for  the  name 
of  Hindoo  Eoosh,  by  which  they  are  still  known,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  corruption  of  "the  Indian  Caucasus" — appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  mere  popular  appellation,  applied  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Macedonian  officers  to  the  stupendous  range  of 
mountains  north  of  the  valley  of  Gabul.  The  real  Caucasus  was 
the  most  lofty  range  of  mountains  known  to  the  Greeks  before  this 
time,  and  they  wore  generally  regarded  as  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (Herodot  i.  203 ;  JQschyL  Prom.  v.  719).  Hence  when 
the  army  of  Alexander  came  in  sight  of  the  vast  mountain  barrier 
that  rose  before  them,  as  they  advanced  northward  from  Araohosia, 
they  seem  to  have  at  once  concluded  that  this  could  be  no  other 
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than  the  Canoasus,  just  as  they  assumed  the  laxartes  to  be  the 
Tanais.  The  attempts  of  systematio  geographers  to  oonneot  the 
two,  and  show  that  thej  really  form&i  a  part  of  the  same  mountain 
system,  were  evidently  an  afterthought,  similar  to  the  theory  more 
generally  adopted,  which  regarded  these  eastern  mountain  chains 
as  a  prolongation  of  Mount  Taurus. 

The  idea  may  have  been  farther  encouraged  (as  suggested  by 
Strabo,  zL  pp.  505,  506  ;  xv.  p.  668)  out  of  flattery  for  Alexander, 
as  wishing  to  represent  him  as  having  surmounted  with  his  army 
the  far-famed  heights  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  fable  which  fastened  on  a  cavern  near  the  pass,  as  that 
where  Prometheus  had  been  confined  (Strabo,  zv.  p.  688)  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  readiness  of  the  popular  mind  to  give  a 
local  habitation  to  such  current  mythological  tales.  It  is  repeated 
by  Q.  Curtius,  Diodorus,  and  the  later  geographers. 

Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Macedonians  gave  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  the  whole  range  of  mountains  extending  onwards 
(t.  6.  eastwards)  from  the  land  of  the  Arians :  but  that  they  were 
known  to  the  barbarians  by  various  appellations,  as  Faropamisus, 
Emoda,  Imatim,  and  others,  applied  to  different  portions  of  the 
chain  (Strab.  zi.  p.  511 ;  zv.  p.  689).  Of  these  the  name  of  Faro- 
pamisus, which  continued  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  great  chain 
north  of  the  valley  of  Cabul  (to  which  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh 
is  more  particularly  confined  by  the  most  recent  geographers),  is 
considered  by  Lassen,  Frof.  Wilson,  and  others  to  be  connected 
with  the  Sanscrit  ^'Kishadha;"  and  that  the  form  Faropanisus, 
preserved  by  Ftolemy,  would  therefore  be  the  more  correct. 

The  term  Faropamisadie,  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  tribes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains,  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Cophen 
and  its  tributaries,  was  probably  a  collective  geographical  name 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  rather  than  a  true  ethnic 
appellation. 


NOTE  R,  p.  425. 

ARTAGOANA  AND  ALEXANDRIA  IN  ARIIS. 

This  point  has  been  very  fally  discussed  by  Frof.  Wilson  {Ariana, 
p.  151-52),  who  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Alexandria  in  Aria 
was  the  same  place  as  was  previously  called  Artacoana,  and  that  it 
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oocapied  the  site  of  the  modem  Herat  There  appears  to  me 
fltrong  eridence  in  fayour  of  placing  Alexandria  on  the  same  spot 
with  Herat,  or  at  least  in  ita  immediate  vicinitj,  bnt  the  argu- 
menta  for  identifying  it  with  Artaooana  (the  capital  of  the  province 
idien  Alexander  invaded  it)  are  much  leas  oonclnsive.  Strabo^ 
Isidore  of  Charax,  and  Ptolemy  all  distinguish  Artaooana  from 
Alexandria,  regarding  the  former  as  still  existing,  long  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Greek  dty  (Strabo,  xL  10,  p.  616;  Isidor. 
SlaOm.  Forth,  i  15;  Ptolem.  Oeogr.  vL  17,  §  6).  Whether  the 
last  was  a  new  fotmdation,  or  only  a  new  appellation  given  to 
a  previously  existing  dty,  we  have  no  information:  nor  do  we 
know  whether  the  name  dated  from  Alexander's  own  time,  or  from 
one  of  his  sncoessors.  No  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  his 
extant  historians,  and  if,  therefore,  we  snppose  it  to  be  distinct 
from  Artaooana,  there  is  no  due  to  the  position  of  the  latter  dtj 
with  respect  to  Herat 

Snsia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Aria,  towards  Parthia,  where  Alexander 
first  met  the  satrap  Satibarzanes,  has  been  placed  by  Wilson  at 
Znzan,  abont  60  miles  west  of  Herat :  bnt  this  seems  to  have  lain 
qnite  ont  of  the  line  of  march  of  Alexander ;  and  as  there  seems 
no  donbt  that  the  province  of  Aria  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
fertile  tract  extending  from  Herat  to  Mashed,  it  would  more 
naturally  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  dty. 
Arrian  dearly  represents  Alexander  as  having  advanced  some 
dittance  from  thence  on  his  route  towards  Bactria,  when  he  vms 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  newrs  of  the  defection  of  Satibarzanes, 
and  turned  at  once  upon  Artaooana.  Dr.  Thirlwall  suggests  Tus  or 
Tons,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain  about  17  miles  N.W.  of 
Meshed,  as  the  site  of  Susia,  and  this  (which  is  adopted  also  by 
M.  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys^  p.  166)  seems  the  most  probable 
supposition. 

NOTE  S,  p.  425. 

BOUTES  FBOH  HERAT  INTO  BACTBIA. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  three  routes  leading  from  Herat 
into  Bactria :  one,  the  direct  line  through  the  mountains  forming 
the  continuation  of  the  Faropamisus  and  by  Murghab  and  Maimana 
to  Balkh  (Bactra):  another  through  the  country  of  the  Hazaras 
and  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Faropamisus  to  Cabul  and  the 
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£x>t  of  the  direct  passes  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh:  this  appears 
to  be  the  route  indicated  by  Strabo  (zv.  2,  §  8 :  17  /acv  ctt'  ev^ctas 
Sia  T^  Bcucrpiai^  #cat  r^9  vv€ppd(r€ios  rov  o/xivs  th  'Ofrrooirava  M. 
rqif  CK  BoicrpaiF  rpio&w,  7ns  corlv  ^  rots  IlafMyirafucraScus),  but  has 
not  been  described  in  detail  or  traversed  by  any  modern  traveller, 
though  said  to  be  practicable  (see  Wilson,  Arianaj  p.  173,  and 
Macartney  in  Appendix  to  Mphinstone's  Oaubul^  vol.  ii.  p.  393).  Ac- 
oording  to  M.  Ferrier  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  Europeans  at  the 
present  day  on  account  of  the  lawless  and  dangerous  character  of 
the  Hazara  tribes  who  occupy  this  part  of  the  mountains :  other- 
wise it  would  afford  a  short  and  practicable  route  direct  from  Heiut 
to  Cabul  (Ferriei^s  Caravan  Journeys,  p.  221).  But  according  to 
the  information  obtained  by  Lieut.  Gonolly  in  1830,  this  line  of 
route  is  ''very  di£Scult,  leading  continually  over  high  and  steep 
mountains,"  and  though  passed  occasionally  by  parties  of  horsemen, 
would  be  wholly  impassable  to  a  modern  army  (ConoUy's  Journey, 
vol.  iL  p.  42).  The  third  is  that  taken  by  Alexander,  turning  off 
to  the  south  to  Prophthasia,  and  thence  through  Candahar  to  Cabul, 
and  the  same  passes.  Before  Alexander  was  called  off  by  the 
reported  treachery  of  Satibarzanes  he  was  apparently  intending  to 
march  dtrecUy  into  Baotria,  and  may  therefore  have  been  about  to 
proceed  by  the  first  of  these  routes.  Strabo,  quoting  from  Eratos- 
thenes (xi.  §  48)  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandria  in  Ariis  to 
Bactra  at  3870  stadia  (387  O.  miles),  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
direct  route.  This  was  therefore  known  and  frequented  in  the 
days  of  Eratosthenes :  as  would  naturally  have  been  the  case  after 
the  establishment  of  permanent  Qreek  settlements  in  Bactria.  But 
even  in  the  days  of  Alexander  it  appears  to  have  been  a  well-known 
and  recognised  line  of  route  by  which  he  was  about  to  proceed 
from  Susia  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed)  to  Bactria.  The 
natural  difficulties  presented  by  this  route  appear  to  be  incon- 
siderable (see  Ferrier's  Caravan  Journeys,  chaps.  14,  15).  The 
chief  obstacles  he  encountered  were  from  the  jealousy  and  trea- 
cherous disposition  of  native  chiefs.  Alexander  had  probably 
advanced  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Murghab,  when  the  news  of 
the  defection  of  Satibarzanes  led  him  to  turn  abruptly  south  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Herat.  But  the  supposition  that  the  point  which 
he  had  thus  reached  was  the  same  as  was  afterwards  marked  by 
the  foundation  of  a  city,  named  after  him  Alexandria,  is  wholly 
without  autbority. 
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NOTE  T,  p.  425. 

FROPHTHASIA. 

This  identification  rests  on  tolerably  satisfactory  gronncls.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Phra,  which  is  described  by  Isidore 
of  Cbaraz,  as  the  largest  town  in  the  district  immediately  north  of 
Drangiana,  is  the  same  name  with  the  modem  Fnrrah,  and  we  are 
distinctly  told  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  on  the  authority  of  the 
historian  Charaz,  that  Fhrada  was  the  name  of  the  city  which 
was  called  by  Alexander  Frophthasia.  (Isidor.  §  16 ;  Steph.  Byz. 
a.  V.  ^paBau)  It  is  tme  that  the  distance  given  by  Eratoethenes 
(ap.  Strab.  xi.  p.  514)  of  1600  stadia  from  Alexandria  in  Aria  to 
Frophthasia  considerably  exceeds  the  actual  distance  from  Herat 
to  Furrah :  but  he  himself  adds  that  otiiers  gave  it  as  only  1500 
stadia.  Frof.  Wilson  was  led  by  this  discrepancy  to  identify 
Frophthasia  with  the  ruins  of  a  city  called  Feshawarun,  near  the 
shores  of  the  shallow  lake  which  occupies  the  north  of  Seistan,  about 
70  miles  south  of  Furrah.  These  ruins  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Christie,  but  it  appears  from  the  observations  of  recent 
travellers,  that  they  are  not  of  ancient  date.  (Bellew's  Jaumeg^ 
p.  245.)  Similar  ruins  are  scattered  through  the  whole  of  Seistan, 
which  is  a  district  of  great  fertility,  though  of  limited  extent,  and 
appears  to  have  at  one  time  supported  a  large  population.  The 
capital  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  in  a.d.  652  still  retained 
the  ancient  name  of  Zaranj,  which  obviously  repzesenta  the 
Drangiana  of  the  Greeks,  or  Zarangiana  as  Isidore  writes  the 
word.  It  was  situated  between  the  Helmund  and  the  lake,  near 
the  ruins  of  the  later  city  of  Jellalabad.  But  there  is  no  evidence 
from  ancient  writers  of  the  existence  of  a  city  on  this  site,  to  which 
the  capital  was  removed  according  to  Arab  tradition  shoi*tly  before 
the  Mahometan  conquest.  Seistan  has  of  late  years  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  modem  travellers,  but  it  is  still  imperfectly  known. 
The  results  of  recent  explorations  have  been  brought  together  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xliii. 
p.  272.  

NOTE  U,  p.  426. 

INDIAN  TRIBES  WEST  OF  THE  INDUS. 

It  is  a  point  of  some  ethnographical  interest  that  Alexander  is 
described  as  encountering  in  this  part  of  his  advance,  from  Can- 
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dabar  to  Gabiil,  tribes  -who  are  designated  as  ''Indians"  (ro>v 
^ly^Sjiy  rovs  irpo<rx«i>povs  'Apax^aroK*  Arrian,  iii.  28.)  This  confinns 
the  traditions  of  the  Hindoos  themsf^lves,  that  at  this  period  tribes 
of  true  Indian  origin  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Paropamisns,  and 
a  considerable  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Indus,  from  which 
they  w^re  gradually  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of  invading  tribes 
from  the  north.  (Wilson's  Ariana^  p.  125;  Cunningham,  pp.  125, 133.) 
The  Gandarians  also,  who  occupied  a  part,  of  the  territory  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus  (see  note  to  Herodotus,  chap.  YII.  p.  238),  were 
clearly  an  Indian  tribe.  Their  name  is,  however,  not  found  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  observe  that  the 
resemblance  to  that  of  Candahar  is  purely  accidental,  the  latter, 
which  is  that  of  the  ct<y,  not  of  a  people,  being  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  Alexandria. 


NOTE  V,  p.  426. 

CLIMATE  OF  ABACH06IA. 

The  great  hardships  and  sufferings  endured  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  in  this  part  of  their  march  became  a  favourite  topic  of 
exaggerated  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  writers  of  later  days, 
and  sometimes  led  to  the  misconception  that  they  must  have 
occurred  during  the  actual  passage  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh.  llie 
route  from  Candahar  by  Ghizni  to  Cabul  presents  indeed  no  serious 
di£Sculiy  to  the  advance  of  an  army  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year :  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  snow  is  such 
as  fiilly  to  justify  the  Greek  historians  in  their  accounts.  Accord- 
ing to  Elphinstone :  "  In  proceeding  east  from  Candahar,  the  cold 
of  the  winter  increases  at  eveiy  stage.  .  •  •  Even  at  Eelat-i-6hilzi 
snow  falls  often  and  lies  long,  and  the  Tumuk  is  often  frozen  so 
as  to  bear  a  man.  .  .  .  Ascending  the  valley  of  the  Tumuk,  we 
at  last  reach  the  level  of  Ghizni,  which  is  generally  mentioned  as 
the  coldest  part  of  the  plain  country  in  the  Caubul  dominions. 
The  cold  of  Ghizni  is  spoken  of  as  excessive,  even  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cold  countries  in  its  neighbourhood.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  the  inhabitants  seldom  quit  their  houses ;  and 
even  in  the  city  gf  Ghizni  the  snow  has  been  known  to  lie  deep 
for  some  time  after  the  vernal  equinox.  Traditions  prevail  of  the 
city  having  been  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow,  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  buried."    Elphinstone's  Caubul,  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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The  oity  of  Ghizni,  in  fact,  is  situated  at  a  lieigbt  of  not  less 
than  7780  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  pass  between 
that  and  Gabnl  rises  to  8700  feet. 

Lient  ConoUy  also  speaks  of  the  road  from  Candahar  to  Gabnl 
as  practically  closed  to  travellers  in  the  winter,  on  account  of  the 
depth  of  the  snow-drifts,  and  the  severity  of  the  oold.  (Conolly's 
Journey^  vol.  iL  p.  44.) 


NOTE  X,  p.  427. 

SITE  OF  ALEXANDRIA  AD  GAUOASUM. 

Professor  Wilson,  (writing  in  1841)  remarks  that  the  exact  site 
of  Alexandria  ad  Caucasum  is  "  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine, 
though  it  is  not  possible  now  to  stray  so  widely  from  the  spot,  as 
geographers  of  the  first  merit  deviated  some  few  years  ago,  in  fixing 
it  at  Ghizni  or  Gandahar."  {Ariana,  p.  179.)  Other  writers,  in- 
cluding Sir  A.  Bumes,  were  disposed  to  place  it  at  Bamian,  but  tbis 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  vrith  the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  the 
distance  from  Ortospana  (assuming  that  to  be  rightly  placed  at 
Cabul),  and  is  moreover  at  variance  with  the  explicit  statement  of 
Arrian  (confirmed  as  it  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case)  that  Alexander 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  v^aiting  till  spring  before  he 
undertook  the  passage  of  that  great  mountaiu-chain,  Now  Bamian 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  after  crossing  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  163),  where 
there  oonld  be  no  reason  for  making  any  halt  of  long  duration. 
The  plain  or  broad  valley  of  Koh  Daman  on  the  contrary  is  a  very 
rich  and  fertile  district,  of  the  beauty  of  which  travellers  speak  in 
terms  of  great  admiration,  and  extending  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
great  mountain  barrier  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh.  Such  a  site  would  be 
admirably  adapted  for  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  settlement  ; 
and  in  this  valley,  near  the  modem  village  of  Gharikar,  are  found 
rains  indicating  the  former  existence  of  an  important  city.  These 
ruins,  which  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Masson,  are  r^arded  by 
Prof.  Wikon  as  those  of  Alexandria  ad  Gaucasum,  and  the  same 
view  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  who  has  since 
investigated  the  subject  with  much  care,  as  well  as  by  G^n.  Gnn- 
ningham.  The  choice  must  be  considered  as  lying  between  this 
spot  and  Beghiam,  about  seven  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  where  a 
multitude  of  coins  and  other  ancient  relics  have  also  been  found. 
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indicating  beyond  a  doubt  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The  distance 
between  Chiurikar  and  Cabul  is  indeed  considerably  less  than  that 
indicated  by  Pliny;  but  its  position  on  the  direct  route  to  the 
passes  which  lead  by  the  valleys  of  Ghorbund  across  the  central 
range  is  a  strong  arg^ument  in  its  fJEkvour.  At  the  present  day 
*'  the  caravans  that  proceed  from  Gabul  across  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  to 
Ehulm  (in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus),  pass  through  Charikar,  a  long 
straggling  village,  near  the  foot  of  the  Eoosh."  (Yigne*s  Visit  to 
Ohumi^  Kabid^  dcj  p.  215.) 

The  position  of  Beghram  is  decidedly  less  favourable,  and  the 
abundance  of  ancient  remains  there  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  locality  to  have  been  the  site  of  Nicsea,  a  city  which  must  have 
been  founded  by  Alexander  about  the  same  time  with  Alexandria, 
as  we  find  it  mentioned  as  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  his 
return  from  Bactria.  (Arrian,  iv.  22,  §  6.)  ^ 

The  argument  derived  by  Oen.  Cunningham,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Yivien  de  St.  Martin,  from  the  proximity  of  a  village  named 
Houpian  or  Opian,  which  they  regard  as  directly  derived  from  the 
ancient  appellation  of  'Oinan;,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  some 
weight,  though  by  no  means  so  conclusive,  as  it  is  considered  by 
the  latter  author.  The  name  of  'Oinav^  is  found  only  in  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  in  his  enxmieration  of  the  different  cities  which 
bore  the  appeUation  of  Alexandria,  mentions  one  iv  rg  'Clmav^  Kara 
tV  *ly^ucrjiy»  The  name  being  otherwise  unknown,  several  of  the 
editors  have  proposed  conjectural  emendations :  thus  Freinshemiua 
would  read  *0(iavi^  and  Salmasius  ^Apuan^.  But  the  correctness  of 
the  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  ^Cliruu  as  an  Indian 
tribe  cited  by  Stephanus  from  Hecatseus  (v.  'Oiruu),  and  the  MSS. 
vary  only  between  'Oiriom^  and  'Oirian;.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
supposed  mention  of  the  same  name  in  Pliny  (vi.  c.  21,  §  62),  oui 
which  Qen.  Cunningham  lays  much  stress,  is  certainly  an  error,, 
the  reading  "  Alexandriam  Opianes "  being  a  mere  conjecture  of 
Pintianus  (derived  from  the  passage  in  Stephanus),  while  that  of 
*'Alexandri  oppidum,"  which  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.  is  quite 
unobjectionable,  and  is  justly  retained  by  the  recent  editors.  (Seer 
Sillig*s  edition  of  Pliny,  L  c) 


■  General  Ooimmgham,  however, 
olaimfl  the  nte  of  Beghram  for  Oar- 
tana,  a  city  not  mentioned  by  the  his- 
torians or  geogiBphers  of  Alexander, 


bnt  whose  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  (Aneient  Qeoat,  of  India,  pp. 
26-29). 
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Both  passages  of  Stephanus,  however,  point  to  the  name  aa  that 
of  a  district  or  territory :  hence  the  evidence  of  the  modem  appel- 
h&tion  has  comparatively  little  weight  in  determining  the  exact 
position  of  the  city. 

(See  Wilson's  Ariana,  pp.  179-182;  Vivien  de  St.  Martin,  O^ 
graphie  Grecque  ei  Latine  de  Vlnde^  1858,  pp.  23-26;  Gnnningham's 
Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp.  20-24.) 


NOTE  T,  p.  428. 

PASSES  OF  THE  HINDOO  EOOSH. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  passes  was  derived  in  the  first  instance 
fix)m  Lieut.  Wood,  who  states  that  all  the  three  most  direct  passes 
from  Cabnl  into  Turkestan  lead  through  the  plain  of  the  Eoh-Daman, 
"  where  diverging  as  they  enter  among  the  mount-ains  at  its  head, 
they  wind  up  the  course  of  the  dififerent  streams,  from  which  the 
several  passes  take  the  names  of  Ghorbund,  Parwan,  and  Panchshir." 
(Wood's  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus,  p.  118,  2nd  edit.  Loud. 
1870.)  He  himself  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Parwan  Pass,  but 
was  driven  back  by  snow  storms,  and  compelled  to  take  the  more 
open  road  by  Bamian.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November :  in 
the  following  April  he  recrossed  the  Hindoo  Eoosh  by  the  Panch- 
shir Pass  with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  This  last  is  the 
route  which  Alexander  is  supposed  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  to  have 
followed  {Oiogr.  de  Vlnde,  p.  23) :  but  when  he  adds  ''  II  n'y  a  pas 
deux  routes  possibles,"  this  positive  assertion  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  Adrapsa  or  Drapsaca  is  identical  with  Anderab 
or  Inderab  at  the  foot  of  the  Panchshir  Pass,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  great  mountain  chain.  But  this  identification  rests  mainly 
on  the  supposed  resemblance  of  name,  which  is  certainly  not  close 
enough  to  be  conclusive  :  and  it  seems  more  prpbable  that  Drapsaoa 
— ^where  Alexander  halted  some  time  to  recruit  his  troops  after 
their  fatigues — was  situated  quite  in  the  plain  or  fertile  valley  of 
the  Oxus,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  town  of  Kunduz. 

General  Cunningham  has  adopted  the  same  view  with  H.  de  St 
Martin,  which  appears  on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  We  learn 
that  Alexander  on  his  return  from  Bactria  took  a  different  and  ihorter 
route,  descending  to  the  same  point — ^his  nevfly-founded  city  of 
Alexandria.    And  this  is  easily  explained,  if  we  suppose  him  to 
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have  followed  the  route  by  the  Panchshir  Pass  in  the  first  instanoe* 
and  to  have  recrossed  the  monntains  by  the  more  direct  route 
known  as  the  Eushan  Pass,  which  leads  from  Ghori  to  Kushan  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ghorbund  valley.  The  latter  route,  which  is 
evidently  the  same  that  is  called  by  Lieut.  Wood  the  Ghorbund 
Pass,  is  frequented  by  travellers  and  caravans,  and  was  even  suc- 
cessfdlly  crossed  in  1840  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery.  It  could 
therefore  offer  no  extraordinary  difficulties  to  an  army  such  as 
that  of  Alexander.  (Ounningham's  Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp. 
24,  26.) 

Mr.  Grote  inclines  to  the  pass  of  Bamian,  because  '*  it  seems  the 
only  one  among  the  four  passes  open  to  an  army  in  the  winter " 
(vol.  xii.  p.  271,  note).  But  it  is  clear  that  the  supposition  of 
Alexander's  having  crossed  the  mighty  range  of  the  Hindoo  Eoosh 
*'  towards  the  close  of  winter  "  (Ibid.)  is  not  only  uncalled  for,  but 
at  variance  with  the  distinct  statements  of  ancient  authors.  Arrian 
indeed  conveys  no  definite  information  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
narrative  of  Curtius  is  very  confused,  but  Strabo,  whose  narrative 
of  this  part  of  Alexander's  movements  derived  from  Aristobulus 
is  remarkably  distinct  and  clear  (xv.  p.  725),  says  that  he  tra- 
versed the  land  of  the  ParopamisadaB  (t.6.  from  Candahar  to  Cabul) 
at  the  time  of  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (viro  nXctoSos  fivVtv)  i.e. 
the  beginning  of  the  winter :  and  suffered  much  from  snow  and 
hardships.  He  was  still  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  south 
side :  but  having  wintered  there  and  founded  a  city  (Soxxci/tcuras 
8'avrodc,  Kal  voXjy  icrurai)  he  crossed  the  mountain  range  into  Bactria 
(■Sir€fnJKpur€v  cis  r^v  Bdicr/Moi^).  It  was  not  therefore  till  the  spring 
(of  B.C.  329)  that  he  crossed  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  at  which  time  all 
the  passes  are  open,  though  still  covered  with  snow,  so  that  an 
army  would  suffer  severely  in  crossing  them,  as  we  know  in  fact 
that  Alexander's  army  did.  (See  Lieut.  Wood's  account  of  his 
passage  of  the  Panchshir  Pass  in  April.  Journey  to  the  OxuSj 
chap,  xxiv.)  It  is  said  however  that  the  Pass  of  Eushan  is  open 
all  the  year  through. 

NOTE  Z,  p.  437. 

OOMPABATIYE  VALUE  OF  THE  HISTOBIANS  OF  ALEXANDEB. 

In  all  geographical  inquiries  and  discussions  of  the  difficulties 
that  occur  in  attempting  to  trace  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  it  is 
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enpecially  Impivtant  to  bear  in  mind  Hhe  diffiareiit  diaiacier  and 
▼alne  of  the  anthorities  fit>m  which  onr  infonnatioii  ia  derived. 
Of  theae  Arrian,  who  oocnpiea  beyond  all  compariMm  the  foiemoat 
place,  though  writing  centuries  after  the  eventB  which  he  reoordav 
bases  his  narratiTeY  as  he  himself  tells  na,  mainly,  if  not  ezdnaiTdy, 
npon  those  of  Aristobnlos  and  Ptolemy  the  aon  of  Lagos,  both  of 
whom  were  companiona  in  arms  of  Alexander,  and  aooompanied 
him  thronghoat  his  expedition.  So  far  therefore  aa  his  narratiTe 
represents  these  anthorities,  it  may  be  receiTed  aa  thoroogfaly 
trustworthy,  or  at  least  incomparably  superior  in  this  respect  to 
any  other  that  we  poaseaa.  Bnt  mareorer  Arrian  waa  himself  a 
man  who  had  reoeiyed  a  military  training,  who  had  commanded 
armies  and  goYcmed  pnnrincea,  and  was  therefore  the  better  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  merit  of  aach  authors  aa 
thoae  mentioned.  To  thia  it  must  be  added,  that  we  leam  finom 
his  report  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  concerning  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  (commonly  known  aa  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  Sea)  as 
well  aa  from  his  haying  prepared  and  publiahed  the  elaborate  ab- 
atract  of  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  which  will  be  examined  in  the  next 
chapter,  that  Arrian  had  a  special  turn  for  geography,  and  waa 
ihereSare  diapoaed  to  pay  aa  much  attention  to  the  geographical,  aa 
to  the  hiatorical,  atatements  of  his  original  authorities. 

It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  this  that  we  find  the  notices 
in  Strabo  connected  with  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  (which  are 
very  numerous)  almost  always  in  agreement  with  those  of  Arrian. 
Strabo  indeed  appears  to  have  written  these  portions  of  his  work 
with  that  of  Aristobulua  constantly  before  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  of  his  statements  are  derived  from  that  author, 
even  where  he  is  not  quoted  by  name. 

But  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  three  other 
extant  historians  of  Alexander — ^Diodoms,  Hutarch  and  Quintus 
Curtius.  All  three  of  these  writers  appear  to  have  chiefly  followed 
the  authority  of  Clitarohus,  who,  though  a  contemporary  of  ^ 
great  king,  was  certainly  not  a  writer  of  judgmelit  and  discretion, 
and  had  in  a  great  degree  the  turn,  unfortunately  so  common  with 
the  Greeks,  of  converting  history  into  a  rhetorical  exercise,  and 
looking  f&T  more  to  the  opportunities  afforded  him  for  the  display 
of  his  oratorical  powers  than  to  the  accuracy  of  his  facts  or  the 
truth  of  his  historical  details.  (See  Geier,  Alexandri  Mapki  JBR^ 
toriarum  Scripiarea,  8vo.  Lips.  1844,  pp.  154^159;  Heyne,  de  Fonit- 
hu8  Diodari,  p.  115.)    Unfortunately  the  same  defect  is  found  in  his 
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Bomon  follower  Qninttis  Cnrtius.  It  is  impossible  to  read  bis 
bistory  tbrongb  witbout  being  stmok  witb  tbe  fact  that  bis  main 
object  was  evidently  to  imitate,  and  if  possible  rival,  Livy ;  and 
tbat  tbe  style,  and  not  tmtb  or  accuracy  was  wbat  be  regarded  as 
tbe  main  end  of  bistory.  Unfortunately  bis  success  in  tbis  respect 
was  sucb  as  to  secure  for  bim  in  modem  times  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity tbat  bas  tended  greatly  to  vitiate  tbe  prevailing  notions 
concerning  tbe  bistory  of  Alexander.^  At  tbe  same  time  be  bas 
written  witb  tbat  careless  indifference  to  geograpby  wbicb  was  so 
common  among  Boman  writers;  and  tbougb  be  bas  sometimes 
preserved  to  us  names  and  details  wbicb  would  otberwise  bave 
been  wanting,  bis  geograpbical  statements  must  always  be  received 
witb  caution,  and  are  by  no  means  implicitly  to  be  relied  on,  in 
tbe  absence  of  otber  evidence. 

Tbe  same  remark  applies  witb  equal  force  to  Diodorus.  Tbougb 
bis  dry  and  prosaic  narrative  presents  tbe  strongest  contrast 
witb  tbe  turgid  eloquence  of  Quintus  Gurtius,  it  is  almost  equaUy 
unwortby  of  confidence  in  regard  to  any  details  wbetber  military 
or  geograpbical,  wbile  tbe  dose  agreement  between  tbe  two  sbows 
tbat  tbey  are  unquestionably  derived  from  tbe  same  source.  But 
we  bave  abundant  evidences  from  otber  parts  of  tbe  bistory  of 
Diodorus,  wbere  we  bave  tbe  opportunity  of  comparing  bim  witb 
better  authorities,  of  bis  carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  regard  to 
geograpbical  matters. 

Nor  is  tbe  case  otberwise  witb  Plutarcb.  If  tbat  writer  bas  been 
justly  termed  tbe  prince  of  biographers,  tbe  very  qualities  which 
entitle  bim  to  tbat  praise  are  unfi^vourable  to  bis  value  as  a 
historian.  To  bim  everything  is  subordinate  to  tbe  representa^ 
tion  of  bis  bero.  It  is  tbe  man  Alexander  witb  whom  alone  be  is 
concerned;  not  tbe  conquest  of  Persia  and  India,  still  less  tbe 
geograpbical  details  of  bis  campaigns,  tbat  be  is  desirous  to  bring 
before  bis  readers ;  and  if  we  find  at  times  an  incidental  notice  of 
value  in  regard  to  these  subjects,  it  is  rather  accidental  than  intro- 
duced witb  a  set  purpose. 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  a  writer  so 
popular  and  well  known  in  modem 
times  as  Qnintns  Gnrtias  should  not  be 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  and 
we  are  conseouently  left  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  period  at  which  he  flourished. 


It  may,  however,  probably  be  inferred 
that  he  was  subsequent  to  Quintilian, 
who  could  otherwise  have  harcllyfiiiled 
to  notice  a  writer  of  such  oratorical 
pretensions. 
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NOTE  A  a,  p.  440. 

LEGENDS  CONGEBNINQ  BAOCHUSAKD  HEBOULES. 

The  Greeks  found,  as  they  fanciod,  a  oonfirmation  of  these 
legends  concerning  Bacchus,  not  only  in  the  occurrence  of  names 
such  as  Nysa  and  Meron, — the  resemhlanoe  of  which  was  donhtlcMB 
purely  accidental, — hut  in  the  presence  of  ivy,  as  well  as  of  wild 
vines,  and  the  festive  hahits  and  hacchtuialian  processions  of  the 
natives.  This  account  of  their  manners  is  confirmed  by  recent 
researches.  *'  Ivy  as  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  does  not  grow 
in  the  Cabul  valley,  but  the  grape  flourishes  and  abounds  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh.  The  Kafirs,  or  people  who  dwell  on 
the  north  of  the  Afghans,  make  wine,  and  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes  amongst  them  drink  it.  They  are  very  fond  of  drinking- 
parties,  and  of  music  and  dancing."  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  193.)  It 
is  not  improbable  that  these  so-called  Kafirs  are  the  remains  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes,  which  in  the  time  of  Alexander  were  more 
widely  spread,  and  inhabited  many  of  the  valleys  now  occupied  by 
the  Afghans.  Even  Strabo  treats  all  these  fancied  resemblances 
as  pure  fictions,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  flattering  Alexander, 
and  rejects  the  supposed  expeditions  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus  to 
India  as  wholly  fabulous  (xv.  i.  §  8,  pp.  687,  688). 


NOTE  B  b,  p.  440. 

THE  BOCK  AOBiniS. 


The  position  of  the  celebrated  rock  fortress  of  Aomus,  which 
holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  narratives  of  Alexander's  histo- 
rians, has  especially  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  modem  writers, 
but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  determined  on  satisfactory  grounds. 
In  fiust  there  are  so  many  sites  in  this  rugged  tract  which  suit 
with  the  general  description  of  this  impregnable  fortress,  that  mere 
local  resemblance  has  little  weight,  and  we  are  so  little  able  to 
follow  the  movements  of  Alexander  through  these  regions  that  they 
afibrd  us  almost  no  assistance  in  the  matter.  If  we  can  trust  the 
expressions  of  Quintus  Curtius  and  Diodorus,  it  rose  immediately 
above  the  Indus,  so  that  that  river  actually  washed  its  ba^ 
(Q.  Curt  viii.  ii.  §  7 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  85).  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
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Strabo  (xv.  p.  688),  though  not  mentioned  by  Arrian.  It  appears 
also  from  Arrian's  narrative  to  have  been  situated  near  to  (j£vv€yywi) 
a  town  called  Embolima,  which  he  describes  as  some  distance  ahove 
the  city  of  Feucelaotis,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus ;  a  position 
which  explains  Strabo's  expression  that  it  was  near  the  sources  of 
the  Indus,  a  term  by  which  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  designate  the 
place  where  that  river  first  issues  from  the  gorges  of  the  Himalaya. 
(See  p.  449.)  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  site  must  be 
sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend  (about  50  miles  above 
Attock),  where  the  river  issues  out  from  the  deep  mountain  gorges, 
through  which  its  course  has  been  confined  for  some  time  past,  and 
emerges  into  the  plains. 

According  to  Major  Abbott,  whose  view  has  been  adopted  by 
M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin,  the  rock  Aornus  is  represented  by  a  pro- 
jecting rook  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  opposite  to  the  village 
of  Torbela,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  gorge  of  Derbend ;  while 
the  site  of  Embolima  is  marked  by  the  names  of  Amh  and  Balimah, 
'  still  retained  by  two  old  castles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derbend. 
But  such  resemblances  of  name  are  worth  veiy  little ;  and  Arrian's 
narrative  would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose  that  Embolima  was 
situated  below  Aornus.  The  name  also  is  certainly  Greek  (at  least 
in  the  form  transmitted  to  us),  and  was  probably  applied  to  a 
place  situated  at  the  confluence  of  some  other  river  with  the 
Indus. 

The  whole  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Mr.  Grote  (^History  of 
Greece^  vol.  xii.  p.  304,  note),  by  M.  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  (Geo- 
graphie  Orecque  et  Laiine  de  Tlnde,  p.  40-44,  and  by  Mr.  Long  in 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Ancient  Geography,  art.  Aornus). 

It  has  been  since  investigated  anew  by  General  Cunningham, 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
localities.  (See  his  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  58-78.)  But 
the  site  on  which  he  has  fixed — an  isolated  mountain  called 
Banigat,  16  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Ohind  on  the  Indus — though 
answering  in  some  respects  well  to  the  description  of  the  fortress 
of  Aornus  (he  himself  admits  that  the  resemblance  is  incomplete), 
is  liable  to  the  insuperable  objection  that  it  is  so  far  from  the  Indus 
as  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  statements  of  Curtius,  Dio- 
dorus  and  Strabo,  as  to  its  proximity  to  that  river.  It  is  singular 
that  General  Cunningham  does  not  even  allude  to  this  di£Eiculty, 
which  must  be  considered  as  conclusive  against  the  site  in  question. 
The  authority  of  either  Curtius  or  Diodorus  alone  might  well  be 
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rejected,  especially  if  opposed  to  Artian,  but  that  ib  not  the  case  in 
this  instance,  while  their  joint  statement  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Strabo,  who  certainly  derived  his  information  ooDceming  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  in  these  regions  from  very  good  soorcea 

In  accordance  with  this  view  General  Cnnningham  wonld 
identify  Embolima  with  Ohind,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indns,  about  18  miles  above  Attock ;  but  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
are  qnite  inconclnsive  in  themselves.  The  one  conolnsion  most 
stand  or  fall  with  the  other. 

The  name  Aomns  is  doabtlees  a  Helleniaed  form  of  some  native 
appellation — distorted  so  as  to  suit  the  fiuKsfhl  etymology  from 
d  and  opynSf  as  inaccessible  even  to  birds.  It  is  suggested  by  IVo- 
feasor  Wilson  that  this  was  merely  the  Sanscrit  term  Awara  or 
Awarana,  signifying  "  an  enclosure  "  or  "  stockade  ;**  so  that  Aomna 
was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  stockaded  enclosore,  sitoated 
on  a  detached  hill  or  mountain  of  difficult  approach.  (Wilson's 
Ariana^  p.  192.)  In  this  case  we  cannot  hope  for  any  assistance 
in  determining  the  site  from  resemblance  of  name. 


NOTE  C  c,  p.  440. 

PEUGELAOnS. 

The  position  of  PeucelaotLs,  which  appears  sometimes  as  the 
name  of  a  city,  sometimes  as  that  of  a  district,  is  very  imperfectly 
marked  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  though  they  all  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Cophen  or  Cabul 
river,  corresponding  to  the  district  of  Pei^hawer.  llie  expressions 
of  Strabo  (xv.  1,  §  27)  would  indeed  seem  to  imply  that  the  city 
was  on  the  Indus,  and  close  to  the  point  at  which  Alexander 
crossed  the  river ;  bat  Arrian  repeatedly  uses  the  expression  that 
it  was  not  far  from  the  Indus,  which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct. 
The  district  of  the  name  probably  extended  qnite  to  that  river, 
while  the  city  was  at  some  distance  from  its  banka  The  form 
Peucelaotis  is  so  peculiarly  Greek,  as  applied  to  a  district  (as  in 
the  case  of  Pelasgiotis,  Histisaotis,  Ac)  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  it  was  of  purely  Greek  formation ;  but  it  appears  probable  that 
it  was  really  a  corruption  of  the  Sanscrit  name  Pushkalavati,  which 
occurs  in  the  Mahabharata.  The  position  of  this  is  considered  by 
oriental  scholars  to  be  fixed  at  a  place  called  Hashtnagar,  on  the 
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north  bank  of  the  Cabul  river,  near  its  janction  with  the  river 
of  Swat.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Flnde^  p.  37 ;  Gnnningham's 
Geography  of  Ancient  India,  pp.  49,  50.)  This  situation  is  oertainly 
well  in  accordance  with  the  expressions  of  Arrian. 


NOTE  Dd,  p.  443. 

TAXILA. 


The  situation  of  Taxila  between  the  Indus  and  the  H  jdaspes  is 
unquestionable,  but  its  precise  site  was,  until  very  lately,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  doubt  It  was  placed  by  M.  Court,  by  Sir  A.  Bumes, 
and  by  Professor  Wilson  at  Manikyala,  celebrated  for  its  tope,  and 
where  there  are  many  other  ruins.  But  the  distances  given  by 
Pliny  (yi.  17,  §  62),  on  the  authority  of  Diognetus  and  B»ton  (the 
so-called  meMores  of  Alexander)  oertainly  seemed  to  coincide  better 
with  the  suggestion  of  Major  Abbott,  adopted  by  M.  de  St.  Martin, 
that  we  should  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hassan  Abdul, 
about  25  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Bawul  Findee.  (See  Bumes's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  58 ;  Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  196 ;  St.  Martin,  OSogra- 
phie  de  Vlnde^  pp.  92-98.) 

General  Cunningham  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
very  extensive  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Shah 
Dheri,  about  8  miles  S.E.  of  Hassan  Abdul,  which  from  their  cha- 
racter and  extent  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  to  be  those  of 
Taxila.  That  city,  the  Indian  name  of  which  was  Takshasila,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  flourishing  and  important  place  for  many  centuries, 
and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ. 
(Cunningham's  Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp.  104-120.) 


NOTE  E  e,  p.  443. 

PASSAGE  OF  THE  HTDASPES. 


Besides  the  interest  which  naturally  attaches  to  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Alexander  and  Poms,  the  site  in  question  is 
of  importance  as  being  the  point  from  which  the  king  afterwards 
set  out  on  his  memorable  voyage  down  the  rivers  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.    All  ancient  writers  agree  in  stating  that  the  two  cities, 
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Buoephala  and  Nicasa,  were  founded  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory,  and  were  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
spot  where  he  crossed  the  river.  Hence  we  might  naturally  look 
for  some^remains  by  which  to  identify  the  locality.  But  the  difiSculty 
arises  rather  from  the  abundance  than  the  abeenoe  of  such  indications. 
Numerous  ruins  are  found  on  both  banks  of  the  river  for  a  space  of 
about  40  miles  below  the  modem  town  of  Jhelum,  extending  as  far 
as  Jelalpoor  and  Harriah.  But  the  question  may  be  considered  prac- 
tically to  lie  between  Jhelum,  at  which  point  one  line  of  high  road 
has  in  all  ages  crossed  the  Hydaspes,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jelalpoor,  about  30  miles  lower  down  the  river.  It  was  at  this 
latter  point,  to  which  there  is  also  a  frequented  high  road,  that 
Mr.  Elphinstone  and  his  suite,  on  their  return  from  Canbul,  crossed 
the  Hydaspes,  and  the  spot  was  thought  by  them  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  description  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  Alex- 
ander's battle  with  Forus.  (Elphinstone's  Caubul,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
8vo.  edit.)  Sir  A.  Bumes  however  inclined  in  favour  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jhelum,  and  the  same  view  was  adopted  by  General 
Court,  who  had  investigated  the  subject  on  the  spot,  as  weU  as  at 
a  later  period  by  General  Abbot.  The  question  has  been  examined 
again  with  great  care  by  General  Cunningham,  and  the  result  of 
his  researches  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  predominance 
of  argument  in  favour  of  Jelalpoor.  In  this  case  the  town  of  that 
name  probably  occupies  the  site  of  Buoephala,  while  Nicsea  may  be 
placed  on  the  same  site  with  the  modem  town  of  Mong — only 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  recent  battle-field  of  Chilianwalla. 
(Cunningham,  Anc.  Geogr,  of  Indick,  pp.  159-178.  See  also  Bumes's 
Travels^  vol.  ii.  pp.  49-51 ;  and  St.  Martin,  Creographie  de  Vlnde^  pp. 
99-102.) 


NOTE  F  f,  p.  444. 

GEOGRAPHY   OP  THE   PUNJAB. 

At  the  present  day  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the 
Punjab,  that  it  appears  strange  to  recall  how  lately  it  is  that  wo 
have  acquired  anything  like  a  competent  acquaintance  even  with 
its  leading  features.  While  in  ancient  times  it  was  the  first  por- 
tion of  India  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  became  acquainted 
— ^indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  part  of  which  they  ever 
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obtained  any  true  geographical  notion — ^it  baa  in  modem  dayn  on 
the  contrary  been  the  last  region  that  has  come  within  the  domain 
of  European  knowledge.  As  late  as  1775  when  D'Anville  pub- 
lished his  AfUiquiiS  OSographique  de  Vlnde^  the  information  possessed 
by  that  eminent  geographer  concerning  this  part  of  India  was  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  led  into  the  grossest  errors,  and  this  portion 
of  his  work  is  a  mass  of  confusion.  Major  Bennell  was  the  first 
who  was  able,  in  part  by  the  assistance  of  Oriental  materials,  to 
rectify  these  errors,  and  introduce  a  clear  and  intelligible  view  of 
the  subject.  {Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Eindostan,  p.  94-103,  3rd  ed. 
Lond.  1793.)  He  himself  observes  that,  as  his  own  researches 
advanced,  he  was  continually  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  transmitted  to  us  by  the  historians  of 
Alexander.  Indeed  there  is- no ''portion  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch  in  which  the  leading  geographical  features  are  more 
clearly  marked,  and  can  more  readily  be  identified.  That  the  case 
should  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
he  encountered,  can  excite  no  surprise,  when  we  consider  how 
fluctuating  are  both  the  boundaries  and  appellations  of  such  tribes, 
and  how  many  successive  waves  of  conquest  have  swept  over  the 
land  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  Moreover  the  operations  against 
these  different  nations  are  generally  indicated  in  the  vaguest  and 
mo^t  general  manner,  affording  us  little  clue  to  their  geographical 
position.  (See  the  remarks  of  Major  Bennell,  p.  124.)  Arrian 
himself  had  doubtless  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  geography  of 
the  countries  in  question,  and  even  if  the  writers  whom  he  fol- 
lowed had  supplied  him  with  fuller  details — which  may  well  be 
doubted — he  did  not  think  fit  to  preserve  them.  As  for  Curtius 
and  Diodorus  their  narratives  are  characterized,  throughout  the 
Indian  campaigns,  by  even  greater  carelessness  and  inattention  to 
geographical  accuracy  than  that  which  generally  marks  their 
works. 

The  Punjab  is  (as  its  name  imports)  the  "  Land  of  the  five 
Bivers,"  and  all  these  rivers  can  be  recognized  and  identified  with- 
out difficulty.  Even  their  names,  which  at  first  appear  so  totally 
different  in  their  modern  and  ancient  forms,  will  be  found  to  pre- 
sent more  points  of  resemblance  than  would  be  at  first  suspected, 
or  else  the  change  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

1.  The  Hydaspes  is  unquestionably  the  river  commonly  called 
in  modern  times  the  Jhelum  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its 
banks)  but  by  Sanscrit  writers  the  Biiastha  or  Vitastha,  of  which 
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the  modem  name  of  Behut  (by  which  it  is  also  known)  is  a  mere 
corruption.  The  name  is  written  by  Ptolemy  Bidaspes,  a  form 
that  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  Sanscrit  than  that  nsnally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

2.  The  Acesines  is  the  Chenab,  a  name  derived  from  the  more 
ancient  Sanscrit  form  Ghandrabh4ga,  which  is  traceable  in  the 
name  Sandabala  by  which  the  river  is  designated  by  Ptolemy. 
The  more  nsnal  form  Acesines  is  said  to  have  been  an  arbitrary 
change  introduced  by  the  Greeks  with  a  view  o^  avoiding  a  name 
supposed  to  be  of  ill  omen. 

3.  The  Hydraotes  is  the  modem  Havee,  an  undoubted  conmp- 
tion  of  the  Sanscrit  Iravati,  in  which  we  trace  without  difficulty 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  appellation. 

4.  The  Hyphasis  or  Hypasis  is  unquestionably  the  modem  Beas 
or  Beyah,  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Vip&sA.  Here 
also  the  form  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  Bibasis,  is  the  more  correct, 
while  that  of  Hypanis,  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Diodoras,  is  clearly 
erroneous. 

5.  The  Sutledge,  which  at  the  present  day  is  reckoned  the  last 
of  the  five  livers,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
that  conqueror  having  stopped  short  at  the  Hyphasis — ^but  it  ap- 
pears in  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Hesidrus,  while  it  is  termed 
by  Ptolemy  Zaradrun.     The  Sanscrit  form  is  Satadrus. 

But  while  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Punjab  can  thus  be  iden- 
fied  with  certainty,  it  must  not  be  too  hastily  assumed  that  they 
followed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  exactly  the  same  course  as  at 
present.  Since  the  country  has  been  better  known,  abundant 
evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  great  changes 
have  taken  place  even  in  recent  times,  llius  we  know  that  the 
junction  of  the  Sutledge  and  Beas,  which  now  takes  place  about 
40  miles  above  Ferozepoor,  was  formerly  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  1796  that  the 
Sutledge  suddenly  changed  its  course,  and  joined  the  Beas  at  their 
present  point  of  confluence.  (Cunningham,  pp.  217, 222.)  Almost 
exactly  the  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  Havee  (Hy- 
draotes), which  formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Mooltan,  and 
fell  into  the  Chenab  (Acesines)  about  15  miles  lower  down.  At 
the  present  day  the  junction  takes  place  near  Diwana  Sinand, 
more  than  30  miles  above  Moolt&n.  (Id.  p.  221.)  It  is  probable 
also*  that  the  Beas  had  in  former  days  a  wholly  distinct  course  of 
its  own,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Sutledge,  and  General  Cunning- 
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ham  Bupposes  it  to  have  held  this  independent  ohannol  until  it 
ultimately  fell  into  the  Chenab,  and  did  not  join  the  Sutledge 
at  all.  (Id.  p.  223.)  Still  more  remarkable  is  tho  cliango 
in  the  junction  of  the  Indus  itself  with  the  Ghenal»,  which  in 
the  time  of  Timour  and  Akfaar  took  plaoe  opposite  Ooch,  tlioiigh 
their  streams  now  unite  at  Mittunkote,  60  miles  lower  down. 
This  change  has  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent  century.  (Id.  p.  220.)  There  is  great  reason,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  to  suppose  that  still  more  extensive  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus  since  the  period  of 
the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Sinde. 


NOTE  G  g,  p.  444. 

ALTABS  ON  THE  HYPHASIS. 


When  we  read  the  description  of  the  twelve  altars  erected  by 
Alexander  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  which  appear 
to  have  been  massive  constructions,  destined  by  him  to  remain 
as  monuments  of  the  point  to  which  he  had  advanced,  we  arc 
almost  tempted  to  hope  that  some  vestiges  of  them  may  still  be 
discovered.  This  hope  would  be  strongly  confirmed  if  we  could 
believe  the  statement  of  Philostratus,  that  ApoUonius  of  Tyana 
on  his  journey  into  India  (in  the  2nd  century  after  the  Christian  era) 
found  the  altars  still  subsisting  ;  and  even  their  inscriptions  still 
l^ble.  (Philostr.  ViL  Apdlon.  ii.  43).^  But  it  is  certain  that 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  that  fabulous  narrative ;  and  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  have  failed  to  discover  any  trace 
of  such  monuments.  If  indeed  they  are  to  be  sought  (as  is  held 
by  many  modem  writers)  hdow  the  present  confluence  of  the  Beas 
with  the  Sutledge,  the  shifting  character  of  the  stream  and  its 
frequent  changes  leave  little  probability  that  the  site  can  ever  be 
ascertained.  (This  character  of  the  Sutledge  is  sufficiently  marked 
by  its  original  Sanscrit  name  of  Satadrus — "  the  hundred-channeled 
river.")  But  if  the  point  where  Alexander  came  to  the  banks  of 
the  Beas  was  situated  (as  appears  most  probable)  at  some  distance 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Sutledge,  the  right 


*  Plntaroh  alao  speaks  of  the  altars  as  still  subsisiiDg  in  his  time  (Alex,  G2), 
but  this  is  doubtless  mere  vague  hearsay. 
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bank  is  throughout  considerably  more  elevated  than  the  left,  and 
hence  any  considerable  changes  in  the  channel  are  mach  less 
likely.  Yet  it  appears  that  even  in  this  part  of  its  coarse  the 
river  carries  away  villages  and  even  towns,  and  it  is  said  that 
ancient  mins  have  been  thus  destroyed  in  quite  modem  days. 
Very  little  hope  can  therefore  be  entertained  of  the  discovery  of 
any  monumental  remains  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  this  in- 
teresting geographical  question.  (See  the  descriptions  of  the 
rivers  Beas  and  Sutledge  in  Elphinstone's  Caubidj  vol.  ii.  p.  426, 
and  Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  157,  vol.  ii.  4-7.) 

The  altars  were  undoubtedly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hyphasis.  Pliny  alone  places  them  on  the  opposite  or  eastern 
bank.  He  says  of  the  Hyphasis  "  qui  .fiiit  Alexandri  itinerum 
terminus,  exsuperato  tamen  amne,  arisque  in  adversa  ripa  dicatis.'' 
(^HisL  Nat,  vi.  17,  §  62.)  But  this  is  opposed  to  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case.    (Arrian,  Anah,  v.  29 ;  Curt.  Diodor.  zviL  95.) 

It  appears  to  be  well  ascertained  (as  has  been  already  mentioned) 
that  the  Sutledge,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  did  not  join 
the  Beas  till  near  Ferozepore,  about  40  miles  below  the  present 
junction  (Bumes,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  5 ;  Cunningham,  p.  222)  and  this,  of 
course,  greatly  increases  the  probability  that  Alexander  reached 
the  banks  of  the  latter  river  above  the  confluence. 

Though  the  Sutledge  is  in  many  respects  the  more  important 
stream  and  has  much  the  longest  course,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  the 
larger  river  at  the  point  of  junction,  and  the  united  streams  are 
known  for  some  distance  below  the  confluence  by  the  name  of  Beas, 
as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  by  that  of  Hyphasis. 
But  the  combined  stream  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  Garra.     (Elphinstone,  I.  c) 

General  Cunningham,  in  his  recent  work,  places  the  site  in 
question  hdoto  the  present  junction  of  the  two  streams,  but  above  the 
ancient  confluence  near  Ferozepoor.  This  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  the  interval  between  the  two  rivers  could  in  this  case  have 
been  only  a  few  miles,  while  the  measurements  given  by  Pliny 
a8sign  a  distance  of  not  less  than  168  Homan  miles  from  the 
Hyphasis  to  the  Hesidrus  or  Sutledge,  and  the  same  from  thence 
to  the  Jumna.  (Plin.  /.  c.  §  63.)  But  General  Cunningham  sup- 
poses Pliny  to  have  misunderstood  his  authorities,  and  that  these 
really  gave  only  one  distance — the  interval  between  the  Hyphasis 
and  Sutledge  being  disregarded  as  practically  of  no  account  (p.  217). 
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This  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  a  vengeance !  and  is  the 
less  excusable  in  this  case,  as,  if  we  suppose  Alexander  to  have 
followed  a  more  northerly  route,  keeping  nearer  to  the  mountains, 
the  interval  between  the  Beas  and  the  Sutledge  really  becomes 
almost  exactly  equal  to  that  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna. 


NOTE  Hh,  p.  445. 

SANQALA  AND  THE  CATH^I. 


These  arguments  have  been  very  fully  urged  by  Qen,  Cunningham 
(Ancient  Oeography  of  India,  pp.  179-190),  who  had  himself  visited 
the  site  which  he  would  identify  with  Sangala.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  called  the  Eeohna  Dooab,  between  the  Bavee 
(Hydraotes)  and  the  Chenab  (Acesines)  about  60  miles  west  of 
Lahore,  and  the  local  circumstances  certainly  seem  to  correspond 
very  well  with  the  description  of  the  siege  by  Alexander.  But  if 
this  be  really  the  position  of  Sangala,  we  must  suppose  that  after 
croshing  the  Hydraotes  (which  he  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  done) 
he  recrossed  that  river  in  order  to  attack  the  Cathaaans,  and  cap- 
ture their  chief  city.  That  he  should  have  turned  aside  from  his 
general  line  of  march  for  this  purpose  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  his  practice  on  other  occasions,  and  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  expressions  of  Arrian  in  regard  to  this  particular  expedition 
(Ancib.  V.  22)  :  but  if  he  recrossed  the  Hydraotes  and  returned  so  &r 
westward,  without  our  finding  any  indication  of  it  in  our  existing 
histf»iians,  it  will  certainly  prove  that  their  narrative  is  even  more 
vague  and  untrustworthy  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  than  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  suppose.  The  successive  passages  of  the 
great  rivers  of  the  Punjab  appear  to  form  the  distinct  steps  that 
mark  the  conqueror's  progress ;  and  if  we  cannot  rely  even  upon 
these,  the  whole  subject  is  thrown  into  hopeless  confusion. 

It  is  remarkable  however  that  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Cathieans 
were  situated,  according  to  some  authonties,  between  the  Acesines 
and  the  Hydcispes,  while  others  placed  them  beyond  (f.e.  eastward 
of)  both  the  Acesines  and  the  Hydraotes  (xv.  c.  1,  §  30,  p.  699). 
The  name  of  Sagala,  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  Sangala 
of  Ariian,  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (vii.  1,  §  46),  who  however 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hydaapes^  thus  apparently 
following  the  anonymous  authorities  cited  by  Strabo. 
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The  CaihflBi  are  deecribed  by  ancient  aathoni  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  India,  and  Strabo  has  preserved  to  us  some 
cnrions  particulars  concerning  their  manners  and  customs  (L  c). 
They  appear  to  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Ozydiac»  and 
the  Malli,  with  whom  they  were  probably  conterminous,  as  the 
three  nations  made  common  cause  against  Alexander.  (Arrian,  L  c.) 
But  this  affords  us  little  assistance  in  determining  their  precise 
position ;  that  of  the  Ozydrac»  being  almost  equally  obscure. 

The  resemblance  of  name  might  easily  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  some  connection  between  these  Cathaeans  and  the 
well-known  mediseval  appellation  of  Cathay,  as  applied  to  a  region 
of  the  far  east  But  it  is  certain  that  the  similarity  is  purely 
fortuitous ;  an  instructive  warning  against  too  hastily  building  any 
condnsions  upon  such  resemblances. 

Sir  A.  Bumes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  suggested,  Tery  plausibly, 
that  the  name  ia  connected  with  that  of  the  Eattia,  a  predatory  and 
warlike  race  who  are  found  scattered  at  intervals  through  the  plains 
of  the  Punjab,  and  even  across  the  deserts  to  Delhi.  They  now 
live  an  erratic  life,  but  are  supposed  by  Bumes  to  be  the  aborigines 
of  the  country.  (^TraveU^  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 


NOTE  li,  p.  446. 

BOATS  ON  THE  INDUS. 

The  statement  in  the  text  is  that  given  by  Arrian  in  his  Anahatig 
(vi.  2,  §  7),  and  rests  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy.  In  his  Indiea 
however  (c.  19,  §  7),  where  he  is  apparently  following  Nearchus, 
Arrian  states  the  whole  number  of  ships  at  only  eight  hundred, 
including  both  ships  of  war  and  transports.  Schmieder  and  some 
other  editors  would  correct  this  to  eighteen  himdred :  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  basis  of  the  two  calculations  was  different. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  includes  the  ordinary  river-boats,  which  would 
doubtless  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers  to  assist  in  trans- 
porting so  great  an  army  and  its  supplies;  while  the  terms  of 
Nearchus  would  seem  to  imply  only  ships  of  war  or  regular 
transports. 

At  the  present  day  the  Indus  is  navigated  by  a  large  number  of 
boats  or  vessels  of  the  country,  some  of  them  of  large  size.  Near 
its  mouth  indeed  it  is  navigable  only  for  large  flat-bottomed  boats. 
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called  "  doondees,"  which,  though  large  and  unwieldy,  never  exceed 
fifty  tons  in  burthen.  (Bumes's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  219.)  But  from 
Bnkkur  upwards  it  is  navigated  by  a  different  description  of  boat 
called  '^  shruk,"  '^  which  is  adnurably  adapted  to  the  transport  of 
troops,  both  horse  and  foot,  from  being  as  roomy  before  as  astern." 
(lb.  p.  261.)  The  Chenab  or  Acesines  is  also  navigable  for  boats 
of  a  similar  description.  (lb.  p.  276.)  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
numerous  vessels  of  this  character  would  be  found  in  the  Indus  and 
its  tributaries  as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  Ptolemy  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  they  were  turned  to  account  as  part  of  his 
fleet.  But  the  transports  for  his  cavalry  appear  to  have  been 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose ;  such  a  sight  as  a  body  of 
horses  on  board  ship  had  never  been  before  seen  in  these  parts. 
(Arrian,  Andb.  vi.  3,  §  4.) 

The  Mahomedan  historians,  with  their  customary  exaggeration, 
speak  of  forty  thousand  (!)  vessels  as  employed  in  the  navigation  of 
the-  Indus  under  the  Mogul  dynasty.  (Abtil  Fazil,  quoted  by 
Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearckw,  p.  88.) 

Alexander  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  first  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  and  found  himself  opposed  by  Forus,  trans- 
ported the  vessels  of  which  he  had  previously  made  use  for  the 
passage  of  the  Indus  overland  to  the  Hydaspes.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  8, 
§  4.)  But  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose,  as  Dr.  Vincent 
has  done,  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  fieet  with  which  he  de- 
scended the  river.  It  was  in  fact  much  more  easy  to  construct  a 
fleet  on  the  Hydaspes  than  on  the  Indus.  (See  note  to  p.  446.) 


NOTE  Kk,  p.  447. 

DESCENT  OP  THE  INDUS. 

Sir  A.  Burnes,  who  in  1831  ascended  the  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
taries the  Chenab  and  Bavee,  to  Lahore,  took  exactly  sixty  daj  s  on 
the  ascending  voje^  at  the  most  favourable  Foason;  but  he  considers 
it  possible  for  a  boat  to  "  drop  down  from  Lahore  to  the  sea  in 
fifteen  days  "  at  the  very  quickest,  six  of  which  would  be  occupied 
in  the  descent  to  Mooltan,  and  nine  from  thence  to  the  sea.  {Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  196,  197  ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  113.) 
He  estimates  the  distance  from  Lahore  to  the  sea,  by  the  course  of 
the  river,  at  about  1000  British  miles  (lb.  p.  195).    The  distance 
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traversed  by  the  fleet  of  Alexander  must  have  been  considerably 
less,  as  although  the  point  from  which  it  set  out  was  (probably)  at 
least  as  near  the  mountains  as  Lahore,  the  course  of  the  Jhelum  and 
Chenab,  above  their  junction  with  the  Ravee,  is  much  less  tortuous 
than  that  of  the  latter  river. 

Fliuy  absurdly  asserts  that  Alexander  took  five  months  and  some 
da^^s  to  descend  the  Indus,  though  he  never  proceeded  less  than  600 
stadia  a  day.  (Frodltur  Alexandrum  nullo  die  minus  stadia  sexcenta 
navigasse  in  Indo,  nee  potuisse  ante  menses  quinque  enavigare, 
adjectis  paucis  diebus.  Plin,  H,N.  vi.  17,  §  60.)  He  would  thus 
have  navigated  the  river  for  more  than  9000  6.  miles  I  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  from  what  source  Pliny  derived  this  extra- 
ordinary statement,  which  he  repeats  without  in  the  least  perceiving 
its  absurdity.  But  a  descent  of  sixty  miles  in  a  day,  as  an  occasUmal 
rate  of  progress,  is  by  no  means  improbable. 


^    NOTE  L 1,  p.  447. 

CONFLUENCE   OP  THE   HYDASPES  WITH  THE   ACESINES. 

The  confluence  of  the  Hydaspes  with  the  Acesiues  appears  as  a 
point  of  much  importance  in  all  the  accounts  of  the  voyage  of 
Alexander.  According  to  the  historians  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  gave  rise  to  dangerous  rapids,  accompanied  with 
violent  eddies  and  tumultuous  waves,  which  not  only  caused  great 
alarm  to  the  Macedonian  Siiilors,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  (Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  4,  6;  Q.  Curt.  ix.  4,  §9-14;  Diodor.  xvii. 
97.)  It  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  Diodorns  in 
geographical  matters  that  he  represents  these  rapida  as  occurring 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  with  the  Indus.  The  circum- 
stances are  as  usual  amplified  by  Quintus  Curtius  with  much  turgid 
eloquence,  but  even  in  the  more  sober  narrative  of  Arrian  the 
dangers  appear  sufficiently  formidable.  Cherefeddin  also,  the  his- 
torian of  Timour,  says  that  "the  waves  dashing  against  each 
other,  made  it  appear  like  a  troubled  ocean  '*  (cited  by  Hennell, 
p.  118).  But  it  appears  from  the  description  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  the 
first  European  who  visited  the  spot,  that  these  accounts,  though 
not  without  foundation,  are  greatly  exaggerated.  ''  The  river  (he 
says)  joins  the  Aoesines  with  a  murmuring  noise,  but  the  velocity 
of  the  current  is  inconsiderable,  and  vessels  pass  it  without  danger. 
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except  in  July  and  August.  There  are  no  eddies  or  rocks,  nor  is 
the  channel  confined,  but  the  ancient  character  is  supported  by  the 
noise  of  the  confluence,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
other  rivers."  {Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  The  boatmin  of  the  river 
however  still  regard  the  passage  as  a  perilous  one,  during  the 
season  when  the  river  is  swollen,     flbid.) 


NOTE  M  m,  p.  447. 

COUBSE  OP  THE   HYPHASIS. 


Arrian  expressly  says  that  the  Hyphasis  (meaning  undoubtedly 
the  combined  stream  formed  by  the  Beas  and  Sutledge,  now  known 
as  the  Oarra)  falls  into  the  Acesines  (Anaib.  vi.  14,  §  5)  below  its 
junction  with  the  Hydraotes.  He  adds  that  the  Acesines  continues 
to  retain  its  name,  notwithstanding  its  junction  with  so  many  im- 
portant rivers,  until  it  finally  discharged  their  united  waters  into 
the  Indus.  This  still  continues  to  be  the  case  with  the  Chenab. 
(Bumes,  vol.  i.  p.  78.) 

It  is  singular  that  notwithstanding  this  distinct  statement  of 
Arrian,  both  Major  Eennell  and  Dr.  Vincent  doubted  whether  the 
Hyphasis  really  fell  into  the  Acesines,  and  the  former  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  ^Hhe  truth  is,  that  the  Hyphasis  (or  Beyah)  does 
not  join  the  Ghenaub,  but  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Sutlege,  falls  into  the  Indus  a  great  way  further  down"  (p.  129), 
and  his  map  is  constructed  in  accordance  with  this  assumption. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned  (Note  F  f)  it  is  probable  that  the 
Indus  and  Acesines  in  the  time  of  Alexander  met  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ooch,  considerably  above  their  present  point  of  junction, 
but  in  this  case  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Hyphasis  or 
Sutledge  pursued  a  separate  course  till  it  joined  the  Indus.  The 
contrary  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Arrian,  and  on  this  point  it  is 
difi&cult  to  believe  that  the  companions  of  Alexander  could  have 
been  in  error. 

NOTE  Nn,  p.  448. 

THE  INDUS  IDENTIPIED  WITH  THE  NILE, 

So  imperfect  were  the  geographical  ideas  commonly  entertained 
previous  to  this  voyage  of  Alexander,  that  the  king  himself  when 
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he  first  came  to  the  river  and  saw  crocodiles  in  it,  was  oonvinoed 
that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Nile,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Olympias 
containing  this  statement,  which  appears  to  have  heen  extant  at  a 
later  period.  (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  1 ;  Strab.  xy.  1,  p.  696.)  It  was  only 
on  his  march  through  the  Punjab  that  he  obtained  more  aoooxate 
information  from  the  natives,  and  became  convinced  that  it  ulti- 
mately flowed  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  to  see 
how  in  this  respect  the  geographical  information  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  retrograded  since  the  time  of  Herodotus.  No  allu- 
sion is  found  to  the  voyage  of  Scylax  related  by  that  historian, 
which  must  either  have  been  disbelieved  or  forgotten,  while  the 
just  conclusions  derived  from  it  by  Herodotus  had  fallen  into  the 
same  oblivion. 

But  absurd  as  was  this  identification,  the  general  resemblance 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  which  are  constantly  brought  into 
comparison  by  the  Greek  ge<^aphers  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  692,  &c.),  ia 
certainly  such  as  to  justify  their  observations.  The  resemblance  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  the  time  it  has  received  the 
waters  of  the  Punjab,  with  Egypt,  is  dwelt  upon  by  modem  tra- 
vellers: "One  description  (says  Mr.  Elphinstone)  might  indeed 
serve  for  both.  A  smooth  and  fertile  plain  is  bounded  on  one  side 
by  mountains,  and  on  the  other  by  a  desert.  It  is  divided  by  a 
large  river  which  forms  a  Delta  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  and 
annually  iniudates  and  enriches  the  country  near  its  banks.  The 
climate  of  both  is  hot  and  dry,  and  rain  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
either  country."    (Elphinstone's  Caubul,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.) 


NOTE  Go,  p.  448. 

WIDTH  OP  THE  INDUS. 


According  to  Sir  A.  Bumes  the  Indus  where  it  has  been  joined 
by  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  **  never  shallows,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  to  less  than  fifteen  feet  and  seldom  preserves  so  great  a 
breadth  as  half  a  mile."  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  ''  Near  Hydrabad 
it  is  but  830  yards,  at  Tatta  less  than  700,  and  below  the  village  of 
Hilaya,  15  miles  from  that  town,  it  does  not  exceed  600.^'  (lb. 
p.  242.)  But  in  one  part  of  its  course  above  Bukkur,  and  below 
Mittun  Rote  (at  which  place  it  receives  the  united  waters  of  the 
Punjab),  it  is  more  widely  spread,  so  that  it  '^  often  exoeeds  a 
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thousand  yards  in  breadth,  and  at  Mittun  was  found  to  be  even 
double  that  width."    (Ibid.  p.  260.) 

Similarly  exaggerated  statements  were  current  among  the 
ancients  with  regard  to  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Indus : 
but  we  meet  with  others  of  a  much  more  authentic  character. 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  as  cited  by  Arrian  (v.  20,  §  8)  stated 
that  the  Aoesines,  at  the  point  where  Alexander  crossed  it, 
was  fifteen  stadia  in  width,  with  a  strong  and  violent  current. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab  concerning  the 
size  of  which  that  author  had  left  any  definite  information :  and 
his  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  says  that  the 
Chenab  at  the  Wuzeerabad  Ohat,  where  he  crossed  it  on  the  3l8t 
of  July,  "  meamred  one  mile  three  farlongs  and  twenty  perches,  from 
edge  to  edge  of  the  water.  The  soundings  were  the  same  as  the 
Jelum,  fourteen  feet  the  greatest,  but  the  current  was  more  rapid 
by  a  knot  and  a  half."  (Elphinstone's  Caubul,  voL  ii.  p.  423.)  The 
Jhelum  (Hydaspes)  was  found  by  the  same  authority  to  measure 
at  Jelalpoor  one  mile  one  furlong  and  thirty-five  perches,  though 
it  had  not  then  attained  its  full  height  (lb.  p.  421). 


NOTE  Pp,  p.  449. 

80UBCE  OF  THE  INDUS. 

The  Afghans,  even  at  the  present  day,  regard  the  place  where  the 
Indus  first  issues  from  the  mountains  as  very  near  the  source  of  the 
river.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde,  p.  44.)  The  part  of  its 
course  above  Derbend  is  indeed  the  most  imperfectly  known  of  its 
whole  stream,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  down  to  the  present 
time  no  European  traveller  has  ever  followed  the  valley  between 
Acho  and  Derbend.  In  the  last  century  modern  geographers  only 
knew  vaguely  that  it  must  rise  at  some  distance  from  a  point  where 
it  appeared  as  a  large  stream ;  but  even  Major  Bennell,  as  late  as 
1793,  supposed  it  to  fiow  from  the  north,  and  that  it  must  have  its 
sources  on  the  western  side  of  the  range  that  runs  northward  from 
the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  in  which  the  Oxus  also  takes  its  rise.  He 
was  thus  led  to  place  the  sources  of  the  Indus  nearly  due  north 
.  from  Attock,  while  he  supposed  the  river  that  flowed  by  Ladak,  of 
the  existence  of  which  he  had  heard,  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Ckmges, 
and  that  another  branch  of  the  same  river  took  its  rise  in  the  Lake 
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Mansarowar.  (See  the  map  annexed  to  his  Memoir,  p.  201.) 
D'Anville,  about  twenty  years  earlier,  took  much  the  same  view  of 
the  sources  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  while  he  supposed  the  Brah- 
maputra, which  he  rightly  conceived  to  have  its  origin  in  the  same 
mountain  group,  to  be  the  same  with  the  Irawaddy,  and  to  flow 
through  Pegu  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  (See  the  map 
annexed  to  his  AntiquitS  Geographique  de  Vlnde,  published  in  1775.) 
This  last  error  was  first  corrected  by  Major  Bennell,  in  1781.  In 
criticising  ancient  geographers  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  how 
imperfect  was  our  knowledge  of  many  countries  of  the  old  world 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  how  readily  even  the  ablest 
modern  writers  have  been  led  into  false  geographical  combinations 
by  imperfect  information. 


NOTE  Qq,  p.  450. 

DELTA  OP  THE  INDUS. 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the  widih  of  the 
Delta,  or  the  extent  comprised  between  its  two  arms,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  the  existing  Delta  was 
meant.  Aristobulus  estimated  the  hose  of  the  triangle,  or  the  inter- 
val between  the  two  mouths,  at  1000  stadia,  but  Nearchns  reckoned 
it  not  less  than  1800  stadia  (Strab.  zy.  p.  701).  Now,  according 
to  Burnes,  the  land  embraced  by  the  two  actual  arms  of  the  Indus 
extends,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  with  the  sea,  to  about  70 
British  miles,  "  and  this,  correctly  speaking,  is  the  existing  Delta 
of  the  river."  (^Traveh^  voL  i.  p.  208  ;  Journal  of  Oeographical  Society^ 
voL  iii.  p.  115.)  But  he  adds  that  "  the  Indus  covers  with  its  waters 
a  wider  space  than  is  thus  described,  and  has  two  other  mouths  to 
the  eastward  of  these,  the  Seer  and  Eoree ;"  and  with  the  addition  of 
these  (now  forsaken)  branches,  the  river  presents  a  face  to  the  sea 
of  about  125  British  miles.  (lb.)  But  these  two  arms  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Tattah,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Sir  A. 
Burnes  reconciled  the  statement  which  he  repeatedly  makes,  that 
the  Eoree  was  formerly  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus,  with  his 
adoption  of  the  view  (generally  followed  in  his  day)  which  iden- 
tified Fattala  with  Tattah. 

llie  two  main  arms  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt  are  more  than  90  G. 
miles  in  length  (as  measured  on  the  map,  without  following  their 
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windings  in  detail),  while  the  sea  front  of  the  Delta,  from  the 
Pelusian  to  the  Ganopic  mouth,  is  not  less  than  140  G.  miles,  or 
1400  stadia. 


NOTE  R  r,  p.  450. 

SITE  OF  PATTALA. 

This  view,  which  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by 
Pottinger,  and  adopted  by  Droysen  and  Benfey,  has  been  worked 
out  very  fully  by  M.  de  St.  Martin,  O^ographie  de  VInde,  pp.  169- 
172,  and  has  certainly  great  probabilities  in  its  favour.  The 
suggestion  first  thrown  out  by  Capt.  McMurdo,  and  which  Prof. 
Wilsfjn  was  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  bifurcation  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  took  place  at  a  point  much  farther  up  the  river,  above 
Bukknr,  where  a  dry  channel  or  river-bed  may  still  be  traced,  part- 
ing off  from  the  main  stream,  and  holding  a  direction  towards  the 
estuary  of  Eoree,  is  liable  to  the  great  objection  that  the  extent  of 
the  two  arms  would  in  this  case  enormously  exceed  those  of  the 
Nile,  the  excess  being  in  this  case  as  great  as  the  deficiency  tf  we 
place  Pattala  at  Tattah ;  and  it  would  also  render  it  impossible  to 
find  room  for  the  different  tribes  and  cities  reduced  by  Alexander 
between  the  oonflnence  of  the  Indus  wi^^  >t^,e  Acesines,  and  the 
head  of  its  Delta  at  Pattala. 

But  the  point  which  both  these  vie  rs  hav  a  common,  that  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  Indus  was  in  ancife^^  I  oies  by  the  estuary  of 
Eoree,  close  to  the  peninsula  of  Cutch,  has  certainly  much  to 
recommend  it ;  and  appears  to  be  in  accordance  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  country* 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  though  he  continued  to  identify  Pattala  with  Tattah, 
speaks  of  the  Eoree  as  **  the  eastern,  though  forsaken  branch  of  the 
Indus,"  and  even  terms  it  **  the  largest  of  all  the  mouths  of  the 
river,  having  become  a  branch  of  the  sea  as  the  fresh  water  has 
been  turned  from  the  channel.''  (  Travels^  vol.  i.  p.  7.)  There  appears, 
moreover,  to  be  authentic  evidence  of  the  waters  in  this  instance 
having  been  artificially  diverted  from  their  course  and  prevented 
from  flowing  in  their  former  channel,  with  a  view  to  injure  the  in- 
habitants of  Cutch.  (lb.  pp.  215,  309.)  At  the  same  time  we  know 
that  all  this  neighbourhood  has  been  visited  by  repeated  earth- 
quakes, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  changes  of  level  resulting  from 
this  cause  may  also  have  contributed  to  alter  the  geographical 
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featnrefi  of  the  country.  (See  Lyell's  Principles  of  Oeclogy^  toL  ii. 
pp.  98-102, 10th  edition ;  and  the  valuable  paper  of  Sir  Bsotle  Frere 
on  the  Hnnn  of  Cutch,  in  the  Joum,  Qeogr,  Society,  vol.  zl.  p.  121.) 
Gen.  Cunningham,  who  has  most  recently  investigated  the 
subject,  concurs  in  placing  Pattala  on  the  same  site  with  Hyder- 
abad, which  occupies  a  long,  flat-topped  hill  that  must  have  in  all 
ages  been  favourably  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  ciiy.  The  name 
indeed  is  modern,  but  it  is  still  known  to  the  peo[)le  as  Neemncote, 
by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Arab  historians  and  geo- 
graphers. (Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  279-285.) 


NOTE  Ss,  p.  451. 

CITIES  OP  THE   MALLI. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  discussing  this  question  that  the 
Ravee  or  Hydraotes,  which  at  present  joins  the  Chenab  more  than 
30  miles  above  Mooltan,  formerly  held  a  separate  course  much 
lower  down,  and  passed  under  the  walls  of  Mooltan,  completely 
encircling  that  fortress,  before  it  joined  the  Chenab.  (Cunninghiun, 
p.  221.) 

General  Cunningham,  who  has  himself  explored  this  part  of  the 
country,  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the  successive  marches  of 
Alexander  in  his  expedition  against  the  Malli,  and  to  identify  the 
towns  and  strongholds  that  he  reduced.  He  considers  the  first 
city  taken  by  him  (Arrian,  vi.  6,  §  2)  to  be  represented  by  Kot 
Kamolia, ''  a  small  but  ancient  town/'  about  44  miles  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  junction  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines  (the  point  from  which 
Alexander  set  out),  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the  west  bank  of  the 
Eavee.  Harapa,  a  place  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Bavee,  about  16  miles  from  Rot  Eamalia,  he 
supposes  to  be  '^  the  other  city  "  against  which  Perdicoas  was  dis- 
patched with  the  cavalry,  while  Alexander  himself  attacked  the 
former  town  (Ibid.  §  4).  The  next  city,  taken  by  Alexander  after 
crossing  the  Hydraotes  (Ibid.  7,  §  2, 3),  he  identifies  with  Tulamba, 
«<a  remarkably  strong  fortress"  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eavee, 
about  52  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Mooltan :  while  the  fourth  city, 
called  by  Arrian  "  a  certain  city  of  the  Brachmans  "  (Ibid.  §  4) 
he  considers  to  be  represented  by  the  old  ruined  fort  and  town  of 
Atari,  20  miles  from  Tulamba  on  the  road  to  Mooltan.     All  these 
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sites  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  monnds,  which,  together  with 
the  large  size  of  the  bricks  employed  in  the  mins,  are  considered  to 
afford  nnqtieRtionable  evidence  df  remote  antiquity.  (Cunningham, 
pp.  208-229.) 

The  above  identifications  appear  plausible  enough.  But  there  is 
great  diffionlty  in  adopting  the  supposition  that  the  capital  city  of 
the  Malli  (^  fieyiarrj  rwv  MaXXmv,  TrdXts,  Arrian,  vi.  8,  §  4)  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Mooltan,  the;  strongest  fortress  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  natural'  strength  of  which  must  have  been 
still  greater  when  it  was  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Eavee. 
But  the  capital  was  abandoned  by  the  Malli,  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance,  when  they  heard  of  the.  approach  of  Alexander :  they 
withdrew  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Hydraotes  and  being  there 
attacked  again  by  the  Macedonians,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neighbour- 
ing city  that  was  strongly  fortified  (Ibid.  §  7).  It  was  in  the  attack 
of  this  last  city  that  Alexander  himself  was  severely  wounded  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  General  Cunningham  has  con- 
founded this  city  with  the  capital  of  the  Malli,  or  combined  the 
two  together,  which  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of 
Arrian.  Moreover  that  author  clearly  represents  the  place  where 
the  king  was  wounded  as  at  some  distance  from  the  Hydraotes: 
and  his  description  of  the  voyage  down  that  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Acesines,  where  the  main  army  was  encamped,  implies  one 
of  longer  duration  than  the  few  miles  from  Mooltan  to  the  Chonab. 
Q.  Curtius  indeed  represents  it  as  a  four  days'  voyage  (ix.  23,  §  3), 
but  as  he  is  evidently  following  a  different  set  of  authorities  from 
Arrian,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  npon  this. 


NOTE  Tt,  p.  451. 

THE   OXYDBAC^. 

The  position  of  the  OxydTacsB  is  much  more  obscurely  indicated 
than  that  of  the  Malli.  They  are  mentioned  on  more  than  one 
occasion  as  having  combined  with  the  Malli,  and  also  with  the 
Cathasi,  to  oppose  the  progi'ees  of  Alexander.  After  the  reduction 
of  the  several  cities  of  the  Malli,  the  Oxydracaa  joined  with  them 
in  sending  deputies  to  tender  their  aubmipsion.  But  we  have  no 
account  in  Arrian  of  any  military  operations  against  them,  or  of 
the  capture  of  any  of  their  cities;  and  we  cannot  infer  with  oer- 
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tainiy  from  the  manner  in  which  he  spealm  of  Alexander's  de- 
scending i^e  river  to  attack  the  Malli  and  Oxydracaa  (ti.  4,  §  3)» 
that  he  aotuollj  trayersed  the  territories  of  the  latter  people.  All 
that  we  learn  concerning  them  is  quite  consistent  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  lay  on  the  east  or  left  hank  of  the  Satledge — the 
province  of  Bahawalpoor — ^thongh  they  may  very  well  have  extended 
as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  and  the  neighhourhood  of  Ooch. 

General  Cunningham  alone  places  the  OxydracsB  to  the  north  of 
the  Malli,  which  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  natural  inference 
from  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  His  principal  reason  seems  to  be 
that  Pliny  speaks  of  the  turning-point  of  Alexander's  career 
(meaning  probably  the  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  Hyphasis  where  he 
erected  his  altazs)  as  in  the  territory  of  the  Sydracaa,  which  is 
probably  the  same  name  with  that  of  the  Oxydrac».  But  the 
passage  in  question  (in  Sydracis  Ea^editionum  Alexandri  termino^ 
xii.  6,  §  24)  is  merely  one  of  those  passing  notices  hastily  thrown 
in  by  the  author,  and  which  are  of  very  little  value  in  a  geographical 
point  of  view. 

We  learn  from  Arrian  that  there  was  considerable  confusion 
among  Greek  authors  with  regard  to  the  OxydracsB  and  the  Malli, 
many  writers  asserting  that  the  fortress  in  the  attack  of  which 
Alexander  was  so  severely  wounded  lay  in  the  country  of  the 
Oxydracfle  (a  statement  which  we  find  repeated  hy  Q.  Curtius,  ix. 
18,  §  26),  but  this  he  unequivocally  rejects  as  a  mistake.  He 
evidently  is  here  writing  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus  and 
Ptolemy. 

The  name  of  the  Oxydracsd  ('OfuSpoicat)  which  is  found  in  this 
form  both  in  Arrian  and  Q.  Curtius,  is  written  by  Strabo  Sv8pa#ccu, 
and  by  Pliny  (I,  e,)  Sydraci.  It  is  clearly  identical  with  the  San- 
scrit Sudraka  or  Suraka,  who  are  found  in  the  Mahabharata  associ- 
ated with  the  Mal&va  (Malli),  just  as  the  Oxydracas  and  Malli  are 
by  the  Greek  voiters.  (St.  Martin,  OSographie  de  Vlnde^  p.  116.) 
The  Hydracsd  CYSpoicai)  of  Strabo  are  doubtless  the  same  people. 


NOTE  Uu,  p.  452. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  G0X7BSE  OF  THE  INDUS. 

The  collocation  of  these  various  tribes  on  the  Lower  Indus 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  determination  of  a  preliminary 
question — that  of  the  course  of  the  Indus  itself.    Captain  McMurdo 
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in  an  interesting  memoir  published  in  1834  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boffal 
AsicUic  Society  (vol.  i.  p.  20-44)  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  conrse  of  the  Indus, 
and  which,  as  he  shows,  were  not  confined  to  the  Delta  or  loweet 
part  of  the  river,  bnt  have  extended  even  to  the  part  of  its  coarse 
more  than  200  miles  higher  up.  ■  He  seems  to  have  clearly  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  even  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ,  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus  did  not  follow  its  present 
channel,  but  pursued  a  more  direct  course  towards  the  sea,  at  a  dis- 
tance in  some  parts  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  farther  east  than  it 
at  present  flows.  The  old  channel  of  the  river,  which  is  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced,  and  is  known  as  the  Furana  Deria  or  '*  old 
river,"  leaves  the  present  stream  at  some  distance  above  Bukkur, 
passes  under  the  ruins  of  Alore,  which  was  a  large  and  flourishing 
city  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Mahometans,  and  then  holds  a 
direct  course  towards  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  a  city  called  Brah- 
manabad,  above  which  it  divides  into  two  channels,  the  one  having 
a  direction  to  the  S.S.W.  till  it  rejoins  the  present  course  of  the 
river  just  above  Hyderabad :  the  other  having  a  south-easterly 
course  towards  the  Eunn  of  Gutch.  (McMurdo,  Z.  c. ;  Wilson's 
Ariana,  p.  202  ;  Cunningham's  Ancient  Geography  of  India,  pp.  251, 
252.)  If  this  now  deserted  bed  were  the  main  dumnel  of  tb%  Indus 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  which  there  is  certainly  strong  reason  to 
suppose,  it  explains  the  circumstance  that  no  mention  is  found  in 
the  historians  of  Alexander  of  so  remarkable  a  site  as  that  of 
Bukkur,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to  attract  their  attention. 

This  important  discovery  at  once  sets  aside  all  the  conclusions  of 
the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject  (Bennell,  Vincent,  &o.)  who 
naturally  assumed  the  Indus  to  have  always  followed  its  present 
course.  The  latest  researches  would  apparently  lead  us  to  the 
following  arrangement : — 

1.  The  Sogdi,  who  were  the  first  people  encountered  by  Alexander 
in  descending  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  must  be  placed  between 
the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  combined  waters  of  the  Punjab 
(which  was  at  that  time  near  Ooch),  and  that  where  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  river  separates  from  the  actual  one.  There  are  no  means 
of  fixing  the  site  of  their  chief  city  with  any  certainty. 

2.  The  kingdom  of  Musicanus,  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  in  India,  may  be  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Purana  Deria 
or  old  channel  of  the  Indus,  and  may  well  have  deserved  that 
character  when  it  was  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  river.    It  is 
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probable  therefore  that  the  chief  city  occnpied  the  site  of  Alore, 
now  in  ruins,  but  celebrated  by  Mahometan  traditions  and  histories 
as  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  snr- 
rounding  countiy.  This  conclusion  is  adopted  both  by  Prof.  Wilson 
and  Oen.  Cunningham. 

3.  The  kingdom  of  Oxycanus  (called  by  other  writers  PorticannB) 
is  more  difficult  to  determine :  but  it  seems  to  have  not  been  situ- 
ated on  the  Indus,  and  that  Alexander  quitted  that  river  in  order 
to  attack  it.  The  most  plausible  conjecture  is  that  which  would 
place  it  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gharra, 
and  its  capital  city  at  Mahorta,  near  Larkhana,  about  45  miles 
from  Alore  (Cunningham,  pp.  259,  261).  But  the  attempt  to 
connect  it  with  the  Oskana  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  describes  as  a 
city  of  Gedrosia  (Ptol.  vi.  21,  §  5),  appears  to  me  entirely  untenable. 

4.  The  kingdom  of  Sambus  is  clearly  to  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  Indus,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  range  that 
borders  the  broad  valley  on  the  west.  The  name  of  his  capital 
city  of  Sindomana  leads  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Sehw4n,  an 
undoubtedly  ancient  site.  The  objection  that  Sindomana  was 
clearly  not  on  the  Indus  is  at  once  removed,  if  the  Indus  flowed 
in  its  old  channel,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  not  less  than 
65  miles  from  Sehw&n  (Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  205 ;  Cunningham, 
pp.  263-166). 

NOTE  Vv,  p.  455. 

MAROH  THROUGH  GEDROSIA. 

The  length  of  time  occupied  on  this  march  is  surprising,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  told  that  the  army  was  compelled  to  make  marches 
of  inordinate  length,  in  order  to  arrive  at  halting-places  where 
water  was  to  be  obtained,  a  fact  probable  in  itself.  (Arrian,  Anab, 
vi.  24,  §  1 ;  Strab.  xv.  2,  §  7,  p.  723.  See  the  remarks  of  Vincent, 
vol.  i.  p.  235,  on  this  subject.)  But  the  troops  were  probably  obliged 
to  make  frequent  halts  at  the  few  places  where  they  could  supply 
themselves  with  water;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers 
which  represent  the  countiy  as  a  continuous  sandy  desert  are 
undoubtedly  exaggerated.  No  army  could  have  marched  through 
such  a  desert  for  sixty  days  without  interruption.  And  so  fieir  as 
the  Mekran  is  known,  though  generally  arid  and  sterile,  it  contains 
throughout  patches  of  a  comparatively  fertile  character,  producing 
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excellent  dates,  though  little  or  no  grain.  Moreover,  time  would 
neoessarilj  be  lost  in  the  repeated  attempts  made  to  communicate 
with  the  fleet  under  Nearohus.  The  statement  of  Strabo  that  the 
days'  marches  amounted  to  two  hundred,  four  hundred,  and  even 
six  hundred  stadia  (70  miles)  a  day,  is  manifestly  a  great  exaggera- 
tion, but  forced  marches  would  no  doubt  be  required  in  order  to 
pass  from  one  station  of  wells  to  another.  Such  forced  marches 
would  however  necessitate  corresponding  intervals  of  repose. 


NOTE  X  X,  p.  456. 

ROUTE   THROUGH  GEDROSIA  AND  CARMANIA. 

The  description  given  by  Sir  H.  Pottinger  {TraceU  in  Beloochi- 
8ian,  p.  131-134)  of  the  desert  which  he  traversed  between  Sarawan 
and  Kullugan  so  closely  resembles  those  preserved  by  Arrian  and 
Strabo  from  the  historians  of  Alexander,  that  it  might  almost  seem 
to  be  translated  from  them.  But  the  desert  in  question  is  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Beloochistan,  to  the  north  of  the  range  of 
mountains  (the  Mushti  or  Washati)  which  traverses  the  country 
from  east  to  west,  and  apparently  formed  the  northern  limit  of 
Oedrosia,  while  the  route  of  Alexander  unquestionably  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  same  range.  Strabo's  testimony  to  his  continued 
proximity  to  the  sea  is  precise :  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  remarks  that 
''had  the  Oreek  historians  been  even  less  explicit,  the  nature  of 
the  country  alone  must  have  decided  any  question  that  might 
have  aiisen  upon  this  point"  {IVaveU^  p.  264).  The  interior  of  the 
Mekran  is  indeed  still  very  imperfectly  known :  though  the  coast 
has  been  of  late  years  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  down  the  line  of  electric  telegraph  from  Qwadur  to  Kur- 
rachee,  and  several  lines  *of  route  have  been  followed,  cromng  it 
towards  the  interior  of  Beloochistan.  But  no  traveller  has  as  yet 
traversed  its  length  from  one  end  to  the  other,  in  the  direction 
followed  by  Alexander.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  he  appears  to  have 
kept  along  a  kind  of  plain  or  valley,  which  is  found  to  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  between  the  interior  range  of  the  Mushti  hills 
and  the  lower  rugged  hills  that  bound  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea-coast*  This  line  of  route  has  been  followed  in  very 
recent  times  by  Major  Boss  from  Eedj  to  Bela,  and  seems  to  form 
a  natural  line  of  communication,  keeping  throughout  about  the 
required  distance  (60  to  70  miles)  from  the  coast.    (See  Proceedings 
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of  Qeogr.  Society^  vol.  xvi.  pp.  139-141  and  219.)  The  arid  and 
impracticable  character  of  the  coast  district  itself  which  deterred 
Alexander  from  following  that  route  (Arrian,  vi.  23)  is  fctllj  con- 
firmed by  recent  accounts :  but  the  more  inland  line  of  march,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  does  not  appear  to  trayerse  any  sucli  frightfal 
deserts  of  sand  as  those  described  by  the  historians  of  Alexander. 

Nor  can  the  site  of  Fura,  the  place  which  formed  the  terminus  of 
his  toilsome  march  through  the  desert,  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. It  has  been  generally  identified  with  Bunpoor,  the  most 
important  place  in  Western  Beloochistan,  or  with  Puhra,  a  village  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  bnt  the  resemblance  of  name  is  in  this 
case  of  little  value — Poor  signifying  merely  a  town — while  the 
remoteness  of  Bunpoor  from  the  sea,  and  its  position  to  the  north 
of  the  central  chain  of  mountains,  which  Alexander  must  there- 
fore have  traversed  in  order  to  reach  it,  present  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  view. 

Unfortunately  the  subsequent  march  of  Alexander  through 
Carmania  is  as  obscure  as  that  through  Gedrosia.  The  country 
being  comparatively  fertile,  and  his  passage  being  unopposed,  there 
was  little  to  attract  the  attention  of  historians,  and  we  are  briefly 
told  that  the  king  proceeded  into  Carmania ;  and  after  that  into 
Persia,  sending  Hepheestion  with  the  bulk  of  the  army  by  the 
coast  road,  while  he  himself,  with  a  light-armed  force,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  took  the  direct  road  to  Pasargada.  (Arrian,  Anab^ 
vi.  27,  §§  2,  3,  28,  §  7,  29,  §  1.) 

But  it  seems  clear  that,  until  this  separation,  his  line  of  march 
was  throughout  not  very  remote  from  the  sea.  When  Nearchus 
arrived  at  the  river  Anamis,  he  learned  that  Alexander  was  '^  not 
far  off,"  an  expression  subsequently  explained  to  mean  that  he 
was  at  a  distance  of  *^  five  days'  journey.*'  {Indioa^  c.  33.)  This 
at  once  excludes  the  supposition  that  Alexander  was  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhod  of  Kerman,  or  the  fertile  district  of  northern 
Carmania.  For  the  city  of  Kerman  is  at  a  distance  of  eighteen 
''  menzils "  or  days*  marches  from  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Pottinger,  p.  227.)  The  same  distance  is  estimated  by 
Kinneir  {Geography  of  Persia^  p.  200)  on  the  authority  of  a  native 
traveller,  at  177  furaungs,  it  must  be  somewhat  more  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anamis.  If  indeed  he  had  struck  up  so  far  to  the 
north  as  Bunpoor,  his  natural  line  of  route  from  thence  to  Pasar- 
gada and  Persepolis  would  have  lain  through  the  fertile  district 
of  Nurmanshoer,  and  Kerman,  which  was  probably  then  (as  we 
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know  it  to  have  been  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  Ammianns)  the 
capital  of  the  province.  But  if  Alexander  had  been  following  this 
inland  rente,  his  detaching  Hephaestion  to  the  sea  wonld  be  inex- 
plicable. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  still, -as  we  find  him  when 
Nearchus  first  rejoined  him,  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea-coast,  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  continue  his  march  with  the  whole 
army  through  the  maritime  districts  of  Carmania  and  Persia  to 
Susa.  Instead  of  so  doing,  he  left  his  army  to  follow  this  route 
under  the  command  of  Hephaestion,  while  he  himself  struck  up 
into  the  mountains  to  Pasargada. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  Carmania  in  general  differ  much  from 
the  impressions  of  modem  travellers,  from  which  it  is  dear  that 
a  large  part  of  the  province  is  very  arid  and  mountainous.  But 
in  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  the  character  of  a  particular 
district  is  transferred  to  the  whole  region.  In  some  portions  of 
Carmania  there  are  tracts  of  great  fertility.  The  district  near  the 
sea-<x)ast  around  the  river  Minab  (the  Anamis  of  Arrian)  and 
that  of  Giroft,  in  the  interior — supposed  by  Dr.  Vincent  to  be  the 
place  of  meeting  of  Alexander  and  Nearchus — ^are  both  of  them 
fertile  and  well-peopled  districts*  The  former  especially  is  called 
by  the  natives  the  Paradise  of  Persia.  (Eempthome  in  Geo- 
graphical Journal^  vol.  v.  p.  274.)  The  district  of  Nurmansheer  in 
the  interior  is  also  a  fertile  and  productive  region,  but  this,  like 
Eerman,  seems  too  remote  from  the  sea  to  agree  with  the  accounts 
of  the  meeting  of  Nearchus  and  Alexander.  It  took  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid  16  days  travelling  to  reach  Bumm,  the  capital  of  this  district, 
from  Bunder  Abbas  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Journal  of  Oeographical 
Society^  voL  xliii.  p.  65.) 

It  is  curious  that  a  large  part  of  the  province  of  Carmania  is  still 
virtually  unknown,  and  just  in  the  direction  where  Alexander 
would  proceed  from  Gedrosia  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia  proper, 
large  tracts  of  country  are  still  marked  on  the  latest  map  (that  of 
Captain  St  John  in  1877)  as  "  unexplored." 


NOTE  Y  y,  p.  457. 

MABOH  OF  OBATEBUS. 


Dr.  Vincent  justly  observes  that  "  by  a  view  of  the  map  and  a 
reference  to  the  geographers,  we  can  hardly  discover  the  means  of 
his  [Graterus]  avoiding  some  part  of  that  desert  on  the  east  of 
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Carmania,  which  the  Nubian  geographer  says  is  the  largest  in  the 
world  "  (p.  340).  Yet  he  anumes  that  Cratems  had  experienced 
none  of  the  difficulties  which  Alexander  had  encountered  in  Ge- 
drosia.  This  statement  is  not  warranted  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
who,  indeed,  igjiore  all  difficulties  encountered  by  Cratems,  but  do 
not  say  that  he  met  with  none.  The  great  desert  of  Eerman, 
which  occupies  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  and  extends 
from  thence  to  the  confines  of  Yezd,  Ehorasan,  and  Seistan,  is  a 
vast  tract  of  the  most  unmitigated  barrenness,  and  a  oonsiderable 
portion  of  this,  interposed  between  the  fertile  districts  of  Nur- 
mansheer,  in  northern  Carmania,  and  the  Lake  Zurrah  in  S^tan, 
must  of  necessity  have  been  traversed  by  Cratems  with  his  army. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Fottinger  an  Afghan  army,  which  invaded 
Persia  in  1719,  suffered  the  most  dreadful  hardships  in  this  waste, 
and  after  one-third  of  the  whole  had  perished,  the  remainder  reached 
Nuruiansheer  with  the  loss  of  all  their  equipage  and  baggage. 
^Pottinger's  TraveUy  p.  229.  See  also  Abbott  in  Oeograph%c<d 
Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  34,  37.)  It  has  been  more  recently  traversed 
by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  on  his  way  from  Bunder  Abbas  to  Seistan 
{Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  66-74),  who, 
however,  did  not  encounter  any  serious  difficulties  for«n  ordinary 
traveller.  The  line  of  route  he  followed  must  probably  be  much 
the  same  as  that  of  Cratems,  though  in  an  inverse  direction. 


NOTE  Z  z,  p.  460. 

EMBASSY  OF  THE  BOMANS  TO  ALEXANDER. 

Both  Niebuhr  {Boman  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  169)  and  Mr.  Qrote  (vol.  xii. 
p.  335)  attach  much  weight,  and  undoubtedly  with  good  reason, 
to  this  argument.  Glitarchus  appears  to  have  published  his  his- 
tory some  time  before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  (b.c.  283),  and 
therefore  before  the  war  of  PyiThus  in  Italy.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that,  until  after  that  event,  the  Romans  could  have  attracted 
80  much  attention  among  the  Macedonian  Greeks  as  to  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  such  a  fiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Livy  that  the  Romans  had  at  this  time  not  even 
heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander,  is  evidently  absurd :  as  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  fact  (stated  by  Arrian  from  his  best  authorities) 
that  embassies  were  sent  by  other  nations  of  Italy — the  Bruttians, 
Lucanians,  and  Tyrrhenians.     If  these  nations  were  familiar  with 
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the  name  of  the  great  conqueror,  and  aware  of  the  commanding 
position  that  he  occupied,  it  is  incredible  that  the  Bomans  should 
not  be  so  likewise.  Equally  futile  is  the  argument  of  Arrian  that 
it  was  not  consistent  with  the  republican  spirit  of  the  early 
Bomans  to  have  sent  such  an  embassy  to  a  foreign  king.  He 
must  have  forgotten  that  they  had  already — some  six  years  before — > 
sought  the  alliance  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  the  uncle  of  the 
great  conqueror,  and  actually  concluded  a  treaty  with  him.  This 
circumstance  may  have  naturally  led  to  a  more  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  adds  much  to  the  probability  of  their  haying  subsequently 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  nephew. 

Could  we  feel  certain  that  the  statement  cited  by  Pliny  was 
really  made  by  Clitarchiis,  the  probabilities  would,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  be  greatly  in  its  favour :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Arrian,  who 
alao  notices  the  story  (^Andb.  vii.  15,  §§  5, 6),  speaks  of  it  as  mentioned 
only  by  Aristus  and  Asclepiades,  two  authors  of  very  little  note, 
and  certainly  of  a  later  period,  and  though  he  discusses  at  some 
length  the  probability  of  the  incident,  never  alludes  to  Clitarchus, 
though  a  contemporary,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander.  Still  more  important  is  it  that  Diodorus, 
who  undoubtedly  wrote  with  Clitarchus  before  him,  and  followed 
him  as  one  of  his  chief  authorities  (see  the  remarks  of  Oeier, 
Seriptares  Alexandfi  Magni,  p.  155;  and  of  C.  Mtiller,  Fragmenta 
Scriptorum  Alex.  Jtf.,  p.  75),  while  mentioning  the  names  of  many 
of  the  nations  that  sent  embassies  on  this  occasion  to  Alexander 
(xvii.  113),  says  not  a  word  about  the  Bomans,  though  he  at  least 
must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  interest  of  such  an  incident,  had 
it  really  occurred.  This  portion  of  the  history  of  Q.  Curtius,  who, 
was  also  to  a  great  extent  a  follower  of  Clitarchus,  is  unfortunately 
lost.  The  authority  of  Justin  is  not  worth  much,  but  his  silence 
on  such  a  point  is  not  without  its  importance.  (Justin,  xii.  13.) 
The  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  3,  p.  232),  referred  to  by  Niebuhr  (I.  e.) 
that  Alexander  sent  back  some  pirates  from  Antium  that  he  had  cap-, 
tured  to  the  Bomans,  may  much  more  probably  refer  to  Alexander 
of  Epirus  than  to  the  great  conqueror :  but  the  whole  story  has  & 
very  doubtful  aspect. 
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NOTE  A  A,  p.  463. 

THE  PALLAGOPAS. 

It  IB  impossible  to  identify  the  Fallacopas  with  anj  reasonable 
certainty.  The  same  circumstances  that  had  rendered  it  defectiTe 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  for  the  purposes  it  was  intended  to  serve, 
would  almost  certainly  operate  again  to  render  useless  the  new  cat 
made  by  order  of  the  king :  and  this  would  in  its  turn  be  super- 
seded by  some  later  canal.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  otiiier 
historians  of  Alexander,  or  in  the  geographers.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it  was  a  cut  oij^  ijie  right  (or  western)  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
river,  during  times  of  inundation,  into  the  sandy  tracts  of  Arabia, 
just  as  is  done  at  the  present  day  by  the  canaJ  called  Hindiyeh, 
which  quits  the  Euphrates  about  15  miles  above  Babylon,  and 
forms  the  extensive  marshes  and  meres  on  the  west  and  south-west 
of  Hillah.  But  it  is  clearly  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  Col.  Ghesney 
did,  that  the  one  cut  represented  the  other.  (The  same  view  is 
taken  by  Mr.  Loftus  {ChaldcBa  and  Susiana^  p.  42)  who  mistranslates 
the  passage  of  Arrian  to  suit  it.)  The  Fallacopas,  according  to 
Arrian,  quitted  the  Euphrates  800  stadia  bdow  Babylon  (viL  21) : 
and  though  the  distance  may  be  overstated,  it  must  certainly  be 
sought  between  Babylon  and  the  sea.  The  suggestion  of  Capt. 
Felix  Jones  that  an  ancient  dry  water-course,  called  the  Shat  al 
Boumayieh,  firom  its  passing  by  a  town  of  that  name,  represents 
the  Fallacopas,  is  more  plausible,  though  the  distance  from  Babylon 
is  much  less  than  that  given  by  Arrian :  but  no  great  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  any  such  identification. 

The  mode  in  which  the  Fallacopas  is  represented  on  several 
recent  maps,  as  a  canal  having  a  course  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Euphrates  and  extending  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  appears  to  me 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Arrian  of  its 
character  and  purpose.  There  is  no  other  authority:  but  the 
mention  of  it  by  Appian  (B.  Civ.  ii.  153)  shows  at  least  that  he 
understood  its  object  as  above  explained. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

YOTAGE  OF  NEARCHUS. 

§  1.  We  must  now  return  to  examine  somewhat  more  in  detail 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
conducted  the  fleet  of  Alexander  in  safety  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates.  Such  an  enterprise  was 
undoubtedly  in  those  days  a  task  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
requiring  great  energy  as  well  as  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  commander.  It  moreover  derived,  even  in  ancient  times, 
great  additional  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  first — or  at  all  events  generally  believed  to  be  the  first — 
navigation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  much  more  arduous 
voyage  of  Scylax  in  the  same  seas  was  either  forgotten  or  dis* 
believed ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  full  or  authentic  record 
of  it  had  been  preserved.^  But  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  has 
attracted  an  increased,  and  in  some  degree  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  attention,  in  modem  times,  from  its  having  been 
preserved  to  us  in  a  form  so  much  more  complete  and  au- 
thentic than  any  other  record  that  we  possess  of  a  similar 
character.  A  detailed  narrative  of  his  voyage  was  written  by 
Nearchus  himself,  of  which  Arrian  has  transmitted  to  us  an 
abstract  so  full  that  it  may  to  a  great  extent — ^for  geographical 
purposes  at  least, — stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  work. 
And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  accurately  this  account  is 
found  to  tally,  both  in  the  geographical  details,  and  in  the 
particulars  transmitted  concerning  the  country  and  its  in* 
habitants,  with  the  results  of  recent  observations.  In  proportion 
as  we  have  in  modem  times  become  better  acquainted  with 


*  See  the  observationB  in  Chapter  VII.  p.  227,  Note  B. 
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the  wild  and  barren  shores  explored  on  this  occasion,  do  we 
find  the  agreement  with  the  statements  of  Nearchus  more 
complete.* 

Much  labour  has  been  bestowed  by  several  modem  writers, 
especially  by  the  learned  Dr.  Vincent,'  upon  the  examination 
and  yerification  of  all  the  details  transmitted  to  us  by  Arrian, 
who  has  given  us,  with  very  few  exceptions,  a  complete  journal 
of  the  voyage,  day  by  day,  recording  both  the  stations  at  which 
they  brought  to  for  the  night,  and  the  distances  traversed.^ 
Of  the  mode  in  which  these  last  were  computed  we  have  un- 
fortunately no  indication.*  It  would  be  wholly  foreign  to  the 
plan  of  this  work  to  follow  these  inquirers  into  the  minute 
details  of  their  investigations,  especially  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  coasts  which  were  thus  explored  are  of  singularly  little 
interest  in  themselves.*  The  really  important  results  of  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  are  comparatively  few;  and  lie  within 
small  compass ;  it  will  be  therefore  sufficient  to  give  enough 
of  the  details  of  his  narrative  to  show  their  close  agreement 
with  the  geographical  conditions  as  they  are  now  known 
to  us. 


«  Note  A,  p.  542. 
'  '  His  elaborate  dissertation  on  the 
yoyage  of  Nearchus  was  originaUy 
published  in  a  separate  form  in  1797  : 
and  subsequently  republished,  together 
with  that  on  the  Periplas  of  the  Ery- 
threan  Sea,  as  the  first  Yolume  of  his 
CknnmerGe  and  NavigcUion  of  the  An- 
HenU  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (2  vols,  4to, 
Lond.  1807).  It  is  from  this  later 
edition  that  my  citations  are  made. 

Dr.  Vincent's  investigations  were 
based  in  some  degree  npon  imperfect 
information  as  to  the  actual  geograph- 
ical details  of  tlie  countries  in  question, 
and  for  this  reason  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  superHeded  by  later  and 
more  accurate  knowledge.  These  more 
recent  sonrces  of  information  have  been 
well  turned  to  account  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller, 
in  his  valuable  commentary  on  Arrian's 
Indica,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geo- 
graphi  Graci  Minores  (Paris,  ed.  Didot, 
1855),  which  now  constitutes  the  most 
complete    and    satisfactory    authority 


upon  the  subject. 

The  earlier  dissertations  by  I^AnTiUe 
and  Gosselin  are  now  of  little  value. 

*  Arrian,  Indices  c.  21,  foU.  The 
citations  from  this  work  in  the  present 
chapter  all  refer  to  the  edition  by  G. 
Miiller. 

»  Note  B,  p.  544. 

'  Lieutenant  Eempthome  in  Iiis 
Notes  an  the  Eastern  bhoree  of  ihti  Per^ 
iian  Gulf  (published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.), 
remarks  that  '*  tlie  whole  of  this  ooa^t 
from  the  Indus  to  Bussora,  a  distance 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles,  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  'one  vattt  arid 
and  sterile  waste,  with  high  mountains 
rising  at  the  back,  wholly  destitute  of 
both  trees  and  vegetation,' "  p.  270. 

This  memoir  of  Lieut.  Kempthome 
contains  much  valuable  information  aa 
to  the  coasts  and  localities  he  visited, 
but  his  attempts  to  connect  these  with 
the  voyage  of  Nearchus  arc  for  the  most 
part  hasty  and  ill  considered. 
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§  2.  It  is  anfortunate  that  Arrian  has  not  preserved  to  us 
any  statement  of  the  number  or  description  of  the  ships 
employed  on  this  occasion.  They  formed  without  doubt  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  numerous  fleet  with  which  Alexander 
had  himself  descended  the  Indus ;  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  they  would  consist  principally  of  ships  of  war,  or  "  long 
ships,"  as  the  Greeks  termed  their  galleys  for  distinction's 
sake.  But  they  were  undoubtedly  accompanied  also  by 
transports,  apparently  vessels  of  no  great  size,  which  had 
already  formed  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Indus.'  But  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  these, 
or  of  the  troops  and  seamen  on  board. 

It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  distinct 
account  of  the  point  from  which  the  fleet  took  its  departure.® 
It  is  certain  that  this  was  considerably  lower  down  than 
Pattala,  as  we  learn  from  the  journal  of  the  voyage  that  it  was 
only  150  stadia  from  the  sea.  Alexander  had  indeed  con- 
structed naval  stations  (Naustathmi)  at  several  points  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Indus,  and  it  appears  that  the  one  at  which  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus  was  assembled,  and  the  last  preparations 
made  for  the  voyage,  was  situated  on  the  western  arm  of  the 
river,  probably  on  a  large  island  called  Eillouta.  But  in  a 
locality  where  the  channels  and  mouths  of  the  river  are  per- 


'  In  the  few  passages  In  whioh  they  |  only  mean,  *'  which  of  the  branches  of 


are  mentioned  these  vessels  are  caUed 
K4pKovpoij  a  term  usually  applied  to 
small  vessels;  and  the  same  that  is 
employed  by  Arrian  (Anab.  vi.  2,  §  7) 
in  describing  the  fleet  that  was  col- 
lected by  Alexander  for  the  descent  of 
the  Indus.  % 

•  Pliny,  following  Onesicritus,  snys 
that  the  fleet  took  its  departure  from  a 
place  which  he  calls  Xylencpolis ;  but 
he  complains  that  bis  author  does  not 
more  accurately  describe  its  position. 
**  Primumque  Xylenepolisab  Alexandre 
oondita,  unde  cepervnt  exordium,  juxta 
quod  flumcn,  aut  ubi  fuerit,  non  satis 
explanatnr  "  (^Nat.  H^tt,  vi.  23,  §  96). 
The  words  "juxta  quod  flumen  *'  can 


the  Indus." 

Nearchus,  as  reported  by  Arrian 
(^Indiea,  0.  21,  §  2),  says  only  that  they 
took  their  departure  from  the  naval 
station  (itirh  rov  vav<rrd6fiov}j  and  Alex- 
ander had  caused  so  many  of  these  to 
be  constructed  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus,  that  the  expression  conveys  no 
information.  The  suggestion  of  Dr.  C. 
Miiller,  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
island  of  Killouta  (KtXXoirr^),  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  in  his  other  work 
{Anab.  vi.  19)  as  the  place  where  Alex- 
ander stationed  his  fleet  in  descending 
the  Indus,  is  plausible  enough,  but 
rests  on  no  definite  foundation. 
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petnally  shifting,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  its  position  with  any 
certainty.  Three  days  were  employed  in  dropping  down  the 
riyer,  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of  which  presented  so  formidable 
an  obstacle  as  to  induce  the  Greeks  to  eat  a  channel  through 
a  narrow  bank  of  sand  in  order  to  reach  the  open  sea.*  Having 
thus  entered  the  ocean  they  proceeded  as  far  as  a  sandy  island 
called  Crocala,  and  the  next  day  reached  a  laige  and  con- 
venient harbour,  to  which  Nearohus  gave  the  name  of  the 
Port  of  Alexander. 

§  3.  Here  they  remained  for  some  time.  Nearohus  had 
originally  intended  not  to  commence  his  voyage  until  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  when  the  monsoon,  concerning  which  the 
Greeks  had  obtained  accurate  information,  should  be  fuJly 
past ;  but  the  attacks  of  the  natives  had  become  so  troubl*^ 
some,  after  the  departure  of  Alexander,  that  he  had  set  out 
earlier  than  he  designed.  The  consequence  was  that  he  found 
the  south-west  monsoon  still  blowing  with  great  violence,  and 
having  found  a  secure  station  in  the  Port  of  Alexander,  he 
remained  there  twenty-four  days  until  the  wind  abated.  It  is 
probable  that  the  harbour  which  afibrded  him  this  opportune 
shelter  was  no  other  than  the  port  of  Eurrachee,  now  one  of 
the  most  frequented  sea-ports  in  this  part  of  India.^  During 
their  stay  here  the  troops  subsisted  to  a  great  extent  on  shell- 
fish, the  enormous  size  of  which,  as  compared  to  those  in  the 
European  seas,  naturally  struck  them  with  astonishment 

When  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  sea  again  (about  the 
beginning  of  November),  it  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards 
the  west,  and  in  five  days  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arabis,  having  accomplished 'a  distance  (according  to  their 
reckoning)  of  a  thousand  stadia  (100  G.  miles)  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus.'  This  distance  is  undoubtedly  over-stated  and 
the  details  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  made  out  with 
any  distinctness;  but  the  Arabis,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
they  found  a  commodious  port,  is  undoubtedly  the  Poorally, 


•  Arrian,  Indiea,  c.  21,  §  6.  >  Note  G,  p.  546.  *  Ibid.  o.  25,  §  3. 
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the  only  considerable  stream  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  which  is  a  small  town  called  Somneanee^  that  is 
a  place  of  some  trade.^ 

§  4.  The  coast  thus  far  had  been  held  by  the  Arabics,  whom 
Arrian  calls  the  last  of  the  Indian  tribes.  From  hence  the 
navigators  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  the  OritaB,  and  after 
three  days*  voyage— during  which  they  encountered  a  severe 
gale,  in  which  they  lost  three  of  their  ships — arrived  at  a 
place  called  Cocala,  where,  though  there  was  no  harbour,  but 
merely  an  open  roadstead,  Nearchus  landed  his  crews  in  order 
to  refresh  them  after  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone.  Here 
he  was  met  by  Leonnatus,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  been  left 
behind  by  Alexander  for  that  purpose,  and  was  able  to  take 
on  board  provisions  for  ten  days,  as  well  as  to  repair  his  ships, 
and  recruit  his  crews  out  of  the  forces  of  Leonnatus.^ 

Sailing  hence  with  a  fair  wind  he  made  good  a  course  of 
500  stadia  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  rather  torrent,  called 
the  Tomerus,  where  his  landing  was  opposed  by  the  natives 
in  arms,  and  had  to  be  effected  by  force,  under  circum- 
stances strongly  resembling  those  to  be  found  in  many  modem 
voyages  of  discovery.  The  victory  was  indeed  an  easy  one : 
the  natives  appear  to  have  been  mere  savages,  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  and  using  sharp  stones 
for  knives,  and  spears  with  the  points  hardened  in  the  fire.^ 
Here  Nearchus  again  remained  for  six  days,  and  then  made  a 
short  day's  voyage  to  a  place  called  Malana,  which  is  termed 
by  Arrian  the  limit  of  the  OritcB. 

This  part  of  the  voyage  presents  no  geographical  difficulties. 
The  site  of  Cocala  cannot  indeed  be  identified,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  mark  it,  the  locality  being  a  mere  open  beach, 
off  which  it  was  possible  for  the  ships  to  anchor.  But  the 
river  Tomerus  corresponds  with  that  now  called  the  Muklow, 
or  Hingul :  and  Malana  may  be  clearly  recognized  in  a  head- 


*  Arrian,  Indieat  o.  23. 

*  Ibid.  c.  24. 


*  Rempthorae,  in  (hogr,  Joumalj 
vol.  V.  p.  264.  Pottinger'a  TraveU 
in  Belooehistan,  p.  11. 
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land  which  still  pieseires  the  name  of  Cape  Malan  or  Malin. 
The  distances  however^  as  nsoal,  are  greatly  oyerstated,  the 
whole  length  of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Oritae  being 
estimated  at  1600  stadia  (160  6.  miles),  while  the  real  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  900  stadia  in  a  direct  line,  and  the 
windings  of  the  coast  are  very  trifling. 

§  5.  From  this  point  began  the  navigation  along  the  barren 
and  desolate  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  poor  miserable  savages  who  inhabited  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Mekran,  or  Gedrosia.  This  sterile  tract  extends 
for  a  space  of  more  than  400  G.  miles  from  Cape  Malan  to 
Cape  Jask,  preserving  thronghont  a  very  nniform  direction 
from  E.  to  W.y  and  presenting  but  few  prominent  geographical 
features.  It  is  well  described  by  Nearchns,  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  have  been  repeated  by  modem  voyagers,  as  a  barren 
and  inhospitable  coast,  though  presenting  from  distance  to 
distance  spots  where  palm-trees  grew,  and  water  was  to  be 
procured.  Even  where  the  coast  was  apparently  a  mere  tract 
of  barren  sand,  water  was  generally  to  be  obtained  (though 
often  of  bad  quality)  by  digging  wells  of  moderate  depth 
near  the  shore.*  The  difficulties  of  the  fleet  on  this  account 
were  consequently  not  so  great  as  had  been  encountered  by 
the  army  under  Alexander.  The  time  of  year  also  was  favour- 
able, the  winds  at  this  season  blowing  generally  prettily 
steadily  from  the  land,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  their  encoun- 
tering any  gales,  or  being  detained  by  contrary  winds,  through- 
out this  part  of  their  passage.  Both  the  dangers  and  the 
hardships  of  this  part  of  the  voyage  appear  indeed  to  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  this.  They 
were  proceeding  along  an  unknown  coast,  with  a  vast  and 
unknown  ocean  beside  them :  and  such  exploring  expeditions 
were  almost  entirely  new  to  the  Greeks.  It  was  doubtless  the 
same  feeling  that  led  them  vastly  to  overrate  the  distances 


*  Tnduxh  o.  26.    The  same  thing  ib  |  (See  Vincent,  p.  234,  and  the  anthoiitifis 
fonnd  to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  |  quoted  by  him.) 
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actually  traversed.  The  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ich- 
thyophagi,  which  had  occupied  them  twenty  days,'  was  esti- 
mated  by  Nearchus  at  ^^a  little  more  than  10,000  stadia'* 
(1000  G.  miles),  which,  after  making  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  windings  of  their  course,  along  a  coast  o£fering  few 
considerable  sinuosities,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  truth." 
The  natives  of  these  sterile  shores  subsisted,  as  they  do  at 
the  present  day,  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they  fre- 
quently devoured  raw,  at  other  times  drying  it  in  the  sun,  and 
pounding  it  into  a  sort  of  meal,  of  which  they  formed  a  kind 
of  cakes.  Even  the  few  horses  and  cattle  they  possessed  were 
compelled  to  subsist  on  the  same  food.*  They  had  very  few 
boats  and  relied  principally  upon  the  supply  of  fish  left 
stranded  on  the  beach,  or  caught  in  stake-nets  set  up  near  the 
shore.  Even  their  huts  were  constructed  in  great  part  of 
fishes'  bones :  in  those  of  a  superior  kind  they  employed  the 
bones  of  whales  by  way  of  beams  or  door-posts.  This  descrip- 
tion of  the  natives  and  their  habits  of  life  coincides  precisely 
with  the  observations  of  modem  voyagers.^  So  strongly 
marked  are  the  natural  conditions,  by  which  those  habits  have 
been  inexorably  prescribed*' 


'  8ee  the  oaieful  cmnpntation  by  Dr. 
Vincent  Pliny,  however,  pays  that  it 
took  them  thirty  days,  and  bis  anthority 
on  a  point  of  this  sort  is  not  wholly 
worthless. 

•  It  may  be  observed  that  10,600 
Btadia  in  20  days  would  give  500  stadia 
a  day,  which  is  jnst  the  average  of  a 
day's  voyage,  as  estimated  by  Soylaz. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  sospicion  that  the 
statement  of  the  distance  as  given  by 
Nearohns  was  merely  based  upon  this 
rough  mode  of  computation. 

*  Indica,  c.  29 ;  Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  2. 
The  same  thin^  takes  place  at  the 
present  day.  Lieut.  Kempthome  says : 
**  The  inhabitants  stiU  live  entirely  on 
fish,  the  cattle  having  much  the  same 
diet  as  their  masters,  for  the  country  is 
wholly  destitute  and  barren,  and  yields 
no  sort  of  grass.  Vast  stores  of  oysters, 
crabs,  and  aU  kinds  of  shell-fish  are 


found  on  the  coast,  of  which  Noarehus's 
description  is  generally  very  accurate. 
In  many  places,  both  here  and  in 
Arabia,  the  cattle  are  fed  entirely  on 
dried  fish  and  dates,  mixed  together, 
on  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
grass  in  these  sunburnt  and  sandy 
regions  "  {Journal  of  Oeogr,  8oe,  vol.  v. 
p.  270). 

The  strange  assertion  of  Pliny  (IT.  N. 
vi.  23,  §  95),  that  Alexander  ''  forbade 
the  Ichthyophagi  to  subsist  on  fish," 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  con- 
demning them  all  to  starvation. 

>  Kempthome,  2.0.  pp.  270-273.  The 
authority  of  two  earlier  voyagers,  Gapt. 
Blair  and  Lieut.  Porter,  is  quoted  by 
Dr.  Vincent  to  the  same  efiect. 

'  The  modem  name  for  this  country, 
the  Mekran  or  Makran,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  Hahi-Khoran,  "fish- 
eaters,"  and  thus  exactly  corresponds 

2  M  2 
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§  6.  The  geographical  details  of  this  pari  of  the  Paraplns 
offer  no  special  interest,  bnt  they  may  for  the  most  part  be 
identified  without  difficolty,  after  making  dne  allowanoe  for 
the  exaggeration  of  the  distances.  The  first  day's  Toyage 
from  Malana  brought  them  to  a  place  called  Bagisara,  where 
there  was  a  commodious  port,  after  which  they  had  to  roimd  a 
lofty  promontory  standing  Car  out  into  the  sea.  This  is  clearly 
the  headland  now  called  Cape  Arabah,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  a  bay,  forming  a  deep  and  commodious  port.  Two 
days'  voyage  from  thence  brought  them  to  a  place  called 
Calama,  where  there  was  a  village  and  a  few  palm-trees.  This 
name  is  still  retained  by  a  small  river  called  the  Kalami :  and 
the  island  mentioned  by  Nearchns  as  about  100  stadia  distant 
from  the  mainland  is  readily  recognized  in  that  now  called 
Ashtola,  one  of  the  few  islands  along  this  coast,  from  which 
it  is  really  about  twelve  miles  distant'  The  next  point  of 
importance  was  a  lofty  headland  called  Mosama,  projecting 
150  stadia  into  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  found  a 
wellnsheltered  port.^  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promon- 
tory now  called  Passenee,  or  Pasni,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  but  the  town  and  port  are  on  the  easi  side  of  the 
headland,  instead  of  the  west. 

Here  they  found  only  a  small  village  of  fishermen,  but 
obtained  an  important  assistance  by  taking  on  board  a  pilot 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  coast  from  thence  to  the  con- 
fines of  Carmania,  and  under  his  guidance  and  direction  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  presented  comparatively  little  diffi- 
culty. From  this  time  we  find  them  sailing  much  at  night  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  the  land  breeze^  Meanwhile  their 
provisions  were  beginning  to  fail  them,  especially  com,  of 
which  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  get  any  addi- 
tional supply  after  leaving  Cocala.  But,  on  the  sixth  day 
after  leaving  Mosama,  having  found  a  town  on  a  hill,  with 


to  the   appellation   of   lohthyophagi 

fiven   them   by   the   Greeks.      (See 
iughcB'a  Baloochiatan^  p.  152.) 


■  Kempthome,  p.  266.    See  Note  D, 
p.  547. 

*  Indica,  c.  26. 
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some  signs  of  cultivation  round  it,  Nearchus  landed  his  troops, 
and  by  making  a  hostile  demonstration,  compelled  the  inha^ 
bitants  to  furnish  him  with  such  stores  as  they  possessed.  These 
were  however  for  the  most  part  limited  to  cakes  of  meal  made 
from  dried  fish,  in  the  manner  already  described,  with  a  slight 
mixture  only  of  wheat  or  barley-flour.  This  town,  the  name 
of  which  is  not  given  by  Arrian,  appears  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  bay  of  Gwettur,  but  the  exact  site  cannot  be 
identified.' 

§  7.  From  this  point  their  voyage  was  conducted  with  much 
greater  expedition  than  before.  They  had  evidently  acquired 
greater  confidence  in  their  navigation,  besides  having  the 
advantage  of  a  native  pilot ;  and  the  crews  suffered  so  much 
from  scarcity  of  provisions,  especially  from  the  total  want  of 
flour  or  grain  of  any  kind,  that  Nearchus  was  obliged  to  press 
the  voyage  by  every  means  in  his  power.  They  tiius  accom- 
plished a  distance  according  to  their  own  computation  of 
8750  stadia  in  six  days — ^a  rate  of  progress  far  exceeding  what 
they  had  performed  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  voyage.  In  the 
last  instance  they  sailed  on  through  a  whole  night  and  day 
continuously,  in  order  to  reach  a  long  low  headland,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Ichthyophagi  and  Karmania, 
and  the  next  day,  after  rounding  this  point,  they  found  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Badis,  in  a  land  of  comparative  fertility, 
where  they  were  able  to  procure  both  dates  and  grain  in 
abundance.  The  site  of  Badis  may  be  fixed  at,  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Jask ;  and  the  low 
promontory  is  undoubtedly  Cape  Jask,  which  forms  a  pro- 
minent feature  on  this  line  of  coast.* 


*  Indicti^  00.  27,  28.  I  on  the  other  hand  no  mention  of  any 


*  There  is  considerable  confhBion  (as 
Dr.  Vincent  has  pointed  out)  in  the 
earlier  descriptions  of  this  coast,  be- 
tween Cape  Jask  and  Cape  Bombareek, 
the  next  headland  towards  the  N.W., 
which  is  also  a  long  low  point,  though 
marked  hj  a  singular  detached  rook. 
This  is  the  Carpella  of  Ptolemy,  but 


promontory  answering  to  Cape  Jask  is 
found  in  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  identification  of  Cape 
Jask  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  pp.  280,  285): 
the  uncertainty  of  the  modem  names 
m&Y  serve  as  a  warning  in  similar  cases 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  comparing 


is  not  mentiouca  by  Nearchus,  while  i   the  accounts  of  ancient  geographers. 
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§  8.  Before  we  proceed  to  follow  the  fleet  on  its  sabaeqnent 
progress  along  the  coasts  of  Cannania  and  Peisiay  we  must 
advert  to  two  other  points  connected  with  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Toyage.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cnrions  aoconnt  giyen 
by  Nearchns  of  their  battle — the  expression  is  not  exagger- 
ated— ^with  a  swarm  of  whales,  which  took  place  off  a  town 
called  Cyiza.  The  presence  of  these  sea-monsters  was  first 
announced  by  the  columns  of  water  shot  np  into  the  air  by  their 
**  blowing ;"  a  phenomenon  which  was  at  first  taken  for  water- 
spouts, but  when  the  sailors  were  told  by  their  natiye  guides 
that  they  were  produced  by  whales,  **  they  were  so  terrified  that 
the  oars  fell  from  their  hands."  ^Kearchus,  howeyer,  encouraged 
them,  and  having  drawn  up  his  ships  **  in  order  as  if  for  battle," 
commanded  them  all  on  a  given  signal  to  row  rapidly  forward 
towards  the  animals,  and  as  they  drew  near  to  raise  loud  shouts, 
while  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  attack,  and  the  rowers  made 
as  much  noise  as  possible  with  their  oars.  The  astonished 
whales  naturally  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
though  they  afterwards  reappeared  in  another  spot,  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  sailors  were  removed,  and  Nearchus  was  ludled 
with  loud  applause  as  the  saviour  of  the  fieet.^  Such  was  the 
terror  of  the  crews  on  this  occasion  that  it  appears  to  have 
produced  as  much  effect  on  their  minds  as  all  their  sufferings 
from  hunger  and  other  hardships.  At  the  present  day  whales 
are  still  frequently  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  steamer  bound  from  Aden  to 
Bombay  to  encounter  **  a  school "  (as  it  is  termed)  of  whales 
similar  to  that  which  caused  such  alarm  to  the  fieet  of  Nearchus. 
They  however  rarely  approach  so  near  the  coast. 

§  9.  A  much  more  startling  assertion  is,  that  while  the 
navigators  were  following  the  coast  of  India  (under  which  head 
Nearchus  included  the  territory  of  the  Arables  and  OritsB,  but 
not  that  of  the  Ichthyophagi),  they  found  the  shadows  not  to 
follow  the  same  rule  as  in  other  countries,  but  either  the  sun 


7  Azrian,  Indiea,  o.  80.    Sirabo,  zv.  2,  §  12,  p.  725. 
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was  vertical  at  nooiiy  or  the  shadow  was  cast  to  the  south.  He 
addedy  that  the  constellations  and  stars,  which  had  usually  been 
high  in  the  heavens,  now  rose  only  just  above  the  horizon,  and 
those  that  were  elsewhere  constantly  visible,  rose  and  set  again 
after  a  short  interval.*  Both  these  phenomena  would  of  course 
be  really  observed  by  navigators  in  the  Indian  Ocean  who 
advanced  &r  enough  to  the  south  to  be  well  within  the  tropic : 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  effect  as  that  first  stated  could  be 
witnessed  by  Nearchus  and  his  comrades,  who  at  no  period  of 
their  voyage  were  in  a  lower  latitude  than  24°  TCX,  or  more 
than  a  degree  north  of  the  tropic.  Moreover,  the  time  of  year 
(November)  was  one  in  which  the  sun  would  be  far  to  the 
southward  of  the  equator,  and  therefore  no  such  appearance 
could  be  seen,  even  had  the  voyagers  penetrated — which 
assuredly  they  did  not — far  within  the  tropic.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty  that  seems  to  present  itself  is,  that 
Arrian,  though  in  general  reporting  his  authority  with  great 
clearness,  has  in  this  instance  misunderstood  his  author,  and 
represented  Nearchus  as  stating,  as  a  matter  of  his  own  eoopo' 
rienee  and  ob8ervati4m,  that  which  he  had  only  reported  as  a 
fact  witnessed  by  those  who  continued  the  navigation  of  the 
Indian  coasts  farther  to  the  south.* 

§  10.  After  having  refreshed  his  crews  at  Badis,  Nearchus 
continued  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Carmania,  which,  as  he 
correctly  observed,  had  from  this  point  a  general  direction 
towards  the  north-west,  and  after  proceeding  800  stadia  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  lofty  promontory,  called  by  the  natives 
Maceta,  which  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  being  only  about  30  O. 
miles  distant  would  of  course  be  readily  seen  from  the  Persian 
coast.^    Here  Onesicritus,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  second 


'  Arrian,  Indiea^  o.  25. 

•  Note  £,  p.  54a 

*  Cape  Maceta  is  nndoabtedly  the 
flame  with  the  conspionous  headland 
now  called  Gape  Mnaflendom :  it  is 
lofty  and  ragged,  and  fonoB  in  fact  the 


termination  of  a  craggy  ridge  of  monn- 
taina  running  through  the  whole  pro- 
yinoe  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  and  here 
abutting  on  the  sea.  It  is  so  high  as 
to  be  visible,  not  only  from  the  coast 
immediately  opposite,  but  aU  the  way 
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in  commandy  urged  Nearchus  to  cross  the  straits  to  this  head- 
laud,  and  prosecute  their  exploration  along  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
Fortunately  for  the  fleet  Nearchus  opposed  this  suggestion, 
and  determined  to  continue  the  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast. 
Here  two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Anamis,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district  called  Harmozia,  where 
Nearchus  halted  to  repose  his  forces  after  all  their  toils.  It 
was  here  that  they  unexpectedly  fell  in  with  a  Greek,  who  had 
strayed  from  the  army  of  Alexander,  and  learned  to  their  great 
satisfaction  that  the  king  himself  was  encamped  within  a  dis- 
tance of  only  five  days'  journey  in  the  interior.  Nearchus 
himself,  having  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  by  drawing 
them  up  on  the  shore,  and  defending  them  with  a  rampart 
and  trench,  hastened  to  report  to  Alexander  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  fleet;  an  announcement  that  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy.* 

The  river  Anamis,  which  from  this  circumstance  assumed  so 
important  a  position  in  the  narrative  of  Nearchus,  is  clearly 
the  same  with  the  Minah  or  Minab,  a  considerable  stream  that 
flows  into  the  northern  angle  or  bight  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Persian  coast  opposite  to  Cape  Mussendom.  It  flows  through 
a  very  fertile  district  ;^  and  the  name  of  Harmozia,  mentioned 
by  Nearchus,  was  perpetuated  down  to  a  recent  period  in  that 
of  Ormuz,  which  became  in  the  middle  ages  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  and  opulent  monarchy.^  The  position  of  the  camp 
of  Alexander,  where  that  monarch  was  evidently  making  a  pro- 
longed halt,  is  too  vaguely  indicated  to  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  :  Dr.  Vincent  would  place  it  conjecturaUy  in  the 
district  of  Giroft  or  Jeruft,  a  fertile  tract  in  the  interior,  about 


from  Carpella  (Cape  Bombaretk).  See 
ViDoent,  vol.  i.  pp.  818,  321 ;  and 
Keinpthorne,  in  Geogr.  Joum,  vol.  v. 
p.  272. 

*  Arrian,  Indica^  cc.  33-35. 

'  The  country  adjoining  the  Minab 
is  ouu  of  the  moat  fertile  in  Persia,  and 
id  termed  by  the  natives  **  the  Paradise 


of  Persia  "  (Kempthome,  p.  274). 

*  The  name  of  Ormuz  waa  originally 
given  to  a  town  or  district  on  the  main- 
land, and  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  island  more  generaUy  known  by 
that  name,  when  that  became  the 
centre  of  trade,  and  consequently  the 
capital  of  all  the  surrounding  coasts. 
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85  G.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Minab.*^  The  snggestion 
is  at  all  events  a  plausible  one,  and  would  suit  well  with  the 
statement  that  it  was  from  this  point  that  HephsDstion  was 
appointed  to  lead  the  main  body  of  the  army  by  the  lower  road, 
through  Laristan,  to  the  sea.^ 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  rejoicings  and  festivities,  Nearehus 
returned  to  the  fleet  and  resumed  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of 
Carmaniay  with  the  view  of  conducting  the  fleet  to  Susa.  But 
his  progress  &om  thence  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  presents  comparatively  little  interest.  Though  it 
still  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  character  of  an  exploring 
voyage,  as  these  coasts  had  never  been  navigated  by  Greeks, 
and  their  details  were  doubtless  imperfectly  known,  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  trade  carried  on  along  them  by  native 
vessels,  and  the  general  direction  and  character  of  the  coast 
were  undoubtedly  known  to  the  Persians.  From  this  time 
therefore  the  voyage  became  rather  what  we  should  term  in 
modem  days  a  surveying  voyage  than  one  of  actual  discovery. 

§  11.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Anamis 
Nearchus  mentions  their  passing  by  a  small  island,  barren  and 
rugged,  after  which  they  came  to  a  much  larger  one  that  was 
fertile  and  inhabited,  which  he  calls  Oaracta.  This  is  clearly 
the  large  island  of  Kishm,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
while  tlie  barren  islet,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Organa, 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  centres  of  commerce  in  the  East,  and  obtained  a 
world-wide  celebrity  under  its  mediaBval  name  of  Ormuz.' 

The  succeeding  points  in  the  voyage  have  no  particular 
interest.  After  touching  at  several  other  islands,  as  well  as  at 
a  small  town  on  the  mainland  called  Sisidone  (probably  the 
modem  Duan)  they  visited  a  small  island,  the  name  of  which 
is  not  given,  but  which  is  noted  by  Nearchus  for  its  pearl 


*  Vinoent,  p.  338.    The  district  of  |       «  ArriaD,  Anab.  vi.  28,  §  7.     See 

Jeruft  is  described  by  Mr.  Abbott  in  Chapter  XII.  p.  457. 
the  Journal  of  Oeogr,  8oc.  yoI.  xXv.   I       7  Arrian,  Jftdtca,  c.  37.    Sec  Note  F, 

p.  46.  I  p.  549. 
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fishery,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the  only  notice 
found  of  the  pearl  fisheries  for  which  the  Persian  GuK  is  now 
so  celebrated.*  As  they  proceeded  up  the  sea-coast  of  Persia 
Proper,  the  navigation  became  more  intricate  and  difficult,  the 
coast  being  described  as  abounding  in  shoals,  rocks,  and  ree&, 
a  character  fully  confirmed  by  modem  observations.  On  one 
occasion  three  of  the  ships  got  aground  on  a  sand-bank  at  low 
water,  but  were  got  off  in  safety,^  and  Nearchus  had  the  satis- 
faction of  accomplishing  this  difficult  part  of  the  voyage 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  vessel.  They  were  however  com- 
pelled to  halt  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  Sitacus  (the 
modem  Jayrah)  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  days  to  refit  the 
ships :  and  here  also  they  laid  in  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions. 
From  hence  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  the  rivers  and  headlands 
may  be  identified  with  little  difficulty :  but  the  only  marked 
geographical  point  is  a  peninsular  headland  named  Mesembria, 
which  is  clearly  the  same  occupied  by  the  modem  town  of 
Abu-Shehr,  or  Bushire,  now  the  principal  trading-place  on  the 
Gulf. 

No  towns  of  importance  were  met  with;  a  circumstance 
readily  accounted  for  by  the  barren  character  of  the  shores. 
Nearchus  indeed  well  describes  the  whole  province  of  Persia  as 
divided  into  three  natural  zones  or  belts,  of  which  that  along 
the  sea-coast  is  sandy  and  barren  firom  the  extreme  heat: 
farther  inland  comes  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  which  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruit,  vines,  &c., 
in  great  abundance,  while  it  contains  also  extensive  pastures 
and  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  abundant  streams.  North  of 
this  again  is  a  cold  and  snowy  region  of  a  mgged  and  moun- 
tainous character.'    This  description  is  in  substance  repeated 


*  Aimn,  Ifu2tea,  a  88,  §  8. 

*  See  Chapter  XII.  p.  461,  note. 

*  It  appears  probable  that  the  place 
vhere  tiiU  aooideDt  occurred  is  a  long 
shoal  or  sandbank  near  the  western 
extremity   of  the   island   of  Kishm, 


caUed   the    Bassadoie  Bank,   where 
lient.  Kempthome  himself  got  agxoiind 
with  his  surveying  Yessel,  the  *  Clife ' 
(Joumal  of  Oecfsir,  6oe,  voL  ▼.  p.  280). 
*  Airian,  JndiccL,  c.  40. 
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by  Strabo,^  and  entirely  agrees  with  the  obseryations  of  modem 
travellers. 

§  12.  The  boundary  between  Persia  Proper  and  Susiana  was 
marked  by  a  river  called  by  Nearchus  the  Arosis  (by  Strabo 
and  other  writers  the  Oreatis),  which,  as  he  remarks,  was  the 
largest  stream  he  had  seen  since  leaving  the  Indns.  This  is 
clearly  the  modem  Tab,  sometimes  also  called  the  Endian,  or 
Hindian  (from  a  city  of  that  name  on  its  banks),  which  is 
decidedly  the  most  important  stream  that  flows  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  From  hence  the  shores  became  so 
shoal  and  muddy,  that  the  ships  could  no  longer  approach  the 
land  at  night,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  but  held  their 
course  along  the  outskirts  of  the  mud  banks  till  they  reached 
a  place  called  Diridotis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
though  a  mere  village,  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the 
aromatic  productions  of  Arabia,  which  were  brought  thither 
by  merchants  from  that  country.^ 

It  is  singular  that  though  we  are  distinctly  told  in  the  first 
instance  lliat  Nearchus  had  been  commissioned  by  Alexander 
to  bring  the  fleet  on  to  8usa^  he  had  thus  carried  it  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  as  if  with  the  object  of  ascending 
that  river  to  Babylon.  But  having  learnt  at  Diridotis  that 
Alexander  himself  was  on  his  way  to  Susa,  he  turned  back,  and 
after  retracing  his  course  for  some  distance,  and  passing  the 
marshy  lake  which  was  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tigris,  he 
entered  the  river  Pasitigris,  and  ascended  it  with  his  whole 
fleet  as  far  as  the  point  where  Alexander  had  thrown  across  it  a 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  passage  of  his  main  army  to  Susa. 
Here  the  land  and  sea  forces  were  once  more  united,  and  the 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  at  an  end.* 

§  13.  The  voyage  had  occupied  almost  exactly  five  months^ 


■  Btrab.  xv.  p.  727. 

«  Airiao,  Indioa,  o.  41,  §  7.  See 
Note  O,  p.  550. 

>  Id.  f6.  0.  36. 

*  Id.  t&.  c.  42.  Goncerning  the  Paai- 
tigris  of  Neazohus,  aee  p.  45S,  note. 


'  See  the  oareftil  oompntation  of  Dr. 
Vinoent,  p.  495.  Pliny  aays  that  the 
actual  voyage  had  lasted  lees  than 
three  months ;  bnt  it  was  nearly  seven 
since  Alexander  had  lefk  them  at  Pat- 
tala.    Neither  statement  in  aocnrate. 
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firom  the  time  the  fleet  left  the  Indns :  but  of  this  period  con- 
siderable intervals  had  been  taken  up  by  loDg  halts ;  especially 
that  at  first  starting  of  24  days  in  the  port  of  Alexander, 
and  more  recently  of  21  days  in  the  month  of  the  Sitacns. 
But  even  allowing  for  all  such  deductions,  their  progress  had 
been  unusually  slow,  a  circumstance  which  was  owing  in  great 
part  to  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  the  object  of  which,  as 
Nearchus  distinctly  urged,  was  not  merely  to  accomplish  the 
navigation  from  point  to  point,  but  to  examine  the  coasts  as 
they  went  along,  observe  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain what  towns  or  harbours  were  to  be  found."  The  fulfilment 
of  these  purposes  necessitated  a  very  different  rate  of  progress 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  voyage,  while  under  any  circum- 
stances the  progress  of  a  large  fleet  will  be  much  slower  than 
that  of  a  single  well-appointed  vessel.  Hence  it  is  altogether 
delusive  to  refer  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  as  a  specimen  of 
the  rate  of  sailing  of  ancient  navigators,  and  the  distances  that 
they  could  accomplish  in  a  given  time. 

The  success  with  which  Nearchus  had  completed  this  enter- 
prise, was  a  source  of  additional  satisfaction  to  Alexander, 
as  giving  him  favourable  prospects  for  the  scheme  which  he 
undoubtedly  entertained  of  following  it  up  by  a  similar  voyage 
along  the  coasts  of  Arabia  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Bed 
Sea ;  a  much  longer  and  more  perilous  navigation,  yet  one 
which  would  probably  have  presented  no  insuperable  obstacles 
to  so  able  and  cautious  a  commander  as  Nearchus.  Had  Alex- 
ander lived  to  see  the  completion  of  this  greater  design,  he 
would  not  only  have  made  a  most  important  addition  to  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  but  would  have  opened  up  the  way  for 
direct  trade  between  Egypt  asd  India,  and  have  thus  laid  the 
first  foundation  of  that  regular  intercourse  with  the  latter 
country  which  assumed  so  much  importance  at  a  later  period. 
As  it  was,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  was  destined  to  remain  an 
isolated  effort,  attended  with  very  little  result  that  had  any 


'  Arrian,  Indica,  c.  32. 
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immediate  bearing  upon  the  commerce  or  civilization  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  was  a  link  in  a  chain  of  which  the  others 
were  still  wanting.  It  is  indeed  of  peculiar  interest  to  us  as 
the  first  voyage  of  discovery  of  which  we  have  any  detailed 
narrative;*  and  it  is  certain  that  the  commander  displayed  no 
common  amount  of  ability  in  its  execution.  But  while  doing 
justice  to  the  really  great  qualities  of  which  Nearchus  gave 
proof — to  his  energetic  perseverance  and  courage,  combined 
with  prudence  and  caution — it  is  idle  to  compare  him,  as  has 
been  done  by  Dr.  Vincent,  to  such  navigators  as  Columbus  and 
Yasco  de  Gama,  whose  exploits  have  exercised  an  enduring 
influence  upon  all  succeeding  ages. 


*  That  of  HanBo  is,  as  we  have  seen,  so  imperfectly  known  to  ns  as  to  admit  of 
no  oomparison  in  this  respect 
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NOTE  A,  p.  526. 

COKPABISON  WITH   PLINY. 

We  cannot  better  appreciate  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
nnngnally  authentic  form  in  which  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  has 
been  recorded  to  as  by  Arrian,  than  by  comparing  it  with  the 
account  of  the  same  voyage  as  given  by  Pliny.  (NcU,  RxbL  vL  23, 
§  96-100.)  That  wiiter  appears  to  have  followed  exclusively  the 
authority  of  Onesicritus,  without  comparing  it  with  the  more 
authentic  narrative  of  Nearchus :  but  even  that  of  Onesicritus  he 
in  reality  quotes  only  at  second  hand,  from  the  work  of  Juba  the 
Mauritanian,  who  had  doubtless  given  a  mere  oompendiam  or 
abridgement  of  the  original.  (This  appears  to  be  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  **  indicare  convenit  qwB  prodit  Onesicritua,  classe 
Alexandri  circumvectus  in  mediterranea  Persidis  ex  India,  narraia 
proxime  a  Jf*ba,"  §  96.)^  The  words  " Onesicriti  et  Nearchi  navigatio" 
correctly  desciibe  the  voyage^  but  certainly  do  not  imply  that  he 
had  consulted  the  work  of  Nearchus  himself:  while  the  statement 
that  follows,  that  it  contained  no  regular  enumeration  of  the 
halting-places  or  distances  (nee  nomina  habet  mansionum,  nee 
spatia)  is  glaringly  false,  if  applied  to  the  methodical  and  regular 
jouiiial  that  we  have  before  us.  In  the  following  extract  he  gives 
indeed  a  certain  number  of  geographical  names  of  rivers,  head- 
lands, &c. ;  but  none  that  were  mere  halting-places  (mansiones), 
so  many  of  which  occur  in  the  work  of  Nearchus,  nor  has  he  in  any 
instance  given  the  distances  from  point  to  point  (spatia).  The 
information  he  has  furnished  us  is  in  this  respect  perfectly  in 
accordance  with  what  he  tells  us  of  the  authority  from  whic^  he 
wrote.     Such  an  enumeration  however — though  very  meagre  and 


'  This  is  denied  by  M.  Urlicbs  in 
his  VindiciK  PUnianm  (p.  95);  bnt 
his  view  that  the  words  ''narrata 
proxime  a  Juba"  refer  to  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  the  yoyage  of 
Onesicritus  and  that  which  Pliny  de- 
scribes as  practised  in  his  own  day 
appears  to  me  entirely  untenable.    Nor 


can  I  at  all  ooncnr  with  him  in  thinking 
that  Pliny  must  haye  seen  ihe  originiS 
work  of  Nearchus,  because  he  indudes 
him  in  the  list  of  his  authoritiee  in  the 
first  book.  It  is  abundantly  evident 
that  Pliny  cites  many  of  these  autho- 
rities only  at  seoond  hand. 
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QBBatisfactory  as  oompared  with  the  narratiye  preserved  to  ns  by 
Arrian — ^would  not  be  without  its  value  if  the  seleotion  were  made 
with  method  and  accaracy.  But  unfortunately,  whether  from  the 
fault  of  his  authorities  or  his  own,  the  abstract  given  by  Pliny  is  so 
utterly  oonfused  and  inaccurate  that  it  may  be  safely  pronounced 
altogether  worthless.  It  will  be  sufBcient  here  to  give  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  relates  to  the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Oulf  of  Persia.  After  having  justly  censured 
his  author  for  omitting  to  indicate  clearly  the  point  from  which 
the  fleet  took  its  departure,  he  proceeds : 

*'  HsBC  tamen  digna  memoratu  prodentur :  Arbis  oppidum  a 
Nearcho  conditum  in  navigatione  ea,  flumen  Nabmm  navium 
capaz,  contra  insula  distans  lxx  stadia,  Alexandria  condita  a 
Leonnato  jassu  Alexandri  in  finibus  gentis,  Argenus  portu  salubri, 
flumen  Tomberon  navigabile,  circa  quod  Pasine ;  deinde  Ichthyo- 
phagi  tam  longo  tractu  ut  xxx  dierum  spatio  preenavigaverint ; 
insula  qtue  Solis  appellatur  et  eadem  Nympharum  cubile,  rubens, 
in  qua  nullum  non  animal  absumitar,  incertis  causis.  Ori  gens, 
flumen  CarmanisB  Hyctanis  portuosum  et  auro  fertile;  ab  eo 
primum  septentriones  apparuisse  adnotavere.  Arcturum  neque 
omnibus  cemi  noctibus,  neo  totis  unquam.  Achs^menidas  usque 
illo  tenuisse.  Aeris  et  ferri  metalla  et  arsenici  et  minii  exerceri. 
Inde  promontorium  Carmanise  est,  ex  quo  in  adversa  ora  ad  gentem 
ArabisB  Macas  trajectus  distat  l  m.  p.  Insulse  tres,  quarum  Oracla 
tantum  habitatur  aquosa,  a  continenti  xxv  m  p.  Insulse  quatuor 
jam  in  sinu  ante  Persida.  Circa  has  hydri  marini  vicenum  cubi- 
torum  adnatantes  terruere  classem."  (§§  97,  98,  ed.  Sillig,  whose 
text  has  been  followed.) 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  this  extract  in  detail.  This 
has  already  been  done  by  Dodwell  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Voyage  of  Nearohus ;  by  Dr.  Vincent  (voL  i.  p.  70-76),  and  by  Oeier 
{Alex,  Magni  Eisior,  Scriptores^  pp.  80,  81,  104).  The  slightest 
oomparison  with  the  authentic  narrative  as  preserved  to  us  by 
Arrian  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  while  Pliny  has  retained 
some  names  correctly,  or  in  a  form  that  can  be  easily  recognized, 
and  has  preserved  some  interesting  detached  facts,  the  whole  has 
been  jumbled  together  in  so  confused  a  form,  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  derive  from  it  any  geographical  conclusions  at  all,  if  we 
were  not  provided  with  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the  assistance  of 
other  and  more  authentic  sources.    Fortunate  is  it  for  ns  that  we 
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possess  a  Journal,  of  which  (as  Dr.  Vincent  remarks,  p.  76)  **  the 
accuracy  is  as  conspicuous  as  the  inaccuracy  of  Pliny  is  demon- 
strable." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  in  two  or  three  other  passages  (vi. 
107,  109,  124)  cites  Nearchua  as  his  authority  for  distances  along 
the  coasty  though  he  appears  to  have  found  none  in  the  narrative 
which  he  had  before  him,  when  he  wrote  the  passage  which  we  are 
now  considering.  But  in  these  cases  also  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  Pliny  quotes  him  only  at  second-hand,  and  has  taken 
the  statement  of  distances  from  some  intermediate  compiler.  The 
numbers  given  are  in  every  instance  erroneous,  but  this  may  arise 
merely  from  the  coruption  of  the  text. 


NOTE  B,  p.  526. 

ESTIMATE   OF  DISTANCES  BY  SEA— SUPPOSED   DIFFERENCE 

OF  STADIA. 

No  ancient  writer  (as  fiEir  as  I  am  aware)  has  preserved  to  us  any 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  ancient  navigators  computed  or 
estimated  the  distances  tmversed  by  them  at  sea.  No  allusion  is 
found  to  any  process  analogous  to  that  of  the  modem  log:  a  simple 
device,  but  by  no  means  so  simple  that  we  are  entitled  to  assame 
it  to  have  been  in  use  in  all  ages. 

In  regard  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  it  will  be  found  that  the 
distances  are  uniformly  over-rated :  in  most  cases  very  far  exceed- 
ing the  truth.  To  sudi  an  extent  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  it 
induced  Dr.  Vincent  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  M.  D*Anville,  and 
assume  that  Nearchus  had  throughout  reckoned  by  a  different 
stadium  from  that  employed  in  estimating  distances  on  land.  This 
was  indeed,  in  the  time  of  D'Anville,  the  ordinary  mode  of  solving 
such  difficulties,  and  attempting  to  save  the  credit  of  ancient 
writers  for  accuracy.  But  even  if  we  overlook  the  extreme  im- 
probability that  Arrian  should  have  continued  reckoning  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  his  work  by  i^tadia  of  fifteen  to  the  Roman 
mile,  while  he  elsewhere  uniformly  employs  the  ordinary  stade 
o^  eight  to  a  mile ;  or  that  there  should  have  existed  a  nautical 
stadium,  not  much  more  than  half  the  common  itinerary  stade, 
without  any  hint  of  such  a  difference  being  found  in  any  of  the 
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ancient  geographers-— it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  even 
this  bold  hypothoBis  is  far  from  removing  the  difficulty. 

Though  Dr.  Vincent  considers  himself  compelled,  by  the  wide 
divergence  of  the  measures  of  Nearchus  from  the  trath,  to  adopt 
the  supposition  that  they  are  reckoned  in  these  short  stadia,  he 
nevertheless  admits  that  even  with  this  resource  '*  it  is  not  possible 
to  establish  a  [correct]  proportion  of  part  to  part,  or  perhaps  to 
measure  five  hundred  stadia  in  any  detached  portion  of  the  course 
with  satisfaction "  (p.  55).  Moreover  when  he  comes  to  the  part 
of  the  voyage  along  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  where  the  fleet 
encountered  the  greatest  hardships  and  difficulties,  he  finds  that  **  the 
stadium  of  D'Anville  U  leu  ajpplicable  to  this  coast,"  which  measures 
only  450  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  625  (according  to  his  own 
calculation)  by  the  course  of  the  fleet  (p.  229).  A  pretty  notable 
difference,  which  he  explains  principally  by  supposing  that  *'  their 
distresses  caused  the  distances  to  appear  longer,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  engaged  the  mind  too  much  to  allow  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion "  (p.  230).  What  means  of  accurate  calcination  they  possessed 
in  any  case  he  has  omitted  to  tell  us.  But  when  the  fleet  reached 
the  coasts  of  Carmania  and  proceeded  up  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Persian  Oulf,  where  they  were  comparatively  free  from  anxiety 
and  encountered  no  serious  difficulties,  it  is  found  that  the  error  is 
in  the  contrary  direction,  '*  the  measures  upon  this  coast  proving  as 
erroneous  from  deficiency  as  those  on  the  coast  of  the  Ichthyophagi 
from  excess  "  :  a  fault  for  which  (adds  Dr.  Vincent)  "  no  better  ex- 
cuse can  be  given  than  the  situation  of  Nearchus  in  both  instances. 
If  distress  magnified  the  length  of  his  former  measures,  ease  and 
security  appear  to  have  diminished  those  on  the  coast  of  Ear- 
mania  "  (p.  365).  But  such  an  explanation  at  once  excludes  the  sup- 
position of  any  real  measurea  or  calculation  whatsoever,  and  if  we  are 
compelled  to  &11  back  upon  mere  vague  estimcUee  (which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  truth)  it  is  surely  much  more  simple  to  admit  those 
estimates  to  be  for  a  part  of  the  voyage  more  widely  erroneous 
than  Dr.  Vincent  would  allow,  rather  than  have  recourse  to  the 
forced  assumption  of  a  different  mode  of  reckoning,  in  stadia  of 
a  kind  of  which  we  have  no  other  mention. 

The  mode  in  which  M.  D'Anville  arrived  at  his  conclusion  is 
indeed  sufficiently  extraordinary,  and  is  justly  rejected  by  Dr. 
Vincent,  though  he  adopted  his  result  as  applied  to  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus.     In  a  passage  of  Aristotle  {De  Ccdo^  ii.  14)  already 
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adverted  to,  that  philosopher  estimates  the  circnmferenoe  of  the 
earth  at  400,000  stadia,  while  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  cir^^ 
cnmference  was  oalcnlated  by  Eratosthenes  at  252,000  stadia. 
Therefore^  concludes  the  French  geographer,  the  stadium  of  Aristotle 
must  have  been  to  that  of  Eratosthenes  as  252  to  400 ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  stadium  in  use  among  the 
Macedonians,  and  consequently  that  employed  by  Nearchus.  But 
in  fact  the  attempt  of  Eratosthenes  to  measure  a  portion  of  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  real 
attempt  made  by  any  Greek  to  measure  or  calculate  the  circam- 
ference  of  the  earth  at  all.  All  previous  measurements,  or  rather 
estimates,  including  that  of  Aristotle,  were  merely  conjectural: 
and  the  true  inference  from  the  passage  in  queistion  is,  not  that 
Aristotle  employed  a  different  stadium,  but  that  he  supposed  the 
world  to  be  vastly  larger  than  it  really  is.  We  find  accordingly 
that  his  estimate  of  the  earth's  circumference  was  universally  re- 
jected by  later  Greek  writers,  after  the  more  accurate  investigations 
of  Eratosthenes. 

Major  Bennell  also  justly  rejected  the  Aristotelian  stade  of 
M.  D'Anville,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  any  ancient  author. 
Yet  he  himself  fell  into  a  somewhat  similar  error,  and  was  induced 
by  a  comparison  of  numerous  distances,  as  stated  by  ancient  authors, 
to  assume  "an  average  of  718  to  the  degree,"  for  the  Olympic  or 
common  stadium  of  Greece,  giving  505  English  feet  to  the  stade, 
instead  of  606  feet,  which  correspond  with  the  600  Greek  feet 
universally  recognized  by  the  ancients  as  the  length  of  the  ordinary 
stadium.    (Rennell's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  31.) 


NOTE  0,  p.  528. 

PORT   OP  ALEXANDEB. 


This  suggestion  was  first  made  by  Major  Hennell  (Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hindostan,  p.  187),  and  has  been  adopted  both  by  Gossellin 
and  C.  Miiller.  The  importance  of  the  port  of  Eurrachee  is  such  as 
to  leave  little  doubt  of  its  correctness.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  whose  days 
Eurrachee  was  little  known,  placed  the  Port  of  Alexander  just 
beyond  Cape  Monze,  a  view  that  is  open  to  the  unanswerable 
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objection  that  there  is  no  port  of  the  kind  to  be  found  there;  and 
he  has  thus  thrown  his  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  the  ooast 
into  confusion. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  on  any  view  the  topography  of  this 
portion  of  the  voyage  (from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the 
Arabis)  remains  very  obscure:  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Nearchus  should  have  rounded  such  a  headland  as  Cape  Monze 
without  making  any  mention  of  it :  and  the  harbour  called  Moron- 
tobara  or  the  Port  of  Women,  described  by  Arrian  as  large,  roomy, 
deep,  and  well  sheltered,  though  having  but  a  narrow  entrance, 
(kifiTfv  /Acyas  Ktu  vjkvkXo^  koX  paSvs  kou  oucXvcttos,  6  8'  IcnrXovs  cs  avrov 
<rrcvd9,  Indica^  o.  22,  §  5)  has  not  yet  been  identified.  This  point 
is  the  more  important  as  the  name  is  still  found  in  Ptolemy  (vi.  21, 
§  2),  and  it  must  therefore  probably  have  continued  to  be  a  place 
frequented  by  navigators. 


NOTE  D,  p.  532. 

THE   ISLAND  OF   ASHTOLA. 

Ashtola  being  the  only  island  of  any  size  along  this  coast,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  which  is  referred  to  by 
Nearchus  in  another  passage  (Arrian,  Indica,  c.  31)  though  he  there 
says  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Nosala.  It  was  regarded  by  them 
with  superstitious  dread,  believing  that  whoever  landed  there  im- 
mediately disappeared.  One  of  the  transports  was  indeed  actually 
lost,  but  Nearchus  touched  at  the  island  witii  his  own  ship,  and 
compelled  his  sailors  to  go  ashore,  without  any  ill  effect.  It  is 
singular  that  a  similar  superstition  should  still  linger  about  the 
island  in  modem  times ;  Captain  Blair,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
explore  these  coasts  (in  1774)  having  been  warned  by  the  natives 
at  Passenee,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  island  of 
Ashtola,  08  it  was  enchanted^  and  that  a  ship  had  been  turned  into  a 
rock.  (Vincent,  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  It  abounds  in  turtle  of  large 
size  and  excellent  quality:  but  no  mention  is  made  of  these  by 
Nearchus,  nor  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  voyagers  to  avail  themselves  of  this  important 
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resource,  though  suffering  so  severely  from  want  of  provisions.  It 
is  remarkable  indeed  that  no  indication  of  the  use  of  turtle  as  an 
article  of  food  is  found  in  either  Greek  or  Boman  writers. 


NOTE  E,  p.  535. 

SUPPOSED  ASTRONOMICAL   CHANGES. 

This  suggestion,  which  agrees  in  substance  with  the  views  of 
Oossellin  and  Schmieder,  appears  to  me  much  more  plausible  than 
that  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  Miiller,  that  the  statement  in  question  was 
interpolated  from  Onesicritus,  and  did  not  really  proceed  from 
Nearchus  at  all.     Apart  from  the  improbability  that  Arrian,  who 
has  throughout  followed  the  narrative  of  Nearchus  with  the  utmost 
faithfulness,  should,  in  one  or  two  instances  only,  introduce  state- 
ments from  other  sources  without  any  hint  that  they  were  so 
derived,  the  particular    fact    in   question   is  expressly  cited  as 
being  staled  by  Nearchus  (ira/xurXxudKrcov  Sk  r^v  'IvSoivy^  •  •  •  X/ey€i 
'Stapxoi  ori   at  aKtai  avrourtv   ov  ravrb  hroitov,  c.   25).      It   seems 
therefore  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  was  found  in  his  narrative. 
But  two  circumstances  seem  to  me  to  concur  in  favour  of  the  other 
hypothesis :  the  one,  that  this  passage  occurs  at  the  point  where 
Nearchus,  according  to  his  own  view,  had  arrived  at  the  western 
limit  of  India, — the  Arabics  and  Oritaa  being  regarded  by  him  as 
Indian  tribes :  where  he  therefore  seems  to  have  paused,  as  we  find 
him  doing  on  other  occasions,  (see  c.  29, 38, 40)  to  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  Indian  coasts  and  people.     On  such  an  occasion  he 
might  easily  have  introduced  the  mention  of  so  remarkable  a 
phenomenon  (to  the  Oreeks  of  those  days)  which  he  had  learnt 
from  Indian  navigators,  who  were  doubtless  even  at  that  period  in 
the  habit  of  descending  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
Malabar.     Even  the  words  irapairktoovrfoy  n/v  *lv8a>v  yrjv  may  perhaps 
have  in  fact  referred  to  such  navigators,  though,  as  they  are  intro- 
duced by  Arrian,  they  undoubtedly  can  have  reference  only  to 
Nearchus  and  his  comrades.    But  another  circumstance  that  appears 
to  me  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  statement  was  really 
made  by  Nearchus  as  a  matter  of  his  own  experience,  is,  that,  as 
the  passage  stands  in  Arrian,  these  appearances  were  only  visible 
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when  they  stood  far  out  to  aea,  towardB  (he  aotUh  (okov  f/J^  M  voXX&y 
rov  irovTou  ^  irpos  /JLeaTf/iPpCrfy  vpoxyiifnia&ay).  Now  their  voyage 
was  throughout  a  coaBting  yoyage  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term ;  they  were  never  driven  out  to  sea  by  violent  gales;  in  fact 
they  anchored  off  shore  every  night.  It  is  certain  therefore  that 
they  conld  never  have  been  on  any  occasion  more  than  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  coast  line ;  and  of  course  no  appreciable  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  sun  and  stars  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  such  a  deviation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  just 
cited  would  naturally  find  a  place,  if  Nearchus  were  recounting  the 
observations  of  others,  and  the  general  experience  of  navigators  in 
the  Indian  seas. 

There  seems  indeed  little  doubt  that  such  perverted  statements 
as  to  the  astronomical  phenomena  observed  were  really  made  by 
Onesicritus  (cited  by  Pliny,  vi.  23,  §  98 ;  see  above,  p.  543),  and  are 
quoted  from  him  by  other  writers,  but  it  is  incredible  that  Nearchus, 
whom  we  find  throughout  a  careful  and  trustworthy  authority, 
should  have  been  guilty  of  so  flagrant  a  departure  from  the  truth. 


NOTE  P,  p/  537. 

ISLAND  OF  OBMUZ. 


The  fEkte  of  Ormuz  has  indeed  been  a  singular  one.  The  island 
itself  is  not  only,  as  it  is  termed  by  Nearchus,  barren  and  rugged 
in  a  supreme  degree,  but  wholly  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Tet  the 
advantages  of  its  opportune  situation  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Oulf,  and  of  its  secure  harbour,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages  under 
its  Arabian  rulers,  and  still  more  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Portuguese,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  trade  and  con- 
sequently one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  the  East.  Barbosa,  who 
describes  it  as  it  existed  before  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1514,  has  left  a  curious  account  of  the  variety  and  extent  of  its 
commerce  at  this  period,  when  it  served  as  the  chief  ewtrep&i  whence 
the  spices,  gems  and  other  productions  of  India  and  the  silk  of 
China,  were  carried  to  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
West.  (fi9x}oo&^*%  Deecri^im  of  the  (kasiB  of  East  Africa^ 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1866,  pp.  41-45.)  At  a  later 
period  '*  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  or  of  Ind "  had  become  proverbial 
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for  the  riches  of  the  East.  (Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  ii.  ▼.  2.) 
The  island  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  till  1622, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Persian  monarch  Shah 
Abbas,  who  demolished  the  city  and  transferred  the  inhabitants,  as 
well  as  what  survived  of  the  trade,  to  the  town  of  Bunder  Abbas  or 
Gombroon,  on  the  mainland,  nearly  opposite  to  Ormuz.  The  island 
itself  is  described  as  "  a  mere  barren  rock,  formed  of  rock  salt  and 
sulphur,  and  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  Its  appearance  is 
thus  altogether  the  most  desolate  that  can  be  imagined."  (Kemp- 
thome  in  Oeogr.  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  274.)  It  is  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
fishermen,  but  a  small  garrison  is  maintained  there  by  the  Imam  of 
Muscat.  (For  a  more  recent  account  of  Ormuz,  as  well  as  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Kisbm,  see  a  paper  by  Col.  Pelly,  in  the 
Journal  of  Oeogr.  8oc,  vol.  xxxiv.  pp.  251-258.)  The  Arabic  name 
of  the  island,  before  it  assumed  that  of  Ormuz  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland,  was  Jerun  or  Djerun,  in  which  some  resem- 
blance may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the  ancient  appellation,  which  is 
written  Organa  by  Arrian,  but  appears  under  the  form  Ogyris  in 
Strabo  and  Pliny. 


NOTE  G,  p.  539. 

DIRIDOTIS. 


The  name  of  Diridotis  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author.  But 
Strabo  and  other  authors  place  a  city  called  Teredon  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  frequented  port 
under  the  Macedonian  kings.  (Abydenus  ap.  Euseb.  Chron,  p.  21.) 
Hence  the  two  have  been  generally  identified.  But  this  seems  to 
me  very  doubtful.  Teredon  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  an 
ancient  city,  founded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strabo,  ii.  p.  80,  xvi.  3, 
p.  765 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  980),  while  Diridotis  is  described  as  a 
mere  village,  though  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Arabia.  It 
was  probably  therefore  a  mere  temporary  mart,  at  the  actual  en- 
trance of  the  Euphrates,  while  Teredon  may  be  sought  for  a  little 
higher  up.  If  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  tale  of  its  ancient 
origin,  it  could  not  have  been  situated  really  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  in  the  days  of  Nearchus,  on  account  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  coast  line.    The  suggestion  of  Col.  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  355) 
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that  the  site  of  Teredon  is  marked  by  a  gigantic  mound  called 
Jebel  Sanam,  near  the  (supposed)  Fallacopas  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  about  23  miles  S.S.W.  of  Bassorah,  is  plausible 
enough. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  observe  that  the  manner  in  which 
Nearchus  speaks  of  Diridotis  as  situated  at  the  mouth  oftheEuphrcUeSf 
which  was  navigable  for  3300  stadia  from  thence  to  Babylon,  appears 
to  show  conclusively  that  the  Euphrates  in  his  time  still  communi- 
cated with  the  sea  by  an  independent  channel  of  its  own. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUGCESSOBS  OF  AlEXANDEB. 


Section  1. — Megasthenes, — Increased  hrunoledge  of  India. 

§  1.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  with  the  confusion 
which  followed  it,  and  the  internecine  struggles  among  his 
generals,  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery,  as  well  as  to  the  general  advance  of  civilization  in 
the  East.  It  is  tme  that,  for  a  time,  the  death  of  the  great 
conqueror  did  not  seem  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
solution of  his  empire.  While  the  rival  candidates  for 
power  were  contending  among  themselves  for  supremacy,  the 
provinces,  even  the  remotest  of  them,  continued  to  acquiesce 
in  Macedonian  rule,  and  to  be  governed  by  Macedonian 
satraps.  When  at  last  a  new  order  of  things  began  to  emerge 
out  of  the  chaos,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  great  Macedonian 
empire  would  be  permanently  divided  into  several  separate 
and  independent  monarchies,  still  the  whole,  or  almost  the 
whole,  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Alexander  remained  united 
under  one  head.  From  the  time  that  Seleucus  Nicator  esta- 
blished himself  at  -Babylon  in  b.c.  312,  he  became  virtually 
the  lord  and  master  of  all  the  vast  regions  of  Upper  Asia,  to 
which,  after  the  fall  of  Antigonus  (in  b.c.  301)  were  added  also 
Syria  and  great  part  of  Lower  Asia,  or  what  we  now  call  Asia 
Minor.  Ptolemy  meanwhile  had  not  only  fortified  himself  in 
the  undisputed  possession  of  Egypt,  but  held  also  the  im- 
portant island  of  Cyprus,  with  the  maritime  cities  of  Phoenicia, 
still  the  seat  of  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce. 

Of  the  steps  by  which  Seleucus  established  and  secured  his 
authority  over  the  extensive  satrapies  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus  we  have  unfortunately  no  information ;  the  meagre 
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historians  of  this  period  confining  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusiyely  to  the  contests  between  the  rival  competitors  for  power. 
But  there  appears  no  doubt  that  he  was  called  upon  to  make 
a  series  of  successive  campaigns  into  different  provinces,  the 
governors  of  which  had  probably  taken  advantage  of  the  con- 
fusion at  head-quarters  to  establish  themselves  in  virtual 
independence,  trusting  for  safety  to  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation,  and  the  di£Sculty  of  approaching  them.  The  details 
of  these  operations,  had  they  been  preserved  to  us,  would 
doubtless  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  geography  of 
Upper  Asia,  but  as  it  is,  they  are  a  mere  blank.  All  that  we 
learn  is  that  by  degrees  Seleucus  consolidated  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  been 
comprised  in  the  empire  of  Alexander,  including  the  remote 
regions  of  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  and  the  Paropamisus ;  and  that 
he  transmitted  this  extensive  empire  undiminished  to  his  son 
Antiochus.  That  prince  had  indeed  been  already  established 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  (b.o.  293)  in  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  with  the  title  of 
king.  The  statement  that  no  less  than  seventy-two  satrapies 
were  subject  to  the  authority  of  Seleucus,^  if  it  be  indeed 
founded  on  fact,  would  prove  that  he  must  have  instituted  a 
new  administrative  partition  of  his  dominions,  subdividing  the 
previously  existing  provinces  into  much  smaller  governments ; 
a  measure  that  would  indeed  be  dictated  by  sound  policy,  as 
tending  to  diminish  the  excess  of  power  confided  to  former 
satraps.^    But  of  such  a  system  we  find  no  other  indication. 

§  2.  On  one  point  only  do  we  obtain  any  further  informa- 
tion concerning  the  proceedings  of  Seleucus  in  the  East,  and 
although  the  statements  preserved  to  us  are  even  here  imperfect 
and  unsatisfEu^tory,  they  possess  nevertheless  a  great  interest. 
It  is  certain  that  Seleucus  not  only  renewed  the  relations  with 


'  Appian,  Byriacaf  c  62.  with  the  view  indicated  in  the  text 

'  Dioyflen  {JSieUenismuBf  vol.   i.    p.  But  the  anthority  of  Appian  on  snoh  a 

606)  assumes  it  as  certain  that  such  a  i  point  is  unfortunately  worth  yery  little. 

moasore  was  adopted  by  Seleucus,  and  ! 
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India  which  Alexander  had  begun,  but  materially  extended 
them,  and  acquired  important  additional  information  concern- 
ing parts  of  that  country  to  which  the  Greek  arms  neyer 
penetrated. 

So  for  as  we  are  able  to  discern^  the  Oreek  satraps,  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vinces adjacent  to  India,  maintained  the  Macedonian  power 
in  the  regions  west  of  the  Indus ;  but  having  taken  part  with 
Antigonus  in  the  contest  for  Upper  Asia,  they  naturally 
found  themselves  on  hostile  terms  with  Seleucus,  who  was 
consequently  obliged  successively  to  reduce  them  under  his 
authority.  This  he  appears  to  have  successfully  accomplished ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  at  one  period  reunited  under 
his  government  all  the  provinces  that  lay  west  of  the  Indus. 

Meantime  an  important  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the 
regions  east  of  that  river.  A  native  chief,  whom  the  Greeks 
naime  Sandracottus — ^the  original  Indian  form  of  the  name  is 
Chandra-gupta — had  overthrown  in  succession  the  petty  native 
dynasties  that  were  reigning  in  the  Punjab  and  had  thus 
become  the  founder  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  he  had 
subsequently  extended  by  his  aims  eastward,  from  the  banks 
of  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  where  he 
overthrew  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Prasians,  and  thus 
established  his  authority  over  the  whole  of  the  north  of  India.' 
As  soon  therefore  as  Seleucus  had  recovered  possession  of  the 
countries  west  of  the  Indus,  he  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  and  warlike  monarch,  commanding  resources  of 
a  very  different  character  from  any  that  had  been  opposed 
to  Alexander.^  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  occurrence  of 
hostilities  between  the  two  was  almost  inevitable,  but  of  the 


•  Justin,  XV.  4.  For  the  history  of 
SandraoottuB  and  the  revolution  effected 
by  him  in  the  Mnsdom  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  founaed  nearly  a  century 
before  by  the  Hagadha  dynasty,  see 
Lassen's  Indische  AUerthUmeTf  voL  ii. ; 
Dunoker,  Oeech,  de»  AUcrthuniB,  vol.  ii. 


pp.  35^-361. 

*  Of  course  the  statements  that  San- 
dracottus was  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  400,000,  or,  according  to  others, 
600,000  men,  are  to  be  taken  merely  as 
instances  of  Oriental  exaggeration 
(8trabo,xv.  p.  709;  Pint  Alex.  62> 
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circumstances  and  character  of  these  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant.  It  appears  certain  that  Seleucus  crossed  the  Indus 
and  invaded  the  dominions  of  the  Indian  king,  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  not  advance  far  ;^  at  all  events  it  is  clear 
that  the  final  result  of  his  operations  was  not  successful,  as  by 
the  treaty  which  he  ultimately  concluded  with  Sandracottus, 
he  not  only  yielded  all  claims  to  the  Punjab,  but  ceded  a 
portion  of  the  districts  of  the  Paropamisus  and  Arachosia, 
which  had  been  previously  held  by  the  Macedonians,  so  that 
both  banks  of  the  Indus  were  now  united  under  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  king.*  Seleucus  however  received  in  exchange 
not  less  than  five  hundred  elephants — ^an  addition  to  his  forces 
which  he  may  well  have  regarded  as  an  ample  equivalent  for 
the  precarious  possession  of  a  few  remote  and  barbarous  dis- 
tricts. He  hastened  to  return  to  Babylon  to  take  part  in  the 
coalition  dgainst  Antigonus  (b.c.  802). 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  reign  Sandracottus  con- 
tinued to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  both  with 
Seleucus  and  his  son  Antiochus.  He  sent  repeated  embassies 
to  Babylon,  while  the  Syrian  king  in  return  sent  a  Greek  of 
the  name  of  Megasthenes,  who  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  his  confidence  and  favour,  as  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Sandracottus.  Megasthenes  repaired  to  the  capital  of  the 
Indian  king,  at  Palibothra  on  the  Ganges,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time,  and  brought  away  an  amount  of  information 
concerning  India  in  general,  which  became  for  a  long  time 


*  The  sappoeition  that  Selencos 
himself  hud  penetrated  as  far  aa  the 
Ganges,  though  adopted  by  several 
early  writers,  some  of  whom  even  anp- 
posed  him  to  have  advanced  to  Fali- 
bothra,  is  whcdly  untenable;  and  is 
deservedly  rejected  by  Robertson  and 
oUiers.  Pliny's  expression,  **Beliqna 
inde  Selenoo  Nicatori  peragrata  snnt," 
would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  the 
king  had  reaUy  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Junma,  but  even  this  is  at  leiwt  very 
doubtful,  and  very  little  reliance  can 


be  placed  upon  the  precise  phraseology 
of  such  a  writer  as  Pliny  (compare 
his  expressions  concerning  Patrocles). 
The  subject  is  weU  discussed  by 
Schwanbeck  in  his  edition  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Megasthenes,  pp.  12-18. 

•  Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  9,  p.  724 ;  Appian, 
Syriaca,  o.  55.  The  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  is  not  dearly  indicated. 
It  probably  comprised  only  the  districts 
between  the  west  bank  of  the  Indus  and 
the  mountains. 
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the  foundation  and  principal  authority  for  all  that  the  Greeks 
knew  in  regard  to  that  country. 

§  3.  The  work  of  Megasthenes  has  unfortunately  perished ; 
but  large  extracts  from  it  have  been  preserved  to  us,  especially 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  both  of  whom  have  taken  it  as  the  base 
of  their  descriptions  of  India,  in  regard  as  well  to  its  natural 
features,  as  to  its  political  institutions  and  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.'  A  considerable  amount  of  informa- 
tion had  indeed  been  already  collected  by  the  companions  and 
generals  of  Alexander,  and  giyen  to  the  world  by  Nearchus, 
Onesicritus  and  others,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  separate 
distinctly  the  statements  derived  from  these  different  sources. 
In  taking  a  brief  review  of  the  real  extent  and  value  of  the 
knowledge  of  India  acquired  at  this  time  by  the  Greeks,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  to  observe  this  distinction;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  statements  of  Strabo  and 
Arrian,  for  which  no  other  authority  is  expressly  cited,  are 
derived  from  Megasthenes. 

§  4.  Already  before  Alexander  had  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  he  had  received  information  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
and  powerful  empire  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
resources  of  which  were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
native  reports  that  were  transmitted  to  hinu  According  to  these 
statements,  Xandrames,  the  king  of  the  Prasians,  who  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  the  territories  east  of  the  Jumna,  commanded  an 
army  of  not  less  than  200,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  3000 
elephants,  and  more  than  2000  war-chariots.^  But  with  every 
allowance  for  exaggeration,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  even  at 
this  period  there  really  existed  a  powerful  monarchy,  com- 
bining under  its  sway  the  whole  of  the  fertile  regions  from  the 
Jumna  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges :  while  the  overthrow  of 
the  then  existing  dynasty  by  Sandracottus  seems  to  have  im- 


^  The  fragmentB  of  Megasthenes  have 
been  coUected,  and  published,  with  an 
excellent  introduction,  containing  a 
full  inquirv  into  his  life  and  writings, 
by  Schwanbeck,  8yo,  Bonn,  1846.  They 


are  oontained  also  in  the  2nd  Tolmne 
of  the  Fraamenta  Hittoricorwn  Grm" 
corum^  edited  by  G.  Mfiller. 

*  Diodor.  xvii.  93.    Gomparo  Plat 
Alex.  62,  whose  numbers  are  still  higher. 
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parted  fresh  life  and  yigour  to  the  whole  empire,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  so  materially  extended  its  confines  towards  the 
west.  The  seat  of  goyemment  had  been  already  established  at 
the  city  which  the  Greeks  called  Palibothra,  a  form  under 
which  we  readily  recognize  the  native  appellation  of  Patali- 
putra ;  it  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the 
SonCy  a  few  miles  above  the  modem  city  of  Fatna.' 

§  5.  On  his  journey  to  the  capital  Megasthenes  followed 
what  was  termed  "  the  royal  road/'  and  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  only  definite  geographical  data  that  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers  concerning  this  part  of 
India.  Unfortunately  his  statements  of  distances  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  only  by  Pliny/  and  the  numbers  as  they 
stand  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy.  But  the  general 
line  of  route  may  be  clearly  followed.  The  principal  points  or 
stages  are  thus  given : — "  From  the  Hyphasis  to  the  Hesydrus 
(Sutledge),  168  Boman  miles ;  thence  to  the  lomanes  (Jumna), 
the  same  distance ;  thence  to  the  Ganges,  112  miles ;  to  the 
Bhodapha,  119  miles  (though  others  made  this  distance  325)  ; 
to  the  city  of  Calinipaxa,  167  miles  (or  according  to  others 
265) ;  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  lomanes  and  Ganges, 
620  miles ;  to  the  city  of  Palibothra,  425 ;  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges,  638  miles."  ^ 

Setting  aside  the  distances,  which  are  involved  in  hopeless 
confusion,^  we  find  the  most  important  points  on  this  line  of 
route  correctly  given ;  it  proceeded  across  from  the  Sutledge  to 
the  Jumna,  thence  to  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  descended 


*  The  true  site  of  Palibothra  was 
first  pohited  ont  by  Major  RenneU 
{Mmnoir  of  a  Map  of  Jndio,  p.  50). 
His  new  baa  been  generally  adopted 
by  recent  writers. 

^  Eratoethenes  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  same  authority, 
when  he  reckoned  10,000  stadia  from 
the  Indas  to  Palibothra  (ap.  Strab.  xv. 
1,  §  11)l  The  startling  discrepancy 
between  this  statement,  and  tlie  num- 
bers given  by  Pliny  is  an  additional 
proof  of  the  utter  unworihiness  of  the 


latter. 

«  Plin.  ma,  Nat.  vi.  17,  §  63. 

*  Pliny  himself  tells  us  that  the 
numbers  were  variously  given  by  his 
authorities,  and  the  instances  in  which 
he  adds  the  different  statements  show 
how  wide  was  the  divergence  between 
them.  When  we  add  to  this  cause  the 
diversity  of  numbers  found  in  our . 
existing  MSS.  of  Pliny,  we  may  well 
pronounce  any  attempt  to  reconcile  or 
explain  them  to  be  wholly  futile. 
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the  yalley  of  that  river  as  far  as  the  junction  with  the  Jnmna 
at  Allahabad.  The  site  of  Calinipaxa,  which,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance, is  wholly  unknown :  nor  can  we  identify  the  river 
Ehodapha  among  the  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Ganges. 
Megasthenes,  indeed  appears  himself  to  have  enumerated  nine- 
teen tributaries  of  the  great  stream,  of  which  the  names  have 
been  preserved  to  us,^  but  in  no  correct  geographical  sequence, 
and  without  any  statement  of  distances :  hence  their  identi- 
fication is  very  uncertain.'  Among  the  names  that  can  be  most 
clearly  recognized  is  that  of  the  Sonus,  mentioned  both  by 
Arrian  and  Pliny,  and  still  called  the  Sone,  which  falls  into 
the  Indus  at  Palibothra. 

§  6.  Megasthenes  was  probably  the  first  Oreek  who  ever 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Ganges — certainly  the  first  writer 
who  transmitted  any  account  of  it  from  personal  observation* 
That  his  account  should  be  tinged  with  exaggeration  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  We  have  seen  how  greatly  they  magnified  in 
their  reports  the  real  dimensions  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributary 
waters :  and  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges  was  still  more 
calculated  to  impress  the  imaginations  of  those  who  gazed  upon 
it  for  the  first  time.  We  are  told  that  it  was  100  stadia  in 
width  at  Us  narrowest  point,  and  that  where  its  waters  spread 
out  freely,  one  bank  could  not  be  discerned  from  the  other.' 
Of  its  sources  he  had  of  course  no  definite  knowledge,  but  was 


^  Tbey  are  given  by  Arrian  (Jndica, 
o.  4),  but  in  a  very  careless  and  per- 
fanctory  maDner.  Pliny  also  states 
the  ytholb  number  at  nineteen,  but 
gives  the  names  of  only  four,  *'  besides 
those  already  mentioned,"  t.  e.,  the 
lomanes  and  Bhodapha,  and  apparently 
regards  these  as  the  only  ones  that 
were  navigable  (F.  N.  vL  18,  §  65), 
though  this  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statement  of  Arrian. 

The  omission  in  the  former  list  (that 
of  Arrian)  of  the  lomanes  or  Jumna, 
the  most  important  of  aU  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges,  and  which  was  unques- 
tionably known  to  Megasthenes,  as  it 


is  twioe  mentioned  in  the  deecription 
of  the  ^  royal  road,"  is  nnaooountable. 
But  it  shows  how  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  such  enumerations,  when 
reported  at  second  hand. 

*  It  has  been  attempted  to  determine 
them  by  means  of  the  Sanscrit  namea^ 
but  it  must  be  confessed  with  very  im- 
perfect success. 

•  Arrian,  Indiea,  4,  §  7.  The  stote- 
ments  quoted  by  Pliny  are  somewhat 
more  moderate,  making  it  only  eight 
Roman  miles  at  the  narrowest,  and 
100  stadia  in  average  width  (Pliu.  H,  N, 
vi.  18,  §  65). 
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correctly  informed  that  it  took  its  rise  in  the  Indian  Caucasus 
(the  Himalaya),  and  after  flowing  at  first  to  the  south,  then 
turned  eastwards,  and  pursued  an  easterly  course  as  far  as 
Palibothra.^  Of  the  great  bend  that  it  makes  towards  the 
south,  after  passing  that  city,  he  had  no  knowledge,  but 
described  it  as  holding  on  the  same  course  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Eastern  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  particularly  stated 
that  it  had  but  one  mouth,  as  distinguished  from  the  Indus, 
which  formed  a  Delta.^  So  imperfect  was  his  information 
concerning  the  course  of  the  river  below  Palibothra,  that  he 
seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  complicated  network  of  rivers 
really  formed  by  the  Ganges  and  its  numerous  arms,  before 
they  enter  the  Gulf  of  Bengal. 

Palibothra  itself  was  described  as  a  very  large  city,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  another  river  (the  Sonus 
or  Erannoboas),'  and  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram, 
eighty  stadia  in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth:  it  was  sur- 
rounded only  with  a  wooden  wall  or  stockade,  but  pierced  with 
loopholes,  and  flanked  by  numerous  towers,  besides  an  outer 
ditch  of  vast  dimensions,  which  was  filled  with  water  from  the 
neighbouring  rivers.^  But  no  details  are  preserved  to  us  of 
architectural  splendour,  or  of  that  magnificence  in  the  deco- 
rations of  the  court  and  palace  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  capitals  of  Oriental  potentates. 

§  7.  The  other  cities  of  India,  we  are  assured,  were  so 
numerous  that  they  could  not  be  counted ;  but  Megasthenes 


'  Strabo,  xy.  1,  §  13,  p.  C90. 

•  Strabo,  Z.  c. 

*  Some  oonfosion  has  aruen  in  con- 
sequence of  the  statement  that  the  river 
at  the  coniluenoe  of  which  with  the 
(langes  Palibothra  was  situated  was 
the  Erannoboas  (Arrian,  Indiea,  c.  4. 
The  name  is  accidentally  omitted  by 
Strabo,  having  evidently  fallen  out  of 
our  text  See  Kramer's  note);  while 
the  ruins  generally  regarded  as  those 
of  Pataliputra  are  placed  near  the 
junction  of  the  Sonc,  a  large  river,  the 
uame  of  which,  as  already  observed,  is 
readily  recognised    in    the  Sonus   of 


Arrian  and  Plinv.  But  although  these 
authors  certainly  regarded  the  two 
rivers  as  distinct,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  in  fact  only  two 
names  for  the  same  stream,  the  name 
Erannoboas  being  only  a  Greek  form  of 
the  Sanscrit  Hyranyavahas  (the  golden 
armed;,  which  is  the  poetical  desig- 
nation of  the  Sone  (see  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  iv.  pt.  1,  p.  508). 

1  Strabo,  XV.  1,  §  86 ;  Arrian,  Jndtca, 
c.  10.  According  to  Diodorus  (ii.  39), 
Palibothra  was  founded  and  fortified 
by  Hercules.  (!) 
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estimated — of  course  firom  mere  hearsay  authority — ihe  nmn- 
ber  of  nations  or  tribes  that  inhabited  it  at  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighteen.'  Of  these,  the  Prasians,  in  whose 
country  Palibothra  was  situated,  were  accounted  the  chief. 
Their  relation  with  the  Grangarids,'  whose  name  is  also  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Oreek  authors,  is  not  clearly  indicated ; 
but  the  latter  appellation  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a 
general  way  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Granges, 
while  that  of  Prasians  is  evidently  only  the  Greek  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  Pratschia — ^the  people  of  the  East — and  was  thus  not 
a  true  ethnic  appellation.  It  had  doubtless  been  used  to  desig- 
nate the  kingdom  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  of  the  Punjab. 

All  the  information  collected  by  Megasthenes  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  this  period  the  Indian  monarchy  was  a 
powerful  and  well-organized  government :  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  counsellors,  who  assisted  him  in 
maintaining  a  strict  superintendence  over  all  branches  of  the 
administration :  justice  was  well  administered :  care  bestowed 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  highways:  and  the  revenues 
diligently  collected.  Sandracottus  is  said  to  have  kept  up 
a  standing  army  of  400,000  men,  with  30,000  cavalry  and 
9000  elephants.^  These  numbers  are  doubtless  exaggerated, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  his  forces 
were  really  very  numerous  and  well  organized.  The  king 
himself,  except  when  he  went  out  to  war  or  the  chase,  or  for 
the  performance  of  some  special  sacrifices,  was  hardly  ever 
seen.  Within  his  palace  he  was  attended  only  by  women, 
some  of  whom  even  accompanied  him  on  his  hunting  expedi- 
tions and  in  war,  and  were  especially  charged  to  watch  over 
his  personal  safety. 


'  Arrian  (Indicate. 7)  justly  remarks 
on  the  inadequate  means  of  information 
poMessed  by  Megasthenes  for  such  a 
statement. 

'  The  name  is  written  by  Plutarch 
(Alex,  62)  Gandaridie;  but  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Oandarii  of 


Herodotus,    who   dwelt   west  of  the 
Indus. 

«  Strabo,  xv.  1,  {  53,  p.  709.  Pliny, 
as  usual,  adopts  the  still  more  exag> 
gerated  statement  of  600,000  as  the 
number  of  the  infantry  (H,  N,  vi.  19, 
§68). 
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§  8.  Of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Hindoos,  their  divi- 
sion into  castes  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  statements  of  Megasthenes  upon  this  subject, 
though  not  free  from  error,  are  in  themselves  very  curious  and 
interesting.  According  to  his  account  the  Indians  were  in  his 
time  divided  into  seven  classes,  every  one  of  which  kept  itself 
quite  distinct  from  the  others,  and  could  neither  intermarry 
nor  pass  from  one  class  to  another.  The  first  of  these  was 
formed  by  the  wise  men  or  philosophers,  by  whose  advice  and 
direction  everything  was  managed:  the  second  consisted  of 
the  agriculturists  or  tillers  of  the  soil :  the  third,  of  shepherds 
and  hunters :  the  fourth,  of  artisans  and  traders :  the  fifth,  of 
soldiers:  the  sixth,  of  inspectors,  or  official  superintendents 
appointed  to  examine  every  detail  of  the  lives  of  others :  the 
seventh,  of  other  officials  and  councillors  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  was  entrusted.^  Megasthenes  was 
undoubtedly  led  into  error  by  supposing  these  two  last  classes, 
which  really  formed  very  distinct  bodies  of  men,  to  constitute 
separate  eastes.  He  was  also  misled  in  describing  the  shep- 
herds and  hunters  as  similarly  separated  from  all  others :  but 
these  errors  are  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  great  tendency 
which  has  in  all  ages  prevailed  in  India  to  render  all  such 
occupations  hereditary,  and  thus  maintain  subordinate  lines  of 
distinction  within  the  broader  limits  of  the  castes  properly  so 
called.  These,  as  is  now  well  known,  were  really  only  four  in 
number,  namely ;  the  Brahmins,  answering  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Greeks,  but  comprising  also  the  official  inspectors  and 
ministers,  whom  they  regarded  as  constituting  the  sixth  and 
seventh  classes ;  the  Eshatriyas  or  warriors :  the  Yaisyas, 
including  herdsmen  and  hunters  as  well  as  agriculturists ;  and 
the  Sudras,  or  menial  class,  comprising  also  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen of  all  descriptions.  Besides  these  however  there 
exist  what  are  called  the  mixed  castes,  several  of  which  are. 


*  Arrian,  Jndica,  o.  11,  12;  Strabo,      are  token  from  M^fasthenes,  and  are 
XV.  1,  §§  39-41,  4(>-49;  Diodor.  ii.  40,      almost  exactly  the  same. 
41.    The  aocoantB  of  all  three  anthers 
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according  to  law  at  least,  confined  to  the  practice  of  certain 
trades  or  occupations.* 

One  circumstance  which  naturally  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  the  Greeks  was  the  absence  of  slaves :  slavery  as 
an  institution,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  universal  in  the 
West,  being  unknown  among  the  Indians:  and  though  the 
condition  of  the  Sudras  was  in  reality  little  removed  from  that 
of  a  servile  class,  this  appears  to  have  been  so  far  ameliorated 
in  practice  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  foreign  visitors. 
Nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  still  more  degraded  class, 
called  Pariahs,  which  now  forms  an  important  element  in  the 
social  constitution  of  India.  In  other  respects  too  the  Greeks 
were  led  to  form  too  favourable  an  estimate  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  their  moral  c)iaracter. 
But  tiiis  tendency  to  find  a  kind  of  Utopian  perfection  in 
any  form  of  society  widely  different  from  that  with  which  the 
observer  is  familiar,  is  an  error  of  frequent  occurrence  in  all 
ages.*  Thus  Megasthenes  represented  the  warrior  caste  as 
leading  a  life  of  perfect  ease  and  enjoyment,  when  not  called 
upon  to  go  out  to  war,  while  the  agricultural  peasantry  pur* 
sued  their  occupations  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  being  never 
interfered  with,  even  when  their  district  became  the  theatre  of 
hostilities. 

§  9.  Much  attention  was  bestowed,  both  by  Megasthenes 
and  other  Greek  writers,  upon  the  Brahmins,  or  philosophers 
as  they  termed  them,  whose  doctrines  and  tenets  were  regarded 
by  them  as  having  much  resemblance  with  those  of  Pytha- 
goras. For  us  on  the  contrary  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
notices  that  have  been  thus  preserved  to  us,  with  the  fall 
knowledge  that  we  now  possess  of  the  philosophical  jand  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Greeks  must  have 


*  8ee  Ck>lebrooke*8  Enumeration  of 
Indian  ClaueB  in  his  Eisays,  pp.  270- 
279. 


*  The  flattering  picture  of  China  by  i   modem  reader. 


Voltaire  (Euai  aur  Im  Moeurs  et  rStprit 
dea  Nations)  is  an  instance  that  will 
readily  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
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laboured  in  obtaining  such  knowledge,  their  information  is 
singularly  correct  J  They  mention  also  that  besides  the  Brach- 
manaD  or  Brahmins,  there  existed  another  sect  of  philosophers 
whom  they  term  GarmansB  or  Sarmanae,  who  led  a  life  of  hard- 
ship and  privation  in  the  woods,  but  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
for  sanctity.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  here  a  notice  of  the 
Buddhists,  who  were  at  this  time  rising  to  eminence,  though 
still  inferior  in  importance  and  consideration  to  the  Brahmins, 
as  they  are  justly  described  by  the  Greek  writers.  The  name 
Sarmanae  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Sramana,  the  native 
appellation  of  the  Buddhist  priesthood.^  Others  again  prac- 
tised austerities  similar  to  those  of  the  modem  Fakeers, 
remaining  immoveable  in  the  same  position,  standing  or  lying 
naked  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  &c.  The  practice  of  self- 
immolation  by  voluntary  burning  was  also  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  one  characteristic  of  the  Brahmins;  a  belief  na- 
turally confirmed  by  the  conspicuous  instance  of  Calanus,  who 
having  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  return  from  India,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  this  manner.*  On  the  other  hand  the 
custom  of  widows  burning  themselves  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
their  husbands — ^so  general  among  the  Hindoos  in  modem 
times — is  noticed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  only  as  one 
of  the  peculiar  customs  of  a  particular  tribe — the  Gathaeans — 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Punjab.^ 

§  10.  Of  the  natural  productions  of  India  the  accounts 
given  by  Megasthenes  were  in  general  very  accurate.    Fore- 


'  It  i0  mentioned  in  one  passage 
that  the  oommnnioations  of  the  Brah- 
mins with  the  messengers  sent  to  them 
by  Alexander  had  to  pass  through 
three  snocessive  interpreters,  aU  of  them 
illiterate  and  ignorant  men  (Strabo,  xv. 
1,  §  64,  p.  716). 

*  The  name  is  written  rop/ioycf  and 
Ttpfiatfts  in  our  HBS.  and  editions  of 
Btrabo;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
whose  account  is  obviously  derived 
from  the  same  source,  writes  it  Sopftoyoi, 
which  is  doubtless  the  more  correct 


form,  for  the  reason  given  in  the  text 
(Clem.  Alexandr.  StromatOt  i.  15,  §71). 

*  He  is  expressly  described  as  having 
done  this  in  acoonlance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  (xat  itwoBaMfiy  r^ 
ftttrpl^  y6fitpj  rwBivra  M  rrvpKdiduf, 
Strab.  XV.  1,  §64).  Megasthenes,  how- 
ever, denied  that  self-immolation  was 
inculcated  by  the  precepts  of  the  philo- 
sophers. Ibid.  §6S. 

^  Aristobulus,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  62, 
p.  714;  Diodor.  xvii.  91. 
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most  among  these  may  undoubtedly  be  reckoned  the  ele- 
phants, with  which  the  Greeks  had  for  the  first  time  become 
acquainted  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  But  not  only 
has  he  preserved  to  us  many  curious  particulars  concerning 
their  natural  history,  and  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  their 
sagacity,  but  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mode  of  catching 
and  taming  them,  which  agrees  in  almost  every  particular 
with  those  recorded  by  modem  travellers.'  The  size  and 
ferocity  of  the  tigers  in  the  land  of  the  Frasians  is  also  men- 
tioned with  wonder ;  and  the  gigantic  serpents — the  Pythons 
of  modem  naturalists — were  perhaps  still  more  calculated  to 
excite  astonishment.  Nor  can  we  wonder  if  the  accounts  of 
these  monstrous  reptiles  were  considerably  tinged  with  ex- 
aggeration.^ Even  the  parrots  and  monkeys  were  strange  to 
the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  their 
narratives.  The  abundance  of  peacocks  too  had  been  early 
remarked  by  the  companions  of  Alexander.^  They  could  not 
fail  also  to  be  stmck  with  the  vast  forests  of  trees  wholly 
different  from  any  they  knew  elsewhere;  and  the  peculiar 
character  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  Banian  or  Indian  fig- 
tree  is  described  with  great  accuracy.  In  this  instance  indeed 
even  their  dimensions  are  not  exaggerated.  The  vast  size  of 
the  reeds  (bamboos)  also  attracted  particular  attention,  and  the 
circumstance  of  trees  growing  actually  in  the  sea  (evidently 
mangroves)  is  noticed  with  wonder.^ 

Among  the  quadrapeds   characteristic  of   India  we  find 
mention  also  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  name  of  which  first  became 


*  Megasthenes,  Ft.  36,  37,  ed.  statements  for  which  Onesicritas  is 
Schwanbeok.  Arrian,^  Indiea^  0.  13,  |  justly  oaUed  by  Stsabo  r&p  wafiaZ6^ 
14 ;  Strabo,  xy.  1,  §  42.  kpxiia/fifpv^i^v,    Aristobnlus  and  Ne- 

*  It  was  Onesioritos  alone,  who  was  archus,  as  usual,  were  much  more 
notorious  for  the  gross  exageeiations  in  moderate.  The  latter  mentioned  a 
which  he  was  wont  to  indulge,  that  \  serpent  of  16  cubits  in  length  as  the 
spoke  of  two  serpents  kept  in  confine-  largest  that  was  actually  caught  by  the 
ment  bv  Abisares,  king  of  a  mountain  Macedonians,  but  added  that  the  In- 
tribe  above  Tazila,  of  which  one  was  dians  asserted  they  were  found  of  much 
80  cubits,  the  other  140  cubits  long  I  larger  size  ( Arrian,  IndicOj  c  15,  §  10). 
(Onesicrit.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  §  28,  p.  ,       ^  Q.  Curtius,  ix.  2,  §  13. 

698.)     This  is  one  of  the  marvellous  :       *  Megasth.  Fr.  19. 
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known  to  the  Greeks  at  this  period.*  We  have  already  seen 
how  much  they  were  struck  with  finding  crocodiles  in  the 
Indus,  though  subsequent  observation  showed  them  that  they 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  those  of  the 
Nile.  The  resemblance  of  the  two  rivers  in  this  respect  seems 
to  have  led  them  to  expect  to  find  hippopotami  also  in  the 
Indus;  as  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  especially 
that  these  were  not  found.^ 

The  great  size  and  power  of  the  Indian  dogs — ^some  of  which 
were  said  to  be  a  match  for  a  lion,  and  to  despise  any  meaner 
foe — are  especially  mentioned  as  haying  attracted  the  admira- 
tion of  Alexander.^  The  most  remarkable  specimens  were 
those  exhibited  by  Sopeithes,  the  king  of  a  tract  at  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  near  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  and  the  dogs 
of  these  mountain  regions  are  to  this  day  described  as  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  in  India. 

Of  the  more  useful  productions  of  the  country  the  sugar- 
cane is  noticed,'  though  in  a  manner  that  would  hardly  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  was  in  very  extensive  use;  rice  is  well 
described,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  its  cultivation ;  and  cotton, 
or  tree-wool,  as  it  was  called,  the  general  use  of  which  by  the 
natives  in  the  place  of  linen  and  woollen  textures  is  attested 
by  all  Greek  writers.  They  had  even  noticed  the  fact  of  its 
stones  or  hard  seeds,  which  had  to  be  extracted  before  the 
cotton  could  be  carded.^  Silk  also  is  mentioned,  though 
obscurely,  and  was  supposed  to  be  procured  from  the  bark  of 
a  tree.'  Cinnamon  and  other  spices  were  said  to  be  produced 
in  the  south  of  India,  from  whence  doubtless  they  were 
transmitted  in  the  way  of  trade  to  the  regions  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.^    


•  Q.  Curt  is.  1,  §5. 

'  Oneaicritus  alone,  with  his  usual 
inaocuracy,  maintained  that  there  were 
hippopotami  in  the  Indus  (Strabo,  zv. 
1,  p.  690 :  Arrian,  Indiea,  c.  6). 

'  Strabo,  xt.  1,  §§  31,  37 ;  Diodor. 
zvii.  92;  iEliao,  Bitt,  Nat.  yiu.  1. 
The  fame  of  these  Indian  dogs  had 
indeed  previously  reached  the  ears  of 


the  Greeks,  as  they  are  mentioned  both 
by  Xenophon  (Cynegetioa^  o.  10)  and 
by  Aristotle  (£w(.  An,  viii.  28).  They 
had  probably  been  already  imported 
into  Fersiia. 

9  Btrubo,  xy.  1,  §  20. 

'  Ariatobulus,  ap.  Strab.  zv.  1,  §  21, 
p.  694. 

*  8trab.  Ic         *  Id.  §  22,  p.  685. 
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§  11.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  who  has  preserved  to  us  so 
many  valuable  and  trustworthy  notices  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  astray  so  as  to  relate  the  most  absurd  and 
extravagant  fables.  But  not  only  did  Megasthenes  repeat  the 
story  of  the  gold-digging  ants,  as  large  as  foxes — a  fable  for 
which  there  was  certainly  some  foundation,  however  strangely 
perverted,^  and  assert  the  existence  of  unicorns,  which  he 
describes  as  horses,  with  heads  like  deer,  and  a  single  horn 
— a  belief  that  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  India;  but 
he  described  winged  serpents,  winged  scorpions,  and  other 
creatures  equally  anomalous.  Still  more  absurd  were  the 
fables  that  he  repeated  concerning  races  of  men  of  pigmy 
stature — some  only  five  spans  in  height,  some  only  three — 
of  others  without  nostrils,  others  without  mouths,  supporting 
themselves  only  by  smells;  of  wild  men  who  had  their  feet 
turned  backwards,  so  that  the  heels  were  in  front ;  of  men 
with  ears  like  dogs,  and  only  a  single  eye  in  the  middle  of 
their  forehead ;  and  others  again  with  ears  reaching  to  their 
feet,  on  which  they  used  to  lie  down  to  sleep.^  Some  of  these 
marvellous  tales  were  certainly  Indian  fables,  which  had*  been 
really  told  to  the  travellers,*  but  others  are  unquestionably 
fictions  already  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  which  were  transplanted 
at  pleasure  from  one  unknown  region  to  another. 

§  12.  The  direct  information  obtained  by  Megasthenes  was 
confined  to  the  two  great  valleys,  or  plains,  of  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges ;  of  the  mountain  ranges  and  table-lands  of  the 
interior  he  seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.    Probably  the 


*  See  thid  subject  discussed  in 
Chapttr  VII.  p.  229,  Note  D.  Megas- 
thenes added  the  curious  statement 
that  these  gold -digging  ants  were 
found  amoDg  the  Derdie,  a  nation 
dwelling  in  the  mountains  in  the  east 
of  India,  where  there  was  a  great  table- 
land (opoircStoi^)  in  which  the  gold  was 
found  (Fr.  39,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  i.  p.  706 j. 
This  points  clearly  to  the  gold  being 
deriveid  from  the  valleys  of  the  Hima-^ 
laya.  The  name  of  the  Derdie  is 
obviously  the  same  with  that  of  the 


Darad®  or  DaradrsB  of  Ptolemy,  whom 
that  author  places  near  the  sources  of 
the  Indus  (Ptol.  vii.  1,  §  42Xand  it  is 
still  retained  by  the  Derds  or  Dards, 
who  dwell  in  the  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Thibet,  near  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Indus. 

*  Megasthen.  Fr.  29,  ed.  Sohwanbeck. 
Strnbo.  XV.  1,  §  57,  p.  711.  Compare 
Pliny,  But,  HaL  vii.  2,  §§  25,  26. 

'  Be«  on  this  subject  tiie  remarks  of 
Schwanbeck  in  his  introduction  to  the 
fragments  of  Megastlienes,  pp.  61-71. 
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dominions  of  Sandracottns  were  limited  towards  the  south  by 
the  Yindhya  mountains.  But  of  the  general  configuration 
and  extent  of  India,  as  a  whole,  he  obtained  a  more  accurate 
idea  than  under  the  circumstances  coidd  well  have  been 
expected.  Thus  while  Gtesias  had  asserted  that  India  was 
equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Asia,  and  even 
Onesicritus  had  maintained  that  it  was  a  third  part  of  the 
inhabited  world,  Megasthenes  greatly  reduced  its  dimensions, 
stating  that  its  extent  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  to  the 
Ocean  on  the  south  was  about  20,000  stadia  (2000  6.  miles). 
He  added  the  important  observation  that  its  greatest  length 
was  from  north  to  south ;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west — which 
almost  all  other  writers  had  regarded  as  the  direction  of  its 
greatest  extent — being  really  only  about  16,000  stadia.''  Both 
statements  are  indeed  considerably  in  excess  of  the  truth — the 
real  length  of  Hindustan  being  in  round  numbers  about 
1800  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1500  miles ; 
but  considering  the  nature  of  the  information  to  which  alone 
Megasthenes  could  have  access,  and  the  vague  ideas  previously 
entertained  by  the  Greeks  of  the  geography  of  these  countries, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  numbers  present  a  marked 
approximation  to  the  real  distances. 

§  13.  Another  point  upon  which  Megasthenes  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  obtain  any  definite  information  was 
concerning  the  large  and  important  island  of  Taprobane,  or 
Ceylon.  Its  name  indeed  had  already  reached  the  ears  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander ;  and  was  mentioned  by  Onesicritus, 
who  stated  that  it  contained  large  numbers  of  elephants,  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  India,  and  added  vaguely  that  it  was 
5000  stadia  in  extent,  without  specifying  whether  he  meant 
length  or  breadth ' — and  was  distant  twenty  days'  voyage  from 
the  main  land.    Megasthenes  reduced  this  last  statement  10 


'  Strabo.  il.  1,  §§  4, 7, 12 ;  xv.  i.  §  12 ; 
ArriflD,  Indica,  3,  §§  7,  8.  According 
to  the  latter  writer,  Megasthenes  gave 
the  length  at  22,300  stadia;  a  state- 


ment of  singular  precisenesg,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  his  information. 
•  Strabo,  xv.  1,  §  15,  p.  691. 
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seven  days — still  a  great  exaggeration — and  added  that  the 
island  produced  abundance  of  gold  and  pearls.*  His  informa- 
tion was  doubtless  derived  firom  merchants  who  traded  thither 
for  this  last  article.  But  his  geographical  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  island  was  evidently  very  vague. 

§  14.  Of  the  subsequent  intercourse  of  the  Greek  monarchs 
with  India  we  have  very  little  information.  We  learn  indeed 
that  after  the  death  of  Sandracottus,  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
DAiMAGHUS  was  sent  by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  his  suc- 
cessor Allitrochades  (Amitraghades)  and  that  he  wrote  some 
account  of  his  journey,  but  his  authority  is  rarely  cited,  and 
he  is  treated  by  Strabo  as  worthy  of  very  little  credit.^  Much 
more  trustworthy,  according  to  that  author,  was  Patrocles,  an 
o£Scer  who  held  important  commands  both  under  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  his  son  Antiochus,  and  was  entrusted  for  some 
time  with  the  chief  government  of  the  provinces  on  the  frontiers 
of  India.  But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  himself  visited  that 
country,  or  at  least  that  he  ever  crossed  the  Indus.  Nor  have 
we  any  account  of  the  title  or  character  of  the  work  in  which 
he  had  collected  the  results  of  his  researches;  but  his  geo- 
graphical data  were  considered  by  Eratosthenes  as  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  of  Megasthenes,  and  were  made  by  that 
great  geographer  the  foundation  of  his  own  description  of 
India.^  Still  less  do  we  know  concerning  a  writer  of  the  name 
of  Dionysius,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  according  to  whom  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  one  of  the  Indian  kings  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.'  But  such  a  mission  was'^natural  enough,  with 
a  view  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Syrian  kings,  at  the 
time  that  the  Egyptian  monarchs  were  striving  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  India. 


• 


*  Megasthen.  Fr.  18 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  vi. 
22.  §  HI, 

>  Str»b<),  ii.  1,§9,  p.  70. 


*  Btrabo,  ib.  pp.  68,  69, 70. 
»  Pliu.  nitt.  Sat  vi.  17,  §  58. 
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Section  2. — Bactrian  Provinces. — Pairocles. 

§  1.  From  India  it  seems  natural  to  turn  to  another  quarter, 
where  we  might  have  reasonably  hoped  to  find  that  the  long 
continued  Macedonian  dominion  would  have  led  to  increased 
geographical  knowledge.  But  in  this  case  we  are  destined  to 
complete  disappointment.  We  have  seen  how  Alexander  had 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  the  laxartes,  and  had  not  only 
subdued  the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  but 
had  founded  several  cities  there,  and  established  colonies  of 
Macedonian  soldiers  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Hellenic  civilization. 
Nor  did  these  settlements  prove  abortive.  So  far  as  our 
information  enables  us  to  judge,  the  cities  thus  founded  main- 
tained themselves  for  a  considerable  period,  while  the  pro- 
vinces in  question,  after  continuing  for  more  than  sixty  years 
under  the  government  of  Greek  satraps,  appointed  by  the 
Syrian  kings,  threw  off  the  yoke  and  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Seleucidan  monarchy.*  Their  rulers  how- 
ever were  still  of  Greek  origin,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  continued  to  retain  a  strong  tincture  of  Greek  culture, 
notwithstanding  their  remote  and  secluded  position.  But  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  this  cause  were  greatly  increased, 
when  the  Parthians — a  purely  oriental  tribe,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  same  race  with  the  Turks — who  had  revolted 
from  the  Syrian  kings  much  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bac- 
trians,  extended  their  dominion  over  the  whole  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  ultimately  established  their  authority  even  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris. 


*  The  date  of  the  first  declaration  of 
independeooe  by  the  Baotrian  uatrap, 
Theodotns  or  Diodotus,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  but  it  may  be 
determined  within  approximate  limits. 
We  learn  positively  from  Strabo  (xi.  9, 
§2)  that  it  preceded  the  revolt  of  the 
Parthians  under  Arsaoes,  and  this  is 
assigned  by  the  best  authorities  to  the 
year  250  B.o.  (Clinton,  FatL  HeUen. 


yol.  iii.  p.  18.)  Hence  the  revolt  of 
Btictriana  has  been  fixed  by  Bayer  in 
255  B.C.,  and  by  Visoonti  and  others, 
including  Professor  Wilson,  in  256 
rWilson's  Ariana,  p.  216).  General 
Uuuniugham  woiild  assign  it  to  the 
year  246  B.O.,  but  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  date  appear  to  mo 
to  preponderate. 
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§  2.  The  effect  of  this  was  completely  to  isolate  the  Greek 
kings  of  Bactiia,  and  the  regions  over  which  they  had  esta- 
blished their  rule — including  Ariana  and  the  Paropamisos,  as 
well  as  the  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana — horn  the  rest 
of  the  Greek  world :  and  though  it  is  certain  that  the  germs  of 
Greek  civilization,  once  planted  in  these  remote  regions,  main- 
tained their  ground  with  singular  pertinacity  for  a  long  period, 
we  are  almost  wholly  without  information  concerning  their 
progress  and  diffusion.  The  Bactrian  provinces,  north  of  the 
Faropamisus,  were  the  first  to  succumb  under  an  invasion  of 
Scythian  tribes  from  the  north-east;^  while  the  Greek  rulers 
who  had  established  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Faropa- 
misus, and  on  the  borders  of  Ariana  and  India,  maintained 
their  independent  position  down  to  a  later  period,  and  were 
able  at  times  to  extend  their  arms  over  the  Funjab,  and  even 
the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus.  But  almost  all 
definite  historical  information  is  wanting  in  regard  to  these 
remote  and  petty  kingdoms :  we  know  nothing  of  their  poli- 
tical institutions  or  relations  with  the  native  powers,  while 
in  a  geographical  point  of  view  the  result  is  absolutely  nulL 
We  find  indeed  a  vague  statement  that  these  monarchs  had 
carried  their  arms  farther  into  India  than  Alexander  had  done. 


*  The  period  of  this,  like  almost  aU 
the  dates  and  facts  connected  with 
these  Bactrian  kingcloms,  is  uncertain : 
but  the  final  extinction  of  the  Greek 
dynasties  in  this  part  of  Asia  is  assigned 
to  the  year  126  b.c.  :  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  provinces  nortli  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tho  barbarians  some  time  before 
those  on  the  western  border  of  India. 
K(M*<>nt  researches  in  connection  with 
the  coins  which  have  been  discoTered 
of  late  years  in  Isrgo  nnmliers  in  this 
part  uf  Asia,  have  established  the  ex- 
istence  of  not  less  than  twenty-nine 
kings  or  princes  bearing  pure  Greek 
names,  and  consequently  in  all  proba- 
bility of  purely  Greek  extraction.  So 
great  a  number  of  rulers  during  a  period 
of  only  120  to  ISO  years  appears  clearly 


to  show  that  some  of  them  were  con- 
temporaneous, and  reigned  separately 
in  Bactria  proper,  Ariana,  or  the  Indian 
provinces.  But  sll  attempts  to  arrange 
them  in  any  definite  chronological 
order,  or  determine  their  geographical 
relations,  are  based  almost  entirely 
upon  mere  conjecture.  8ee  Wilson's 
Ariana^  pp.  215-300  ;  and  an  elaborate 
series  of  papers  by  Bfajor-General 
Cunningham  in  the  Aumitmatie  Chro' 
nicle,  vols.  8, 9, 10.  The  whole  subjeet 
lias  been  still  more  recently  submitted 
to  a  careful  re-examination  by  Dr.  von 
8allet  in  the  2^eit9ehr{ft/urNumumaiik, 
Berlin,  1878 ;  but  his  researches  have 
only  led  him  to  acknowledge,  even 
more  strongly  than  his  piedeoesson^ 
the  hopelessness  of  the  task  (see  p.  207). 
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and  opened  out  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  that  country : 
and  two  of  the  kings  in  question,  Menander  and  Demetrius, 
are  especially  mentioned  as  having  passed  the  Hyphasis,  which 
had  been  the  limit  of  Alexander's  conquests  to  the  east,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Jumna :  they  also  recovered  possession 
of  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  or  Pattalene,  and  extended  their 
dominion  over  some  adjoining  districts  of  the  sea-coast.*  But 
it  is  probable  that  these  conquests  were  short-lived.  Strabo 
distinctly  observes  that  they  had  added  nothing  to  the  in- 
formation previously  possessed :  and  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  find  in  our  extant  authorities  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
increased  acquaintance  with  India,  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Greek  kingdom  on  its  immediate  frontiers.  One 
curious  circumstance  is  however  recorded,  which  proves  the 
extent  of  the  commercial  relations  maintained  by  these  kings 
with  the  adjacent  parts  of  India;  that  when  the  Greek  and 
Boman  merchants  visited  Barygaza  and  the  ports  of  Guzerat, 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Christian  era,  they  still  found 
the  silver  coins  of  ApoUodotus  and  Menander  commonly  cur- 
rent among  the  traders  of  that  country.^ 

§  3.  Equally  little  do  we  learn  during  this  period  con- 
cerning the  provinces  beyond  the  line  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Greek  rulers  of  these 
countries  founded  there  several  flourishing  cities,  in  addition 
to  those  already  established  by  Alexander,  and  that  the 
country  rose  under  their  government  to  a  very  prosperous 
condition."     The  manner  in  which  the  same  result  was  pro- 


'  Apollodoras  ap.  8trab.  xi.  11,  §  1,      placed  earlier  than  120  b.o.    The  frag- 
p.  516;  XV.  1,  §  8,  p.  686.    This  Apol-      menta  are  published  by  0.  Mullcr  in 


Icdorufi,  who  was  a  native  of  Artemita 
in  Babylonin,  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Parthians,  which  ia  repeatetily  quoted 
by  Strabo,  nnd  appears  to  have  con- 
tained some  iiiterebtin^  notices  concern- 
ing the  Bactrian  kings.  His  date  is 
nn Known,  but  he  seems  to  have  written 
after  the  time  of  Kucmtides,  and  appa- 
•  rently  after  tliat  of  Meuander  also. 
Uis  work    can    Ihorcfore    be   hardly 


his  Fratftnenta  Historioorum  Grxcorum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  308. 

»  PeripluB  Marts  Erythrxi,  c  47. 

•  Eight  new  cities  were  founded  by 
Alexander  in  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana 
(Strab.  xi.  1 1 ,  §  4).  We  have  no  details 
concerning  those  founded  by  hio  suc- 
cessors, but  the  name  of  JSncratidia 
points  distinctly  to  its  having  boon 
founded    or    rebuilt    by    Eucratides. 

[Antiochia 
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dnced,  at  a  mnch  later  period,  under  Timour  and  his  suc- 
cessors, is  sufficient  to  show  how  easily  such  a  state  of  things 
may  have  arisen ;  and  the  scanty  and  passing  notices  found  in 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  such  monarchs 
as  Euthydemus  and  Eucratides  have  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed in  modem  times  by  the  discovery  of  their  coins  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
these  statements.  But  of  any  extension  of  their  commercial 
relations  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  or 
any  increased  geographical  knowledge  of  Central  Asia  we  hear 
nothing.'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  history  given 
by  Polybius  of  the  campaigns  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
Upper  Asia,  against  the  lately  revolted  Parthian  and  Bactrian 
kings,  has  not  been  preserved  to  us,  but  as  that  monarch  did 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces,  it  could 
scarcely  have  added  anything  very  material  to  our  geogra- 
phical knowledge. 

§  4.  There  was  indeed  one  author  of  earlier  date,  firom  whom 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  derived  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. This  was  Patbocles,  whose  name  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  India,  and  who  held  for  a  con- 
siderable time  under  Antiochus  I.,  the  chief  command  of  all 
the  provinces  from  the  frontiers  of  India  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  this  position  he  appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect 
statistical  and  geographical  information  concerning  the  coun- 
tries under  his  government,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  should  have  derived  many  valuable  details  from  his  work 
had  it  been  preserved  to  us.  He  is  praised  by  Strabo  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 


Antiochia  in  Margiana,  and  Sotoira 
in  Aria  are  also  ascribed  to  Antiochus 
Boter. 

Justin's  phrase,  where  he  calls  Theo- 
dotus  "mille  urbium  Baotrianarum 
pra3fectuB"  (zli.  4),  is  a  mere  rhetorical 
exaggeration. 

*  We  know  not  what  value  to  attach 


to  the  Yagne  expression  quoted  from 
ApoUudorus  by  Strabo  (xi.  11,  §  1)  that 
the  Bactrian  kings  "extended  their 
dominion  as  far  as  the  Seres  and  the 
Phrynes."  but  the  passage  is  interest- 
ing as  being  the  first  geogiaphioai 
notice  of  a  people  of  the  name  of  tieres, 
so  celebrated  in  after  times. 
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as  well  as  for  his  abstinence  from  the  fables  with  which  so 
many  writers  had  disfigured  their  narratives.  We  are  told 
moreover  that  he  enjoyed  the  great  advantage  of  a  statbtical 
account  of  the  provinces  under  his  rule,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  himself,  and  was  afterwards  given 
to  Patrocles  by  one  Xenocles,  who  had  charge  of  the  tresr 
sury.^  Though  it  is  probable  that  such  a  document  was  drawn 
up  with  statistical  and  financial  rather  than  geographical 
objects,  it  must  have  been  in  any  case  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  countries  in  question.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  most  important  geographical  statement  that 
is  transmitted  to  us  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles  is  one  that 
we  now  know  to  be  entirely  erroneous. 

In  the  speech  which  Alexander  himself  is  represented  as 
addressing  to  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis,  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  a  comparatively  short  distance  from 
thence  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  added  that  this 
Eastern  or  Indian  Sea  was  continuous  with  the  Hyrcanian 
(Caspian)  on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
other,  all  of  them,  as  well  as  that  which  bounded  Libya,  being 
in  fact  portions  of  the  one  great  circumfluent  ocean.^  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus  conclusively  established  the  fact  that  this 
was  true  as  regards  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  discovery  appears 
to  have  tended  strongly,  by  a  false  but  natural  analogy,  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  a  similar  communication  existed 
with  the  Hyrcanian  Sea  also.  Alexander  had,  as  we  have  seeA, 
already  taken  measures  for  an  exploring  voyage  on  the  Caspian, 
when  all  his  schemes  of  this  description  were  interrupted  by 
his  untimely  death.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors found  leisure  to  resume  the  project.     But  from  the 


>  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  6,  p.  69.  Strabo 
caUs  it  an  h^ayan^,  or  "  register/'  an 
expression  which  clearly  points  to  an 
official  document,  not  a  mere  literary 
description. 

«  Arrian,  Aruib.  v.  26.  How  far  the 
speech,  as  preserved  to  us,  may  repre> 
sent  that  actually  delivered  by  Alex- 


ander we  have  no  means  of  judging ; 
but  it  is  certainly  not  the  composition 
of  Arrian,  and  on  such  a  point  as  this 
would,  in  all  probability,  correctly  give 
us  the  views  of  the  king  himself,  which 
were  doubtless  shared  by  tho  leading 
officers  of  his  army. 
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position  of  Patrocles  he  would  be  naturally  led  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  point,  and  it  is  strange  that  the  result  of 
these  inquiries  was  to  confirm  him  in  the  received  view,  so 
that  he  even  maintained  expressly  that  it  was  possible  to  sail 
round  from  India  to  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.^  His  authority  on  this 
point  was  unfortunately  universally  received,  and  was  adopted 
as  conclusive  both  by  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo.  Thus,  as 
Humboldt  has  observed,  the  conquests  of  Alexander  became  in 
this  instance  the  means  of  retarding,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  geographical  knowledge.* 

His  information  concerning  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
was  more  correct,  as  he  justly  reported  it  to  be  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Euxine,^  while  in  regard  to  the  Oxus  and  the 
laxartes  he  stated  that  they  both  flowed  into  the  Caspian  on 
its  eastern  shore,  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  being  separated 
by  an  interval  of  eighty  parasangs.*  It  is  clear  therefore  that 
he,  in  common  with  the  other  geographers  of  his  day,  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  as  distinct  from  the  Caspian. 
But  we  are  certainly  not  entitled  to  assume  in  consequence,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  done,  that  the  former  was  not  then 
in  existence,  and  that  the  laxartes  really  pursued  an  unbroken 
course  to  the  Caspian.  It  is  much  more  probable  to  suppose 
that  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  laxartes, 
when  they  were  told  by  the  native  tribes  that  the  river  flowed 
into  a  great  salt  lake  or  sea,  took  for  granted  that  this  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Caspian,  with  the  northern  end  of  which  they 


*  Btrabo  dlBtinctly  sajs  that  it  was 
not  an  asccTtained  fact  that  any  one 
had  actiKilUj  sailed  round  from  India 
into  the  Hyrcanian  8ea;  bnt  that 
Patrocles  affirmed  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  so  (xi.  11,  §  6.  oIk  biAoKoyoviTi 
8i,     Sri     ircp(^Xfv(rc£ir  rans    &ir6    r^r 

TlarpoK\9is  kifn\Kt).  This  statement  is 
strangely  misinterpreted  by  Pliny,  who 
says  tliat  Patrocles  himself  had  aotuaUy 
performed  the  voynge,  and  in  oompcmy 
with  Selencns  and  Antiochns !  {^  oir- 
cumvectis  etiam  in  Hyroaninm  mare  et 


Gaspinm  Seleuoo  et  Antiocho  pisfeo- 
toque  olassis  eormn  Patrode,^  Plia. 
H.  N.  vi.  17,  §  58). 

*  Aristotle,  writing  jiist  before  the 
expedition  of  Alexander,  appears  to 
have  held  the  same  view  as  Herodotus, 
that  the  Caspian  was  a  wholly  separate 
basin,  not  communicating  with  any 
other  {Meteorologioa,  i  13,  §  29;  ii.  1, 
§  10).  Bnt  his  information  was  evi- 
dentiy  Yery  imperfect  See  Chap.  XI. 
p.  401. 

»  Btrab.  xi.  7,  §  1. 

•  Strab.xi.  11,§5. 
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were  wholly  unacquainted;  otherwise  they  could  never  have 
supposed  it  to  communicate  with  the  Northern  Ocean.  Nor 
could  they  have  been  ignorant  of  the  great  river  Volga,  which 
flows  into  it  at  its  northern  extremity;  but  of  which  no 
mention  is  found  in  any  Greek  author  before  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.' 

'  It  has  been  already  pointed  out      that  author  had  no  knowledge  of  its 


(Chapter  YI.  p.  213)  that  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Oarus  of  Herodotus  with 
the  Volga  rests  upon  very  slender  foun- 
dation; but,  even  if  it  be  admittedi 


flowing  into  the  Caspian :  on  the  con- 
trary he  supposed  it  ,to  fall  into  the 
Palus  MiBotis,  of  the  extent  of  which 
he  had  a  very  exaggerated  idea. 
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Section  l.—The  Ptolemies  in  Egypt— The  Bed  Sea.— The  Nile. 

§  1.  Meanwhile  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
was  receiving  important  accessions  in  another  quarter.  Among 
the  different  kingdoms  constituted  out  of  the  empire  of  Alex- 
ander there  was  none  which  inherited  a  larger  portion  of  Greek 
civilization  than  that  of  Egypt.  Founded  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  statesman  of  great  wisdom  and  enlarged  intelligence, 
it  continued  under  his  son  and  grandson  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  to  be  not  only  the  centre  of 
literary  cultivation  and  learning  for  the  Hellenic  world,  but 
became  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  emporium  of 
trade  and  centre  of  commercial  enterprise.  The  position  of 
Alexandria  was  admirably  selected  with  a  view  to  its  being 
the  commercial  capital  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean ;  its  port 
was  spacious  and  secure,  and  it  was  free  firom  that  tendency  to 
fill  up  with  sand,  which  is  the  inevitable  disadvantage  of  all 
the  ports  along  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  But  it  was  not  to  the 
Mediterranean  alone  that  the  Ptolemies  directed  their  atten- 
tion. Their  new  capital  was  situated  in  a  convenient  position 
for  communicating  with  the  Bed  Sea,  and  by  that  means  with 
the  spice  and  incense  bearing  tracts  of  Arabia  and  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Africa,  as  well  as  for  the  more  distant,  but  still  more 
important,  trade  with  India. 

§  2.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  throughout  the  reigns  of 
these  first  Egyptian  monarchs,  the  cities  of  Phoenicia,  which 
had  always  continued  to  carry  on  a  flourishing  commerce,  and 
had  hitherto  possessed  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
the  Red  Sea, — the  Egyptians  themselves  having  never  shown 
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any  aptitude  for  maritime  commerce — ^were  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Ptolemies  could  thus  avail  them- 
selves both  of  the  skill  of  the  Phcenician  navigators  and  of 
the  relations  which  their  merchants  had  already  established 
in  these  quarters.  It  was  only  necessary  to  divert  the  line  of 
traffic, — ^which  had  been  previously  carried  across  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  direct  to  Tyre, — ^to 
the  Egyptian  capital.  With  this  view  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
began  with  founding  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
nearly  in  the  position  of  the  modem  town  of  Suez,  a  city  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Arsinoe ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to 
open  a  direct  communication  by  canal  between  that  city  and 
Alexandria.^  But  notwithstanding  the  facilities  thus  obtained, 
it  was  found  that  the  dangerous  character  of  the  navigation 
of  the  inner  bight  or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea — the  Heroopolites 
Sinus  or  Gulf  of  Suez — was  such  as  to  outweigh  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  to  Alexandria ;  and  a  port  was  in  consequence 
established  nearly  five  hundred  miles  lower  down,  on  the 
Egyptian  shore,  which  gradually  became  the  chief  emporium 
for  all  the  trade  of  the  Bed  Sea.  To  this  city  Philadelphus 
gave  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice,  as  he  had  called  the 
other  after  his  wife  Arsinoe.  From  thence  the  merchandise 
had  to  be  carried  over  land,  a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles, 
to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  it  descended  that  river  to 
Alexandria.'  Two  other  settlements  were  founded  during  the 
same  reign  on  the  coast  between  Arsinoe  and  Berenice,  Philo- 
tera  and  Myos  Hormus,  the  latter  of  which,  at  a  later  period, 


>  This  canal  was  in  fact  only  the 
completion  or  restoration  of  one,  which 
had  been  begun  long  before  by  the 
Egyptian  king  Necho,  and  afterwarda 
oontinued  by  Darins  HyBtaapes;  bnt 
had  apparently  been  neglected  and 
fallen  into  dianse  (Herodot  ii.  158 ;  and 
Bee  the  note  of  Sir  O.  WilkioBon  on  the 
pasBage,  in  Rawlioson'B  HerodoiuSf 
vol.  ii.  p.  243).  It  began  from  the 
PeluBiao  branch  of  the  Kile,  aboro  the 
dty  of  BubaatlB,  and  was  carried  from 

VOL.  I. 


thence  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  it 
turned  to  the  Bouth,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded direct  to  Arsinoe  (Herodot.  Z.  c. ; 
Flin.  H,  N,  ▼!.  29,  §  165).  In  this  latter 
part  of  its  course,  therefore,  it  must  have 
foUowed  nearly  the  same  line  with  the 
modem  canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Suez. 
'  Strabo,  zvii.  p.  815.  The  ruins  of 
Berenice  were  first  visited  by  Belzoni, 
and  have  been  more  fully  described  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  and  by  Ideui  Wellsted 
in  the  Journal  ofOeogr,  8oc  vol.  vi.  p.  96. 

2  p 
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obtained  the  preference  over  Berenice,  and  became  the  chief 
trading-place  with  India.^  Its  greater  proximity  to  CoptoB 
was  probably  the  chief  cause  that  led  to  this  change/ 

§  3.  But  these  establishments  were  by  no  means  adequate 
to  fulfil  the  objects  of  Ptolemy,  who  aspired  to  nothing  less 
than  securing  the  complete  command  of  the  Bed  Sea.  With 
this  view  he  founded  towns,  or  at  least  established  permanent 
stations,  from  distance  to  distance,  all  along  the  Egyptian 
coast  of  that  sea  from  Berenice  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these—situated  in 
latitude  18^  4(X,  about  60  miles  below  the  modem  port  of 
Suakim  —  was  named  Ftolemais  Epitheras,  and  destined 
principally,  as  its  name  indicates,  as  a  station  from  which  to 
carry  on  expeditions  into  the  interior,  with  a  view  to  the 
capture  of  elephants.  This  had  indeed  become  a  great  object 
with  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Ever  since  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  in  India  had  brought  the  Greeks  into  familiarity 
with  the  use  of  elephants  in  war,  they  had  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  rival  monarchs,  and  when  the  present  of  five 
hundred  of  them  to  Seleucus  by  the  Indian  king  Sandro- 
cottus^  had  for  a  time  given  to  the  Syrian  kings  a  pre- 
ponderance in  this  respect  with  which  no  others  could 
compete,  the  Ptolemies  turned  their  attention  to  the  possi- 
bility of  training  African  elephants  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Indian  ones,  and  thus  deriving  an  inexhaustible  supply  from 
the  regions  within  their  own  command.*  The  position  of 
Ptolemais  Epitheras^  gave  them  direct  and  ready  access  to  the 
tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  and  its  tributaries,  the  very 


s  Strabo^  iL  p.  118;  xni.  p.  815. 
Oonoeming  the  poritUm  of  Myoe  Ha^• 
mils,  see  Note  A,  p.  607. 

*  Thus  we  find  the  Boman  General, 
JEiixm  GaUns(in  therei^  of  An^^nstns), 
on  Us  return  from  his  expedition  to 
Arabia^  landing  at  Myos  Hormus  and 
nuurching  with  his  army  from  thenoe 
to  Gqptos  (Btrabo,  xri.  4,  p.  782). 

*  See  Chapter  XIY.  p.  655. 
«  See  Note  B,  p.  607. 


'  The  site  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras 
may  be  fixed  (approximately  at  least) 
in  the  neighbouniood  of  Cape  Mugda 
or  Hikdam,  in  latitude  18°  40'  (see  0. 
HUller's  note  to  Agatharchides,  p.  172). 
It  was  correctly  placed  within  a  short 
distance  of  this  position  by  D'AuTille, 
but  Dr.  Vincent  transferred  it  much 
farther  south,  being  misled  by  the  error 
of  Ptolemy^  who  followed  Eratosthenes 
in  placing  it  in  the  same  latitude  with 
MeroS. 
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same  districts  which  have  recently  formed  the  well-known 
hunting-groiinds  of  Sir  Samnel  Baker ;  and  which  no  donbt 
then,  as  now,  abounded  in  elephants  and  all  other  kinds  of 
**  large  game."  * 

§  4.  Beyond  this  again  towards  the  south,  the  name  of 
another  city  of  Berenice  (called  for  distinction's  sake  Berenice- 
ad-Sabas),  within  less  than  a  degree  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  another  Arsinoe  immediately  close  to  the  actual 
straits,  and  a  third  Berenice  just  without  them,  adjoining  the 
headland  of  Deir6  (Bas  Bir),  sufficiently  prove  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  the  Ptolemies  carried  out  their  policy  of 
occupying  and  securing  the  whole  of  these  coasts.  The 
barren  and  inhospitable  nature  of  the  adjoining  regions  would 
exclude  the  possibility  of  colonization  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  and  all  these  stations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Straits  appear  to  have  been  employed  principally  with  a  view 
to  catching  elephants  in  the  interior.  But  immediately  beyond 
Deir6  began  a  long  line  of  coast  stretching  out  as  far  as  Gape 
Guardafui — the  Noti  Eeras  or  Southern  Horn  of  Strabo— which 
was  an  object  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Greeks  from  its 
producing,  not  only  myrrh  and  frankincense,  like  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia,  but  cinnamon  also  in  such  quantities  that 
the  whole  tract  came  to  be  known  both  to  Greek  and  Latin 
geographers,  as  "  the  Land  of  Cinnamon."  •  No  trace  is  foxmd 
of  any  settlement  in  these  parts  being  established  by  the 
Ptolemies,  though  successiye  Greek  navigators  set  up  stelm  as 
landmarks  along  the  coast, — probably  indicating  in  each  case 
the  farthest  point  attained, — which  bore  the  names  of  those  who 
had  erected  them.  It  was  thus  that  the  names  of  Pytholaus, 
Lichas,  Pythangelus,  Leon  and  Gharimortus  were  perpetuated.^ 


'  It  WB8  probably  from  the  same 
quarter  that  they  imported  the  varioiiB 
Btrange  animals  that  figured  in  the 
featiye  prooeasicmB  at  Alexandria, 
among  which  we  find  mention  as  early 
afl  the  reign  of  Philadelphna  of  a 
eamelopard  and  an  Ethitmian  rhino- 
ceros,   besdes    oryxes,    bnbali,    Ao. 


(Athennns,  ▼.  82,  p.  201). 

'  il  Kufra^«tfA6^opos,  This  designation 
was  clearly  weU  established  in  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes,  as  we  find  it  con- 
tinually cited  from  his  work  by  Strabo. 
Concerning  the  production  of  cinuamon 
in  these  countries,  see  Note  G,  p.  608. 

>  Strabo,  xvi.  4,  §  15,  p.  774. 
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With  this  exception  very  little  notice  has  been  presenred  to 
ns  of  the  enterprising  commanders  by  whom  the  exploring 
expeditions  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  were  condncted,  or  of 
the  snccessiye  steps  by  which  the  chain  of  Egyptian  ontposts 
already  described  was  established  along  a  line  of  coast  fifteen 
hundred  miles  in  extent.'  There  is  however  no  donbt  that  the 
stations  near  the  Straits^  which  bore  the  names  of  Berenice 
and  Arsinoe  were  erected  either  during  the  reign  of  the  second 
Ptolemy,  or  at  latest  in  that  of  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
This  period,  indeed,  appears  to  haye  been  that  when  the 
Egyptian  commerce  was  at  its  height,  as  it  was  that  in  which 
the  kingdom  in  general  enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity,  and 
it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  their  trading  voyages  had 
already  been  extended  to  their  utmost  limits. 

§  5.  Much  the  most  interesting  and  important  question  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Ptolemies  is  that 
which  relates  to  their  trade  with  India.  That  the  Egyptian 
Greeks  under  their  rule  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
Indian  commodities,  and  that  Alexandria  became  at  an  early 
period  the  chief  emporium  of  this  lucrative  commerce  is  a 
point  upon  which  all  writers  are  agreed.  But  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  trade  we  have  very  imperfect  information. 
It  has  been  assumed  by  many  modem  writers  that  they  traded 
direct  with  the  Indian  peninsula,  although  from  their  ignorance 
or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  monsoons,  and  probably  also  of 
the  general  configuration  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
ErythrsBan  Sea,  their  ships  were  compelled  to  follow  the 
circuitous  course  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  along 
the  coasts  of  Arabia,  Carmania  and  Gedrosia  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus. 

But  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that  there  is  great 


*  TbenameBofSatynuandBamedes 
hftYe  been,  however,  leoorded  among 
thoee  who  were  thus  employed  by 
Ptolemy  PhikdelphoB,  the  former  as 
the  founder  of  Philotera,  the  latter  of 
Ptolemals  Epitheras  (Strabo,  zvi.  4, 


§§  5, 7).  We  learn  also  ftom  Diodoms 
that  one  of  the  captains  sent  oat  by 
Ptolemy  Energetea,  to  explore  the 
Troglodytio  coast,  was  named  Simmiaa. 
His  aoconnt  of  those  regions  was  dted 
by  Agatharohides  (Diodor.  iiL  IS). 
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reason  to  doubt  whether  any  direct  trade  with  India  ever 
existed  under  the  Ptolemies.  While  we  have  abundant  notices 
of  their  commerce  with  both  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
countries  on  each  side  after  passing  out  of  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeby  for  a  certain  distance;  we  find  all  information 
suddenly  come  to  an  end  at  Cape  Guardafui  on  the  one  side, 
and  at  the  boundary  of  the  land  of  the  Sabaeans  on  the  other. 
Eratosthenes  indeed  was  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Hadra- 
maut  (Chatramotitae),  as  one  of  the  provinces  or  portions  into 
which  Arabia  was  divided ;  but  the  later  writers,  Agatharchides 
and  Artemidorus,  who  describe  the  coasts  in  detail,  give  no 
names  or  stations  along  this  part  of  Arabia  or  the  adjacent 
district  of  Oman.  The  name  of  the  headland  of  Syagrus 
(Cape  Fartak)  which  assumes  so  important  a  part  in  the 
works  of  later  geographers,  is  not  found  in  Strabo,  and  was 
therefore  probably  unknown  to  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  to  his 
immediate  successors.  The  same  thing  may  be  remarked  of 
the  island  of  Socotora,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  narrow 
sea,  which  under  the  name  of  the  island  of  Dioscorides  became 
familiar  to  the  Greeks  in  later  times,  when  they  carried  on 
direct  trade  with  India.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  remarkable 
that  they  not  only  speak  of  the  land  of  the  Sabaeans  (the 
district  now  known  as  Yemen)  as  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  flourishing  countries  in  the  world — ^a  character  which  it 
certainly  does  not  deserve  on  its  own  account,  though  a  tract 
of  considerable  fertility  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Arabia — 
but  they  expressly  state  that  this  prosperity  was  owing  in  part 
to  their  extensive  commerce,  the  Sabaeans  themselves  having 
many  ships,  some  of  them  of  large  size,  while  their  ports 
were  frequented  by  trading  vessels  from  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Alex- 
ander had  established  his  naval  emporium.^  It  thus  becomes 
extremely  probable  (to  say  the  least)  that  the  Alexandrian 
merchants  may  have  derived  their  Indian  wares  from  the  ports 


*  Agatbarchidei,  §  102 ;  ap.  Diodor.  iii.  47 ;  Artemidorus  ap.  Strab.  xvi.  4,  §  19^ 
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of  Sabaea^  whither  they  would  be  brought  by  natiye  trades, 
whether  Arabian  or  Indian ;  and  they  would  thns  avoid  the 
necessity  of  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  to  the  ooaats  of 
Hindustan. 

§  6.  The  account  given  by  Agatharchides  of  the  commercial 
character  of  the  SabsBans  is  confirmed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythnean  Sea,  who  speaks  of  the 
merchants  of  Muza  (a  port  just  within  the  straits)  as  carrying  on 
an  extensive  commerce  and  sending  their  own  shipa  to  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  and  to  the  well-known  Indian  port  of  Barygaza.^ 
The  same  writer  expressly  tells  us  that  the  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
by  which  he  unquestionably  means  Aden,  was  in  former  dajfs^ 
when  navigators  did  not  yet  venture  to  proceed  from  Egypt 
direct  to  India,  or  from  India  to  Egypt,  the  emporium  at  which 
they  mutually  exchanged  their  commodities.*  Though  he  does 
not  in  terms  apply  this  to  the  trade  ofEgjpt  under  the  Pfolemiea, 
the  comparison  which  he  implies  with  the  state  of  things  in 
his  own  day  (when  the  course  of  trade  had  totally  altered) 
leaves  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  period  to  which  he  alludes.* 
Had  the  Greek  navigators  under  the  Ptolemies  been  in  the 
habit  of  trading  directly  with  India,  it  is  inconceivable  but 
that  they  should  have  brought  home  some  notices  of  the 
country,  its  seaKX)asts  and  the  ports  they  visited,  but^  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  neither  Eratosthenes  nor  any  other  of  the 
geographers  consulted  by  Strabo — ^though  writing  for  the  most 
part  at  Alexandria — contain  the  slightest  additional  informa- 
tion from  this  source,  their  knowledge  of  the  continent  of 
India  being  derived  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  the  other  contemporaries  of  Alexander.  Even  the 
name  of  Barygaza,  so  important  an  emporium  of  Indian  com* 


*  PeripL  Marii  Eryfhr.  §  21. 

*  Ibid.  §  26.  He  expressly  compares 
it  in  this  respect  with  Alexandria,  as  a 
place  that  exported  not  only  its  own 
commodities,  but  those  which  bad  been 
brought  thither  from  a  distance. 

'  It  is,  howeyer,  very  remarkable, 
upon  this  supposition,  tliat  no  notice  is 


found  in  any  of  these  earlier,  writers 
(Agatharchides,  Artemidorus,  or  Era- 
tosthenes) of  the  port  and  promontory 
of  Adeu,  which  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  on  the  line  of 
coast,  but  must  always  haye  been  the 
chief  natural  emporium  for  aU  this  part 
of  Arabia. 
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merce,  and  situated  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Indus^  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  was  apparently 
unknown  to  the  Alexandrian  geographers.' 

We  can  hardly  therefore  be  mistaken  in  concluding  that,  at 
all  events  under  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies^  the  voyages 
of  the  Alexandrian  traders  did  not  extend  farther  than  Gape 
Guardafoi  on  the  one  side,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden  on 
the  other ;  and  that  the  lucrative  trade  with  India,  of  which 
they  possessed  to  a  great  extent  the  monopoly ,  was  of  a  kind 
similar  to  that  of  the  Venetians  in  later  times,  who  supplied 
the  rest  of  Europe  with  Indian  commodities,  which  they  them- 
selves purchased  at  Alexandria. 

§  7.  We  have  much  less  information  concerning  the  progress 
made  by  the  Ptolemies  in  the  exploration  of  tiie  interior  of 
Africa ;  but  we  know  that  on  this  side  also  they  made  great 
additions  to  the  geographical  knowledge  previously  possessed 
of  the  countries  vaguely  known  by  the  designation  of  Ethiopia. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  civilized  and  powerful  state 
should  be  established  in  Egypt,  without  attempting  to  push 
exploring  expeditions  up  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  both  in  the 
hope  of  solving  the  long  controverted  question  of  the  origin  of 
that  river,  and  with  the  more  practical  object  of  making 
acquaintance  with  the  nations  and  countries  on  its  banks, 
which  were  known  to  produce  ivory,  ebony,  and  other  articles 
eagerly  sought  for  by  the  Greeks,  and  which  were  supposed, 
though  with  little  foundation,  to  be  equally  abundant  in 
gold.  The  Ethiopians  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  had  at 
this  period  assumed  something  of  the  character  of  a  civilized 
conmiunity,  and  under  the  government  of  a  native  ruler,  called 


'  Btrabo  in  deaoribing  the  extensive 
tnde  carried  on  in  his  day  from  Myos 
Hormus  with  India  direct,  expressly 
contrasts  it  with  the  state  of  things 
when  very  few  ventnred  to  sail  thither 
for  oommercial    objects  (wp6rtpw  M 

rAwoffi  $appo(nrr»w  whth^  koI  rhw  'Mikbr 


4fAwop9i9treai  ^prw,  ii.  5,  §  12,  p.  118). 
The  voyage  of  Biidoxos  of  Gyzioaa 
(about  120  B.O.),  who  certainly  did 
proceed  to  India,  is  distinctly  spolun 
of  as  something  alt<^th6r  new  and 
exceptional  (Strabo,  u.  8,  §  4,  p.  98). 
See  Chapter  XYIIL  seet  5. 
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by  the  Greeks  Ergamenes,  appear  to  have  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  which  would  materially 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  fieirther  south.'  At  a 
somewhat  later  period  Meroe  itself  appears  to  have  become  a 
dependency  of,  if  not  actually  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchy.  This  circumstance  readily  accounts  for  the  in- 
creased knowledge  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  this  period  of 
the  course  of  the  Nile  above  the  second  cataract  and  of  the 
several  confluents  or  tributaries  of  that  great  stream. 

Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  knew  nothing  of  any  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Nile,  and  justly  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  great 
peculiarities  of  that  river,  that  during  so  very  long  a  course  it 
had  no  tributaries.  Moreover,  while  he  was  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Meroe,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Ethiopians,  he  has 
no  mention  of  the  **  island,"  as  the  surrounding  territory  was 
called  by  later  geographers,  in  consequence  of  its  being  nearly 
encircled  by  the  Nile  and  one  of  its  tributaries.  Eratosthenes, 
on  the  contrary,  correctly  described  the  "  island  "  of  Meroe  as 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astaboras, — the 
stream  which  is  now  called,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the 
Tacazze,  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Nile  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Atbara.  Above  this  was  another  similar  island,  formed 
by  two  rivers  called  the  Astapus  and  Astasobas,  concerning 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion,  some  writers 
describing  them  as  two  separate  affluents  of  the  Nile,  others 
more  correctly  asserting  that  the  Astapus  was  in  reality  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nile  itseK.*  It  was  said  to  flow  from  some 
lakes  farther  to  the  south ;  but  no  one  pretended  to  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  source.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
correct  view  of  the  cause  of  its  periodical  inundations,  that 
they  were  produced  by  the  summer  rains  in  these  southern 
regions,  appears    to  have  been   generally  adopted,    though 


"  See  the  article  Eroamenbs  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diet,  oj  Anoimi  Biography^ 
Tol.  ii. 


*  Eiatoethen.  ap.  Strab.  xyii.  1,  p. 
786. 
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various  other  fiEtnciful  theories  were  from  time  to  time  promul- 
gated by  philosophers.^ 

§  8.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  the  names,  that  the  Greeks  were  at  this  time 
well  acquainted  with  the  course  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  Khartoum, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  now  known  as  the  Blue  and 
White  Nile — the  Bahr  el  Azrek  and  Bahr  el  Abiad ;  and  for  a 
certain  distance  up  those  rivers.  It  was  above  their  junction, 
in  the  so-called  island  formed  by  the  two,  that  dwelt  a  people 
termed  by  Eratosthenes  and  later  writers  the  Sembritae,  who, 
according  to  the  current  tradition,  were  the  descendants  of  a 
body  of  Egyptian  exiles  who  had  quitted  their  country  in  the 
reign  of  Fsammetichus.^  We  here  recognize  at  once  the 
Automoli  of  Herodotus,  though  the  reports  which  had  reached 
that  historian  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  remoteness  of  their 
situation.^  They  evidently  occupied  in  reality  the  region  now 
known  as  Sennaar.^ 

It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  this  intercourse  with 
Meroe  that  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria  should  acquire  accurate 
information  concerning  the  course  of  the  Nile  between  that 
city  and  Syene,  and  from  this  period  accordingly  we  find  them 
well  acquainted  with  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  river  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  as  well  as  with  the  second,  or  as  it  was 
termed,  '^  the  great "  cataract,  concerning  which  such  absurd 
fables  were  propagated  in  later  times.*  But  the  di£Sculties 
presented  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  other  obstacles  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  course,  would  naturally 


"  Strabo,  xviL  1,  p.  789. 

*  Eratoflthen.  ap.  BtraU  xvii.  1,  p. 
786. 

*  Herodot  iL  SO.   See  Chapter  YIIL 

*  The  Dame  of  Sennaar  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  the  distriot  between 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek  or  Blae  Nile  and 
the  Bahr  el  Abiad  or  White  Nile,  oon- 
stitnting  a  qua$i  iahmd  precisely 
uialogous  to  the  so-called  *'  island  "  o( 
Meroe.  The  town  of  the  name  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Blue  Nile,  about  150  miles 


above  Khartoum. 

*  No  distinot  mention  of  the  Second 
Cataract  is  found  in  Herodotus,  though 
he  was  aware  that  the  navigation  of 
the  NUe  in  this  part  presented  great 
difficulties  (see  Cliapter  VIII.).  The 
first  mention  of  **  the  Great  Cataract  '* 
is  found  in  Eratosthenes ;  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  countenanced  the 
absurd  exaggerations  oonceming  it, 
which  are  found  in  Pliny  and  later 
writers. 
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preTent  any  considerable  traffic  from  being  earned  up  or  down 
the  Nile ;  and  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  die  interooorse  with 
Meroe  was  carried  on  principally  by  carayans  across  the  desert, 
from  the  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea.  The  direct  distance  by  this 
line  of  commnnication  is  stated  at  only  ten  or  twdye  days' 
jonmey.'  No  allusion  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  tibe 
route  which  has  been  generally  followed  by  modem  trayellersy 
which  quits  the  Nile  at  Korosko  and  strikes  across  the  desert 
to  Abu  Hamed,  thus  cutting  off  the  whole  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  avoiding  the  cataracts. 

§  9.  We  are  told  by  Diodorus  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
himself  carried  his  arms  into  Ethiopia,  and  thus  led  to  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  regions  of  the  interior:'  but  the 
expressions  of  the  historian  are  vague,  and  it  is  yery  doubtfrd 
whether  that  monarch  himself  conducted  any  expedition  of 
importance.  Meroe  also  appears  to  have  continued  virtually 
independent,  and  we  have  no  proof  of  any  attempts  being 
made  to  establish  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
farther  up  in  the  interior.  The  supposition  that  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  had  made  extensive  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  he  conducted  in  person,  rests  solely  on 
a  misconception  of  the  celebrated  monument  of  Adulis,  which 
records  the  exploits  of  an  Ethiopian  king  of  much  later  date. 
That  monument  was  undoubtedly  erected  in  the  first  instance 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  set  up  by  that  monarch  in  person  or  that  he 
had  himself  visited  this  remote  comer  of  his  dominions.' 

A  considerable  amotmt  of  information  seems  to  have  been 
collected  by  the  explorers  and  traders  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchs concerning  the  various  wild  tribes  in  the  interior,  with 


*  EratoctheneB  ap.  Stnb.  zTii  1,  p. 
786.  In  another  paaaage,  where  he  i8 
followiDg  ArtemiooruB,  Btrabo  states 
the  distance  from  Meroe  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf  at  fifteen  days^  journey  for  an 
active  traTeller  (jtbC^^  Ms,  xyi  4, 
p.  771). 

At  the  present  day,  since  the  foun- 


dation of  Khartoum,  and  the  eataUidi- 
ment  of  regular  oommnnioations  with 
the  npper  regions  of  the  Nile,  most 
trayeUers  proceed  by  sea  to  Snakim, 
and  thenoe  across  the  desert  to  Khar- 
toom. 

'  Diodor.  i.  37. 

•  Note  D,  pw  609. 
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whom  they  came  in  contact  in  their  expeditions  in  pnrsnit  of 
elephants  and  other  game:  bnt  no  notice  is  found  of  the 
^^gg^  Ai^d  lofty  table-land  of  Abyssinia,  which  forms  so  im- 
portant a  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  regions : 
nor  even  of  the  great  mountain  barrier  that  bounds  it  on  the 
east,  and  presents  so  conspicuous  an  object,  when  yiewed  £rom 
the  Bed  Sea. 

Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the 
countries  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Nile — ^now  known  as 
Eordofan  and  Dar  Four ;  while  below  these  the  great  Nubian 
desert  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  explorations  in 
this  direction.  The  Egyptian  kings  had  indeed  early  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  Cyreniaca,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  had  founded  a  city  of  the 
name  of  Berenice  on  the  very  border  of  the  Great  Syrtis ;  but 
we  hear  nothing  of  their  having  instituted  any  exploring 
expeditions  into  the  interior  of  Libya,  or  established  any  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  monarchs  of  Egypt,  like  the 
native  Egyptian  kings,  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  thought 
of  introducing  the  use  of  camels  into  Africa :  without  which 
useful  auxiliary  it  was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  any 
extensive  journeys  or  explorations  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent. 

§  10.  To  the  period  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies  belongs  a  writer, 
who  is  frequently  cited  by  extant  geographical  authors,  and 
whose  work  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  geography  in  the  times  immediately 
succeeding  him.  Tihosthenes,  a  native  of  Bhodes,  who  held 
the  important  position  of  admiral  of  the  Egyptian  fleet  under 
Ptolemy  PhUadelphus,*  drew  up  a  treatise  **  concerning  Ports," 


*  Btnbo  (UL  8,  p.  421)  tenns  him 
6  ifavapxos  rod  h^vrtpov  IItoXc/mUov,  but 
Maroian  of  Heraclea  calls  him  &pX'**^ 
fitpr^St  A  term  whioh  would  imply 
more  scienUfio  aoqnaintanoe  with  prac- 
tical navigation  (EpU,  ArUmidor,  §  2). 


HiB  work,  which  was  in  ten  booka 
(Strabo,  {.  c),  would  appear  to  have 
been  ttill  extant  in  the  days  of  Maroian. 
It  is  also  referred  to  by  Agathemerus 
{Oeoffraph,  i.  §  7X  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  judge  whether  these  cita- 
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which  18  repeatedly  cited  by  Stiabo,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  authorities  followed  by  Eratosthenes.  It  was 
evidently  not  confined  to  the  mere  description  of  the  cities  or 
harbours  on  the  Mediterranean,  but  gaye  the  distances  from 
one  to  the  other,  with  indications  of  their  relative  position  and 
bearings.^  Such  a  work  was  apparently  designed  as  a  prac- 
tical guide  to  the  navigator,  but  must  have  contributed  also 
materially  to  the  more  definite  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
seas  and  coasts  which  it  comprised :  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  it  became  one  of  the  principal  authorities  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  the  subject.  Eratosthenes  indeed,  whose 
work  so  long  retained  its  position  as  the  standard  treatise  on 
geography,  is  said  to  have  made  such  extensive  use  of  the 
work  of  Timosthenes,  as  to  amount  to  direct  plagiarism.'  But 
from  the  total  loss  of  his  writings  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  great  geographer  of 
Cyrene  to  his  predecessor.  It  appears  certain  however  (so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  citations)  that  the  treatise  of 
Timosthenes  was  confined  to  the  ^'  Inner  Sea "  or  the  Medi- 
terranean and  its  dependencies :  it  could  therefore  hardly  have 
added  much  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  in 
point  of  extent,  however  much  it  may  have  contributed  to 
accuracy  of  details.  Strabo  indeed  speaks  of  Timosthenes,  as 
well  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  as  showing  great  ignorance 
of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the  western  regions  of  Europe  in  general : 
a  criticism  that  is  probably  well-founded,  though  Strabo  him- 
self (as  we  shall  hereafter  see)  was  far  from  possessing  as 
correct  ideas  as  he  himself  imagined,  concerning  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 


tions  by  late  authorB  are  really  taken 
from  tiie  original  works,  or  copied  at 
Beoond  hand. 

'  Tbua  be  stated  that  Metagoniimi 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  was  opponte  to 
Maasilia,  an  error  for  which  he  Is  justly 
censured  by  Strabo  (xvii  3,  p.  827). 

*  Maroian  of  Heradea  goes  so  Cur  as 
to  assert  that  Eratosthenes  transcribed 
tbe  whole  treatise  into  his  own  work, 
making  only  a  few  additions  (Epit 


Artem.  §  S).  Bnt  this  statement  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  much  mare 
trustworthy  authority  of  Strabo,  that 
while  Eratosthenes  praised  the  work 
of  his  predecessor  above  all  others,  he 
differed  from  him  upon  many  points 
(Jbw  iwatifu  fkkv  imtwos  /idkurra  r&w  &X- 

whuara.    Strabo,  iL  1,  §  iO,  p.  92.) 

'  Marcian  also,  in  whose  days   of 
course  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
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In  one  respect,  Timosthenes  (we  are  told)  made  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  his  predecessors — that  he  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  arrangement  of  different  countries  according  to  the 
winds  that  blew  firom  the  different  quarters,  or  as  we  should 
say,  the  different  points  of  the  compass,  and  in  so  doing  intro- 
duced a  greater  number  of  these  divisions  than  had  been 
before  in  use/  Thus  he  placed  the  Bactrians  in  the  extreme 
east  (Apeliotes),  the  Indians  in  the  south-east  (Eurus),  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  south-south-east  (Phoenix), 
the  Ethiopians  above  Egypt  in  the  south  (Notus),  the  Gara- 
mantes  above  the  Syrtis  in  the  south-south-west  (Leuconotus), 
the  western  Ethiopians  above  the  Mauri  in  the  south-west 
(Libs) ;  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and  the  confines  of  Africa 
and  Europe  in  the  west  (Zephyrus),  Iberia  (Spain)  in  the 
north-west  (Argestes),  the  Kelts  in  the  north-north-west  (Thras- 
cias),  the  Scythians  above  Thrace  in  the  north  (Aparctias),  the 
Pontus,  Mceotis  and  Sarmatians  towards  the  north-north-east 
(Boreas),  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sacee  towards  the 
north-east  (Cascias).* 


Section  2. — Progress  of  Discovery  in  Western  Europe. — 

Pytheas, — Timaeus. 

§  1.  While  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the 
kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  were  extending  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  towards  the  east,  other 
causes  were  producing  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Europe.  We  have  seen  how  imperfect  was 
the  information  possessed  by  the  Greek  geographers  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ephorus  and  the  coast-describer  Scylax,  concerning 
everything  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and  although  we 


were  well  known,  ooDsores  Timoethenes 
for  his  ignonmoe  of  the  oonntriee  aronnd 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Straits,  as  weU  as  of  the  sonthem 
ooast  from  Carthage  to  the  Straits,  and 


expresses  his  surprise  that  Eratosthenes 
should  have  followed  him  so  implicitly 
(JS^.  ArteuL  §  8). 

*  Note  £,  p.  610. 

*  Agathemerus,  o.  2,  §  6. 
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know  that  die  name  of  the  Cassiterides — as  isUmda  in  the 
western  sea^  firom  whence  the  Phoenicians  brought  large 
supplies  of  tin — ^was  well  known  before  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
that  historian  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  definite  informa- 
tion concerning  them,*  and  the  Greek  writers  who  followed  him 
appear  to  have  been  equally  ignorant  in  this  respect 

But  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived — ^the 
generation  following  the  death  of  Alexander — we  find  alto- 
gether new  names  and  new  geographical  notions  concerning 
the  western  regions  of  Europe,  which,  although  still  in  a  very 
vague  and  fluctuating  form,  had  acquired  a  hold  upon  the 
popular  belief^  and  undoubtedly  indicate  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  this  portion  of  the  world*  For  these  notions, 
and  for  the  first  introduction  into  the  domain  of  geographical 
science  of  some  leading  facts,  though  confused  and  distorted 
by  many  errors  and  fables,  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  a  writer 
named  Pttheas,  a  native  of  Massilia. 

Though  the  discoveries,  or  alleged  discoveries,  of  Pytheas, 
were  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  ancient  writers,  and 
were  fully  discussed  by  some  authors  still  extant,  no  definite 
statement  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  to  the  period  at  which  he 
lived,  or  the  date  of  the  publication  of  his  work.  Even  as  to 
its  form  and  character  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in  the  dark,^ 
and  with  this  additional  disadvantage,  that  what  little  informa- 


•  Herodot  ilL  115.  See  Chapter  VI. 
p.  164. 

'  The  title  of  his  work  is  uncertain. 
The  ancient  anthon  cite  it  nnder 
Tarions  namee.  Mardan  of  Heiadea 
claflBce  him  amongst  the  vriters  who 
had  left  OfpnrXo?,  bat  it  is  dear  that 
he  usee  the  word  in  a  general  sense,  as 
he  includes  Eratosthenes  in  the  same 
category.  The  Scholiast  on  Apollo- 
nins  Bhodins  (iv.  76n  dtes  it  as  r^s 
mpiaioSf  but  it  is  very  donbtftil  whether 
he  had  himself  seen  the  work.  An 
astronomical  writer  of  the  first  centnry 
B.O.  refers  to  his  authority,  ir  rots  irf  p2 
ToS  'fiKcoKov ;  but  this  is  probably  only 


a  general  expression.  So  &r  as  we  can 
gather,  it  seems  probable  that  P3rtheas 
wrote  a  geographical  work,  in  the 
conrse  of  whidi  he  gave  an  aocoont  of 
his  own  voyages  and  explorations,  but 
described  other  oonntries  also,  from  the 
information  that  he  had  collected. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
left  more  than  one  treatise  of  tiie  kind. 
The  original  work  may  probably  haye 
been  loot  at  an  early  period.  Strabo 
evidently  knew  it  only  through  Eratos- 
thenes and  Polybius;  and  there  can  be 
Uttie  doubt  that  the  dtatkms  of  Pliny, 
and  later  Greek  writes,  are  in  like 
manner  all  made  at  second  hand. 
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tion  we  possess  concerning  it  is  derived  principally  from  the 
controTcrsial  notices  of  hostile  critics,  who  were  disposed  to 
decry  the  whole  production  as  a  tissue  of  fables.  With  regard 
to  his  date,  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  not  only  before  Eratos- 
thenes, who  relied  mnch  upon  his  authority,  but  before 
DicaBarchus,  who  was'  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and  died  about 
B.O.  285.^  He  may  therefore  probably  be  regarded  as  about 
contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great 

§  2.  According  to  Polybius,  Fytheas  had  given  an  account 
of  avoyage  undertaken  by  himself,  in  which  he  had  not  only 
visited  the  island  of  Britain,  but  had  travelled  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it,  and  stated  it  to  be  more  than  40,000  stadia 
(4000  G.  miles)  in  circumference.*  Beyond  Britain  to  the 
north  lay  another  island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Thule, 
and  he  stated  that  the  sea  in  these  parts  assumed  a  thick  and 
sluggish  character,  like  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  resembling  in 
consistence  the  molluscous  animal,  or  jelly-fish,  called  iikepfUmo 
mariniiSy  or  sea-limg.  This  substance  he  had  himself  seen, 
but  the  other  phenomena  he  described  only  from  hearsay. 
Betuming  from  this  expedition  to  Britain,  he  visited  the  whole 
of  the  coasts  of  Europe  bordering  on  the  ocean,  from  Gudeira 
(Gades)  as  fekr  as  the  Tanais.^  The  whole  of  this  account  is 
rejected  by  Polybius  in  a  summary  manner,  and  he  elsewhere 
asserts  broadly  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe,  from 
Narbo  in  Ghvl  to  the  Tanais  was  still  wholly  unknown,  and 
that  everything  which  was  related  concerning  it  was  mere 
fiction.'  Eratosthenes  was  more  cautious,  and  while  he  appears 
to  have  doubted  some  of  the  statements  of  Pytheas,  he  gave 
credence  to  those  which  related  to  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
coast  of  Iberia  (Spain)  and  Gadeira.^    He  also  received  as  a 


'  Aooording  to  Strabo,  Polybius 
cenBored  Eratosthenes  for  believing 
Fytheas,  when  Dicnarohns  had  not 
done  so  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104).  It  appears 
also  from  PUny  (xxxtu.  2,  f  36)  that 
TinuBQs,  who  wrote  about  264  B.a,  had 
made  use  of  the  work  of  Pytheas. 

•  Note  F,  p.  612. 


1  Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  iL  p.  104. 

*  Polyb.  ill.  88.  If  these  expressions 
are  to  be  taken  literally,  he  must  have 
treated  the  ezistenoe  of  JBriiain  as 
equally  fiftbulous  with  that  of  Thule. 
But  this  is  acarcely  probable. 

*  Eratosth.  ap.  Stmb.  t  0. 
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fact  the  existence  of  Thnle,  as  the  most  northern  land  known, 
a  view  which,  thongh  rejected  both  by  Polybins  and  Strabo, 
came  to  be  part  of  the  generally  received  system  of  ancient 
geographers. 

§  3.  In  attempting  to  determine  the  degree  of  credit  that 
can  be  attached  to  Pytheas,  we  labonr  nnder  the  very  great 
disadvantage  that  the  original  work  is  lost  to  ns,  while  the  few 
notices  that  have  been  preserved  relate  ahnost  exclusively  to 
the  most  disputed  points,  and  to  those  statements  that  were  con- 
troverted by  later  anthors.  As  we  learn  from  Polybins  that 
Eratosthenes  relied  mainly  upon  Pytheas  for  the  account  of 
Iberia,  we  must  presume  that  the  latter  had  given  some 
account  of  his  voyage  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain,  and 
doubtless  that  of  Graul  likewise.  Had  we  possessed  this  account 
we  should  have  been  far  better  able  to  judge  of  the  general 
trustworthiness  of  his  information,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  really  made  the  voyage  or 
not.  It  is  true  that  Strabo  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  the 
ignorance  of  Eratosthenes  concerning  Iberia  and  the  west  of 
Europe  in  general:*  but  his  censures  are  not  always  well- 
founded  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  statement  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us  firom  the  work  of  Pytheas  concerning 
the  western  coasts  of  Gaul,  is  one  in  which  he  shows  himself 
better  informed  than  Strabo.  He  represented  the  land  of  the 
Ostimii — the  Osismii  of  later  authors^ — who  inhabited  a  part 
of  Bretagne,  as  forming  a  great  promontory,  extending  far  out 
to  sea.*  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  attached  no  importance  to 
the  projection  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  thus  gave  an 
entirely  wrong  configuration  to  the  Gaulish  coast  adjoining 
the  ocean,  by  neglecting  one  of  its  most  essential  features. 


*  Strabo,  ii  1,  p.  98 ;  4,  p.  104. 

*  The  name  \b  indeed  found  in  onr 
eziBting  text  of  Strabo  only  in  a  oorrnpt 
form ;  the  MSS.  giving  in  one  pefl8a|;e 
(i.  p.  63)  'Ciart94ovs  or  'CUmedous,  in 
another  ^p.  64)  'CiariZoftpUtw,  and  in  a 
third  Tipiovs  (iv.  p.  195).    But  a  com- 


pariaon  of  the  three,  whioh  aU  unques- 
tionably refer  to  the  same  people, 
leaves  Uttle  donbt  that  the  tmereaifing 
is,  as  restored  by  Kramer,  *{iimtdov$ 
(see  Kramei^s  note  to  voL  i.  p.  97  of 
his  edition). 
•  Id.  i  4,  p.  64;  iv.  4,  p.  195. 
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Eratosthenes  followed  PytheaSy  and  his  map  of  this  part  of 
Europe  was  in  consequence  far  superior  to  that  of  Strabo. 

Pytheas  was  indeed  in  error  in  supposing  this  headland  to 
be  the  most  westerly  point  of  Europe,  extending  farther  west 
than  Gape  Finisterre  in  Spain,  but  errors  of  longitude  of  this 
kind  are  of  all  others  the  most  excusable.  He  was,  moreover, 
correctly  informed  that  there  were  several  islands  in  the  open 
sea,  west  of  this  promontory ;  one  of  which  was  named  Uxisama, 
and  lay  three  days'  voyage  from  the  mainland.^  Though  this 
distance  is  greatly  overstated,  as  in  many  similar  instances, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  distinct  indication  of 
the  Isles  of  Ushant. 

Another  passage,  whieh  is  unfortunately  not  very  intelli- 
gible in  its  present  form,  proves  at  least  that  Pytheas  spoke  of 
the  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and  the  course  of 
navigation  that  it  was  desirable  to  pursue.' 

§  4.  With  regard  to  Britain  again  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
to  what  extent  Pytheas  professed  to  have  carried  his  personal 
explorations;*  and  his  statement  of  its  dimensions  was  un- 
doubtedly exaggerated,  though  by  no  means  to  the  extent 
supposed  by  some  ancient  writers.  He  was  also  in  error  (if  he 
is  correctly  reported  by  Strabo)  in  stating  that  the  promontory 


'  Id.  i.  4,  p.  64. 

*  It  appears  that  EratostheneB  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Pytheas,  that  the 
▼oyage  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Spain  was  easier,  in  sailing  towards 
Gaul,  than  by  standing  out  towards 
the  open  Ocean  {rh  wpoctMienKik  iiipti 
Tiif  *lJ3i}pfas  c^apod^cpa  cinu  wpbs  r^v 

a  &ot  which  Artemidoms  denied 
(Strab.  iu.  2,  §  II).  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  the  exact  sense  of  these  words 
is,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  cor- 
rectly translated  by  Groskurd  to  mean 
that  the  yoyage  ttom  west  to  east,  such 
as  a  nayigatOT  would  make,  starting 
from  Gades  and  rounding  Gape  Finis- 
terre, was  more  fayoumble  than  in  the 
oontraiT  direction.  At  all  eyents  they 
certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  practical 

VOL.  I. 


acquaintance  with  the  nayigation  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Spain. 

*  The  expression  of  Polybius,  as  it 
appears  in  our  existing  text  of  Strabo 
(li.  p.  104),  is  ambiguous,  but  the 
emendation  of  ififioBhw  introduced  by 
the  recent  editors  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  Pytheas  chargeable  wiUi  a 
monstrous  exaggeration  by  sayins  that 
he  had  trayellea  hy  land  throu^  the 
whole  of  Britain,  a  statement  which 
cannot  fairly  be  forced  upon  him  with- 
out better  authority.  Groskurd  ad- 
heres to  the  old  text,  and  translates 
ilifimhif  as  equiyalent  to  toov  i/tfiarii 
iv ;  which  certainly  giyee  the  reason- 
able meanine  of  the  passage.  Schweig- 
h&user,  in  nis  edition  of  Polybius 
(xxxiy.  5),  receiyes  these  words  into 
the  text,  on  the  suggestion  of  Tyrwhitt 
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of  Cantium  in  Britain  was  several  days'  voyage  from  the  coast 
of  Gaul.^  In  respect  to  the  island  of  Thule — a  name  which  he 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  to  introduce  into  ancient  geography, 
where  it  ever  after  maintained  its  place — ^his  account  was  evi- 
dently extremely  vague.  We  leam  only  that  he  stated  it  to 
be  situated  six  days'  voyage  to  the  north  of  Britain:'  but 
according  to  Strabo  he  said  nothing  of  whether  it  was  habitable 
or  not.  It  was  heytynd  Thule  that  the  navigation  became  im- 
passable on  account  of  the  sea  assuming  a  thick  and  gelatinous 
consistency.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume,  as  has  been 
done  by  some  modem  writers,  that  Pytheas  himself  professed 
to  have  visited  Thule :  indeed  the  expressions  of  our  extant 
authorities  would  rather  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion.^  But 
this  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
confidence  in  the  absence  of  the  original  work. 

On  the  whole  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  formed  by  Pytheas 
(and  derived  from  him  by  Eratosthenes)  of  Britain  as  an 
island  of  vast  extent,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north,  but 
having  another  island  called  Thule  still  farther  to  the  north,^ 
was  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo^  who  conceived 
Britain  as  stretching  lengthwise  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Graul, 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  with  leme  (Ireland)  lying 
far  away  to  the  north  of  it.    It  must  be  observed,  moreover. 


■  Strabo,  i.  4,  §8,  p.  68.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  the  first  'writer  who  men- 
tioned the  name,  so  familiar  to  aU 
hiter  geographers. 

•  Id.  4,  §  2  p.  63;  Plin.  H,N.  ii  75, 
§187. 

'  The  only  ancient  writer,  who  dis- 
tinctly speaks  of  Pytheas  as  having 
titited  Thnle  is  the  astronomer  Gleo- 


any  approach  to  certainty ;  bat  be  had 
probaUy  heard  vagnely  of  the  exist- 
ence oi:  some  considerable  island,  or 
group  of  islands,  to  the  north  of  Britain, 
whetner  the  Orkneys  or  the  Shetlands 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  reliance 
can  be  placed  upon  the  alleged  distance 
of  six  oays'  voyage  from  the  mainland 
(see  the  case  of  Uxisama,  jnst  cited) ; 


modes,  in  citing  his  statement  con-  ,  and  he  seems  to  have  reeaided  it  as 
coming  the  astronomical  phenomena      belon^g  to  the  group  of  the  British 


witnesaed  there :  and  he  introduces  it  '  Lslanns  (Bo^Aifv  r^r  fiopttordnip 
with  a  vague  "4y  f  ytyovipai  i^aal  |   Bpcrcuvticdr,  Strab.  ii  p.  114X  an  ex* 
Uv04aM/*  and  had  evidently  not  con-      pression  which  would  at  once  exclude 


suited  the  original  work  (Cleomedes,  i. 
47,  ed.  Bake> 
*  It  appears  to  me   impossible   to 


the  possibility  of  his  referring  to 
Iceland,  even  if  the  inheient  impnn 
bability  of  the  case  were  not  decisive 


identify  tne  Thule  of  Pytheas  with  i  against  this  supposition. 
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that  however  vagae  or  inaccurate  may  hare  been  his  descrip- 
tion of  Britain,  he  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  gaye  any  account  of  the  British  Islands  at  all.*^  If  its 
existence  was  previously  known — and  it  does  not  appear  that 
Pytheas  claimed  to  be  its  discoverer — ^it  could  only  have  been 
through  vague  reports  obtained  by  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  from 
the  Gaulish  traders,  who  possibly,  even  at  this  period,  extended 
their  communications  from  one  sea  to  another/  But  it  seems 
certain  that  Pytheas  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  his  coun- 
trymen any  definite  information  on  the  subject 

§  5.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  alleged  voyage  of 
Pytheas.^  The  statement  that  he  proceeded  along  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  aa  far  aa  (he  Ta/nais  is  of  course  impossible  in 
fact,  though  it  would  not  appear  so  to  the  imperfect  geo- 
graphical ideas  of  the  Greeks,  and  Pytheas  might  as  readily 
have  taken  some  important  river  flowing  into  the  North  Sea  or 
the  Baltic  for  the  Tan^,  as  the  companions  of  Alexander 
mistook  the  laxartes  for  the  same  river.  Hence  some  modem 
writers  have  supposed  that  he  actually  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Vistula :  others,  more  reasonably,  that  he  stopped  short  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe.^    On  the  other  hand  the  expression  used 


*  The  Paendo-Aristotelian  treatue 
de  Mando  (Xlcpl  K^^^fiov),  in  which 
mention  is  found  of  **  the  two  British 
Ishrndfl**  {at  BoeranfiKui  >^<rot),  with 
the  addition  of  their  namee,  Albion 
and  leme,  la  undoubtedly  a  spariooB 
piodnotion,  and  belongs  to  a  mnoh 
later  period  than  that  of  Aristotle, 
pvobably  even  eabeeqnent  to  the 
Christiiui  era.  Yet  it  is  cited  both  by 
Forbiger  and  by  Dr.  Latham  (in  Dr. 
Smitirs  Diei,  of  Oeooraphy,  art  Barr- 
AMNiGA  Insula),  as  if  Aristotle  himself 
were  acquainted  with  the  names  of 
Albion  and  lerne. 

*  The  voyage  of  the  Carthaginian 
Himiloo  was  undoubtedly  made  at  a 
much  earlier  period;  but  no  Greek 
author  shows  any  acquaintance  with 
hit  authority. 


'  The  expressions  of  Polybius,  aa 
quoted  by  Strabo  (ii  p.  104),  have  been 
understood  by  some  modem  writers,  as 
if  Pytheas  had  made  two  distinct 
voyages,  in  the  one  of  which  he  ex- 
plore Britain,  in  the  other  he  traced 
the  northern  coast  of  Europe  from 
Gades  to  the  Tanais.  But  this  seems 
most  improbable.  He  must  have 
already  visited  the  western  and  north- 
em  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Britain;  and  if,  after 
making  an  excursion  to  explore  the 
coasts  of  Britain,  he  retumed  from 
thence  to  Gaul,  and  carried  on  his 
voya^  towards  the  east,  this  would 
sufficiently  coincide  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius. 

'  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Ukert 
(tom.  i.  pt  u.  p.  307). 
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by  Polybius  that  he  followed  the  coast  ''as  far  as  the  Tanais " 
may  be  employed  only  in  the  same  sense,  as  he  himself  imme- 
diately afterwards  says  that  the  north  of  Europe  extending 
**  from  the  Tan£u[s  to  Narbo  '*  was  wholly  unknown  :*  where  he 
clearly  refers  to  the  northern  coast  opposite  to  each. 

Here  therefore  we  are  entirely  at  fault.  But  we  may  pro- 
bably connect  with  this  part  of  his  voyage  the  statement 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  of  the  account  he  gave  of  the  pro- 
duction of  amber :  "  According  to  Pytheas  (says  that  writer) 
the  Guttones,  a  German  nation,  dwelt  on  an  estuary  of  the 
Ocean,  of  the  name  of  Mentonomus,  extending  for  the  distance 
of  6000  stadia.  From  this  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  voyage 
was  an  island  called  Abalus,  on  which  in  the  spring  amber  was 
cast  up  by  the  waves,  and  was  a  kind  of  scum  produced  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  sea  (concreti  maris  purgamentum).  The 
inhabitants  used  it  instead  of  wood  for  their  fires,  and  sold  it 
to  their  neighbours  the  Teutoni.  TimsBUs  also  (he  adds)  gave 
credence  to  this  account,  but  called  the  island  Basilia."^ 

This  passage  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  if  it  proved  that 
Pytheas  had  himself  visited  the  land  where  the  amber  was 
found :  but  it  is  certain  not  only  that  it  asserts  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  that  it  points  in  reality  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
Pytheas  may  have  visited  the  land  of  the  Guttones  (though 
even  this  is  not  stated  by  Pliny),  but  he  clearly  seems  to  speak 
of  the  island  of  Abalus  from  hearsay  only.  Had  he  visited 
any  of  the  regions  along  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  amber 
was  really  found,  he  would  hardly  have  been  told  that  it  came 
from  a  distant  island.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  explored  the 
coasts  of  Germany,  eastward  from  Britain,  he  would  doubtless 
have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  the  land  where  amber  was  pro- 
duced, and  might  have  been  readily  misled  by  some  such 
information  as  that  transmitted  to  us  in  his  name. 

It  is  certain  also  that  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  we  are  far 

•  Polyb.  I  e.  >  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxvii  2, 11,  §  85. 
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from  possessing  a  correct  report  of  the  statement  of  Fytheas : 
we  have  seen  in  repeated  instances  how  careless  that  author  is 
in  the  citation  of  his  authorities :  and  in  the  present  case  the 
words  '*  Guttonibus  Oermaniae  genti "  render  it  almost  certain 
that  Pliny  is  not  quoting  the  expressions  of  Pytheas  himself, 
the  name  of  Germany  in  this  general  sense  being  certainly  of 
later  introduction,  and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans.' 

Supposing  however,  as  is  certainly  probable,  that  the  work 
of  Pytheas  did  contain  some  such  statement  concerning  the 
origin  of  amber  as  that  cited  by  Pliny,  we  are  left  wholly 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  locality  which  he  meant  to  designate. 
The  assumption  of  many  modem  writers  that  amber  is  found 
only  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  is  certainly  an  error.  We 
shall  see  that  Boman  writers  at  a  later  period  speak  distinctly 
of  its  being  met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands:  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig,  and  occasionally,  though 
more  sparingly,  on  that  of  Holstein  also.^ 

§  6.  It  must  be  added  that  Pytheas  was  the  first — ^so  far  as 
we  know — to  report  various  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  northern  regions,  which  were  undoubtedly 
correct ;  such  as  the  gradual  disappearance  of  various  kinds  of 
grain,  as  one  advanced  towards  the  north,  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors  made  from  com  and  honey,  and  the  habit  of  threshing 
out  their  com  in  large  bams — instead  of  the  open  threshing- 


*  The  name  of  the  Germanf,  as  a 
tribe  or  nation,  was  indeed  known  to 
the  Greeks  not  lon^  after  this ;  as  we 
find  it  in  the  treatise  De  MirabUibw, 
erroneonsly  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (§  168), 
but  belonging  in  reality  to  the  sno- 
oeeding  century.  Posidonins  also 
appears  to  have  been  familiar  with  it 
(ap.  AtheniBum,  iy.  39,  p.  153).  But 
the  extension  of  the  name  as  a  g^eo- 
graphioal  term,  as  here  used  by  Pliny, 
was,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  TacitiiB, 
of  recent    introduction    in    his   time 


(Tacit  Qerm.  o.  2). 

*  For  this  important  fact,  though 
already  indicatea  by  ITkert,  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Bedslob  (Jkule:  die  PhdniciBchen  Han- 
deUwegen  naeh  dsm  Norden,  Leipzig, 
1855,  pp.  26,  27).  Sir  G.  Lewis  and 
most  otner  modem  writers  on  the  subject 
have  assumed  that  amber  was  found 
ofUy  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
existence  of  two  amber  regions  will  be 
found  to  explain  many  difficulties. 
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flooiB  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians — on  aooonnt  of  the  want  of 
sun  and  the  frequency  of  rain.^ 

On  the  whole  then,  notwithstanding  the  extremely  yague 
and  defective  character  of  our  information,  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  that  Pytheas  really  made 
an  exploring  voyage  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe 
— setting  out  from  Gades,  and  proceeding  perhaps  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Elbe— from  which  he  brought  back  much 
valuable  information,  though  in  part  undoubtedly  founded  on 
mere  hearsay,  and  partaking  of  the  vague,  and  even  semi- 
fabulous  character,  which  such  reports  are  liable  to  assume. 
The  extravagant  pretensions  that  have  been  put  forward  by 
some  modem  writers  on  his  behalf,  contending  that  he  carried 
his  personal  explorations  as  far  as  the  Vistula  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  or  even  Iceland,  on  the  other, 
have  tended  to  increase  the  air  of  fable  thrown  around  his 
voyage,  and  have  led  some  critics  in  very  recent  times  to 
follow  the  example  of  Polybius  and  Strabo,  and  reject  the 
whole  story  as  a  fiction.* 

§  7.  But  whatever  may  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive 
with  regard  to  the  veracity  of  Pytheas,  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ploring voyager  and  discoverer — a  question  upon  which  it  is 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  the  original 
narrative — ^there  can  be  lio  doubt,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  that  he  was  the  first  to  embody  in  his  work  a  consider- 
able amount  of  new  information  concerning  the  north-west  of 
Europe.  That  portion  of  the  map  of  Europe,  which  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  had  been  a  mere  blank,  had  been  now 
partially  filled  up,  and  had  assumed  much  the  same  general 
aspect  as  it  was  destined  to  retain  till  after  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

In  one  respect  the  merit  of  Pytheas  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  ancient  writers,  even  by  those  who  otherwise  reject 


*  Strabo.  fv.  5,  §  5.  »  Note  G,  p.  612. 
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his  testimony.  He  was  a  good  astronomer,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  day,  and  bestowed  much  care  upon  the  determina- 
tion of  the  latitude,  and  observation  of  celestial  phenomena, 
at  the  places  he  visited.  Thus  in  the  first  place  he  determined 
the  latitude  of  Massilia,  his  native  city,  with  great  care,  and 
his  observation,  which  was  adopted  by  Hipparchus,  was  in 
reality  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth ;  though  re- 
jected without  reason  by  Strabo.*>  It  appears  also  that  he 
recorded  several  other  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which 
the  one  that  is  most  frequently  cited,  and  that  gave  rise  to 
the  most  controversy,  was  that  concerning  Thule.  In  this 
instance  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  reporting  merely 
what  he  had  heard,  or  perhaps  only  what  he  inferred  from  the 
gradual  change  that  he  had  observed  as  he  himseU  proceeded 
northwards. 

Unfortunately  in  this  instance  the  reports  at  second-hand  in 
our  existing  authorities  differ  so  widely  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  now  to  determine  with  certainty  what  Pytheas  really 
stated,  but  it  appears  probable  that  he  conceived  Thule  as 
lying  under  what  we  now  call  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  parallel  of 
GGj^""  N.  latitude,  where  the  day  at  the  summer  solstice  is 
twenty-four  hours  in  length,  and  that  he  reported  this  as  a 
fact.''  The  phenomena  of  the  long  days  and  short  nights,  with 
continuous  daylight,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands,  would  really  be  remarkable  enough  to  give  rise  to  much 
exaggeration,  and  it  is  certainly  not  unlikely  that  he  had  col- 
lected some  hearsay  statements  of  the  kind :  but  it  is  most 
improbable  that  Pytheas  had  himseK  penetrated  to  these 
remote  regions.    Much  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  he 


*  We  Bhall  hereafter  see  that  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  feU 
into  a  grave  error,  which  contributed 

freatly  to  distort  their  maps  of  Europe, 
7  adopting  the  statement  of  Hippar- 
chus that  Byzantium  and  MassQia  lay 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  But 
it  is  remarkable  that  here  it  was  the 


position  of  Byzantium  that  waa  erro- 
neously given  by  Hipparchu&  while 
that  of  Massilia,  which  he  fixed  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas  (who  had  himself 
made  observation  with  the  gnomon), 
was  almost  exactly  correct  (Strab.  ii.  5, 
p.  115). 
'  Note  H,  p.  613. 
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had  yisited  Iceland,  where  he  could  himself  hare  really  wit- 
nessed the  phenomenon.  Bnt  he  was  undoubtedly  correct  in 
asserting  that  Thule,  which  he  placed  six  days'  voyage  north 
of  Britain,  lay  far  to  the  northward  of  the  lands  on  the  Borys- 
thenes,  in  the  interior  of  Scythia,  which  were  regarded  by 
many  of  the  Greeks  as  the  most  northern  region  of  Europe. 
In  this  conclusion  he  was  followed  both  by  Eratosthenes  and 
Hipparchus,  though  Strabo  rejected  it  with  undeserved  con- 
tempt On  another  point  also  Pytheas  was  the  first  to  com- 
municate to  the  Greeks  more  definite  and  correct  notions. 
This  was  with  regard  to  the  tides  of  the  Ocean,  concerning 
which  he  reported  that  they  increased  as  the  moon  became 
full,  and  diminished  as  she  waned."  Though  of  course  this 
statement  is  not  accurate,  it  not  only  shows  a  clear  perception 
of  the  main  fact  that  the  tides  were  produced  and  regulated 
by  the  moon,  but  an  acquaintance  with  their  periodical  fluc- 
tuations, in  accordance  with  the  phases  of  that  luminary.* 

§  8.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found  in  connection 
with  Pytheas  and  his  voyage  of  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Islands, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  draw  their  principal 
supplies  of  that  valuable  metal — the  discovery  or  exploration 
of  which  would  seem  to  have  naturally  formed  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  his  voyage.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able as  we  find  in  the  time  of  Posidonius  that  Massilia  had 
opened  a  regular  trade  with  these  islands,  and  their  tin  was 
brought  overland  to  that  city  from  the  western  ports  of  GauL^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  period  Massilia,  which 
had  long  been  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  was  extending 
its  trade  in  all  directions  through  Gaul,  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  both  towards  the  west  and  the  north.  The  prospect 
of  competing  with  the  Phoenicians  in  the  lucrative  trade  in 
tin  would  naturally  ofier  special  attractions;  as  did  that  for 


•  PlatATOh,  d€  PlacU.  PhOotoj^  iU. 
17. 

*  Plutarch,  however,  appears  to  have 
miBunderstood  what  he  was  reporting, 


and  to  have  oonfonnded  theee  flacta»- 
tions  with  the  daUy  variations  of  the 
tides. 

^  Posidon.  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2,  p.  147. 
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amber  with  the  North  Sea.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable  that 
the  Greeks  of  Massilia  had  very  imperfect  ideas  of  the  position 
of  the  lands  from  which  these  valuable  commodities  were 
brought :  but  they  had  doubtless  obtained  vague  information 
concerning  them  from  the  native  traders,  and  these  would 
stimulate  them  to  further  inquiries^  and  explorations  on  their 
own  account.  This  would  account  for  the  extension  of  their 
geographical  knowledge  in  this  direction,  and  may  have  been  . 
the  cause  that  induced  Pytheas  to  undertake  a  voyage  from 
Gades  to  Britain  and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

§  9.  Another  writer,  who  appears  to  have  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  to  the  extension  of  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks  in  regard  to  the  west  of  Europe,  was  Tim^us, 
a  native  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,^  who  wrote  an  elaborate 
historical  work,  in  which  he  treated  very  fully  of  the  founda- 
tion and  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ; 
a  subject  that  naturally  led  him  to  treat  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  countries  bordering  upon  them. 
Thus  we  find  from  existing  fragments  that  he  gave  some 
account  of  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  the  Romans,^  and  the 
Carthaginians,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  islands  in  this  part 
of  the  Mediterranean,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Gymnesian 
Islands,  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Balearic.  He  is  severely 
censured  by  Polybius  for  the  inaccuracy  of  his  geographical 
statements,  and  especially  for  his  ignorance  of  the  natural 
productions  of  the  different  countries  that  he  described  ;^  but 
he  himself  boasted  of  the  great  pains  and  labour  he  had  in- 
curred in  collecting  information  concerning  the  manners  and 


'  The  exact  age  of  Timnus  cannot 
be  determined,  neither  the  date  of  hh  ^ 
birth  nor  that  of  his  death  being  accn- ' 
rately  known  ;  bnt  his  great  historical 
work  (of  which  that  of  PolybinB  was  in 
some  sense  a  continuation)  ended  with 


most  materiaL 

'  Timnus  was  the  earUest  author 
who  assigned  a  date  for  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  which  he  regarded  as  contem- 
porary with  that  of  Carthage,  and 
placed  it   38   years  before  the  First 


the  year  B.a  265  (Polyb.  L  5).    As  he  Olympiad,  or  b.o.  810  (Dionys.  Halio. 

liyea  to  the  age  of  96  he  probably  sur-  Ant.  num.  i  74). 
▼ived  its  completion  by  many  years ;  *  Polyb.  xii.  3, 4. 

but  the  date  of  its  publication  is  the 
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customs  of  the  Ligurians,  Celts,  and  Iberians  f  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  had  this  part  of  his  work  been  preseryed,  we 
should  have  found  in  it  many  curious  and  valuable  notices. 
Of  geographical  observations,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
we  find  very  few  cited,  and  it  is  evident  that  Timaeus  paid 
much  less  attention  to  this  branch  of  his  subject  than  his 
predecessor  Ephorus  had  done.^  The  only  example  that  has 
$,  been  preserved  to  us  of  his  attempts  at  the  explanation  of 
physical  phenomena  is  singularly  unfortunate.  We  are  told 
that  he  accounted  for  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ocean,  by  supposing  the  water  to  be  driven  back  by  the  flood- 
ing of  the  great  rivers  that  flowed  from  the  mountains  of 
Gaul,  and  to  return  as  these  subsided.^  Such  an  explanation 
shows  an  entire  want  of  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  itself.  It  is  carious  only  as  showing  that  the 
Greeks  were  already  familiar  with  the  fact  of  great  rivers 
(the  Garonne  and  the  Loire)  flowing  through  Gaul  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Timaeus  appears  to  have  derived  his  information  concerning 
the  lands  on  the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Europe,  chiefly  from  Pytheas :  he  followed  that  writer  in 
regard  to  the  land  from  whence  amber  was  brought,  though 
he  called  the  island  Basilia,  which  was  named  by  Pytheas 
Abalus.^    But  the  most  curious  notice  that  is  preserved  to 


*  Id.  zii.  28  a.  If,  howeyer,  these 
researches  were  in  any  degree  the  result 
of  personal  observation,  they  must  have 
been  made  at  an  early  period  of  his 
lil'e,  as  he  himself  stated  in  his  history 
that  he  had  resided  at  Athens  nearly 
fifty  years  without  once  quitting  it 
(Ibid.  25  d). 

'  His  views  on  two  points,  however, 
which  are  regarded  as  erroneous  by 
^trabo  (xiv.  2,  p.  654) — that  Sardinia 
was  larger  than  Sicily,  and  that  the 
chief  of  the  two  Gymnesian  or  Balearic 
Islands  (Maiorca)  was  the  largest 
island  in  the  Mediterranean  after 
LesboB — were  far  from  meriting  the 
roprobation  of  the  geographer.     Sar- 


dinia is  in  fact,  according  to  the  com- 
putation of  Captain  Smyth,  slightly 
larger  than  Sicily,  while  Majorca  is  not 
only  entitled  to  rank  next  after  Lesbos, 
but  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
island,  though  not  usuaUy  comprised 
by  ancient  writers  among  the  seven 
chief  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
(see  note  on  Scylaz).  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Timieus  was  certainly  better 
informed  than  most  of  the  Greeks. 

^  Timnus,  Fr.  86.  Plutarch  de 
Plaeit,  Philosoph.  p.  901. 

•  Plin.  E.  N.  xxxvii.  11,  §  36.  In 
another  passage,  however  (iv.  27,  §  94), 
Pliny  cites  TimsBus  as  calling  the 
island  Bauronia,  and  placing  it  in  the 
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US  from  this  part  of  his  work  is  the  statement  that  tin  was 
brought  from  an  island  named  Mictis,  which  was  distant  six 
days'  voyage  from  Britain,  to  which  the  Britons  navigated  in 
vessels  of  wicker-work  covered  with  leather.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  we  have  here  the  first  mention  of  the  Cornish 
tin-trade,  in  connection  with  Britain,  and  that  the  island  of 
Mictis  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Diodonis  Ictis,  which  he 
describes  aa  the  chief  emporium  to  which  the  British  tin  was 
brought  for  exportation.^ 

§  10.  Independently  of  any  professed  geographical  treatises, 
it  ^  evident  that  at  this  period  the  Greeks  had  acquired  a 
general  familiarity  with  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Liguria,  as  well  as  with  Italy  and  the  Italian 
islands,  wholly  different  from  that  which  they  possessed  a 
century  before.  This  is  su£Giciently  attested  by  the  incidental 
notices  of  the  productions  of  those  countries  and  of  natural 
phenomena  observed  there,  which  we  find  in  Theophbastus, 
who  wrote  about  the  commencement  of  the  third  century  b.o., 
and  still  more  in  the  treatise  '^On  Wonders,"  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  but  really  belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  same 
century.  Thus  we  find  in  Theophrastus  mention  of  several 
plants  and  trees  as  flourishing  in  Tyrrhenia,  Latium,  &c. :  a 
special  notice  of  the  extensive  forests  of  Corsica,  the  pine- 
trees  in  which  were  said  to  exceed  all  others  in  size : '  a  curious 
and  accurate  description  of  the  promontory  of  Circseum  or 
Monte  Gircello;^   an  account  of  certain  kinds  of  sea-weed 


Ocean  to  the  north  of  Scythia,  at  a 
day's  voyage  firom  the  mainland.  There 
can  be  little  donbt  that  both  statements 
refer  to  the  same  story,  but  whether  the 
error  rests  with  TimsBOs  or  with  Pliny 
we  are  unable  to  decide. 

*  Unfortunately  this  noiioe  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Pliny  in  such  a  form 
as  to  be  almost  unioteUigible.  His 
words  are:  **Timeus  historicus  a 
Britannia  introntu  sex  dierum  navi- 
gatione  abesse  dicit  insnlam  Miotim,  in 
qua  candidum  plumbum  proveniat.  Ad 
earn  Britannos  vitilibus  navigiis  oorio 


oiroumsutis  navigare  "  (Plin.  H.  N.  W. 
16,  §  104).  Here  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  sense  we  are  to  attach  to  the 
word  **  introrsus,"  upon  which  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  whole  passage,  in  a 
geograohioal  sense,  depends.  But  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  we  have  here 
the  first  obscure  intimation  of  the  story 
which  we  find  developed  in  a  more 
complete  fonn  in  Diodorus. 

»  Diodor.  v.  22. 

*  Hid.  Plant,  v.  8,  §§  1,  2. 

»  Ibid.  §  3. 
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which  grew  in  the  Ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles ;  ^  and 
the  £Ekct  that  native  cinnabar  was  found  in  the  interior  of  Spain.* 

The  notices  preseryed  by  the  unknown  author  of  the  treatise 
"  De  Mirabilibus  "  are  unfortunately  mixed  up,  as  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  work,  with  much  of 
fable ;  and  its  date  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of  uncertainty^ 
but  it  contains  some  notices  of  interest.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  statement  that  the  Ister  rose  in  the  Her- 
cynian  forest — ^a  name  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time.* 
At  the  same  time  the  author  repeats  the  popular  notion  that 
one  arm  of  that  river  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  and  the  other 
into  the  Euxine.  He  placed  also  the  Electrides  or  Amber 
Islands,  in  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic,  but  connected 
them  with  the  Eridanus,  which  he  undoubtedly  supposed  to  be 
the  Po.^  He  is  also  the  first  extant  author  who  mentions  the 
iron  mines  of  ^thalia  (Elba),  though  these  had  doubtless  been 
worked  by  the  Tyrrhenians  long  before;^  and  has  a  very 
curious  notice  of  certain  vaulted  buildings  or  ThoU,  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  which  probably  refers  to  the  singular 
edifices  called  Nuraghe  still  found  in  that  island.' 

It  is  remarkable  abo  that  the  name  of  the  Rhenus  or  Bhine 
had  reached  his  ears,  and  was  mentioned  by  him  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Ister,  as  one  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  north. 
Both  of  them,  he  adds,  were  navigable  in  summer,  but  in 
winter  were  frozen  hard,  so  that  you  might  ride  across  them. 
Equally  interesting  is  it  that  he  describes  the  Bhine  as  flowing 
by  the  land  of  the  Germans  (T€p/iavoif^)y  as  the  Danube  did  by 
that  of  the  FsBonians.^  This  is  the  first  mention  that  is  found 
in  any  ancient  author  of  the  name  of  Germans.' 


*  Ibid.  iv.  6,  §  4 ;  7,§1. 
«  De  Lapid.  o.  S,  §  58. 

«  Mirdb,  AiueuU.  §  105.  Aristotle 
himself  ^Meteorologiea,  L  13,  §  19) 
describes  the  Ister  as  rising  Id  the 
I^rrenees.  '  Ibid.  §  81. 

•  Ibid.  §  98.  ^  Ibid.  §  100. 

>  Ibid.  §  168.  The  Pieonians  here 
meant  are  clcariy  the  same  people  with 


the  Fiannonians  of  later  writers  The 
eonfiision  between  the  two  names  is 
found  in  Qreek  authors  of  much  later 
date. 

'  It  IS  remarkable  that  this  passage 
should  haye  been  overlooked  by  Ukert 
in  his  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
origin  and  introduction  of  the  nsme 
(Giographie,  vol.  iii.  pt.  I,  p.  71). 


Sbot.  2. 
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§  11.  We  are  indebted  to  this  compiler  also  for  two  inter- 
esting notices  concerning  the  little  known  regions  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercnles.  The  one  relates  that  the  Phoenicians 
who  dwelt  at  Gadeiray  haying  sailed  for  four  days  with  an  east 
wind,  discovered  some  banks,  dry  at  low  water  and  covered 
with  quantities  of  sea-weed,  where  they  found  vast  quantities 
of  tunny  fish  of  such  superior  quality  that,  when  salted  or 
pickled,  they  were  carried  to  Ci^thage  and  retained  by  the 
Carthaginians  for  their  own  exclusive  use.^  The  other  refers 
to  the  discovery  in  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars,  at  a  distance  of 
several  days'  voyage,  of  an  island  of  considerable  extent, 
uninhabited,  but  abounding  in  timber  of  all  kinds,  possessing 
navigable  rivers,  and  admirably  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
It  was  repeatedly  visited  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  partially 
colonized,  but  subsequently  abandoned  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  all  intercourse  with  it  prohibited,  for  fear  that  it 
should  attract  too  great  a  number  of  colonists  to  the  detriment 
of  the  mother  country.^  This  account  agrees  so  closely  with 
that  of  Diodorus*  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  both 
taken  from  Timaeus.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  this,  the 
earliest  notice  that  is  preserved  to  us  of  the  Fortunate  Islands 
of  the  West — which  we  shall  find  reappear  in  so  many  forms — 
one  island  only  is  spoken  of,  and  that  is  described  in  a  manner 
that  leads  us  at  once  to  identify  it  with  Madeira.* 

§  12.  Various  causes  must  have  no  doubt  contributed  at 
this  period  to  awaken  increased  interest  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  nations  of  Western  Europe.  The  sudden  inroads 
of  the  Gauls,  who  had  not  only  overrun  the  northern  provinces 


>  n>id.  §  136. 
*  Ibid,  §  84. 


*  lib.  Y.  0. 19,  20.  DiodomB,  how- 
ever, zepresents  the  island  as  inhabited 
and  even  abounding  in  splendid  buUd- 
ingal  His  whole  aoooant  is  indeed 
much  more  hishly  coloured  and  exag- 
gerated than  that  of  our  author. 

*  The  abundance  of  wood,  presenting 
so  striking  a  contrast  to  eyes  accus- 


tomed to  the  barren  shores  of  Spain 
and  AfHoa,  is  characteristic  of  Madeira, 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  this 
circumstance,  madera  being  Portuguese 
for  timber.  The  existence  of  nafri^able 
rivers  is  of  course  an  exaggeration,  but 
with  this  exception  there  is  nothing  in 
the  account  given  bv  our  author  that  is 
not  probable  enough. 
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bordering  upon  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but  had  for  a  time 
overthrown  the  Macedonian  monarchy  itself,  and  then  crossing 
over  into  Asia  rendered  themselves  equally  formidable  to 
the  Greek  rulers  of  Asia  Minor,  would  naturally  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Greek  writers  to  the  original  abodes,  as  well 
as  to  the  national  characteristics,  of  these  formidable  invaders. 
At  the  same  time  the  extension  of  the  Carthaginian  power  in 
Spain  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  a  more  complete  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  that  country,  at  all  events  of  its  eastern  portions, 
and  though  this  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  transmitted 
to  the  Greeks,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  increased 
freedom  of  intercourse  among  all  the  commercial  nations  of 
the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  Alexandria,  Bhodes  had 
assumed  a  prominent  place  among  the  trading  communities 
of  Greece,  and  continued  for  a  considerable  period  to  enjoy 
the  highest  wealth  and  prosperity.'  Byzantium  also,  from  its 
position,  commanded  all  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  Syra- 
cuse was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  and  under  the  mild  and 
beneficent  rule  of  Hieron  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  unwonted 
tranquillity,  during  which  it  rose  to  the  greatest  opulence. 
Carthage,  though  declining  in  power  after  the  First  Punic  War, 
still  retained  a  very  extensive  commerce,  and  appears  to  have 
held  more  communication  with  the  Greeks  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  though  the  latter  were  still  jealously  excluded  from 
the  trade  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  continued  to 
be  centred  exclusively  at  Gades. 


'  Diodor.  xx.  81 ;  Polyb.  iv.  47.  In 
B.O.  219  the  Bhodians  were  compeUed 
to  engage  in  war  with  the  Byzantines, 


by  the  complaints  of  the  other  trading 
cities,  8i&  rh  9okup  eJrrobs  wpoHfrdrai 
r&p  Kork  BdXMrreaf,     Polyb.  I.  e. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  578. 

MTOS   HOBMUS. 

Thk  position  of  M  joe  Hormns  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
doubt.  It  was  placed  hj  Wilkinson  and  Wellsted  at  Abu  Sdhar, 
in  latitade  27^  24\  nearly  opposite  the  angle  of  the  Siniutic  penin- 
sula, where  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  town. 
But  Dr.  C.  MUller  has  shown  that  it  was  in  all  probability  sitnated 
at  Bas  Abn  Somer,  about  half  a  degree  farther  to  the  south,  where 
there  is  a  good  port  with  three  small  islands,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  a  remarkable  mountain,  conspicuous  by  its  red 
colour,  thus  answering  precisely  to  the  Scarlet  Mountain  (opo9 
fuXroiScs)  placed  by  Agatharchides  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Myos 
Hormus.  (Agatharchid.  §  81,  ed.  Muller.)  In  this  case  the  ruins 
visible  at  Abu  Schar  probably  mark  the  site  of  Philotera,  which  is 
placed  by  Artemidorus  to  the  north  of  Myos  Hormus,  though 
Ptolemy  places  it  farther  south,  having  apparently  transposed  the 
two  positions.  (See  G.  Miiller's  elaborate  note  on  Agatharchides, 
I,  e.)  The  same  view  is  adopted  by  M.  de  St.  Martin  (Le  Nord 
de  fAfrique,  pp.  255-258). 


NOTE  B,  p.  578. 

AFBIOAN  ELEPHANTS. 


It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  day  the  African  elephant  is 
generally  reputed  to  be  untameable,  and  nothing  seems  to  have 
more  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Abyssinians,  during  the  late  war, 
than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  elephants  that  accom- 
panied the  English  army  were  trained  to  perfect  obedience.  Tet  it 
is  certain  that  not  only  were  the  Ptolemies  able  to  train  the 
elephants  of  Ethiopia  for  purposes  both  of  war  and  parade,  but 
their  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
employed  elephants  in  Sicily  as  early  as  the  First  Punic  War, 
before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.    All  the  elephants  used 
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by  thenif  including  thoee  carried  by  Hannibal  into  Italy,  were  un- 
doubtedly of  African  origin.  The  elephants  also  which  are  Tepre* 
aented  on  Boman  coins  and  monuments  belong  in  all  cases  to  the 
African  and  not  the  Indian  variety:  the  very  large  size  of  the 
ears  constituting  a  criterion  by  which  they  are  easily  recognized. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Adulis,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  distinctly  ascribes  to  his  fiither  PhOadelphus 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  procure  Ethiopian  elephants  and 
train  them  to  service  in  war.  A  large  number  of  these  accom- 
panied the  army  of  Euergetes  when  he  carried  his  arms  into  Asia 
and  overran  the  dominions  of  Seleucus  II.  (Mon.  Adulit.  ap. 
Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  iiL  p.  382.)  The  statement  of  Agatharchides 
that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  the  first  to  train  elephants  for  war, 
which  justly  excited  the  surprise  of  Photius,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  apply  only  to  African  elephants,  and  as  thus  understood,  was 
strictly  correct    (Agatharchides  ap.  Phot.  p.  717.) 


NOTE  C,  p.  579. 

LAND  OF  CINNAMON. 


There  is  no  doubt  not  only  that  the  Begio  Cinnamomifera 
(17  KiVKOfUtf/Ao^opos)  of  the  ancients  was  the  tract  of  Northern  AMca 
extending  to  Cape  Guardafui,  but  that  it  was  from  thence  that 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  actually  derived  their  principal,  if 
not  their  eole,  Bupply  of  that  valuable  spice.  The  geographical 
term  is  first  found  in  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  pp.  63,  72,  &c.) 
who  appears  to  have  applied  it  to  the  whole  coast  extending  from 
near  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  at  a 
later  period  we  find  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrsan  Sea  enume- 
rating ccusia — a  term  which  was  usually  applied  to  cinnamon — 
among  the  productions  exported  from  all  the  ports  along  this  line 
of  coast,  from  Malao  (Berbera)  to  Cape  Guardafui,  or  the  Promon- 
tory of  Spices  (Aromatum  Promontorium),  as  it  was  called  by  all 
later  writers,  evidently  from  this  very  circumstance.  {Per^phu 
Mar.  Eryihr.  §§  8-12.) 

But  while  no  difficulty  arises  on  the  geographical  point,  there 
has  been  much  question  raised  as  to  the  ancients  having  really 
derived  their  cinnamon  from  thence.  In  modem  times  cinnamon 
is  almost  exclusively  procured  from  Ceylon,  or  from  regions  still 
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farther  to  the  east  and  still  more  unknown  to  the  ancient  traders, 
China  and  Java.  Nor  is  it  now  known  to  exist  in  the  part  of 
Africa  from  whence  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  procured  it :  though 
that  region  still  abounds  in  myrrh  and  frankincense.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  that  it  was  only  brought 
by  sea  to  the  ports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Guardafui,  and 
thence  imported  by  the  Arabian  and  Qreek  merchants,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Indian  merchandise  was  from  Aden  and  other  ports 
on  the  coast  of  Sabeea. 

The  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers  however  is  too  distinct 
and  precise  to  be  thus  set  aside :  and  Mr.  Cooley  has  moreover 
shown  that  its  cultivation  in  Ceylon  dates  from  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  The  same  view  is  adopted  and  confirmed  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  with  much  care.  It  is 
certain  that  no  ancient  writer  alludes  to  cinnamon  being  brought 
from  thence  or  from  the  adjoining  coasts  of  India,  even  after  the 
direct  trade  was  opened  with  those  countries.  It  seems  therefore 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  cinnamon  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans — which  was  probably  of  an  inferior  quality  to  that  of 
Ceylon — was  really  brought  from  the  north-east  comer  of  Africa, 
the  land  of  the  Som&li,  a  tract  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and 
where  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  cinnamon  may  still  be  found 
wild. 

(See  Mr.  Cooley's  paper  on  the  Begio  Cinnamomifera  of  the  AncienU^ 
in  the  Journal  of  Oeogr,  Soc,  vol.  xix.  and  Sir  E.  Tennent's  Ceylon^ 
vol.  i.  p.  699-.604.*) 


NOTE  D,  p.  586. 

MONUMENT  OF  ADULI8. 


It  is  now  well  known  that  the  celebrated  Monument  of  Adulis, 
for  our  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  a  monk  of  the 
sixth  century,  Oosmas  Indicopleustes,  consisted  in  fact  of  two 
separate  portions,  the  inscriptions  on  which  were  copied  by  the 
traveller,  as  if  they  had  formed  part  of  the  same  record.  The 
former  part  belonged  to  a  stela  or  pyramid  set  up  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  recounting  the  exploits  of  that  monarch, 

*  The  flame  view  had  been  abeady  urged  by  Dr.  Yinoent,  vol.  ii  p.  512. 
VOL.  I.  2  B 
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espedally  his  invaBion  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  in  which  he  pene- 
trated beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  conquered  or  at  least  reduced  to 
Bubmifision  the  provinces  of  Babylonia,  Susiana,  PersLs,  Media,  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  as  far  as  Bactriana ;  bat  containing  no  allusion  to 
any  conquests  in  Ethiopia,  beyond  the  incidental  notice  already 
alluded  to,  of  his  having  made  use  of  Ethiopian  elephants.  The 
second  part,  which  is  of  much  later  date,  recounts  the  exploits  of 
an  Ethiopian  king  of  Axum  in  Abyssinia,  who  appears  to  •  have 
conquered  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and 
even  carried  his  arms  across  the  Bed  Sea  into  Arabia.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  union  of  the  two,  which  had  misled  even 
Dr.  Vincent  and  Ukert,  was  first  deared  up  by  the  English  tra- 
veller Mr.  Salt.  (A  full  account  of  the  monument  and  its  inscrip- 
tions will  be  found  in  Boeckh's  Cbrpiw  In$cripU  QroBcairwa^  torn.  iiL 
p.  508  and  foil.)  See  also  St.  Martin,  Le  Nord  de  rAfrique,  p.  224. 
Clinton  {F.  H,  vol.  iii.  p.  382  note)  has  given  the  first  part  of  the 
inscription  relating  to  Ptolemy  Eueigetes,  but  has  enoneoualy 
added  as  referring  to  the  same  monarch  the  conclusion  which 
belongs  to  the  Axnmite  king. 


NOTE  E,  p.  589. 

THE  WINDS  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEKS. 

The  number  of  divisions  thus  established  by  Timostlienes  was 
twelve  in  all :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  number  generally 
recognized  among  the  later  Greek  geographers.  No  trace  is  found 
of  a  subdivision  into  sixteen  parts,  according  to  the  custom  of 
modem  navigators  and  geographers.  But  the  statement  of  Aga- 
themerus  that  Timosthenes  distinguished  twelve  winds,  by  inserting 
four  additional  ones  between  those  previously  known  and  admitted, 
is  certainly  not  correct.  Aristotle,  in  his  Meieorologica  (ii.  6), 
distinctly  enumerates  twelve  winds,  and  the  quarters  from  whidi 
they  blow ;  and  though  his  list  differs  slightly  from  that  ascribed 
to  Timosthenes,  this  arises  only  from  the  variations  of  names,  many 
of  which  were  of  local  attribution.  His  enumeration  is  as  follows. 
The  west  wind,  Zephyrus,  blew  from  the  equinoctial  setting :  and 
opposite  to  this  was  tiie  east  wind,  Apeliotes,  from  the  equinoctial 
rising.  The  north  wind,  called  Boreas  and  Aparctias,  blew  frt>m 
the  north,  the  region  of  the  Great  Bear  ( Arctos).    Opposite  to  this 
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was  the  soaih  wind,  Notiis.  The  Caecias  blew  from  the  summer 
rising  (north-eefit),  and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Lips,  from  the 
winter  setting.  The  Earns  blew  from  the  winter  rising  (south- 
east), and  opposite  to  this  was  the  Argestes  (north-west)  known 
also  as  Olympias  and  Sciron.  These  therefore  formed  four  pairs 
respectively  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  besides  these  there  were 
others  which  were  not  so  precisely  opposite:  these  were  the 
Thrascias,  intermediate  between  the  Argestes  and  the  Boreas :  the 
Meses,  intermediate  between  the  Boreas  and  Cadcias ;  the  Phoenix, 
between  the  Eurus  and  Notus ;  the  Libonotns  in  the  oorresponding 
position,  between  the  Lips  and  Notus,  is  not  mentioned,  the  name 
being  apparently  not  fiuniliar  to  the  Greeks  in  his  day. 

But  though  this  amount  of  subdiyision  was  recognized  by  the 
more  scientific  writers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  eight  winds 
only  were  popularly  known.  This  is  the  number  found  on  the 
monument  at  Athens,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
where  their  names  are  thus  given:  Boreas,  Oaacias,  Apeliotes, 
Eurus,  Notus,  Lips,  Zephyrns,  and  Sciron.® 

It  is  evident  however  that  the  ancients,  even  the  geographers, 
made  no  attempt  to  divide  the  circle  of  the  heavens  into  regular 
portions  corresponding  with  our  quarters  (N.E.,  S.W.,  &c.),  inde- 
pendent of  the  winds.  The  only  mode  in  use  to  designate  these 
points  of  the  compass  (as  we  call  them)  was  by  reference  to  the 
summer  and  winter  changes  in  the  place  of  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun :  as  is  done  by  Aristotle  in  the  passage  just  cited,  and 
by  Strabo  throughout  his  work.  Of  course  such  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion was  inaccurate,  and  had  the  further  disadvantage  that  it  ought 
in  strictness  to  vary  with  the  latitude  of  each  place :  as  for  instance 
between  Athens  and  Alexandria.  But  no  such  accuracy  was  ob- 
served in  practice :  and  the  expressions  of  "  the  winter  sunrise  "  or 
'*  the  winter  sunset "  would  be  used  generally  as  equivalent  to 
south-east  and  BOuth*west  respectively.  At  the  same  time  most 
scientific  observers  would  be  aware  that  there  was  a  greater  in- 
terval between  these  points  and  the  four  cardinal  points,  on  the 
one  side  than  the  other;  and  hence  arose  the  intercalation  both  by 
Timosthenes  and  Aristotle  of  four  such  points,  without  the  four 
corresponding  ones  introduced  in  our  modem  division. 


*  ThiB  monmnent,  more  correctly  termed  the  Horologinm  of  AndronicuB 
Gyirhestes,  belongB  probably  to  the  second  century,  b.c. 

2  R  2 
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It  will  be  seen  that  where  the  whole  circle  is  thus  divided  into 
twelve  regions  instead  of  sixteen,  none  of  the  points,  except  the 
four  cardinal  ones,  can  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  our  modem 
divisions.  Hence  the  use  of  the  terms  North-north-East,  South- 
south- West,  &c.,  in  the  translation  of  the  passage  from  Timosthenes 
is  necessarily  inaccurate,  and  has  been  adopted  merely  for  the  sake 
of  convenience. 

NOTE  F,  p.  591, 

DIMENSIONS  OF  BBITAIN. 

Tt  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Diodorus,  writing  after  Caosar  had 
given  BO  much  more  information  concerning  Britain,  and  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  its  true  dimensions,  should  return  nearly  to 
the  statement  of  Pytheas,  though  with  an  affectation  of  accuracy, 
which  was  evidently  founded  on  no  real  authority.  He  makes  the 
whole  circumference  42,500  stadia,  the  three  sides  being  respec- 
tively 7600,  16,000  and  20,000  in  extent.  (Diodor.  v.  21.)  But  he 
correctly  calls  the  side  opposite  to  Oaul,  the  shortest  side  of  the 
triangle :  while  Strabo,  who  had  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  Britain,  makes  its  side  opposite  to  Gaul, 
which  does  not  exceed  (he  says)  4400  stadia,  the  greatest  length 
of  the  island.    (Strabo,  iv.  6,  §  1,  p.  199.) 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  part  of  his  work  Diodoms 
followed  Timsaus. 


NOTE  G,  p.  598. 

SIB  G.  LEWIS  ON  CBEDIBILITY  OP  PYTHEAS. 

This  has  been  especially  the  case  with  Sir  G.  Lewis,  who  in  his 
dissertation  on  the  Navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  (inserted  in  his 
Historical  Survey  of  Ancient  Astronomy^  chap,  viii.)  has  treated  Pytheas 
with  the  same  contempt  as  Polybius  did,  without  adverting  to  the 
points  in  which  our  present  full  knowledge  of  the  northern  regions 
of  Europe  has  shown  that  Pytheas  was  right,  and  Polybius  and 
Strabo  were  wrong.  That  Pytheas  did  not  really  visit  Thule  may 
be  readily  admitted,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  really  advanced 
along  the  northern  shores  of  Germany  farther  than  the  Elbe.    Even 
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at  a  mnch  later  period  we  find  the  Boman  fleet  that  first  penetrated 
to  the  mouth  of  that  river  claiming  to  have  reached  the  confines  of 
the  known  world  (Mon,  Ancyran.  p.  34.)  But  this  is  no  reason  for 
difihelieving  altogether  the  fJEUst  of  his  having  personally  explored 
a  oonsiderahle  portion  of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Europe  that 
were  previously  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Besides  the  chapter  of  Sir  G.  Lewis  just  referred  to,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  voyage  of  Fytheas  and  of  his  geographical  information 
is  folly  discussed  by  Gossellin  in  his  Becherehes  sur  la  O^ographie 
dea  Aneiena  (vol.  iv.  p.  168-179),  by  Ukert  (Oeographie  der  Oriechen 
und  Bomer,  voL  i.  pt.  2.  p.  298-309 ;  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  6,  §  6) :  and 
in  the  article  Ptthbas  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Beferences  are 
given  by  Ukert  to  the  earlier  authorities  on  the  subject.  See  also 
BedsloVs  Tkide,  cited  in  note  to  p.  597. 


NOTE  H,  p.  599. 

ASTRONOMICAL  PHENOMENA  AT  THULE. 

This  is  the  distinct  statement  of  Fliny  in  one  passage  (iv.  16, 
§  104),  '*  Ultima  omnium  quad  memorantur  [insularum]  Thule,  in 
qua  BoUtitio  nvXUu  ease  nodes  indicavimus,  cancri  signum  sole 
transeunte,  nullosque  contra  per  brumam  dies.''  But  he  adds: 
"  Hoc  quidam  senis  mensibns  continuis  fieri  arbitrantur  "  :  and  in 
the  previous  passage  to  which  he  here  refeis  (ii.  75,  §  187)  he  him- 
self cites  Py theas  as  having  stated  that  this — the  continuous  day 
for  six  months,  and  continuous  night  for  the  other  six — ^was  what 
actually  occurred  at  Thule.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Fytheas 
had  made  the  more  correct  and  rational  statement,  and  had  been 
misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not  see  the  absurdity  of  the  other 
supposition. 

In  another  passage  Strabo  refers  to  him  as  having  placed  Thule, 
which  he  calls  '*  the  most  northern  of  the  British  Islands,"  in  a 
latitude  where  the  arctic  circle  coincided  with  that  of  the  summer 
tropic — a  distinct  astronomical  statement  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent, in  the  language  of  modem  gec^raphers,  to  saying  that  it  was 
situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle.  (Strabo,  iL  5,  §  8,  p.  114.)  This 
is  of  course  incorrect,  if  we  suppose  Thule  to  have  any  connection 
with  the  British  Islands,  so  as  to  represent  the  Orkneys  or  Shet- 
lands  (even  the  latter  group  extending  only  to  60^  50'  N.  lat.),  but 
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by  no  means  bo  gross  an  exaggeration  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  by 
Strabo  and  others,  wbo  were  ignorant  of  the  true  position  of  these 
northern  countries.  It  is  one  also  to  which  Fytheas  would  have 
been  easily  led,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  picked  up  his  infor- 
mation concerning  Thule  at  second  hand :  the  absence  of  any  appa- 
rent night  in  these  high  northern  latitudes  being  readily  transformed 
into  the  assertion  that  the  actual,  or  astronomical,  day  was  of 
twenty-four  hours'  duration.  Fytheas  was  doubtless  astronomer 
enough  to  discern  that  this  must  be  the  case  Bomewkere^  as  one 
advanced  towards  the  norui,  and  he  might  therefore  readily  accept 
the  hearsay  statement  that  it  was  the  &ct  in  the  island  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thule. 

It  may  be  observed  that  at  a  much  later  period  we  find  OaBsar 
himself  repeating  the  tale  that  there  was  continuous  night  for 
thirty  days  at  the  winter  solstioe,  but  which  had  been  transferred 
to  the  islands  between  Britain  and  Ireland.     (Gsas.  B,  O.  v.  13.) 


(    615     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


ERATOSTHENES. 

§  1.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  when  geography  first 
began  to  assume  something  of  a  regular  and  systematic  cha^ 
racter;  and  to  be  based,  however  imperfectly,  upon  fixed 
scientific  principles.  It  is  to  the  Alexandrian  school  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  first  steps  in  this  direction :  and  Ebatos- 
THENES,  who  presided  over  that  school  during  the  space  of 
more  than  forty  years,*  may  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  scien- 
tific geography,  as  he  was  also  in  great  measure  of  systematic 
chronology.  The  way  had  been  undoubtedly  prepared  for 
him  by  the  astronomical  researches  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, and  he  was  himself  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
astronomical  science  of  his  time :  while  the  recent  extension  of 
geographical  knowledge  among  the  Greeks  from  the  various 
causes  which  we  have  been  just  passing  in  review,  had  accumu- 
lated a  mass  of  information  greatly  exceeding  that  at  the 
disposal  of  earlier  writers. 

The  position  of  Eratosthenes  himself  was  peculiarly  favour- 
able. He  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  b.c.  276,  and  having  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  learning,  passed 
a  considerable  time  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  was  invited  to 
Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Library,  a  position  of  the  highest  literary  distinction,  which 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  accumulated  stores  of  learning 
that  had  been  brought  together  by  the  enlightened  monarchs 
of  Egypt  during  three  generations.     Eratosthenes  continued  to 


'  According  to  Clinton  (F.  H.  yoI.  iU. 
p.  37),  ho  succeeded  Zenodotua  as  libra- 
rian at  Alexandria,  about  B.O.  240,  and 


continued  to  hold  this  situation  till  his 
death  in  b.o.  196. 
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hold  this  important  post  till  his  death,  about  B.G.  196;  and 
left  behind  him  a  number  of  works,  some  scientific,  others 
purely  literary.  All  these  have  unfortunately  perished ;  and 
though  enough  has  been  preserved  of  his  geographical  treatise 
to  enable  us  in  great  measure  to  judge  of  its  character,  and 
to  form  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  his  system,  yet  we  shall  find, 
as  we  pursue  our  examination,  abundant  reason  to  regret  the 
imperfect  character  of  our  materials.^  In  another  respect  also 
we  are  unable  to  estimate  justly  the  amount  of  merit  due 
to  Eratosthenes,  from  our  very  deficient  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  geographical  science  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  labours. 

§  2.  It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  was  not  the  first 
among  the  writers  of  this  period  who  attempted  to  bring  toge- 
ther in  one  general  view  the  results  of  recent  discoveries  and 
observations,  and  survey  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  difierent  countries  of  the  world.  Dic-ffi- 
ABCHUS,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  and  a  friend  of  Theophrastus, 
who  flourished  about  a  hundred  years  before  Eratosthenes, 
B.G.  326-296,^  had  left  several  geographical  works,  one  of 
which,  termed  Trj^  TreploBoi;,  was  apparently,  from  its  title,  a 
general  geographical  treatise :  and  would  seem  to  have  com- 
prehended a  summary  view  of  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  habitable  world,  as  then  known,  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  given  by  Eratosthenes.  But  the  few  citations  that 
are  preserved  to  us  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  relation  which  it  bore  to  the  work  of  the  later 
author.  We  learn  however  from  Strabo,*  that  Polybius,  while 
he  passed  by  the  earlier  writers  on  geography  as  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration,  entered  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of 
Dicaearchus  and  Eratosthenes  as  representing   an  improved 


*  The  fragments  of  the  geographical 
work  of  Eratoethenes  were  first  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Heidel  (EraioM- 
thenis  Geographieorum  Frtngmenta,  8vo, 
GoQttingsB,  1789);  and  more  fully, 
together  with  tlie  remaiuB  of  his  otlier 


works,  by  Bemhardy  CEratodheniea, 
Syo,  Berolin.  1822). 

»  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  iiL  p.  474 ;  C. 
Miiller,  Fraam.  EieL  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
225,  226. 

«  u.  p.  104. 
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state  of  geographical  knowledge.  We  may  therefore  infer  that 
the  former  also  had  treated  the  subject  in  something  like  a 
scientific  manner. 

Dicaearchns  had  also  written  (besides  many  valuable  works 
of  a  historical  character)  a  complete  geographical,  or  rather 
topographical,  description  of  Greece — a  treatise  which  would 
have  been  of  the  highest  interest  to  ns  had  it  been  preiServed ; 
and  we  learn  incidentally  that  this  was  accompanied  by  maps, 
which  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  and  were  regarded 
by  him  as  of  high  authority.*  Three  fragments  of  considerable 
length  belonging  to  a  work  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  are  published  in  all  the  editions  of  the  minor 
Greek  geographers,  to  which  the  name  of  Dicaearchus  has  been 
usually  applied,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  attribution, 
though  they  probably  belong  to  about  the  period  of  that 
author.* 

§  3.  On  another  account  also  Dicaearchus  deserves  a  place  in 
reviewing  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge,  that  he  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  attempt  a  scientific  measurement 
of  the  height  of  mountains ;  a  task  which  he  undertook,  we  are 
told,  at  the  request  of  certain  kings,^  probably  those  of  Mace- 
donia. It  was  not  likely  that  the  results  of  such  a  first  attempt 
should  be  satisfactory :  but  the  few  and  scanty  notices  of  them 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  so  uncertain  and  incon- 
sistent with  one  another,  that  we  cannot  safely  judge  of  their 
character.  Thus  we  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that  he  deter- 
mined the  height  of  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  to  be  rather  less  than 
15  stadia,  or  9000  Greek  feet,  and  that  of  Atabyrius  in  the 


*  '*  Peloponnesias  civitates  omnes 
maiitmiBs  esse  hominifl,  non  nequam, 
fled  eiiam  ino  judioio  probati  Diooarchi 
tabulis  credidi."  Oio.  EpUt,  ad  Att 
vi.  2.  Osann  oonsiden  these  tabuUe  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  r^t  wtploios^ 
while  C.  MuUer  doubts  their  haying 
any  reference  to  niajfx  at  aU.  The  pas- 
sago  is  certainly  not  conclusive. 

*  Sue  this  point  fiiUy  discussed  by  C. 


MuUer  in  his  edition  of  the  Fragmenia 
Historieorum  OraBoorum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 
-232.  The  fragments  themselves  are 
published  by  the  same  author  in  his 
Oeographi  Qraeci  Minora,  torn.  i.  pp. 
97-110.  They  are  contained  also  in 
the  second  yolmne  of  Hudson's  edition 
of  the  same  writers. 

'  Begum   eura    montes    permensus. 
Plin.  H,  ^.  ii.  65,  §  162. 
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island  of  Rhodes  (a  mountain  of  very  inferior  altitude)  to  be 
14  stadia.^  On  the  other  hand  Pliny  asserts  that  he  ascer- 
tained Felion  to  be  the  highest  of  the  Greek  mountains,  but 
that  it  did  not  exceed  1250  paces  (6250  feet)  in  perpendicular 
height.'  If  he  really  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Felion  ex- 
ceeded in  elevation  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  his  method  of  observation  must  have  been  singularly 
inaccurate ;  the  former  being  in  fact  at  least  1000  feet  higher 
than  Felion,  while  Olympus  exceeds  it  by  4700  feet,  little  less 
than  half  its  total  altitude.^  Olympus  is  indeed  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  in  Greece,  while  Felion  is  inferior  to  Far- 
nassus,  Cyllene,  Taygetus,  and  several  others.  But  Dicaearchus 
at  least  deserves  credit  for  having  attempted  to  determine  the 
perpendicular  altitude  by  a  mathematical  process. 

§  4.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  before  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes the  ideas  of  the  learned  world  upon  the  subject  of  geo- 
graphy had  assumed  a  more  regular  and  systematic  form.  And 
it  is  certain  also  that  these  had  been  embodied  in  the  form  of 
maps,  which,  however  imperfect,  were  unquestionably  very 
superior  to  anything  that  had  preceded  them.  We  have  seen 
that  the  first  use  of  maps  had  been  introduced  at  a  very  early 
period  by  Anaximander.  and  that  maps  of  the  world  were  not 
uncommon  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  though  based  on  the 
crude  ideas  of  the  period,  and  on  hasty  assumptions  that 
excited  the  ridicule  of  the  historian.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  discoveries  resulting  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  the  extension  of  ^  geographical  knowledge  under  his  suc- 


*  GteminnB,  Elem,  Adronom.  o.  14. 
The  aotaal  height  of  CyUene  is  7788 
feot,  that  of  Atabyrius  only  4560.  The 
former  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  Peloponnesus : 
according  to  Strabo  it  was  reckoned  by 
some  to  be  20  stadia  in  perpendicular 
height;  by  others  (probably  referring 
to  Dicsaarchus)  only  fifteen!  But 
another  statement,  cited  from  Apollo- 
dorus,  made  its  height  80  feet  less  than 


nine  stadia,  or  only  5320  Greek  feet 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  KvAAi^yq ;  Eustath. 
ad.  bam,  Odyts,  p.  1951). 

•  Plin.  H,  N.  ii.  c,  65,  §  162.  "  Dic»- 
arohus,  yir  in  primis  eruditus,  regum 
cnra  permensus  montes,  ex  quibua 
altissimum  prodidit  Pelion  mcxx 
passuum  ratione  perpendiculari.*' 

'  Admiral  Smyth  gives  the  height  of 
Pelion  at  5200  feet,  Ossa  at  6100,  and 
Olympus  at  9850  feet  above  the 
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cessors,  would  have  gradually  found  their  way  into  such  maps ; 
but  we  know  from  frequent  experience,  even  in  modem  times, 
how  slowly  established  errors  are  discarded,  and  how  long  they 
maintain  their  ground,  even  in  the  face  of  more  accurate 
information.  The  same  thing  was  still  more  the  case  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  we  could  now  recover 
the  map  of  the  world  as  it  was  generally  received  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Ptolemies,  we  should  find  it  still  retaining  many 
of  the  erroneous  views  of  Herodotus  and  Hecataeus. 

It  appears  indeed  from  repeated  statements  of  Strabo  that 
Eratosthenes  made  it  the  object  of  his  special  attention  to 
^^  reform  the  map  of  the  world,"  as  it  had  existed  down  to 
his  time,^  and  to  reconstruct  it  upon  more  scientific  principles. 
It  is  this  enlarged  and  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  which 
constitutes  his  especial  merit,  and  entitles  him  to  be  justly 
called  the  father  of  systematic  geography.  The  materials  at 
his  command  were  still  very  imperfect,  and  the  means  of  scien- 
tific observation  were  wanting  to  a  degree  which  we  can,  at  the 
present  day,  scarcely  figure  to  ourselves;  but  the  methods 
which  he  pursued  were  of  a  strictly  scientific  character,  and  his 
judgment  was  so  sound  that  he  proved  in  many  instances  to  be 
better  informed  and  more  judicious  in  his  inferences  than 
geographers  of  two  centuries  later. 

§  5.  In  regard  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  all  geography — 
the  position  and  figure  of  the  earth — Eratosthenes  adopted 
the  views  that  were  current  among  the  astronomers  of  his  day, 
which  had  been  received  almost  without  exception  from  the 
times  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid.'  He  regarded  the  earth  as  a 
sphere,^  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  around  which  the 


vlpoiea  waa  the  problem  that  he  had  set 
before  himself.  Strab.  ii.  c.  1,  §  2. 
These  words  point  clearly  to  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  a  generally  recog- 
nized map  of  the  inhabited  world 
(riis  olKovfi4rns)y  probably  that  of 
Dicnarchns. 
'  A  convenient  summary  of  these 


views  will  be  found  in  Sir  G.  Lewis's 
Hutorioal  Survey  of  AnoUtU  Astronomy 
(pp.  187,  188),  extracted  from  the 
Phenomena  of  Euclid.  The  great 
ffeometer  had  preceded  Eratosthenes 
bj  nearlv  a  century. 

*  Strabo  repeatedly  censures  Eratos- 
thenes (i.  pn.  62,  65)  for  dwelling  at 
unnecessary  length  upon  the  prooui  of 
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celestial  sphere  revolved  every  twenty-four  hours :  besides 
which,  the  sun  and  moon  had  independent  motions  of  their 
own.  The  obliquity  of  the  sun's  course  to  that  of  the  celestial 
sphere,  was  of  course  well  known :  and  hence  the  great  circles 
of  the  equinoctial,  and  the  ecliptic,  or  zodiacal  circle,  as  well 
as  the  lesser  circles,  called  the  tropics,  parallel  with  the  equi- 
noctial, were  already  familiar  to  the  astronomers  of  Alexandria. 
Moreover  it  appears  that  these  conceptions,  originally  applied 
to  the  celestial  sphere,  had  been  already  transferred  in  theory 
to  the  terrestrial  globe.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  globe  of  the 
earth,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eratosthenes, 
or  any  of  his  more  instructed  contemporaries,  did  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  modem  geographer.  For  all  geo- 
graphical purposes,  at  least  as  the  term  was  understood  in  his 
day,  the  difference  between  the  geocentric  and  the  heliocentric 
theories  of  the  universe  would  be  unimportant. 

§  6.  But  Eratosthenes  had  the  merit  of  making  one  valuable 
addition  to  the  previously  existing  ideas  upon  this  subject,  by 
a  more  careful  and  successful  measurement  than  had  ever 
been  previously  attempted,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  earth,  or 
circumference  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

He  was  not  indeed  the  first  who  had  attempted  the  solution 
of  this  problem,  which  would  naturally  engage  the  attention  of 
astronomers  and  geometers,  as  soon  as  it  was  agreed  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  spherical  form.  Aristotle  refers  to  the  calculation 
of  ^^mathematicians"  who  had  investigated  the  subject  (without 
naming  them)  that  the  earth  was  400,000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference.'   At  a  later  period  Archimedes  speaks  of  300,000 


the  spherical  character  of  the  earth ;  a 
fact  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded 
as  too  well  known  to  require  demon- 
stration.   But  though  it  was  undoubt- 


slngular  insiince  of  that  blind  rever- 
ence for  antiquity  which  has  misled  so 
many  modem  writers,  that  this  passing 
notice  of  Aristotle,  on  which  he  himself 


edly  a  received  tenet  among  philatopherM  evidently  laid  no  stress,  and  had  taken 

in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  it  had  pro-   '  up  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  on  the 

biibly  not  yet  acquired  the  same  general   '  authority  of  oihers»  should  have  been 

acceptance  as  in  ^the  time  of  Strabo,  received    as    unquestionably   correct, 

two  centuries  afterwards.  .  Hence  D* AnviUe  and  Gtossellin,  in  order 

*  De  €J<bIo,  iL  14,  §  16.     It  is  a  to  explain    its    apparent  inacouncy, 
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stadia  as  the  measurement  usually  receivedy  a  statement 
apparently  founded  on  the  calculations  of  Aristarchus  of  Samos^ 
one  of  the  earlier  astronomers  of  the  Alexandrian  school." 
But  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  data  on  which  these  first 
crude  attempts  were  based,  or  the  mode  by  which  the  authors 
arrived  at  their  results. 

The  method  pursued  by  Eratosthenes  was  theoretically 
sound,  and  was  in  fact  identical  in  principle  with  that  which 
has  been  adopted  by  astronomers  in  modem  days.  Assuming 
(in  accordance  with  the  general  belief)  that  Syene  in  Upper 
Egypt  was  situated  exactly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer: 
assuming  also  that  Alexandria  and  Syene  were  on  the  same 
meridian,  and  at  the  distance  of  5000  stadia  from  one  another, 
he  measured  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  in  order 
to  determine  its  latitude,  and  thus  ascertained  that  the  arc 
of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  two,  was  equal  to 
one-fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere.  Hence  he  at 
once  deduced  the  conclusion  that  such  a  great  circle,  or  the 
circumference  of  the  globe,  would  amount  to  250,000  stadia.^ 

§  7.  The  only  theoretical  error  in  this  mode  of  calculation 
was  in  the  assumption — which  was  inevitable  in  the  days  of 
Eratosthenes — ^that  the  earth  was  exactly  spherical,  instead 
of  being  as  it  really  is,  a  slightly  oblate  spheroid,  and  that 
therefore  a  meridian  great  circle  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
equator.  And  the  error  proceeding  from  this  cause,  which 
would  not  exceed  rh}^^  V^^  ^^  ^^  whole,  is  wholly  unimportant 


have  assTxmed  that  Axifltotle  most  have 
been  employing  a  smaUer  stade  than 
that  generally  known  to  the  Greeks, 
such  as  would  reaUy  give  400,000  stades 
for  the  ciroumferenoe  of  the  earth,  and 
have  then  proceeded  to  make  use  of 
this  smaller  or  Aristotdian  stade  for 
the  measurement  of  distances  in  the 
marches  of  Alexander  and  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus  (see  Chapter  XIII.  p.  545). 
Tet  it  is  evident  that  no  value  was  at- 
tached to  this  statement  by  any  ancient 
writer  from  the  time  when  Eratosthenes 
and  Hipparohus  had  instituted  more 


accurate  investigations  of  the  same 
problem. 

*  Archimed.  Arenariw,  p.  820,  ed. 
Torelli 

'  The  method  pursued  by  Eratos- 
thenes is  fully  stated  and  explained  by 
the  astronomer  Gleomedes,  in  his  work 
on  the  Circular  Motion  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies  (KvK\ucii  9tupia  Mert^pwyy  i. 
c.  10,  ed.  Bake),  and  wiU  be  found  in 
BemhATdf a  Eratosihenica,  Ft,  42,  The 
date  of  Cleomedes  is  uncertain,  but  he 
may  probably  be  assigned  to  the  first 
century  before  Christ 
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as  compared  with  the  practical  errors  arising  from  the  defective 
means  of  observation. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  assumed  that  Syene  lay  directly 
under  the  tropic,  it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  summer 
solstice  the  sun  could  be  seen  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  gnomon  cast  no  perceptible 
shadow.^  But  though  these  facts  were  perfectly  correct  as 
matters  of  rough  observation,  such  as  could  be  made  by  general 
travellers,  they  were  far  from  having  the  precise  accuracy 
requisite  as  the  basis  of  scientific  calculations.  Syene  is  in 
fact  situated  in  latitude  24°  5'  307  or  nearly  37  G.  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  tropic.  In  the  next  place  Alexandria,  instead 
of  being  exactly  on  the  same  meridian  with  Syene,  lay  in  fact 
not  less  than  three  degrees  of  longitude  to  the  west  of  it :  an 
error  of  no  trifling  moment  when  the  distance  between  the  two 
was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation.  But  a  much  graver 
error  than  either  of  these  two  was  that  caused  by  the  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  actual  distance  between  the  two  cities.  What 
mode  of  measurement  had  been  resorted  to,  or  how  Eratos- 
thenes arrived  at  his  conclusion  upon  this  point,  we  are  wholly 
without  information :  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  anything  like  actual  mensuration.^  Indeed 
the  difficulty  which  modem  experience  has  shown  to  attend 
this  apparently  simple  operation,  where  scientific  accuracy 
is  required,  renders  it  highly  improbable  that  it  was  even 
attempted;  and  the  round  number  of  5000  stades  at  once 
points  to  its  being  no  more  than  a  rough  approximation.  But 
even  considered  as  such,  it  exceeds  the  truth  to  a  degree  that 


s  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  817.  The  same 
thing  is  told  by  Seneca,  Pliny,  and 
Lncan.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  men- 
tion of  it  occurs  in  Herodotus,  though 
the  fact  must  hare  been  well  Imown  to 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  was  one 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  aU 
tiayellers. 

•  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebes^ 
p.  415. 


^  We  are  told  indeed  by  Martianua 
Gapella  (cited  by  Bemhardy)  that 
this  distance  was  derived  from  actual 
measurement,  but  the  authority  of  so 
late  a  oompiler  is  altogether  worthless ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greeks 
in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  had  no 
power  of  making  a  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey, without  which  any  such  measure- 
ment is  impossible. 
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one  could  hardly  have  expected,  in  a  country  so  well  known 
as  Egypt,  and  in  an  age  so  civilized  as  that  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Alexandria  is  in  fact  situated  at  a  distance  of  ahout  530  geo- 
graphical miles  (5300  stadia)  from  Syene,  as  measured  on  the 
map  aUmg  the  'nearest  road:  but  the  direct  distance  between 
the  two,  or  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  intercepted  between  the 
two  points,  which  is  whoit  Eratosthenes  intended  to  measurey 
amounts  to  only  453  G.  miles  or  4530  stadia.^  Eratosthenes 
therefore  in  fixing  the  length  of  this  arc  at  5000  stadia,  was 
470  beyond  the  truth.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  difference 
in  latitude  between  Alexandria  and  Syene  really  amounts  to 
only  7°  5',  so  that  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  cities, 
supposing  them  to  have  been  really  situated  on  the  same 
meridian  (as  Eratosthenes  assumed  them  to  be)  would  not 
have  exceeded  425  G.  miles,  or  4250  stadia,  instead  of  5000. 
His  arc  was  therefore  in  reality  750  stadia  too  long. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  terrestrial  measurement  was 
thus  grossly  inaccurate,  the  observation  of  latitude  as  deduced 
from  the  gnomon  at  Alexandria  was  a  very  fair  approximation 
to  the  truth :  a  fiftieth  part  of  a  great  circle  being  equivalent 
to  an  arc  of  7^  12^,  thus  exceeding  by  about  T  only  the  true 
interval  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,'  while  falling  short 
of  that  between  Alexandria  and  the  real  tropic  by  about  30'  or 
half  a  degree. 

§  8.  It  appears  indeed  almost  certain  that  Eratosthenes 
himself  was  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  his  data,  and  regarded 
the  result  of  his  calculation  only  as  an  approximation  to  the 
truth.  Hence  he  felt  himseK  at  liberty  to  add  2000  stadia  to 
the  250,000  obtained  by  his  process,  in  order  to  have  a  number 
that  would  be  readily  divisible  into  sixty  parts,  or  into  degrees 
of  360  to  a  great  circle.^    The  result  would  of  course  be  that 


*  Leake  On  tome  di9puted  QuutioM 
o/Aneimt  Oeography.p,  101. 

*  The  latitude  of  AlexaDdria  is  81° 
10'  45" ;  that  of  Syene  as  already  stated 
24°  5'  30",  the  exact  difference  between 
the  two  is  therefore  T  5'  15". 


*  It  is  by  no  means  dear  whether 
the  division  of  the  great  circle  into 
degrees  was  known  to  Eratosthenes,  or 
at  least  was  adopted  by  him.  It  wonld 
rather  appear  from  a  passage  in  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  113;  that  he  divided  tiio  eqoator 
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each  degree  would  be  equivalent  (according  to  his  calculation) 
to  700  stadia;  though  it  in  reality  contained  no  more  than 
600  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stadia  of  600  Greek  feet  in  length. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  tiiat 
Eratosthenes  really  employed  stadia  of  this  length,  or  in  other 
words  that  where  he  estimates  distances  in  stadia,  he  is  not  using 
the  term  in  the  usual  sense — the  only  one  that  would  be  under- 
stood by  his  contemporaries,  or  by  subsequent  Greek  writers 
— but  means  everywhere  stades  of  700  to  a  degree,  or  rather 
more  than  514  Greek  feet  each."  These  writers  in  fact  (usume 
that  Eratosthenes  mvst  have  known  the  true  length  of  a  degree, 
and  the  real  circumference  of  the  globe,  and  that  therefore  his 
stade  must  have  been  a  different  measure  from  that  in  ordinary 
use.  But  the  account  of  his  operation,  which  is  given  us  with 
great  clearness,  proves — ^as  might  indeed  almost  have  been 
assumed  without  it — that  he  in  reality  followed  the  converse 
method.  He  started  from  what  he  believed  to  be  a  well-ascer* 
tained  terrestrial  measurement,  and  deduced  from  thence  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  and  the  length  of  its  aliquot  parts. 
His  conclusion  was  erroneous,  because  his  data  were  inaccurate, 
and  his  observations  defective.  But  none  of  the  writers  who 
have  transmitted  to  us  the  details  of  his  calculation,  have 
given  us  the  slightest  hint,  or  evidently  had  any  idea,  that  he 
was  not  employing  the  customary  Greek  stade,  the  length  of 
which  was  familiar  to  them  all. 

After  all  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  calculation  of 
Eratosthenes,  considering  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured,  came  surprisingly  near  the  truth.  His  measure- 
ment of  250,000  stadia  (the  immediate  result  of  his  calcula- 
tion) would  be  equivalent  to  25,000  ffeographieal  miles,  while 


into  8ixlie(h»,  without  carrying  the  sab- 
diviaion  further.  But  thu  would 
equally  require  the  addition  of  2000 
Btodia  to  aUow  of  the  dlyision  into 
whole  numbers. 

I  have  however  continued  to  employ 
the  fiamiliar  phrase  of  stades  of  700  to  a 


degree,  rather  tliaii 4200  io  a  8ixtielh,9B 
involving  no  substantial  error,  though 
the  term  may  be  slightly  inaccurate. 

*  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
Gosselin,  whose  calculations  are  in 
almost  all  cases  based  upon  this  as- 
sumption. 
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the  actual  circiunference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator  falls  very 
little  short  of  25,000  English  miles.*  The  error  in  excess  there- 
fore amounted  to  less  than  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole.' 

§  9.  Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has  been 
called  in  modem  times  ^'  geodesy  " — ^the  determination  of  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  considered  in  its  entirety, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  universe,  Eratosthenes  next  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  that  portion  of  it  which  was  in  his  time 
geographically  known,  or  supposed  to  be  inhabited.  And  here 
it  must  be  observed  that  the  relation  between  the  habitable 
world,  which  was  alone  regarded  as  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  geographer  (properly  so  called),  and  the  terrestrial 
globe  itself,  was,  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and  even  long 
afterwards,  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  we  now  con- 
ceive as  subsisting  between  them.  Ever  since  the  discoveries 
of  the  great  Portuguese  and  Spanish  navigators  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  opened  out  to  us  new  continents,  and 
extensions  of  those  already  known,  far  beyond  anything  that 
had  previously  been  suspected  or  imagined,  men  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  the  **  map  of  the  world  "  as  comprising 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  including  both  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres,  while  towards  the  north  and  south 
it  is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  till  it  should  reach  the 
poles,  and  is  in  fact  continually  receiving  fresh  accessions. 
With  the  Greek  geographers  on  the  contrary,  from  Eratos- 
thenes to  Strabo,  the  known  or  habitable  world  (17  oUovfiivrf) 
was  conceived  as  a  definite  and  limited  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  situated  wholly  within  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
comprised  within  about  a  third  of  the  extent  of  that  section. 


'  The  exaot  omonnt,  acofjrding  to 
the  most  recent  culcalatioDS,  is  24,899 
Engluth  miles  (Henohers  OuUineB  of 
Astronomy,  p.  136). 

'  Eratosthenes  attempted  also  to  de- 
termine the  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon  from  the  earth.  But  here  the 
entire  want  of  any  trustworthy  basis  of 
calculation  led,  as  might  be  expected, 

VOL.  I. 


to  wholly  erroneous  results.  He  com- 
puted the  distance  of  the  moon  at 
780,000  stadia,  and  that  of  the  sun 
at  4,000,000  stadia  (see  the  passages 
cited  by  Clinton,  F,  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  515). 
No  account  is  preserved  of  the  process 
by  which  he  arrived  at  these  con- 
clusions. 

■  2  s 
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Towards  the  north  and  the  south  it  was  conceived  that  the 
excessive  cold  in  the  one  case,  and  the  intolerable  heat  in  the 
other,  rendered  those  regions  uninhabitable,  and  even  inac- 
cessible to  man.  That  there  nUgJU  be  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  beyond  the  torrid  zone,  or  that  unknown 
lands  miffht  exist  within  the  boundless  and  trackless  ocean 
that  was  supposed  to  extend  around  two-thirds  of  the  globe, 
from  west  to  east,  was  admitted  to  be  theoretically  possible, 
but  was  treated  as  mere  matter  of  idle  speculation,  much  as  we 
might  at  the  present  day  regard  the  question  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  moon.® 

§  10.  The  first  task  of  the  geographer  therefore,  according 
to  the  notions  then  prevailing,  was  to  determine  the  limits 
and  dimensions  of  the  map  of  the  world  which  was  to  form  the 
subject  of  his  special  investigations.  This  question,  which  was 
taken  up  by  Eratosthenes  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  book, 
had  already  been  considered  by  several  previous  writers,  who 
had  arrived  at  very  different  results.  On  one  point  indeed 
they  were  all  agreed,  that  the  length  of  the  habitable  world, 
from  west  to  east,  greatly  exceeded  its  breadth,  from  north  to 
south.'  Democritus,  two  centuries  before  Eratosthenes,  had 
asserted  that  it  was  half  as  long  again  as  it  was  broad,  and 
this  view  was  adopted  by  Dic8Barchus,  though  recent  dis- 
coveries had  in  his  day  materially  extended  the  knowledge  of 
its  eastern  portions.^  The  astronomer  Eudoxus  on  the  other 
hand  maintained  that  the  length  was  double  the  breadth; 
Eratosthenes  went  a  step  farther  and  determined  the  length 
to  be  more  than  double  the  breadth,  a  statement  which  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  subsequent  geographers  for  more 
than  three  centuries  as  an  established  fact.^  According  to 
his  calculation  (the  steps  of  which  will  hereafter  be  examined 


•  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  13,  p.  118. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  traces  of  this  primitiye  con- 
ception are  stiU  preservea  in  the  terms 
latitude  and  longitude;  as  used  by 
modem  geographers.     But  the  scien- 


tific nse  of  those  terms  appeem  to  have 
been  first  introdnced  by  Ptolemy;  or 
at  least  is  not  (bond  in  any  earUer 
writer. 

*  Agathemems,  i.  c.  1. 

'  Btrabo,  i.  p.  64. 
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more  in  detail)  the  length  of  the  known  world  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Eastern  Ocean  amounted  to  78,000  stadia, 
while  its  breadth  from  the  parallel  of  the  Cinnamon  Land  to 
that  of  Thule  did  not  exceed  38,000  stadia. 

As  Eratosthenes  had  computed  the  equatorial  circumference 
of  the  globe  at  250,000  stadia,  it  was  easy  to  derive  from  this, 
by  mere  geometrical  calculation,  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
parallel  of  Bhodes  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  circum- 
ference would  amount  to  about  200,000  stadia.  Hence  he 
found  that  the  length  of  the  known  or  habitable  world  was 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  this  latitude.^  The  remaining  interval  he  conceived 
to  be  filled  up  by  sea,  so  that,  as  he  observed,  "  if  it  were  not 
that  the  vast  extent  of  the  Atlantic  sea  rendered  it  impossible, 
one  might  even  sail  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  that  of  India 
along  the  same  parallel."  ^  A  curious  speculation,  as  the  first 
suggestion,  though  of  course  merely  as  a  matter  of  theory,  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe ! 

§  11.  Having  thus  determined  the  area  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  the  next  step  was  to  divide  this  space  at  intervals  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  traversing  the  whole  length  of 
the  area,  or,  as  we  should  now  call  them,  parallels  of  latitude, 
passing  through  given  points.  For  this  purpose  Eratosthenes 
began  by  tracing  one  main  line,  which  extended  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  (the  westernmost  point  of  the  Iberian 
peninsula)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  island  of  Bhodes  and 
thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus.  Hence  it  was  prolonged  along 
the  southern  foot  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  he 
conceived  as  a  continuous  range  of  mountains,  of  great  width, 
but  preserving  an  uniform  direction  from  west  to  east,  and 


*  Strabo,  i.  p.  65.  The  passage  is 
nnfortunately  mutilated,  and  cannot 
be  restored  with  certainty,  bat  the 
words  rh  Kotwhif  /iA«pos  iraf>a  rh  Xcx^ii^ 
Ztdtrrrifia  ^ip  rh  rplroy  ^itffos  6v  rod 
txov  k6k\ov  can  clearly  have  no  other 


Bigniflcation  than  that  given  in  the  text 
*  Strabo,  i.  p.  64.  fiorc  cl  ft^  rh 
fiiytBos  rod  ArkcarriKOv  irtKiiyovs 
^Kc&Xvc,  K&y  tXciv  ^fiat  ix  rrjs  'ifiriplas 
tis  rify  *lyBiK^y  9A  rod  alnov  irapoX* 
\-i\ov. 
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continued  under  the  name  of  Caucasus  along  the  northern 
frontier  of  India,  until  it  ended  in  the  Eastern  or  Indian 
Ocean.* 

A  similar  proceeding  had  been  already  resorted  to  by 
DicaearchuSy  who  had  in  like  manner  divided  the  known  world 
by  a  longitudinal  line,  traversing  its  whole  extent  from  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  range  of  Imaus,  which  he  took  as 
the  line  of  separation  of  the  northern  and  southern  portions, 
describing  the  different  regions  and  countries  with  reference 
to  this  imaginary  line,  and  not  according  to  the  customary 
division  into  three  continents/  It  does  not  appear  that  Era- 
tosthenes attached  any  such  special  importance  to  this  par- 
ticular line,  but  it  was  evidently  selected  by  him  as  traversing 
a  number  of  points  the  position  of  which  was  known,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  and  as  being  the  only  line  which  through 
its  whole  length  passed  through  regions  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  in  some  degree  acquainted.  It  was  also  supposed  to  be 
the  line  which  traversed  the  inhabited  world  in  its  greatest 
length,  from  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the  west  to  the 
supposed  extreme  point  to  the  east ;  and  hence  the  distances 
measured  along  this  line  would  give  as  their  result  the  total 
length  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  known  to  geographers. 

It  is  evident  that  the  determination  of  any  such  line  as  this, 
with  any  approach  to  accuracy,  required  the  possession  of  a 
number  of  correct  observations  of  latitude  for  different  points 
along  its  whole  extent;  but  such  observations  were  almost 
wholly  wanting.  It  was  not  merely  that  in  the  age  of  Era- 
tosthenes the  only  methods  available  for  this  purpose  were  of 
a  rude  and  imperfect  description,  and  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  accuracy,  except  within  very  wide  limits,  but  it  is 
certain  that  no  such  observations  were  in  existence,  unless  in 


»  Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  1. 

'  Agathemcru8,  Gtograph.  i.  o.  1,  §  5. 
It  is  remarkable  that  many  modem 
writers,  including  the  accurate  Colonel 
Leake,  should  state  that  this  line  waa 
tenned  by  Dlciearohus  the  Sidt^poy/ia 


liis  olKovfA4vris :  and  refer  to  the  above 
passage  of  Agathemems  as  their  autho- 
rity. But  no  such  statement  is  found 
in  Agathemerus,  nor  have  I  met  with 
the  expression  in  any  ancient  author. 
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a  yery  few  and  isolated  cases.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  attempt  thus  made  came  out  in  some  points  yery  wide 
of  the  truth;  the  remarkable  thing  is  rather  that — for  the 
western  portion  of  its  course  especiidly — the  line  should  haye 
made  as  near  an  approximation  to  correctness,  as  proyes  to  be 
the  case. 

§  12.  This  fundamental  parallel  of  latitude  (as  it  may  be 
called  for  want  of  a  better  distinctiye  term)  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  the  Sacred  Promontory  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  which  was 
generally  (though  erroneously)  regarded  as  the  westernmost 
point  of  Europe,  whence  it  passed  through  the  Strait  of  the 
Columns,  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  the 
southern  extremities  of  the  Peloponnese  and  Attica,  to  Bhodes 
and  the  6uK  of  Issus.  Of  these  points,  if  we  take  the  parallel 
of  SG'',  which  really  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as 
representing  that  intended  by  Eratosthenes,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Sacred  Promontory  is  placed  just  about  a  degree 
too  far  south,  while  the  Sicilian  Strait,  or  Strait  of  Messina, 
is  brought  down  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  south,  into 
the  position  of  the  island  of  Gozo  near  Malta;  on  the 
other  hand  the  same  parallel  passes  within  less  than  half  a 
degree  of  Cape  Malea  (generally  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnese);  while  it 
actually  trayerses  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  of  Bhodes, 
about  25  miles  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  approaches 
within  the  same  distance  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
or  Iskenderun. 

It  is  certain  indeed  that  Eratosthenes  himself  was  to  a 
great  extent  aware  of  the  imperfection  of  the  means  at  his 
command,  and  did  not  regard  his  proposed  line  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  accuracy,  but  only  as  a  rough  approximation.  This 
is  eyident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Gulf  of  Issus  without  indicating  any  particular  point  of  it, 
and  of  Bhodes,  without  stating  whether  the  island  or  the 
city  was  meant ;  but  still  more  from  his  repeatedly  referring 
to  the  parallel  in  question  as  passing  through  Athens  and 
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Bhodes/  though  he  elsewhere  indicated  distinctly  that  the 
parallek  of  the  two  cities  were  separated  by  an  interral  of 
400  stadia  (40  6.  miles)."  Such  a  difference  he  regarded  as 
immaieridl  in  considering  such  distances  as  the  diameter  of 
the  known  world. 

After  making  due  aUowance  for  this  admitted  yagueness 
and  laxity,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
any  very  serious  error  is  involyed  in  the  line  of  the  assumed 
parallel  is  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Sicilian  Strait, 
which  is  brought  down  nearly  into  the  latitude  of  Malta.  But 
so  grave  an  error  in  regard  to  a  place  which  must  have  been 
so  &miliar  to  the  Greeks,  sufficiently  shows  how  little  attempt 
could  as  yet  be  made  to  base  these  geographical  conclusions 
upon  trustworthy  data.  In  the  present  instance  the  mistake 
made  by  Eratosthenes  was  continued  by  almost  all  subsequent 
geographers  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy.* 

Closely  connected  with  this  error  was  the  false  conception 
formed  by  all  the  earlier  Greek  geographers  of  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  which  they  supposed  to  have  a  nearly  uniform 


'  Hence  we  find  him  (as  reported  by 
Strabo)  continually  referring  to  this 
line,  sometimes  as  the  parallel  through 
Shodes,  at  others  as  that  through  Athene, 
without  naming  any  other  points.  In 
one  instance  only  does  he  Jesigoate  it 
by  the  fuller  description  as  ^  81^  Srif- 
\&y  fcal  *K(hi¥&v  ical  'P^ov  yptmfuj  (ii.  1, 
§  24,  p.  79). 

The  strange  £etlse  reading  that  had 
fonnd  its  way  into  all  our  MSS.  of 
Strabo,  in  several  of  the  other  pas- 
sages, where  6  8t*  *A^y&tf  kAkXos  nad 
been  corrupted  into  6  di&  Oiywy  kAkKos 
or  wapdWTiXos,  and  had  remained  uncor- 
rected by  aU  editors  down  to  Kramer, 
had  the  effect  not  only  of  introducing 
into  the  geography  of  Eratosthenes  a 
name  first  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  the  description  of  India 
and  the  far  East,  where  it  would  have 
found  its  appropriate  place,  but  of  re- 
ferring to  this  remote  and  unknown 
locality  as  a  familiar  designation  for 


this  important  pwalleL  TheooneetioD 
of  these  passa^  by  Kramer  (foUowed 
by  the  most  reoent  editors)  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  correct  reading  found 
in  others  precisely  similar,  has  had  the 
effect  of  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  student  of 
ancient  geography.  (See  Ejramer's 
noto  on  Strabo,  ii  p.  65.) 

•  Strabo,  ii.  1,  p.  87.  The  real  dif- 
ference is  much  greater ;  Athena  being 
situated  in  37°  58*  N.  latitude,  while 
the  city  of  Bhodea  was  in  36°  26* ;  but 
Eratosthenes,  Uke  all  the  other  Qreek 
geographers,  brought  down  the  pro- 
montory of  Suninm^  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  Attica,  and  Athena  itaeli^ 
much  too  far  to  the  south. 

*  Hipparchus  was  indeed  an  ex- 
ception, who  brought  down  the  paraUel 
passing  through  Khodes  (correspond- 
ing with  that  in  question)  considerably 
to  the  south  of  Syracuse  (Stntbo,  ii. 
p.  134).  Strabo,  however,  recurred  to 
the  erroneous  view  of  Eratosthenes. 
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direction  £rom  east  to  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bays 
called  the  Syrtes,  which  they  regarded  as  mere  indentations, 
thus  ignoring  altogether  the  manner  in  which  that  coast 
projects  to  the  northward  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage. 
Carthage  itself  was  thus  placed  far  to  the  south  of  its  true 
position/  while  the  island  of  Sicily  was  brought  down  to  meet 
it ;  it  being  well  known  that  the  interval  between  the  two  was 
not  very  considerable. 

§  13.  Having  thus  drawn  one  main  line  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Strait  of  the  Columns 
to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  Eratosthenes  next  proceeded  to  draw  a 
meridian  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  passing  through  Alexandria 
and  BhodeSy  which  he  considered  to  be  on  the  same  meridian. 
This  assumption  involved  in  the  first  instance  an  error  of  con- 
siderable amount,  the  city  of  Bhodes  being  really  situated 
more  than  a  degree  and  a  half  of  longitude  to  the  west  of 
Alexandria,  while  Syene,  which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  he 
also  regarded  as  on  the  same  meridian,  lay  in  reality  three 
degrees  to  the  east  of  it.  Producing  this  line  in  both  direc- 
tions, he  conceived  it  as  passing  through  Meroe  to  the  south 
(which  is  really  situated  very  nearly  in  the  same  longitude 
with  Syene),  and  thence  up  the  course  of  the  Nile  to  the  land 
of  the  SembritfiB,  the  remotest  people  in  this  direction  of  whom 
he  had  any  knowledge.  Northwards  again  from  Bhodes  it 
was  supposed  to  pass  through  Byzantium  (which  lies  in  fact 
between  the  meridians  of  Alexandria  and  Bhodes)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  a  very  vague  designation,  as  that 
river  forms  an  extensive  estuary,  the  whole  of  which  however 
lies  two  or  three  degrees  farther  to  the  east  than  Byzantium.' 


'  Strabo  suppoeed  Carthage  to  be 
only  900  stadia  or  90  G.  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  paraUel  of  Alexandria, 
though  there  is  in  reality  a  difference 
of  more  than  five  degrees  and  a  half  of 
latitude  between  the  two  oities  (Skrabo, 
ii.  p.  133)  I  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
erroneous  position  of  a  city  so  well 


known  to  navigators  appears  to  have 
be^i  founded  on  supposea  astronomical 
observations  with  the  gnomon  (Strabo, 
L  c).  See  the  passage  cited  in  Note  A, 
p.  661. 

*  If  the  Qreek  city  of  Olbia  or  Olbio- 
poUs,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Borysthenes,  was  the  point  referred  to 
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§  14.  At  the  same  time  this  erroneous  conception  of  the 
relative  position  of  these  points  in  longitude  was  combined 
with  equally  mistaken  ideas  of  their  distance  in  latitude, 
which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
9350  stadia  to  the  north  of  Ehodes;  while  the  real  interval, 
in  latitude  between  the  two,  is  only  about  lOj^  degrees,  or 
€30  G.  miles.  It  is  evident  how  defective  a  map  must  neces- 
sarily prove,  which  was  baied  in  the  first  instance  on  such 
data  as  these ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  his  whole  course 
of  proceeding  Eratosthenes  showed  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  scientific  geographer, 
and  the  method  he  pursued  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that 
was  possible  for  him  under  the  disadvantages  in  which  he 
found  himself.  It  was  the  want  of  trustworthy  observations 
for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the  extremely  defective  cha^ 
racter  of  all  calculations  of  distances,  that  opposed  an  in* 
superable  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  anything  like  scientific 
accuracy. 

The  Greeks  were  undoubtedly  familiar  at  this  period  with 
the  use  of  the  gnomon  in  determining  latitudes,  and  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  Alexandria,  such  observations,  when 
carefully  made,  were  susceptible  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy :  but  this  was  rarely  the  case,  and  in  the  majority  of 
those  instances — ^very  few  in  number  as  they  are — ^in  which  we 
know  that  such  observations  were  actually  made,  the  result  is 
far  from  satisfactory.^  More  generally  the  latitude  seems  to 
have  been  inferred  from  the  determination  of  the  length  of  the 
day  at  the  summer  or  winter  solstice,  a  method  which  could 
give  at  best  but  a  rough  approximation,  and  which  was  greatly 
vitiated  by  the  very  imperfect  means  at  the  command  of 
ancient  astronomers  for  the  measurement  of  time.  But  defec- 
tive as  these  modes  of  observation  were,  they  would  still  have 
offered  a  comparatively  trustworthy  basis,  had  there  been  a 


— ^vhicb  is  probable,  aa  it  was  tbe  only 
fipot  wbero  any  observations  could  bave 
boon  made — tiio   error   in   longitude 


would  be  just  about  three  degrees. 
*  Note  A,  p.  661. 
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sufficient  number  even  of  such  rough  observations  available : 
but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case,  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
subsequent  discussion  of  the  positions  assumed  by  Eratosthenes 
sufficiently  proves  how  little  reliance  was  placed  on  authorities 
of  this  kind  by  succeeding  geographers. 

§  15.  But  if  the  means  at  the  command  of  Eratosthenes  for 
the  determination  of  latitudes  were  thus  imperfect,  far  more 
was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  longitudes.  Here  indeed  the 
want  of  any  precise  mode  of  observing  diurnal  time,  or  of  com- 
paring such  observations  with  one  another,  was  absolutely 
fatal.  Eipparchus  indeed  had  the  sagacity  to  point  out  that 
the  observation  of  eclipses  might  be  applied  to  this  object; 
but  even  if  the  idea  had  occurred  to  earlier  astronomers,  it  is 
certain  that  no  observations  had  been  made  with  such  a  view ; 
and  the  few  general  notices  of  such  phenomena  were  wholly 
destitute  of  the  accuracy  requisite  for  scientific  objects.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  more  than  three  centuries  later,  we 
shall  find  that  scarcely  any  observations  of  this  kind  were 
available.^ 

The  entire  want  of  any  accurate  knowledge  of  longitudes, 
even  in  the  case  of  well-known  localities,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  Eratosthenes  placed  Carthage  and 
the  Sicilian  Strait  on  the  same  meridian  with  Bome,  though 
the  one  lies  more  than  two  degrees  to  the  west,  the  other  more 
than  three  degrees  to  the  east  of  that  city  !^  The  effect  of  this 
error,  combined  with  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the 
latitude  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  was  of  course  totally  to  distort 
the  map  of  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 


«  Bee  Piol.  Geogr,  i,  o.  4.  The 
most  noted  example  of  snoh  obaenra- 
tioDB,  to  which  even  Ptolemy  refers  as 
a  typioJ  instance,  was  that  of  the  cele- 
brated eclipse  that  occurred  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela  (bo.  831),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  observed  at  Arbela 
at  ike  fifth  houry  and  at  Carthage  at 
the  eecond  hour.  This  would  imply  an 
interval  of  fortv-five  degrees  of  longi- 
tade between  the  two  cities;  the  real 
difference  being  less  Uian  thirty-four 


degrees  I  So  that  the  error  amounts 
to  just  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
distance.  The  vagueness  of  the  ob- 
servation is  in  thu  case  sufficiently 
attested  by  tlie  form  in  which  it  is 
reported. 

•  Strabo,  ii.  p.  93.  Yet  Strabo,  while 
censuring  Eratosthenes  for  his  inaccu- 
racy in  this  respect,  himself  falls  into 
the  grave  error  of  placing  Homo  far  to 
the  west  of  Carthage. 
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§  16.  At  the  same  time  that  the  means  of  correcting  a  map 
by  the  only  secure  criterion — the  determination  of  latitudes 
and  longitudes — was  thus  in  great  measure  wanting ;  eyen  the 
measurement  of  ordinary  distances  was,  as  we  have  already 
had  repeated  occasion  to  observe,  of  the  rudest  descriptioiL. 
And  this  was  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  distances  by 
sea.  We  have  seen  that  the  ancient  navigators  had  no  means 
of  determining  their  progress  analogous  to  the  modem  log,  so 
that  the  computation  of  distances  by  sea  was  really  nothing 
more  than  rendering  the  number  of  days  or  nights'  voyage  by 
a  rough  estimate  into  stadia.  This  was  the  method  avowedly 
employed  by  Scylax,  and  doubtless  also  by  Timosthenes,  upon 
whose  statements  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  in  great 
measure  relied  for  the  geography  of  the  Mediterranean.*  Im* 
perfect  as  such  a  process  would  be,  it  would  still  give  something 
like  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  wherever  the  voyage  was 
one  that  was  frequently  or  habitually  made  :  in  other  cases  it 
would  be  altogether  uncertain.  When  we  compare  the  prin* 
cipal  distances  given  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  Mediterranean 
with  the  results  of  modem  observation,  we  shall  find  the  fluc^ 
tuations  arising  from  these  causes  very  much  what  might  have 
been  expected. 

Thus  the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Carthage 
is  estimated  at  8000  stadia,  and  that  from  Carthage  to  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  just  beyond  Alexandria,  at  13,500 
stadia.  The  former  of  these,  which  agrees  with  the  compu- 
tation of  Scylax,  is  a  very  fair  approximation  to  the  truth, 
while  the  latter,  though  considerably  in  excess,  if  compared 
with  the  direct  distance,  according  to  the  course  which  a 
modern  vessel  would  pursue,  is  not  materially  so,  if  we  allow 
for  the  principal  sinuosities  of  the  coast,  of  which  the  ancient 
navigators  were  in  this  instance  unaware.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  was  apparently  computed  by  Eratosthenes 
at  26,500  stadia  ;^  an  estimate  naturally  in  excess  of  the  truth. 


•  See  Chapter  XV.  p,  580. 

'  This  number  is  indeed  nowhere 


given  directly;  but  results  from  the 
combination    of    the   distance    from 
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as  it  was  arriyed  at  by  adding  together  distances  from  point  to 
point,  estimated  according  to  the  course  of  nayigation,  and 
then  computing  the  whole,  as  if  they  formed  one  continuous 
and  uniform  line.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  grave  defect  in 
the  mode  of  calculation,  the  error  in  excess  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  might  be  expected.^  The  distance  from  the  Straits  to 
Issus  comprises  in  reality  about  41^  degrees  of  longitude, 
which  would  give  in  round  numbers  a  little  more  than  2,000 
geographical  miles,  or  20,000  stadia,  for  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  measured  along  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
It  would  be  indeed  impossible  in  reality  to  sail  in  a  direct 
course  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other,  on  account  of  the 
projection  of  the  African  coast  to  the  north;  but  of  this 
Eratosthenes  was  unaware.  Hence  one  unavoidable  source  of 
error  in  his  computation. 

But  erroneous  as  the  result  thus  attained  may  appear,  when 
compared  with  our  improved  modem  methods  of  calculation,  it 
is  remarkable  that  it  is  not  only  much  nearer  the  truth  than 
that  adopted  by  Ptolemy  three  centuries  later,  but  it  is  actu- 
ally a  better  approximation  than  was  arrived  at  by  modem 
geographers  till  about  two  centuries  ago.  While  Eratosthenes 
made  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  about  6000  stadia,  or 
600  geographical  miles,  too  great — ^an  error  of  rather  more  than 
one-fifth — it  is  a  fact  that  the  best  modem  maps  in  use,  as  late 
as  the  year  1668,  assigned  it  a  length  of  fifteen  degrees  in 
excess  of  the  truth,  or  nearly  one-third  greater  than  the 
reality.* 

§  17.  A  few  of  the  other  more  important  distances  given  by 
Eratosthenes  will  tend  to  show  how  far  he  had  arrived  at  a 
reasonably  correct  idea  of  the  map  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Rhodes  (whioh  Eratoeihenes  looked 
on  as  on  the  aame  meridian  with  Alex- 
andria) to  IflsuB,  with  those  already 
cited  from  the  Straits  to  the  Ganopio 
mouth. 

•  Note  Bp  p.  662. 

*  Gossellin,   Oeaaraphie    de$    Chees 
antdysie,  p.  42.    The  maps  published 


by  M.  Sanson  in  1668  placed  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  GOP  of  longitude  from  Cape  St. 
Vincent  The  real  interral  is  just 
about  45^  Gape  St.  Vincent  being  in 
9^  W.  long.,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
being  intersected  by  the  meridian  of 
86°  £.  longitude. 
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Thus  we  find  that  he  reckoned  7000  stadia  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  Massilia,  and  6000  to  the  Pyrenees — ^that  is  to  the 
point  where  these  mountains  abut  on  the  Mediterranean.  Both 
distances  are  below  the  truth,  but  present  a  very  fair  approxi- 
mation, if  they  are  measured  on  the  map  without  following  the 
minor  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  On  the  other  hand  his  esti- 
mate of  the  length  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Bosphoms  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Phasis  was  8000  stadia,  though  the  distance  is 
really  less  than  600  G.  miles  (6000  stadia) :  ^  but  to  this  he 
added  600  stadia  more  for  the  distance  from  the  Phasis  toDios- 
curias,  which  he,  in  common  with  all  the  other  Greek  geo- 
graphers, regarded  as  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Euxine.' 

§  18.  But  while  Eratosthenes  possessed  pretty  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Spain  and  Gaul  that  border  the 
Mediterranean,  his  information  as  to  the  rest  of  those  countries 
was  very  imperfect.  His  knowledge  of  the  western  regions  of 
Europe,  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  was  indeed,  deriyed 
almost  exclusively  from  Pytheas,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  was  far  from  attaching  unlimited  credit ;  but  he  regarded 
his  account  as  on  the  whole  the  most  trustworthy  that  he  pos- 
sessed, and  it  is  certain  that  in  many  respects  his  information 
was  more  correct  than  that  of  several  later  geographers. 

He  even  followed  Pytheas  in  regard  to  Thule,  the  existence 
of  which  he  clearly  admitted :  and  adopted  the  statement  of 
the  same  author  with  respect  to  the  length  of  the  solstitial 
days  and  nights  in  that  island.^    Hence  he  was  justly  led  to 


*  It  is  probable  that  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  tne  length  of  the  Euxine  had 
become  iradiUonal  among  the  Greeks, 
like  BO  many  similar  errors.  We  have 
seen  how  greatly  it  was  over-rated  by 
Herodotus  (see  Chapter  VI.  p.  177). 

'  The  permanence  of  this  error,  in 
which  even  Strabo  participated,  serves 


DioBcurias,  which  was  placed  both  by 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  600  stadia 
(60  G.  miles)  eatt  of  the  month  of  the 
Phasis,  was  reaUy  situated  to  the 
N.N.W.  from  that  point;  and  aboot 
20  G.  miles  farther  west. 

'  It    must   also    have    been    from 
Pytheas  that  Eratosthenes  derived  Ute 


to  show  how  little  care  was  bestowed  <   statement  that  to  the  inhabitants  of 


by  ancient  navigators  upon  correct 
biarings;  and,  consequently,  how 
little  assistance  they  could  derive  from 
these  in  determining  their  longitudes. 


Thule  the  arctic  circle  (in  the  Greek 
sense  of  the  term)  coincided  witii  the 
tropic  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114). 
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infer  that  the  parallel  of  Thule  was  the  most  northerly  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  and  placed  it  11,500  stadia  to  the 
north  of  that  passing  through  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes — • 
a  conclusion  for  which  he  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo,^ 
though  it  in  reality  comes  very  near  the  truth.'  At  the  same 
time  he  placed  the  northern  part  of  Gaul  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes ;  which  last,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
erroneously  placed  considerably  too  far  to  the  north. 

But  the  error  resulting  from  this  cause  was  not  very  material : 
and  though  it  had  the  effect  of  dongoding  the  great  island  of 
Britain  much  boyond  the  truth,  it  \a  certain  that  the  map  of 
these  western  regions  as  conceived  by  Eratosthenes,  had  con- 
siderably  more  resemblance  to  the  reality  than  that  afterwards 
drawn  by  Strabo.*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  is  found 
either  in  the  extant  notices  of  Eratosthenes,  or  of  his  guide 
and  predecessor  Py  theas,  of  the  second  of  the  two  great  British 
islands,  leme.*  But  no  negative  inference  can  safely  be  drawn 
from  this,  on  account  of  the  fragmentary  character  of  these 
notices. 

Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  regions  north  of  the  Euxine,  so  as  to  have  any  definite 
points  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  compare  with  those  in  the 
west  of  Europe.    Observations  would  doubtless  be  here  entirely 


*  i.  4,  p.  68, 

*  The  real  difference  in  latitude 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Shetland  Islands  Tsupposing 
them  to  be  the  Thule  of  Pytheas)  does 
not  excecHl  13}°  of  latitude,  or  about 
810  G.  miles :  but  if  Thule  be  placed, 
as  Eratosthenes  supposed  it  to  be, 
under  the  arctic  circle,  the  difference 
would  be  about  20°  or  12,000  stadia. 

*  Yet  Strabo  confidently  asserts  that 
Timosthenes  and  Eratosthenes  **were 
utterly  ignorant**  concerning  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  stiU  more  so  in  regard 
to  Germany  and  Britain  {rtxiiai  ^y- 
v6ov¥  rd  Tf  *I/9i9ptic^  ical  t^  KcAtuc^ 
uvply  ti  /toAAov  r&  rcpftoruc^  koI  t^ 
BperraytKd.    Strab.  ii.  1,  p.  93). 


'  The  names  of  Albion  and  leme 
are  found  (as  has  been  already  men* 
tioned,  p.  398)  in  the  treatise  De  Mundo 
(wffH  K6<rfiov)f  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
but  that  work  is  unquestionably  spu- 
rious, and  belongs  to  a  much  later 
period.  The  name  of  leme  is  first 
found  among  extant  authors  in  Strabo, 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  it 
was  known  long  before.  Polybius  uses 
the  expression  **the  British  Islands" 
(flU  BpfToyyiieal  i^<rot,  iii.  57),  showing 
clearly  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  more  than  one  of  them. 
Unfortunately  the  part  of  his  work 
containing  a  fuUer  account  of  them  is 
lost  (soe  Chapter  XY II.). 
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wanting:  but  it  appears  singular  that  the  long  continued 
intercourse  of  the  Greek  colonies  with  the  Scythian  tribes  of 
the  interior  had  not  led  to  any  increased  geographical  know- 
ledge in  this  quarter.  Eratosthenes  must  indeed  probably 
have  known,  as  well  as  Strabo,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais 
lay  considerably  to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Borysthenes,  but 
we  do  not  find  that  any  notice  was  taken  of  this  fact  in 
arranging  the  distances  for  his  map  of  the  world. 

He  was  equally  unacquainted  with  the  northern  shores  of 
Germany,  and  though  he  certainly  supposed  that  there  was 
continuous  sea  to  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia,  this  was 
either  a  mere  hypothetical  inference,  or  a  conclusion  fe)m  the 
erroneous  idea  that  Pytheas  had  sailed  along  these  northern 
shores  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  his 
knowledge  of  the  extensiye  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Alps  was  of  the  vaguest  and  most  imperfect  character. 
We  learn  only  from  an  incidental  notice  that  he  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  Hercynian  forest;®  by  which  he  probably 
meant  the  Black  Forest,  in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise. 
The  same  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  already  found  in  the 
treatise  De  MirahiltbuB  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

§  19.  The  parallel  of  Thule  being  thus  taken  for  the  most 
northern  limit  of  the  habitable  world,  that  which  passed 
through  the  land  of  the  SembritaB  on  the  Upper  Nile  was 
assumed  to  be  the  southernmost.  This  parallel  was  placed 
by  Eratosthenes  3400  stadia  to  the  south  of  Meroe — which 
would  bring  it  down  to  the  south  of  Sennaar — ^and  he  correctly 
estimated  that  the  same  parallel,  if  produced  eastwards,  would 
pass  through  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  and  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  Africa,  which  was  also  at  that  time  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  continent  known  to  navigators.  He 
further  assumed — for  here  he  had  unquestionably  no  real 
information — that  Taprobane,  the  southernmost  land  of  which 
he  had  heard  in  connection  with  Asia,  lay  on  the  same  parallel 


*  Cfesar,  B,  O.  vi.  24. 
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with  the  Region  of  Cinnamon,  so  that  this  line  passed  through 
all  the  most  remote  regions  towards  the  south,  and  might 
thus  be  fairly  taken  as  the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable 
world.* 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  at  what 
distance  from  the  Equator  Eratosthenes  conceived  this  line  to 
be  drawn,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  other 
authorities  that  he  fixed  it  at  8300  stadia  from  the  equinoctial 
line :  ^  a  position  very  near  the  truth,  if  we  suppose  Eratosthenes 
to  have  here  been  calculating  by  his  own  estimate  of  700 
stadia  to  a  degree,  as  in  this  case  he  would  naturally  do.^ 

§  20.  The  other  distances  along  his  principal  meridian  line 
he  estimated  as' follows:  from  Meroe  to  Syene  5000  stadia; 
from  Syene  to  Alexandria  5000 ;  from  Alexandria  to  Bhodes 
3750 ;  from  Bhodes  to  the  Hellespont  4350 ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  5000 ;  thus  giving  as  the  sum 
total  26,500  stadia  from  his  southernmost  parallel  to  the 
Borysthenes,  or,  with  the  addition  of  the  11,500  stadia  assumed 
from  thence  to  the  parallel  of  Thule,  38,000  stadia  for  the 
total  width  of  the  habitable  world. 

Of  these  distances  that  from  Alexandria  to  Bhodes  was  the 
result  of  a  gnomonic  observation  made  by  Eratosthenes  himself^ 
— the  distance  haying  previously  been  estimated  by  naviffcUors 
at  4000,  or  according  to  others  as  much  as  5000  stadia~a 
striking  instance  of  the  vagueness  of  their  mode  of  reckoning.^ 
The  distance  from  Syene  to  Alexandria  was  supposed  to  have 


*  The  information  possessed  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes 
oonoeming  tiie  peninsnla  of  India,  and 
still  more  concerning  Taprobane  itself, 
was  so  utterly  vague  and  erroneous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  regard  this 
assumption  as  more  than  a  lucky  guess, 
found^  on  the  belief  that  Taprobane 
was  the  most  southerlyportion  of  Asia, 
and  perhaps  confirmea  by  the  notion 
(utterly  unfounded  in  itself)  of  that 
great  island  extending  from  east  to 
west  towards  the  Land  of  Cinnamon. 

»  Note  C,  p.  664. 


*  A  line  drawn  through  the  Land  of 
Cinnamon  and  the  south  of  Sennaar 
would  about  coincide  with  the  parallel 
of  12°  N.  hktitude.  Of  course  this 
would  give  8400  stadia  as  the  distance 
from  the  equator,  reckoning  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.  The  result  adopted  by 
Eratosthenes  therefore,  whatever  the 
process  by  which  he  arrived  at  it,  dif- 
fered from  the  truth  only  by  100  stadia, 
or  10  G.  miles. 

'  Note  D,  p.  665. 

*  Strabo,  ii.  5,  p.  125. 
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been  measuTed,  thongh,  as  we  haye  already  seen,  it  was  really 
wide  of  the  truth ;  the  position  of  Meroe  also  had  been  deter* 
mined  by  astronomical  obserration ;  but  all  the  others  conld 
only  be  the  result  of  vague  computation  from  the  distances 
estimated  by  navigiOoni. 

The  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  computation  would  be  unques- 
tionably to  exaggerate  the  distance ;  but  it  seems  incredible 
that  such  a  geographer  as  Eratosthenes  should  have  taken  the 
actual  distances  traversed  on  such  a  circuitous  voyage  as  that 
from  Rhodes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  added  them 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  direct  distance,  or  interval  of 
latitude  between  the  two  points.  Tet  even  this  hypothesis 
fails  to  explain  the  full  amount  of  the  discrepancy.  The  dis- 
tance from  Rhodes  to  the  Hellespont,  as  measured  on  the  map 
by  the  nearest  course  that  would  be  possible  for  a  vessel  to 
pursue,  on  account  of  intervening  headlands  and  islands,  is 
(in  round  numbers)  only  about  300  6.  miles,  or  3000  stadia 
instead  of  4350 ;  that  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Bosphorus, 
about  150  miles ;  and  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  Borysthenes, 
where  it  was  easy  to  pursue  a  direct  course,  about  390 ;  thus 
giving  a  total  result  of  8400  stadia,  instead  of  the  9350 
assigned  by  Eratosthenes. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed  that  the  effect  of  this 
excess  in  the  computation  of  the  distances  was  in  great  part 
neutralized,  aa  affecting  the  latitudes^  by  his  erroneous  allow- 
ance of  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  Hence  he  placed  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  in  48^  N.  latitude,  which  is  only  about 
1^°  to  the  north  of  its  true  position. 

§  21.  In  continuing  the  line  which  he  had  assumed  as  his 
main  parallel  of  latitude,  from  the  Gulf  of  Issus  eastward 
across  the  continent  of  Asia,  Eratosthenes  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  another  kind.  Here,  however,  he  derived  important 
assistance  from  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  itineraries 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  as  well  as  from  the  state- 
ments of  Patrocles,  who  (as  we  have  seen)  had  himself  held 
important  governments  in  Upper  Asia.    He  conceived  the 
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line  in  question  to  be  carried  from  Issus  to  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  thence  to  the  Pylaa  Caspiae,  next,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  and  from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Throughout  its  whole  length  he  regarded  this 
line  as  nearly  coinciding  with  the  southern  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  he  considered  as  a  vast  range  of  mountains, 
occupying  in  parts  a  width  of  not  less  than  2000  stadia,  and 
stretching  in  a  direct  line,  nearly  parallel  with  the  equator, 
from  the  interior  of  Lycia  and  Cilicia,  where  they  were  fami- 
liar to  the  Greeks,  north  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the  table  land  of  Persia,  and  the  plains 
of  India,  till  they  ultimately  ended  in  the  unknown  ocean  that 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia. 

Imperfect  as  was  such  a  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  trace  in  it  some  approach  to  a  true  conception  of  the 
leading  facts  in  the  geography  of  Asia,  and  to  that  systematic 
grouping  of  the  subordinate  ranges  of  mountains,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  physical 
geography  of  a  great  continent.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  position 
throughout  the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  is  connected  with  the 
lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Armenia  and  Koordistan,  and  through 
them  with  the  range  of  Elbourz  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  again  connected,  though  more  irregularly,  with  the 
stupendous  range  that  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  names 
of  Caucasus  and  Imaus,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  forming  a 
continuous  mountain  barrier  to  the  north  of  India.    The 
course  of  this  vast  mountain  system  is  indeed  very  far  removed 
from  the  regular  and  uniform  direction  which  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Eratosthenes,  and  it  is  connected  with  various  other 
mountain  chains,  some  of  them  of  great  height,  that  branch 
off  to  the  north  and  south,  of  which  comparatively  little  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer :   but  the  great 
leading  fact  that  Asia  is  traversed  in  about  the  latitude  sup- 
posed, by  a  broad  belt  of  mountains,  was  rightly  conceived,  and 
tended  to  throw  much  light  upon  its  physical  configuration. 

VOL.  I.  2  T 
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Nor  do  the  leading  points  thiongh  which  Eratosthenes  drew 
his  assumed  line  deviate  very  widely  from  the  required  posi- 
tion. If  we  take  as  before  the  parallel  of  36^  to  represent  the 
line  in  question,  we  shall  find  that  it  passes  a  very  few  miles 
to  the  north  of  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  and  after  trayers- 
ing  the  mountain  regions  of  Koordistan  and  the  plains  of 
Media,  passes  within  less  than  a  degree  north  of  the  Pyl» 
CaspiaB,  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Hindoo  Eoosh,  where  it  was  traversed  by  Alexander.*  From 
this  point  indeed  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalayas  trends 
away  rapidly  to  the  south-east — a  isuct  of  which  Eratosthenes 
was  wholly  ignorant.  He  accordingly  regarded  the  mountain 
chain  as  still  preserving  its  direction  from  west  to  east,  in 
accordance  with  the  supposed  course  of  the  Granges,  which  was 
believed  by  all  the  Greek  geographers  at  this  period  to  hold 
a  due  easterly  course  to  its  outflow  in  the  eastern  ocean* 

§  22.  The  distances  as  computed  by  Eratosthenes  along  this 
main  parallel  were :  from  Issus  to  the  Euphrates  1300  stadia  ;* 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pylse  Caspise  10,000  stadia ;  thence 
to  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  14,000 ;  and  bom  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges  16,000  stadia.'  These  distances  were 
almost  all  based  upon  the  itineraries  of  Alexander  and  his 
generals,  or,  in  the  case  of  India,  upon  those  which  had  been 
furnished  to  Seleucus.  They  therefore  inevitably  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  Uinera/ry  distances,  con- 
verted into  rectilinear  ones,  and  laid  down  on  the  map  as 
such,  without  attempting  to  correct  them  either  by  observa- 
tions of  longitude,  or  by  any  trigonometrical  measurements, 
neither  of  which  were  at  the  command  of  the  Greek  geo- 


*  The  parallel  of  36°  actually  passes 
about  50  miles  sonth  of  the  Gasplaii 
8ea,  and  the  same  distance  soutii  of 
Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactia.  It  is  just 
about  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the  city 
founded  by  Alexander  at  the  foot  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  may  very  probably 
have  been  the  point  intended  by  Era- 
tosthenes under  the  vag^e  general 
designation  of  *'  the  Indian  Oauoasus.'' 


*  No  indication  is  here  given  of  the 
point  on  the  Euphrates  intended ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  Thi^iMaons  is  meant 
as  bemg  the  customary  place  of  passage. 
In  that  case  the  distance  is  almost  pre- 
cisely correct,  as  measured  on  the  map 
in  a  direct  line,  without  any  allowanoe 
for  itinerary  excess. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  i.  4,  §  5,  p.  64. 
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grapher.  The  oonsequence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  distances  greatly  exceed  the  trath,  and  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  in  this  instance  the  error  is  far  greater 
than  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean.®  But 
defective  as  were  the  materials  at  the  command  of  Era- 
tosthenes for  all  this  part  of  Asia,  they  were  nevertheless 
considered  so  valuable  that  two  centuries  later  Strabo  was 
still  content  implicitly  to  follow  him,  because  he  could  obtain 
no  better  information.* 

The  whole  sum  of  the  distances  thus  computed  by  Era- 
tosthenes for  the  length  of  the  habitable  world,  from  the 
Sacred  Promontory  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  India  gave  a 
result  of  70,800  stadia.  To  this  he  added  2000  stadia  more  to 
the  west  of  the  Sacred  Promontory — apparently  with  the  view 
of  allowing  for  the  supposed  projection  of  the  coast  of  Gaul 
beyond  that  of  Spain  ^ — ^and  again  5000  more  to  the  eastward, 
where  he  considered  the  extreme  point  of  India  to  project  to 
the  south-east,  so  as  to  be  3000  stadia  east  of  the  extremity  of 
his  main  parallel.  By  these  additions  he  attained  a  total  sum 
of  77,800  stadia ;  thus  making  the  length  slightly  to  exceed 
twice  the  assumed  breadth.^ 


*  In  attempting,  howeTor,  to  com- 
pare these  distanoee  with  the  reality 
we  labour  under  the  great  diiBcnlty  it 
not  knowing  the  precise  line  of  route 
along  which  they  were  measured ;  and 
any  line  of  march  likely  to  be  followed 
by  an  army  would  of  necessity  be  ex- 
tremely circuitous.  The  direct  distance, 
as  measured  on  the  map  from  Thap- 
sacus  to  the  Pylce  Gaspice  but  little 
exceeds  620  O.  miles  or  6200  stadia : 
while  that  from  the  Pyl»  to  Alexandria 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  gives  only 
about  9700.  miles  or  9700  stadia.  The 
excess  of  the  itinerary  distances  em- 
ployed by  Eratosthenes  amounts  there- 
fore in  the  one  case  to  more  than  two 
Bevenths,  in  the  other  to  nearly  tteo 
fifths  of  the -whole.  The  whole  interval 
in  Umaitude  betWeen  the  Gulf  of  Issus 
and  the  foot  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
which  was  what  he  in  reality  was 
attempting  to  estimate,  is  in  fact  only 


about  88®,  which  in  lai  86°  is  equiva- 
lent to  1600  O.  miles,  or  16,000  stadia, 
instead  of  25,800  stadia,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  computation  of  Eratos- 
thenes. 

oh  T^if  ixoiiiif  ri  X^iy  fi4\rtor  W9p\ 
o^rAy.    Strabo,  xv.  2,  §  8,  p.  728. 

'  He  conceived,  in  aoo(ndance  with 
the  erroneous  view  universally  enter- 
tained in  his  time,  that  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (Gape  St.  Vincent)  was  the 
most  westerly  point  of  Spain  :  but  he 
supposed,  still  more  erroneously,  that 
the  promontory  of  Galbium,  the  western- 
most point  of  Gaul — which  evidently 
corresponds  with  one  of  the  headlan<js 
of  Finisterre  in  Brittany— extended 
still  further  to  the  west.  This  idea 
was  apparently  derived  Iram  Pytheas. 
(See  Chapter  XV.  p.  593.) 

*  It  is  curious  that  this  assumption 
had  come  to  be  regarded  so  completely 
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§  23.  Eratosthenes  undoubtedly  oonceiyed,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevalent  belief  in  his  day,  that  the  Ocean  was  found 
immediately  to  the  east  of  India,  and  that  the  Ganges  flowed 
directly  into  it.  Just  to  the  north  of  the  Granges  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Imaus,  which  he  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Indian  Caucasus  and  the  Taurus,  descended 
(according  to  his  ideas)  to  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  the  name  of  Tamarus  to  the 
headland  which  formed  the  termination  of  this  great  range.' 
From  that  point  he  supposed  the  coast  to  trend  away  towards 
the  north-west,  so  as  to  surround  the  great  unknown  tracts 
of  Scythia  on  the  north,  but  sending  in  a  deep  inlet  to  the 
south  which  formed  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Of  the  northern  shores  of  Asia  or  Europe  he  had  really  no 
more  knowledge  than  Herodotus,  but,  unlike  that  historian,  he 
assumed  the  fact  that  both  continents  were  bounded  by  the 
Ocean  on  the  north ;  a  fact  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in 
a  sense  so  widely  different  from  that  supposed  by  Eratosthenes 
that  it  can  hardly  be  held  as  justifying  his  theory.  In  fact 
the  conclusion  of  Eratosthenes  was  mainly  based  upon  the 
erroneous  belief  that  the  Caspian  communicated  with  the 
Ocean  to  the  north  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Persian  Gulf 
did  to  the  south ;  a  view  which  was  adopted  by  all  geographers 
for  a  period  of  three  centuries,  on  the  authority  of  Patrocles.^ 

It  was  doubtless  from  the  same  authority  that  Eratosthenes 
derived  his  statement  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the  outflow  into  it  of  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  laxartes^  which  he  asserts  in  a  remarkably  distinct 
and  positive  manner."    Yet  the  erroneous  idea  of  its  com- 


as an  admitted  prinoipie,  that  Strabo 
treats  it  aa  a  matter  of  ooorse  that 
Eratosthenes,  having  fallen  into  error 
with  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
known  world,  mugt  neoesMrily  be  wrong 
in  respect  to  the  length  also :  for  that 
it  was  a  fact  agreed  npon  by  aU  the 
best  authorities  that  the  length  was 
more  than  double  the  breadth  (i.  4,  §  5, 
p.  64).    Eratosthenes  therefore  having. 


as  Strabo  considered,  exaggerated  the 
breadtti  by  carrying  Thule  to  so  high 
a  latitude,  was  compelled  to  give  an 
undue  extension  to  the  length  slso,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  assumed  propor- 
tion between  the  two, 
»  Note  B,  p.  666. 

*  See  Chapter  XIV.  p.  574. 

*  He  stated  that  the  part  of  the 
circumference  of  the  Caspian  **  which 
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munication  with  the  Ocean  to  the  north  sufficiently  shows  how 
far  from  trustworthy  the  information  possessed  by  the  Greeks 
really  was,* 

§  24.  EUs  ideas  of  the  geographical  position  and  configura- 
tion of  India  were  in  great  measure  erroneous.  He  conceived 
it  indeed  to  be  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  he  even  knew  that 
the  two  sides  which  enclosed  the  southern  extremity  were 
longer  than  the  other  two.  But  as  he  supposed  the  range  of 
Imaus  that  bounded  the  country  to  the  north  to  have  its 
direction  from  west  to  east,  while  the  Indus  flowed  from  north 
to  south,  he  was  obliged  to  shift  round  the  position  of  his 
rhomb,  so  as  to  bring  the  other  two  sides  approximately  parallel 
to  the  two  thus  assumed.  Hence  he  conceived  the  projecting 
angle  of  India  to  have  a  direction  towards  the  south-east, 
instead  of  the  south,  and  even  (as  we  have  already  seen)  sup- 
posed it  to  advance  farther  towards  the  east  than  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  He  appears  in  fact  to  have  obtained — probably 
from  the  information  collected  by  Patrocles — a  correct  general 
idea  of  the  great  projection  of  India  in  a  southerly  direction 
towards  Gape  Gomorin,  but  was  unable  to  reconcile  this  with 
his  previously  conceived  notions  as  to  its  western  and  northern 
boundaries,  and  was  thus  constrained  altogether  to  distort  its 
position  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  what  he  regarded  as 
established  conclusions.  It  was  doubtless  from  the  same 
source  that  he  had  learnt  the  name  of  the  Goniaci,  as  the 
people  inhabiting  this  southernmost  point  of  India ;  ^  a  name 
which  henceforward  became  generally  received,  with  slight 
modifications,  by  ancient  geographers. 

He  was  familiar  also  with  the  name  of  Taprobane,  which 


was  weU  known  to  the  Greeks"  (rhr 
^^  r&ff  *ZWi^¥co¥  yyApifiov)  was  5400 
stadia  in  extent;  that  from  thenoe 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Anariaci  (  ? ), 
the  Mardi,  and  Hyrcanians  (u  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxui  was  4800  stadia ;  and 
ihettce  to  (he  laxartet  2400  ( Btrabo,  zi. 
6,  §  1,  p.  507).    Patrocles  bad  stated 


the  latter  distance  at  80  parasangs  (Id. 
XL  11,  §  5\  which  exactly  coincides 
with  the  distance  given  07  Eratos- 
thenes. 

*  To  this  may  be  added  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  river  Volga,  the 
name  of  which  is  first  found  in  Ptolemy. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  689. 
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had  indeed  been  known  to  the  Greeks  since  the  days  of  Alex- 
ander, but  his  ideas  of  its  position  were  extremely  erroneous, 
as  he  placed  it  south  of  the  headland  of  the  C!oniaci  (Cape 
Comorin),  at  a  distance  of  seven  days'  voyage  from  the  main 
land,  and  extending  for  a  space  of  8000  stadia  in  length, /ram 
east  to  wed,  towards  the  extreme  point  of  the  Cinnamon  Begion 
on  the  coast  of  Africa."  At  the  same  time  he  placed  the  two 
(as  already  noticed)  in  the  same  latitude,  as  the  most  southerly 
regions  of  the  inhabited  world. 

§  25.  Imperfect  as  was  the  geographical  knowledge  of  India 
possessed  by  Eratosthenes,  it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  later 
geographer,  until  after  the  time  of  Strabo.  He  was  also  the 
first  to  bring  together  anything  like  definite  information  with 
regard  to  Arabia,  a  country  which  on  accoimt  of  its  proximity 
to  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  attract  in  a  high  degree  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Greeks  under  the  Ptolemies.  We  have  seen  that 
Alexander,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  preparing  a  voyage 
of  discovery  for  the  circumnavigation  of  the  great  peninsula 
of  Arabia.  The  project  thus  interrupted  was  not  resumed  by 
any  of  his  successors;  but  although  we  have  no  account  of 
any  regular  expedition  by  which  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  were  examined  and  surveyed,  in  the  manner  that  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  that  of  the  Euphrates 
had  been  by  Nearchus,  there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  cir- 
cumnavigation had  been  accomplished.  It  is  probable  indeed 
(as  has  been  already  shown)  that  the  Greek  traders  from 
Alexandria  did  not  usually  extend  their  voyages  beyond  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  few  more  adventurous  spirits  having  con- 
tinued them  to  the  Persian  GuK,  or  even  to  India  itself.*  But 
even  if  this  navigation  were  in  practice  confined  to  native 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xv.  1,  p.  690. 

*  The  voyage  of  Kudoxus,  who  un- 
doubtedly visited  India  in  person,  did 


not  take  place  tiU  after  the  time  of 
Eratosthenes. 
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traders  from  the  Sabsean  ports,  it  would  doubtless  be  easy  for 
the  Greeks  to  obtain  from  them  sufficient  information  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  general  way  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  The  fact  that  it  presented  no  very  serious  diffi- 
culties to  the  navigator  was  in  any  case  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  existence  of  this"  trade.  Hence  Eratosthenes  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  arriving  at  a  general  notion  of  Arabia  so  far  as  the 
sea-coasts  were  concerned. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  interior  of  that  coimtry 
presented  the  same  obstacles  to  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
in  ancient  times  that  they  have  continued  to  do  down  to  our 
own  days.  But  the  proximity  of  two*  such  flourishing  and 
civilized  states  as  the  Egyptian  monarchy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Syrian  monarchy,  with  its  seat  at  Babylon  or  Seleucia, 
on  the  other,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  considerable  influence 
even  on  the  wild  tribes  of  Arabia.  In  consequence  of  this  we 
find  that  a  considerable  commerce  had  developed  itself,  which 
was  carried  on  by  caravans  across  the  deserts  from  one  side 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other.  Thus  Gerrha,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  already  become  an  important 
centre  of  trade;  the  spices  and  other  productions  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Africa  being  brought  thither  by  caravans,  and  afterwards  sent 
on  from  thence  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia.^  These  caravans 
took  forty  days  for  the  overland  journey  from  Hadramaut.^ 
Other  similar  caravans  carried  on  the  communication  from 
^lana,  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Bed  Sea  (now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Akabah),  through  the  western  portions  of 
Arabia,  and  reached  the  district  of  the  Mina^ans  in  seventy  days, 
^lana  was  the  port  of  Petra,  which  seems  to  have  been  already 
rising  into  importance  as  an  emporium  of  trade :  and  from 
thence  other  caravans  boldly  struck  across  the  desert  direct  to 
Babylon,  a  distance  estimated  by  Eratosthenes  at  5600  stadia.^ 

§  26.  His  general  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 

*  Eratosthcn.  ap.  Strab.  zvi.  3,  p.  766. 
»  Ibid.  4.  §  4,  p.  768.  '  Ibid.  §  2,  p.  767. 
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Arabia  is  very  correct.  The  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula, 
bordering  on  Judaea  and  Coele  Syria,  were  barren  and  sandy,  pro- 
ducing only  a  few  palm-trees,  thorny  acacias  and  tamarisks,  and 
devoid  of  running  water,  but  having  wells  from  distance  to  dis- 
tance. The  inhabitants  were  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  dwelling 
in  tents  and  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  camels.  The  more 
southern  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  felt  the  influence 
of  the  ocean,  and  were  subject  to  periodical  rains  in  summer, 
were  fertile  and  produced  abundance  both  of  grain  and  cattle.^ 
This  portion  of  Arabia  was  divided  into  four  districts,  inhabited 
by  four  principal  tribes :  the  Minaeans  adjoining  the  Bed  Sea, 
whose  chief  city  was*  Cama  or  Camana ;  the  Sabaeans,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba ;  the  Catabanians,  extending  to  the  Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandeb ;  and  the  Chatramotitae,  the  furthest  to  the 
east,  whose  capital  was  Sabata.*  The  name  of  this  last  people 
is  evidently  still  retained  in  that  of  Hadramaut ;  of  the  others, 
the  Minasans  were  apparently  the  occupants  of  the  Hedjaz : 
while  the  Sabaeans  unquestionably  held  the  fertile  district  of 
Yemen,  the  chief  city  of  which  retained  the  name  of  Mareb 
till  a  late  period.  The  site  of  the  Cattabanians  is  clearly  indi- 
cated, but  their  name  is  otherwise  little  known.  According  to 
Eratosthenes  their  territory  produced  frankincense,  while  myrrh 
was  brought  from  that  of  the  Chatramotitae,'  both  of  which 
were  important  articles  of  export ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  aromatic  spices  were  in  reality  brought 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  the  cinnamon  for 
which  it  was  famous.^ 

§  27.  No  settlements  had  been  formed  by  the  Egyptian 


*  There  was  however  one  remarkable 
exception.  It  is  straDg^  to  find  him 
statlnff  that  these  more  fertile  regions 
of  Arabia  possessed  abundance  of  cattle 
and  beasts,  except  hortesy  mules,  and 
Bwine  (Stra^K),  xvi.  4,  §  2,  ^<nci/iyuir»v 
re  iu^Bovidy  w\^¥  'Iwirmv  Mi  fifii6iwv  koI 
{Up),  Nor  is  there  any  allusion  to 
horses  being  more  frequent  among  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  interior. 

*  Eratosthen.  ap.  Strab.  xyI.  4,  §  2. 


•  Id.  ibid.  4,  S  4. 

'  It  may  be  observed  that  NeardiaaL 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  headland 
of  Maoeta— the  easternmost  promontory 
of  Arabia — was  told  that  it  vras  from 
Vienoe  (i,e,  ftom  Arabia)  that  et's»fiaiiMm 
and  other  similar  productions  (rh,  Kufd" 
/jLUftd  Tff  acol  iKkoL  rotovr^powu)  were 
conveyed  to  Babvlon  and  Assyria 
(Arrian,  Imitca,  c.  82,  §  7). 
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monarchs  upon  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  but  the 
African  side  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been  lined  by  an 
almost  continuous  chain  of  trading  stations,  forming  permanent 
settlements,  though  prevented  by  the  barrenness  of  the  ad- 
joining tracts  from  ever  rising  into  colonies  of  importance. 
Hence  Eratosthenes  was  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
dimensions  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which  he  describes  as  extending 
9000  stadia  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  adjoining  Heroopolis  (the 
Gulf  of  Suez)  to  the  station  of  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  and  4500 
from  thence  to  the  Straits.  Both  statements  are  yery  fair 
approximations,  the  former,  however,  somewhat  exceeding,  while 
the  latter  rather  falls  short  of,  the  truth.^  He  also  estimated 
the  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Cinnamon  Begion  (Cape  Guardafui)  at  5000 
stadia — a  very  close  approach  to  the  truth.  But  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  that 
point,  which  indeed  continued  until  long  after  to  be  the 
farthest  limit  of  Greek  navigation  in  that  direction." 

§  28.  We  have  already  seen  how  greatly  the  knowledge  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  had  advanced 
under  the  Ptolemies.  This  was  in  part  the  consequence  of  direct 
exploration  from  Egypt,  but  still  more  from  the  establishment  of 
a  comparatively  civilized  state  at  Meroe,  which  carried  on  con- 
siderable intercourse  both  up  and  down  the  river.  It  is 
evident  also  that  Meroe  maintained  direct  communication  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  from  which  it  was  distant  only  ten  or  twelve  days' 
journey  :^  and  it  was  this  communication  that  enabled  Eratos- 


*  Ibid.  §  4,  768.  He  appears,  how- 
ever, in  oue  respect  to  have  formed  an 
erroneous  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  he  oonceived  to  have  a 
direction  nearly  due  N.  and  8.  from 
Heroopolis  to  Ptolemais  Epitheras, 
and  thence  to  trend  away  to  the  S.E. 
The  general  direction  of  this  vast  inlet 
is  in  reality  remarkably  uniform 
throughout  its  whole  length  from 
N.N.W.  to  8.S.E.  But  the  notion 
entertained    by   Eratostlienes   of   its 


forming  a  considerable  bend  or  elbow 
ttt  the  point  mentioned,  was  received 
by  all  ancient  geographers  down  even  to 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

*  Thus  Strabo,  writing  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Artemidorus,  a  century  later 
than  Eratosthenes,  speaks  of  the  coast 
towards  the  south,  after  doubling  the 
Southern  Horn  (Cape  Guardafui),  as 
wholly  unknown  (p.  774). 

^  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  zvii.  1,  p.  786. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  regular 
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thenes  to  connect  his  obsenratioiis  on  the  Upp»  Nfle  with 
those  on  the  Bed  Sea^  where  he  placed  Ptolemais  Epitheias  on 
the  same  parallel  with  Meroe.  At  the  same  time  he  correctly 
placed  Meroe  itself  at  just  about  the  same  distance  firom  Syene 
that  the  latter  was  from  Alexandria.'  With  the  intermediate 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Nile  he  was  well  acquainted,  and 
described  clearly  the  great  bend  made  by  the  river  between 
Meroe  and  the  Second  Cataract — ^an  important  feature  in  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  Africa,  which  has  only  become  known 
to  modem  geographers  in  quite  recent  times.' 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  Eratosthenes  of  the  relations 
between  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries  was  not  indeed,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out,^  altogether  free  from  confusion, 
arising  principally  from  the  different  names  given  by  the 
native  tribes  to  the  different  branches  of  the  river,  and  even  to 
different  portions  of  the  main  stream.  But  with  due  allowance 
for  this  source  of  error  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  was  not  only  superior  to  that  of  any 
ancient  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  was  much 
more  correct  than  that  possessed  by  modem  geographers  until 
a  very  recent  period.*  Thus  he  clearly  understood  that  the 
so-called  "island"  of  Meroe  was  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  easternmost  of  which  was  the  Astaboras  (still 
called  the  Atbara),  and  the  westernmost  the  Astapus,  though 
according  to  others  its  proper  name  was  the  Astasobas,  while 


caravan  trade  from  Snakin  to  Berber 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kile,  jnst 
below  its  confluence  with  the  Atlnra, 
and  about  60  G.  miles  below  Meroe. 

'  This  was  probably  derived  from 
the  astronomical  determination  of  its 
position  already  referred  to  (see  Note  A). 
But  there  must  have  been  at  this 
period  a  more  direct  caravan  route  in 


remarkable  bend  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia 
here  described  by  Eratosthenes  was 
first  verified  in  modem  times  by  the 
information  procured  by  Burckhardt " 
(Journal  of  Oeogr.  8oe,  vol.  ii.  p.  24). 

*  Chapter  XV.  p.  684. 

*  M.  Gossellin,  writing  near  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  observes :  '*  Quant 
an  Nil,  Eratosthenes  d^crit  la  partia 


use,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  '  snp^eure  de  son  cours  avec  asses  d*ez- 

without  following  the  circuitous  course  |  actitude  pour  que,  depuis  son  sitele,  on 

of  the  Nile,  and  this  would  afford  the  >  n'ait  rien  eu  d'lmportant  k  y  ajouter,  ni 

means  of  direct  measurement,  or  rather  k  y  oorriger  '*  {Wdgraphie  aet  Qree$ 

computation  of  the  distance.  '•  analyUe,  p.  21).    This  first  volume  of 

'  Colonel  Leako  observes  that  ^'  the  his  work  was  published  in  1790. 
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the  name  of  Astapos  properly  belonged  to  another  branch 
which  flowed  from  certain  lakes  to  the  south,  and  formed  in 
fact  the  main  and  direct  stream  of  the  Nile  itself.*  We  have 
here  a  distinct  indication  of  the  White  Nile,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  another  '^island" 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams,  higher  up  than  that 
of  Meroe,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Sembritae,  the  descend- 
ants of  an  Egyptian  colony.  This  can  clearly  be  no  other  than 
the  district  of  Sennaar,  comprised  between  the  two  main 
branches  of  the  river,  the  Blue  and  White  Nile.^ 

Of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia  on  the  contrary  he  appears 
to  have  had  no  knowledge;  though  he  was  certainly  not 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  mountains  in  that  direction,  and 
correctly  ascribed  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile  to  the 
regular  rains  that  fell  in  these  elevated  regions  within  the 
tropics."  This  theory  indeed  appears  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  in  his  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  everything  points  to  the  informa- 
tion of  Eratosthenes  having  been  derived  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  itself,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case 
where  a  civilized  community  was  once  established  so  far  up 
the  nfei  as  Meroe :  while  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  at  a  much 


*  Eratosthen.  ap.  Strab.  zvii.  i.  p. 
786.  rhif  8i  'Aardwovw  AWor  cTvcu, 
p4ovTa  Ifff  rtywf  Xifumv  kmh  fi§<niftfipias, 
Kol  (rx<8^y  T^  Kor*  Muop  irAfia  rov 
Nff(Xov  rovror  mntir.  Thifl  notice  ap- 
pears to  me  ooncluaive  againfit  the 
theory  of  Mr.  Oooley  {Claudius  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  Svo.  Lond.  1854),  who 
maintains  that  the  ancients  were  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with  the  White 
Nile,  and  that  all  their  accounts  of  its 
upper  course  refer  exclusively  to  the 
Blue  Nile  or  Abyssinian  river. 

Apart  from  the  direct  testimony  of 
Eratostheuets  it  is  most  improbable  that 
the  Greeks  of  the  second  century  b.o., 
to  whom  Meroe  was  as  familiar  as 
Khartoum  is  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
should  not  have  known  of  the  union  of 
the  two  great  streams,  little  more  than 


100  miles  above  it. 

The  lakes  (xf/tnu)  from  which  it  was 
supposed  to  flow,  probably  referred  to 
the  vast  marshes  which  it  forms  above 
lat  10^.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
rumour  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Nyanza  had  reached  his  ears. 

'  The  comparative  civilization,  and 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts,  possessed 
by  the  natives  of  Scnnaar  at  the  present 
day,  as  compared  with  the  other  native 
tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
is  supposed  by  some  modem  writers  to 
be  derived  from  their  Egyptian  de- 
scent. See  Gooley*s  work  above  cited 
(pp.  22,  28)  and  the  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

*  r^r  8^  wK^ptttruf  tsbrov  robs  Stptttovs 
6ftfipovs  wapainct^(9ty.  Strabo,2.o.  Pro- 
cJus  ad  Flatonie  Timmum^  p.  37. 
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later  period,  seems  to  have  derived  his  accounts  as  to  the  npper 
course  of  the  river  from  the  Bed  Sea.  Hence  arises  in  part  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  two  authors.  But  the  statements 
of  Eratosthenes,  taken  by  themselves,  are  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible. 

He  was  also  the  first  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Nubians 
(Nov^Siu),  whom  he  describes  as  occupying  the  country  on  the 
west  of  the  Nile,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Meroe  to  the  bend 
of  the  river.  They  were  a  great  nation,  not  subject  to  the 
^Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  but  forming  numerous  petty  sovereignties 
of  their  own.* 

§  29.  Of  the  rest  of  Africa  Eratosthenes  probably  knew  little, 
if  anything,  more  than  was  already  known  to  Herodotus.  But 
as  no  extracts  have  been  preserved  to  us  from  this  part  of  his 
work,  we  can  only  infer  that  he  furnished  no  information 
beyond  what  was  in  the  possession  of  all  later  geographers. 
In  one  respect  however  he  was  certainly  better  informed  than 
many  of  his  successors, — that  he  mentioned  the  island  of  Oeme, 
and  many  other  Phoenician  settlements  beyond  the  Columns  of 
Hercules,  on.  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  His  knowledge  of  these 
was  probably  derived  from  Carthaginian  sources  ^ :  but  as  the 
settlements  themselves  had  disappeared  at  a  later  period,  the 
fact  of  their  existence  was  disbelieved,  and  the  statements  of 
Eratosthenes  were  summarily  rejected  by  Artemidorus  and 
Strabo.^ 


•  Ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786.  Accord- 
ing to  Bfr.  Gooley  (ClaudiuB  Ptolemy 
aful  the  Nile,  p.  41)  the  name  of 
Nubians,  wbich  is  not  a  native  appel- 
lation, was  at  first  applied  only  to  the 
natives  of  Koidofan  (immediately  west 
of  Sennaar),  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that  that  people  occupied  the 
lower  districts  between  Meroe  and  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt  This  would  be 
entirely  in  aooordanoe  with  the  state- 
ment of  Eratosthenes,  as  cited  by 
Strabo. 

*  The  voyage  of  Hanno  had  unques- 
tionably ta^en  place  long  before  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes ;  but  we  have  no 


means  of  judging  whether  it  was 
known  to  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 
No  allusion  to  it  is  found  in  Strabo ; 
unless  it  be  assumed  to  be  the  autho- 
rity referred  to  in  the  next  note. 

*  Strabo^  L  p.  47  (compare  xviL  p. 
829).  wtwUrrwuKt  8i  Mil  wtpl  rAv  f^m 
<mi\&¥  *Hpaic\tU»y  woWots  fivOii^terif 
Kfprtitf  re  iniiro¥  «cal  AXXout  r^vovi  ^i«- 
/idiwTf  robs  lafia^uv  wwX  Btuanuiitnvs. 
The  disappearance  of  such  a  settlemost 
as  Oeme  is  readily  explained  by  the 
parallel  case  of  Arguin,  a  barren  island 
on  the  same  line  of  coast,  occupied  by 
the  Portuguese  for  a  period  of  centuries, 
and  which  at  one  time  carried  on  a 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  Africa  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  to  the  south,  in  accordance  with  the  notion 
preyalent  in  his  time ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already 
held  by  Alexander  himself.  This  much  might  be  clearly  in- 
ferred from  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  Atlantic,  as  applied  to 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  we  are  distinctly  told  that  he  regarded 
the  whole  surrounding  ocean  as  continuous,  so  that  the  Western 
Ocean  and  the  Erythraean  were  parts  of  the  same  sea.^  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  attempted  to  support  this  theoretical 
conclusion  by  a  reference  to  known  facts,  and  we  must  there- 
fore infer  that  he  attached  no  value  to  the  alleged  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  by  order  of  Necho.* 

§  30.  In  the  absence  of  the  original  work  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  judge  how  far  Eratosthenes  entered  into  a  detailed 
geographical  account  of  the  various  countries  of  which  he 
spoke :  but  as  his  whole  treatise  on  geography  was  comprised 
in  only  three  books,  and  the  third  of  these  alone  was  devoted 
to  what  can  be  strictly  called  geographical  details^  it  is  evident 
that  any  such  review  must  have  been  very  brief  and  summary. 
As  far  as  the  fragments  preserved  enable  us  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture, it  would  appear  that  he  certainly  gave  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the  coasts,"  as  well  as 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior ;  and  he  undoubtedly  added  some 
notices  of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country,  or  the 
manners  and  character  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  principally  confined  to  the  more  remote  and 
less  known  regions  of  the  world.  His  object  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  rather  to  present  a  general  picture  of  the  world 
as  then  known,  than  an  elaborate  geographical  description  of 


cousiderable  trade,  but  is  now  utterly 
desolate  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
Arab  flahermen. 

»  Strabo,  i,  3,  §  13,  p.  56.  <cai  7^ 
jurr*  avrhy  *EpQT0(rB4yfi  rV  iitrhs  Od\ar' 
ray  iwcuray  iritppovw  cTvoi,  Aorc  md  r^v 
*Effrr4pioif    jcol    riftf  *Zpv$piuf    9dKcerrw 

*  See  Chapter  YIIL  sect.  2. 


*  It  was  evidently  in  this  part  of  his 
work  that  be  made  so  much  use  of  that 
of  his  predecessor  Timosthenes,  that 
he  la  accused  by  Marcianus  of  Heraclea 
of  having  plundered  it  bodily  (Marcian. 
EpU,  Artemidor,  §  3.  *Eparo<r$4yris  H 
6  KvfniycuoSj  ohK  om  rl  iroBiiv^  rh  TtfUMT- 
e4povs  fur4ypca^§  fiifi\loy,  fipax4a  rurii 
Tpoir$9\s),    See  Chapter  XV.  p.  588. 
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the  different  coantries  of  which  it  was  composed.  All  such 
details  could  be  easily  filled  in  at  a  subsequent  time,  if  the 
general  outlines  were  correctly  drawn.  The  object  of  Eratos^ 
thenes  was  to  lay  a  secure  foundation  upon  which  succeeding 
geographers  could  build:  and  so  successfully  did  he  execute 
this  task,  considering  the  materials  at  his  disposition,  that  the 
map  of  the  world,  as  laid  down  by  him,  received  scarcely  any 
material  improvement  until  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

§  81.  Another  part  of  the  system  of  Eratosthenes,  concerning 
which  we  have  very  imperfect  information,  is  his  division  of  the 
inhabited  world  into  sections,  to  which  he  gave  the  strange 
designation  of  Sphragides  (a'<f>parfiS€s;)9  or  *^  seals."  The  origin 
of  this  term  is  unknown,  and  it  was  not  adopted  by  any  other 
geographer.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  discern  what  was  the  purpose  of 
its  introduction,  or  the  nature  of  the  division  intended.  These 
sections  indeed  had  so  far  a  relation  to  the  fundamental  parallel 
of  latitude  drawn  by  Eratosthenes  in  the  manner  already 
described,  that  they  were  all  placed  to  the  north  or  south  of 
that  line,  so  that  it  should  form  (in  part  at  least)  one  of  their 
boundaries;  but  in  other  respects  they  were  very  irregular, 
being  neither  conterminous  with  countries,  nor  with  any  geo- 
metrical divisions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  first  section 
indeed  comprised  India  only,  and  would  therefore  answer  the 
first  condition.  The  second  also  might  be  thought  to  fulfil  the 
same  purpose,  though  much  less  perfectly :  it  comprised  Ariana, 
under  which  name  Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  included  (as 
was  done  by  Strabo  after  him),*  Aria,  Farthia,  Drangiana, 
Arachosia,  Gedrosia  and  Carmania,  or  all  the  provinces  from 
the  Indus  to  the  firontiers  of  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  This 
section  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Pylae  Caspiae  to  the  frontier  of  Carmania  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  Eratosthenes  conceived  as  situated  on  the 


*  strabo,  indeed,  in  the  desoription 
of  aU  these  countries,  their  boundaries 
and  extent,  distinctly  foUows  the  autho- 
rity of  Eratosthenes,  adding  that  he 


had  no  better  information  (ob  y^  fx^ 
§  8,  p.  728). 
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same  meridian.  Hence  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
would  be  approximately  parallel^^  and  the  whole  section  presents 
the  form^  roughly  taken,  of  a  parallelogram.  But  the  third 
section,  which  was  conceived  to  be  still  bounded  by  the  chain 
of  the  Taurus  on  the  north  (continued  in  a  supposed  straight 
line  from  the  Caspian  Gates),  and  by  the  imaginary  line  above 
described  on  the  east,  was  limited  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Armenian  mountains  (the  prolongation  of  Mount 
Taurus)  to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  and  then  down  that 
river  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here  we  find  no  apparent  connection  with  any  national 
divisions ;  while  the  approach  to  any  regularity  of  figure  is  of 
the  most  imperfect  description.  But  this  is  still  more  the  case 
with  the  fourth  section,  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  on  the  west, 
while  it  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  an  imaginary  line  across 
the  deserts  of  Arabia  from  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon.  It  thus  presented  something  like  a 
triangular  form,  having  its  base  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its 
vertex  on  the  Euphrates.  Unfortunately,  while  Strabo  goes 
into  a  long  and  tedious  discussion  of  the  boundaries  and  dimen- 
sions of  this  section,  he  has  omitted  to  continue  the  enumeration 
of  these  divisions,  so  that  we  are  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  sections  into  which  Eratosthenes 
subdivided  Africa  and  Europe,  as  well  as  Asia  north  of  the 
Taurus.®  In  the  absence  of  such  information  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  what  geographical  meaning  Eratosthenes  attached  to  the 
subdivisions  in  question,  or  what  purpose  they  were  intended 
to  serve. 

§  32.  On  one  subject,  which  occupied  an  important  place  in 


'  Eratosthenes,  as  we  have  ahready 
seen,  supposed  the  Indus  to  flow  from 
N.  to  B.,  while  the  Ganges  flowed  from 
W.  to  £.  For  this  be  was  censured  by 
Hipparohus,  who  maintained  that  the 
Indus  flowed  towards  the  south-east 
(Strabo,  ii.  1,  §  34,  ^.  87).  I  to  real 
course   deriateB   considerably  to   the 


teeitward  of  south,  so  that  its  mouth, 
taking  the  centre  of  the  Delta  as  such, 
is  situated  4)^  of  longitude  to  the  vtesi 
of  Attock. 

*  It  seems  probable  that  the  penin- 
sula of  Arabia  constituted  the  fifth 
Sphragis,  but  this  is  not  stated  by 
Strabo. 
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the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  in  those  of  many  of  his 
successors,  he  certainly  entertained  sounder  and  more  judicious 
views  than  most  of  the  Greek  geographers.  The  feeling  of 
blind  reyerence  for  Homer  and  his  works,  which  had  grown  up 
in  Greece  itself,  but  had  attained  to  a  still  higher  deyelop- 
ment  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  had  led  to  a  belief  that  his 
statements  were  to  be  received  with  deference  as  authorities 
not  only  in  matters  of  history  and  mythology,  but  on  questions 
of  geography  also.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  Greece  itself  and 
the  lands  immediately  adjoining,  where  the  accuracy  of  the 
long  array  of  names  exhibited  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships, 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  descriptive  epithets  so  often 
appended  to  them,  were  the  subject  of  well-merited  eulogy ;  • 
but  the  same  confidence  was  reposed  in  the  statements  of  the 
poet  concerning  the  more  remote  localities  described  in  the 
wanderings  of  Ulysses  and  Menelaiis,  and  even  in  his  casual 
notices  of  the  Ethiopians  and  Scythians.^ 

Eratosthenes  on  the  contrary  had  the  boldness  to  assert  that 
while  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  Greece  and  the  regions 
near  at  hand,  he  was  ignorant  of  those  more  remote :'  and  that 
his  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses,  interwoven  as  it  was 
with  obvious  fables,  that  no  one  could  dream  of  understanding 
in  their  literal  signification,  was  no  more  amenable  to  the  test 
of  geographical,  than  of  historical  truth.  He  appears  to  have 
given  especial  offence  by  saying  that  people  would  never  find 
out  the  real  localities  described  in  the  Odyssey — the  islands  of 
^olus,  Circe,  Calypso,  &c.,  until  they  found  out  the  cobbler 
who  had  sewn  up  the  bag  of  j^olus.^  All  these  localities  had, 
long  before  the  time  of  Eratosthenes,  been  identified  with  well- 
known  spots :  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  thus  pitched 
upon  naturally  clung  with  tenacity  to  the  supposed  traditions 


*  Bee  Chapter  III.  p.  42. 

1  This  tone,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  pervades  all  the  discussions 
of  Btrabo  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

*  Btrabo,  i.  2,  §  7,  p.  18.    'Axx*  oM 


clpi)«c(,  «cal  T&  4y  rots  'EXXivtriy,  itXXk  inU 
rw  ir6ppw  ToWk  A^f  i  «ca2  8«'  ijcp»0€(as 

'OflTlpOS. 

*  Stmbo,  i.  2,  §  15. 
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that  connected  them  with  the  works  of  the  great  poet.    The 
grammarians  and  critics  of  Alexandria  sought  to  support  these 
pretensions  by  the  most  far-fetched  interpretations,  and  had 
recourse  to  the  most  ingenious  deyices,  rather  than  own  that 
the  object  of  their  worship  could  have  been  ignorant  of  regions 
which  in  his  day  no  Greek  had  ever  visited ;  or  could  have 
given  the  reins  to  his  poetic  fancy,  without  troubling  himself 
about  geographical  accuracy.    Unfortunately  we  only  know 
the  views  of  Eratosthenes  from  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Strabo, 
who  has  undoubtedly  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  taken  little 
pains  to  do  justice  to  the  arguments  of  his  adversary  :  but  it  is 
clear  that  Eratosthenes  maintained  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
Homer,  as  of  all  other  poets,  was  to  delight  and  amuse,  rather 
than  to  instruct,  his  hearers,^  and  that  he  purposely  transferred 
the  fables  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  of  j^olus  and'  the  gloomy 
land  of  the  Cimmerians,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
unknown  regions  of  the  far  west,  that  he  might  freely  indulge 
his  fancy,  without  the  stem  restraint  of  reality.    In  these 
general  views  Eratosthenes  was  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  judgement  of  most  modem  critics  than  were  his  contem- 
poraries or  successors,  of  whom  Strabo  in  particular  attacks 
him  with  a  vehemence  worthy  of  an  orthodox  divine  assailing 
a  heretical  commentator.    But  such  sceptical  criticisms  evi- 
dently made  little  impression  on  the  Greeks  in  general :  even 
the  grave  and  sober-minded  Folybius  adhered  to  the  popular 
application  of  the  fables,  and  sought  to  explain  the  tales  of 
^olus  and  Scylla,  as  if  it  was  certain  that  Ulysses  had  really 
visited  the  Lipari  Islands  and  the  Straits  of  Messina.^    How 
far  Eratosthenes  carried  his  doubts  we  are  unable  to  determine, 
in  the  absence  of  the  original  work :  but  it  would  appear  that 
while  doing  full  justice  to  the  accuracy  of  Homer's  geography, 
as  far  as  related  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  he 
had  discarded  altogether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  as  un- 
worthy of  serious  consideration  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 


*  strabo,  i.  2,  §  3,  p.  15.  *  Polyh.  xxxiv.  2,  8,  ap.  Btrab.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

VOL.  I.  2  u 
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He  asserted  also  that  the  notices  of  Egypt  in  the  Odyssey 
showed  great  ignorance  of  that  country;  and  denied  that 
Homer  had  any  knowledge  of  the  voyage  of  Jason  and  the 
Argonauts  to  the  river  Phasis.*  For  both  these  assertions  he 
is  severely  taken  to  task  by  Strabo»  but  on  both  points  the 
verdict  of  any  impartial  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  be 
in  favour  of  Eratosthenes* 

§  33.  Physical  geography,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term, 
was  still  quite  in  its  infancy  in  the  days  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  did  much  to  impart  to  it  a  scientific 
character.  We  have  already  seen  indeed  that  in  treating  the 
mountain  chains  of  Asia  as  one  continuous  range,  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  Taurus,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having 
made  a  first  attempt,  however  rude,  at  that  systematic  descrip- 
tion of  mountain  ranges  to  which  we  now  give  the  name  of 
orography.  He  had  also,  as  already  stated,  arrived  at  a  sound 
conclusion  concerning  the  causes  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
— ^a  subject  that  must  naturally  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  geographer  resident  in  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  he  started 
a  strange  hypothesis,  that  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
were  carried  by  subterranean  channels  to  Coele  Syria,  and 
thence  again  underground  so  as  to  feed  the  streams  which 
broke  out  near  Bhinocorura  and  Mount  Casius.^ 

§  34.  Eratosthenes  also  adopted,  and  apparently  developed 
at  considerable  length,  an  idea  first  suggested  by  the  physical 
philosopher  Strato,"  that  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxine 
Seas  had  originally  no  outlet,  and  stood  in  consequence  at  a 
much  higher  level,  but  that  they  had  burst  the  barriers  that 


*  In  tho  last  of  these  views  he  was 
followed  by  Demetrius  of  Scepsis 
(8irabo,  i.  2,  p.  45).  The  arguments 
of  Strabo  on  the  other  side  are  confined 
to  the  repeated  assertion  ttiat  these 
were  facts  univendUv  admitted  (r&v  9h 

KM  robs  'Apyoradras  r&y  dfioKoyov 

'  Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  zvl  1,  §  12,  p. 
741.    Strabo  only  ventures  to  express 


a  doubt  concerning  this  extravagant 
suggestion  (oIk  oka  Zh  ci  vtSayAs 
^Xpiiictp), 

*  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  an  eminent 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  who  had  de- 
voted his  attention  so  particularly  to 
tlie  physical  branches  of  philosophy  aa 
to  be  currently  known  by  the  surname 
of  6  ^uiriK6s,  He  succeeded  Theo- 
phrastus  as  the  head  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  in  b.c.  287. 
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confined  them,  and  tlins  given  rise  to  the  Straits  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  Hellespont  and  that  of  the  Columns.  In  proof  of 
this  theory  he  alleged  the  presence  of  marine  shells  far  inland 
in  Libya,  especially  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  it,  as  well  as  the  deposits  and  springs 
of  salt  that  were  also  found  in  the  Libyan  deserts.^ 

Such  a  speculation  has  been  frequently  revived  in  more 
modem  times ;  ^  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation,  though  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  such 
violent  and  sudden  disruption  as  that  supposed  by  Strato  and 
Eratosthenes  could  have  actually  caused  the  formation  of  such 
straits  as  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles,  or  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Nor  can  the  occurrence  of  marine  remains,  regarded 
as  a  general  phenomenon^  be  ascribed  to  the  cause  in  question ; 
but  the  most  recent  geological  researches  have  all  tended  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  Libyan  desert,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  still  more  extensive  desert  of  the  Sahara,  was 
covered  by  the  sea  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  arguments  brought  forward 
by  Strato  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  was  the  existence  of  a 
submarine  ridge  or  bank,  extending  across  the  Straits  from 
Europe  to  Africa,  by  which,  as  he  contended,  the  two  had  been 
originally  united.'  Such  a  bank  really  exists,  though  at  so 
considerable  a  depth  as  to  render  it  remarkable  that  its 
existence  should  have  been  discovered  by  ancient  navigators.^ 
At  the  same  time  both  Strato  and  Eratosthenes  were  aware  of 
the  great  depth  of  certain  portions  of  the  Mediterranean, 
especially  the  Sicilian  and  Sardinian  seas — as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  great  basin.^ 


*  Strabo,  i.  3,  pp.  49,  50. 

^  See  Admiral  Smyth's  Mediter- 
ranean^  p.  114-122.  The  same  theory 
has  been  full^  developed  by  M.  Dureau 
de  la  Malle  in  his  work  entitled  Oeo- 

?raphie  Phynque  de  la  Mer  Noire,  de 
IfUerieur  de  VA/rimte,  etdela  Midi- 
ierran^ej  Svo,  Paris,  1807. 

*  iri  Kol  rvy  Pri  ra»»la  rtr   t^oKos 


AijS^y.    Strabo,  i.  p.  50. 

*  Smyth's  Afedtt0rranean,pp.l59,16O. 

^  Strabo,  L  3,  p.  50.  Posidcmins 
reported  the  Sardinian  Sea  to  be  the 
deepest  of  all,  and  to  attain  to  a  depth 
of  1000  fathoms.  Id.  p.  54.  Such  a 
statement  must,  however,  have  been 
merely  conjectural. 
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§  85.  We  learn  also  from  Strabo  that  Eratosthenes,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  world,  though  spherical,  was  not  exoMy  so, 
entered  into  a  long  enumeration  of  the  changes  of  its  surfjEice 
produced  by  the  action  of  water,  of  fire,  of  earthquakes,  yolcanic 
eruptions,  and  other  similar  causes.'  Though  Strabo  is  un- 
doubtedly right  in  regarding  the  effect  of  all  such  operations 
as  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  the  whole  earth,  it 
would  haye  been  very  interesting  to  haye  known  in  detail  the 
facts  cited  by  Eratosthenes,  and  the  view  which  he  took  of 
their  results.  But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  unfor- 
tunately know  his  arguments  only  through  the  criticisms  of 
his  adversaries.  We  learn  however  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  highest  mountains  did  not  exceed  ten  stadia  (6000 
feet)  in  perpendicular  altitude,*  a  conclusion  probably  based 
on  the  measurements  of  Dicsearchus  already  noticed. 


•  Strab.  ib.  p.  49. 

*  See  the  fragmenis  cited  from  Theon 
Alezandriniu  (p.  23)  and  Simplicius 


{ad  Arid,  de  Cailo,  ii.  p.  136)  by  BeBnk" 
hardy  in  his  £too8tA0nioa,  fr.  39,  p.  56. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  632. 

OBSEBYATIONS  OF  LATITUDE. 

Among  the  few  points  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  their 
latitudes  had  been  determined  by  direct  observation  were  Massilia 
and  Byzantium:  and  from  the  time  of  Hipparchos  onwards  it 
became  a  received  fact  among  geographers  that  they  were  in  the 
same  parallel  of  latitude^  though  there  is  really  a  difference  of  more 
than  two  degrees  between  them.  Yet  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Strabo  that  Hipparchus  himself  repaired  to  Byzantium  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  its  latitude,  and  found  his  gnomonic  observations 
to  coincide  with  that  of  Fy  theas  at  M^tssilia.  (Strabo,  i.  4,  §  4.  p.  63.) 
It  is  strange  that  in  this  instance  it  was  the  great  astronomer  that 
was  in  error,  while  the  observation  of  the  much-decried  Pytheas 
was  almost  precisely  correct.  Hence  Eratosthenes  and  his  suc- 
cessors who  accepted  the  conclusion  of  Pytheas  placed  Massilia 
very  nearly  in  its  true  position,  which  rendered  their  map  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  much  more  correct  than  that  of  Strabo : 
while  on  the  other  hand  Byzantium  was  pushed  up  far  to  the 
north  of  its  true  situation,  and  hence  the  map  of  the  adjoining 
regions  became  distorted  to  correspond  with  it. 

Again,  we  know  that  Eratosthenes  himself  made  corresponding 
observations  of  latitude  at  Bhodes  and  Alexandria,  (Strabo,  ii.  p. 
126)  and  the  oBtronofiiieal  result  of  these  observations  was  very 
nearly  correct,  though  he  was  led  into  error  in  computing  the 
distance  between  the  two  by  his  erroneous  estimate  of  700  stadia  to 
a  degree.  But  at  the  same  time  he  placed  a  point  so  well  known 
as  Athens  only  400  stadia  (40  minutes)  to  the  north  of  Bhodes, 
while  the  difference  between  the  two  really  exceeds  a  degree  and  a 
half.  On  the  other  hand  Eratosthenes  possessed  a  determination  of 
unusual  accuracy  for  the  latitude  of  MeroS,  which  he  placed  within 
less  than  half  a  degree  of  its  true  position.  For  this  observation 
he  was  indebted  to  a  certain  Philon,  who  had  himself  made  a  voyage 
up  the  Nile  to  Ethiopia,  where  he  had  observed  both  the  proportion 
of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow,  and  the  number  of  days  (45)  before 
the  summer  solstice,  when  the  sun  became  vertical.  (Strabo,  ii.  1, 
§  29,  p.  77.) 
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We  have  no  aocoiint  of  the  authority  on  which  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  were  placed  in  the  same  latitade  with  Bhodos :  but  it 
was  a  fortunate  circnmstance  that  these  two  extreme  points  shonld 
have  been  so  correctly  assigned,  while  intermediate  poeitions^  such 
as  Carthage  and  the  Straits  of  Messina,  were  placed  so  wide  of  their 
tme  position. 

In  the  case  of  Carthage,  as  already  observed,  the  erroneous 
latitade  assigned  to  it  was  based,  or  supposed  to  be  based,  upon 
direct  observation.  Thus  Btrabo  assumes,  or  refers  to  it  as  a  well- 
known  fact,  though  without  mentioning  his  authority,  that  the 
gnomon  there  was  to  its  shadow  as  eleven  to  seven  (ii.  5,  §  38,  p. 
133),  a  proportion  which  would  correspond  with  32^  3&  N.  latitude, 
about  4i  degrees  south  of  its  tme  position ! 


NOTE  B,  p.  635. 
oosselun's  theobt. 

According  to  M.  Gossellin  indeed  the  result  attained  by 
Eratosthenes  was  one  of  surprising  accuracy.  Assuming  that  the 
latter  was  employing  stadia  of  700  to  a  degree^  and  allowing  for 
the  proper  reduction  of  degrees  of  longitude  along  the  parallel 
of  36°  latitude,  he  arrives  at  the  remarkable  result  that  the  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  given  by  him  was  within  V  22',  or  less 
than  a  degree  and  a  half,  of  the  truth.  (O^ographie  des  Orees 
analyst  p.  40.)  So  striking  is  the  exactness  of  this  coincidence, 
that  M.  Gossellin  himself  observes  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Eratos- 
thenes himself,  as  it  proves  an  amount  of  mathematical  skill  and 
knowledge  &r  exceeding  that  possessed  by  any  Greek  in  his  day. 
Hence  he  is  driven  to  the  very  extraordinary  hypothesis  that 
Eratosthenes  derived  his  information  from  materials  which  he 
found  in  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  which  proceeded  from  an 
ancient  people  who  possessed  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  mathematical  geography  attested  by  such  a  result.  These 
materials  Eratosthenes  made  use  of  vtUhoui  underttanding  ikem  (!) : 
hence  he  fell  into  errors  which  require  to  be  explained  and  rectified 
before  we  can  do  justice  to  the  value  of  his  authorities.  (Ibid« 
pp.  43-50.) 

This  far-fetched  hypothesis  may  justly  be  discarded  without 
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farther  investigation,  as  resting  upon  no  substantial  basis  whatever. 
It  has  however  been  adopted  by  M.  Dnrean  de  la  Malle  (OSogr. 
Physique^  &c.  p.  147).  Bnt  it  must  be  observed  that  almost  all  the 
remarkable  instances  of  close  conformity  with  the  truth  produced 
by  M.  Gossellin  are  obtained  hy  more  or  less  altering  the  data  as 
given  by'  Strabo,  or  by  introducing  arbitrary  assumptions  of  his 
own.  Thus  when  he  proceeds  to  reckon  the  distance  from  the  Gulf 
of  Lssus  eastward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges — a  distance  which 
we  hvuno  Eratosthenes  to  have  computed  from  the  itinerary  measures 
of  the  marches  of  Alexander,  and  other  similar  materials  (Strabo), 
and  which  comes  out  in  M.  Gossellin's  hands  almost  as  exact  as 
that  frt)m  the  Sacred  Gape  to  the  Gulf  of  lssus,  this  coincidence 
results  in  great  part  from  his  reducing  the  number  of  itinerary 
stades  by  one-tenth,  and  by  his  arbitrarily  fixing  on  Chandemagore 
— ^which  is  more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea  and  not  on  the  Ganges 
at  all — as  the  point  to  compare  with  the  supposed  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  conceived  by  Eratosthenes  as  situated  on  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

M.  Gossellin  himself  remarks  that  aU  the  intermediate  distances 
given  by  Eratosthenes  are  inexact,  though  the  great  distances  (the 
sums  total)  are,  or  ought  to  he  considered  as  correct  (p.  45).  The 
first  admission  is  no  doubt  true,  but  the  second  is  only  attained  by 
a  series  of  arbitrary  changes  and  alterations  of  numbers,  which  are 
made  with  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  correct  result. 

We  have  seen  that  Eratosthenes  in  computing  700  stades  to  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle  was  not,  as  supposed  by  M.  Gossellin  (as 
well  as  D'Anville  and  many  other  modem  geographers)  employing 
a  different  stade  from  that  familiar  to  all  the  Greeks,  but  was  adopts 
ing  an  erroneous  calculaition  of  the  length  of  a  degree.  Hence  the 
assumption  that,  in  computing  distances  such  as  those  along  the 
line  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  prolongation  of  it  across  Asia, 
Eratosthenes  was  throughout  reckoning  by  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree,  is  wholly  without  foundation.  In  regard  to  the  first  indeed 
it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  following  Timosthenes,  from  whom 
we  know  him  to  have  borrowed  largely  [see  Chapter  XV.  p.  588]  ; 
while  the  latter  were  undoubtedly  taken  either  from  Patrocles  or 
from  the  authors  of  the  itineraries  of  Alexander.  Yet  all  these 
authors  wrote  before  any  one  had  heard  of  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree  and  were  merely  using  the  ordinary  Greek  stade  as  univer* 
sally  received.    It  must  be  added  that  though  Strabo  was  well 
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aoqtiainted  with  the  measnrement  of  the  earth's  oiroainference  by 
Eratosthenes,  and  with  the  resulting  value  of  its  snbdivisionB,  he 
has  nowhere  given  the  slightest  hint,  or  evidently  entertained  the 
least  suspicion,  that  that  author  in  his  numerous  statements  of 
distances  was  employing  any  other  stade  than  that  in  general  use 
among  all  the  Greeks. 


NOTE  C,  p.  639. 

SOUTHERN  LIMIT  OF  THE  HABITABLE  WORLD. 

The  calculation  by  which  this  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows. 
We  know  from  the  astronomical  writers,  Ptolemy  and  his  com- 
mentator Theon,  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  the  interval  between  the 
tropics  at  11  /  83ds  of  the  whole  meridian  circle,^  which  would  place 
the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  N.  latitude  23"  51'  20".  This  would 
give  in  round  numbers  16,700  stadia  between  the  tropic  and  the 
equator  (at  700  stadia  to  the  degree),  and  as  Eratosthenes  had 
reckoned  5000  stadia  from  Syene  to  Meroe,  and  3400  from  Meroe 
to  the  Land  of  Cinnamon,  there  remain  8300  between  this  limit 
of  the  habitable  wotld  and  the  equator. 

This  conclusion,  which  is  adopted  both  by  M.  Gk>ssellin  and  Dr. 
0.  MuUer,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  distances  given  by 
Eratosthenes,  on  this  calculation,  result  in  placing  Thule  at  a  dis- 
tance of  46,300  stadia  from  the  Equator,  or  16,700  from  the  pole: 
exactly  the  same  distance  as  the  tropic  from  the  Equator :  and  this 
precisely  accords  with  the  statement  of  Eratosthenes  himself  (de- 
rived from  Fytheas)  that  at  Thule  ''  the  summer  tropic  coincides 
with  the  arctic  circle  "  (Trap  ols  6  avros  iari  T«p  dlpfcrtjccp  6  6€pivos  rpomtm 
kvkXo^.  Strabo,  ii.  5,  §  8,  p.  114),  or  according  to  the  modem  use 
of  the  expression,  that  it  was  situated  under  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  distances  given  thus  make  up  exactly  the  63,000  stadia  re- 
quired for  the  quadrant  of  a  meridian  great  circle,  in  accordance 
with  the  252,000  stadia  adopted  by  Eratosthenes  as  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe. 


'  PtolemsBi  Magna  SyniaxiUy  i  10, 
p.  18.  The  statement  is  given  some- 
what more  clearly  by  Theon  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage  (p.  60),  koX 
olros  6  \^s  6  avrhs  trx^^^y  "f-f  rov 
'Zparotredyovst  f  Kot  6  'ifnrapxos  ixP^ 


*Eparo<r$4rfis  9udfniiras  rhp  iKop  k^kKop 
vinmp  la*  jcol  tvrw  &s  t(  wphs  fi(  ftfif  fi" 


■sv* 


a"^ 
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There  remains  indeed  one  difficulty  which  we  have  no  means  of 
solving,  that  Strabo,  who  in  all  that  relates  to  mathematical 
geography  generally  follows  tlie  authority  of  Eratosthenes,  and  in 
this  very  passage  distinctly  referii  to  his  calculations,  has  placed 
the  parallel  of  the  Region  of  Cinnamon  (which  he  also  assumes  as 
the  limit  of  the  habitable  world)  at  8800  stadia  from  the  Equator, 
without  any  indication  of  his  dififerenoe  from  Eratosthenes,  or  of 
his  reasons  for  the  alteration.  (Strabo,  ii.  2,  §  2,  p.  95.)  But  as 
he  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  distance  from  Merocf  to  this  extreme 
limit  to  3000  stadia,  instead  of  the  3400  allowed  by  Eratosthenes,  the 
resulting  difference  is  in  great  measure  neutralised.  The  grounds 
of  both  changes  remain  equally  unexplained. 


NOTE  D,  p.  639. 

DISTANCE  PROM   ALEXANDRIA   TO  RHODES. 

This  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126) :  avros  8c  8ia 
Twv  (TKvoOripiK^v  yviiifi6v(i>v  6.v€vp€iv  rpurxiXCav^  hrrcucoaiov^  Trevn^Kovra, 
But  it  must  be  observed  that  Eratosthenes  must  here  have  been  led 
into  error  by  his  own  previous  calculation  that  there  were  700  stadia 
to  a  degree.  For  in  this  case  he  had  no  means  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance— having  himself  rejected  the  estimates  of  navigators — and 
therefore  all  he  could  do  was  to  ascertain  by  his  gnomon  the  differ- 
once  of  latitude,  and  convert  this  into  atades  at  the  rate  which  he  had 
obtained  from  his  supposed  measurement  of  the  arc  bettoeen  Syene  and 
Alexandria.  This  is  well  explained  by  Gol.  Leake  (Disputed 
Questions  of  Ancient  Geography,  p.  92),  and  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  as  we  shall  find  that  Fosidonius  was  led  to  an  erroneous 
computation  of  the  earth's  circumference  by  supposing  this  arc 
between  Khodes  and  Alexandria  to  have  been  actually  measured  by 
Eratosthenes. 

The  result  of  this  error  would  naturally  be  that  Eratosthenes 
(believing  his  gnomonic  observations  to  be  approximately  correct, 
as  was  really  the  case)*  would  overrate  the  distance ;  and  this  we 
find  to  be  the  case,  for  though  his  computation  gave  a  material 
reduction  upon  the  estimate  of  the  navigators,  it  was  still  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  truth — the  real  distance  between  Bhodes 
and  Alexandria  being  only  about  330  O.  miles,  or  3300  Greek 
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stadia  instead  of  3750  (Leake,  /.  c).    Yet  we  afterwards  find  Strain 
and  other  later  writers  reverting  to  the  original  rough  estimate  of 
4000  stadia ;  so  little  reliance  did  thej  place  upon  the  mathematical 
calctdations  of  scientific  geographers  like  Eratosthenes  ! 


NOTE  E,  p.  644. 

PROMONTOBT  OF  TAMABUS. 

StrabOy  xi.  11,*§  7,  p.  519.  This  name  of  Tamams  is  fonnd  only 
incidentally  in  this  single  passage.  It  is  difficult  tp  oonceiTe 
whence  Eratohthencs  could  have  derived  it,  as  the  promontoiy 
in  question  had  no  real  existence,  but  was  a  geographical  fiction, 
or  rather  inference,  that  the  chain  of  Imaus  must  end  in  some  snch 
headland. 

The  name  is  however  again  found  under  the  form  Tamns,  in 
Fomponius  Mela,  who  describes  it  as  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  Mt  Taurus  (iii.  7,  §  68).  The  Tabis  of  Pliny,  which  he 
calls  ''jugum  incubans  mari  quod  vocant  Tabin"  (vi.  17,  §  53)  is 
evidently  only  a  corruption  of  the  same  name  :  though  it  has  been 
strangely  identified  by  Mr.  Clements  Markham  with  the  northern 
point  of  Siberia,  a  country  of  which  the  existence  was  as  utterly 
unknown  to  Pliny  as  that  of  America. 

It  was  here— if  anywhere — that  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
mention  of  Thin®,  a  name  so  strangely  introduced  into  all  our 
editions  of  Strabo  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  (See  note  to 
p.  630  of  this  chapter.)  Yet  the  name  is  wholly  wanting  where  it 
would  be  appropriately  found,  as  marking  the  termination  of  the 
principal  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  though  it  was 
introduced  repeatedly,  according  to  the  old  reading,  to  designate 
the  very  parallel  in  question. 
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